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Washington,  D.  C,  December  12^  1904. 

The  committee  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Foraker,  Pettus,  Dubois, 
and  Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  llobert  AV.  Tayler,  counsel 
for  the  protectants;  A.  S.  AVorthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott, 
counsel  tor  the  respondent;  and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for 
certain  witnesses. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EEV.  J.  M.  BUCKLEY. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  call  the  next  witness. 
Mr.  Tayi^r.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley',  being  didy  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Doctor? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  live  in  Morristown  N.  J. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  AVhat  is  your  business  or  profession? 

Doctor  BucKi^Y.  I  am  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  a  denominational  religious  paper,  I  believe? 

Doctor  BucKi^.Y.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  what  church  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Are  vou  a  minister  or  the  Gospel  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Vcs,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  How  long  have  you  Ix^en  editor  of  the  Christian 
Advocate  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Twenty-five  y<»ai-s. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  l^eon  a  minister? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Forty-six  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  during  your  life  given  any  attention  to  the 
Morman  Church,  its  history,  and  its  doctrines? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  was  your  attention  first  attracted  thereto? 

Doctor  BiTCKLEY.  By  a  settlement  of  ilormons  within  10  miles  of 
my  place,  of  being  brought  up,  and  by  members  of  families  that  I 
knew — this  was  alK)ut  fifty-five  years  ago — going  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  have  you,  during  your  lite,  l:)een  a  student  of 
questions  and  cults  of  that  kind  and  other  kinds? 

Doctor  Buckley.  AVell,  where  they  have  been  forced  upon  me  I 
have  studied  them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "NVTiat  attention  have  you  given  to  the  Mormon  Church 
in  the  last  few  years? 

Doctor  Buckley.  As  soon  as  I  could  command  finances  enough  to 
make  the  trip  I  made  a  tour  to  Utah — that  was. about  thirty-five  years 
ago — and  saw  Brigham  Young  in  his  glory  and  heard  Orson  Fratt 
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preach  on  Mormonism  as  distinguished  from  Christianity  so  called, 
and  at  the  request  of  the  governor  and  Judges  I  delivered  an  address 
the  same  night  or  the  same  day  on  Christianity  as  distinguished 
from  Mormonism.  And  Orson  Pratt's  first  wife  and  daughter,  who 
had  forsaken  him  when  he  took  up  with  polygamy,  were  present,  as 
were  two  or  three  hundred  more  Mormans  who  were  on  the  margin  of 
the  situation  relatively  toward  Airs.  Pratt  rather  than  toward  Mor- 
monism. 

In  order  to  understand  the  matter,  I  had  a  long  interview  with 
George  Smith,  one  of  the  three  presidents,  the  father  of  Apostle 
Smith,  who  presented  me  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  and  with  four- 
teen or  fifteen  pamphlets.  I  also  was  entertained  by  a  Mormon  who 
had  three  wives,  who  expounded  to  me  the  creed  from  beginning  to 
end  from  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Smith  was  the  one  who  went  to  Jerusalem  to  find  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Mormonism  and  who  wrote  the  standard  history,  and  was 
known  as  the  historian.  He  thought  me  a  possible  convert,  perhaps, 
and  was  very  kind  and  explained  everything,  and  afterwards  wrote 
to  me  about  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tatlek.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  details,  Doctor,  except  to  indi- 
cate your  intelligent  and  abiding  interest  in  this  question. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  went  there  again  in  1901  to  note  the  changes 
and  to  study  the  different  missions  that  had  been  established  there, 
and  to  find  out  why  they  were  doing  so  little,  comparatively,  in  con- 
verting Mormons;  and  then  I  went  again  last  June. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  jou  remain  there  in  1901? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  days 
or  five  days,  which  I  devoted  entirely  to  this  business. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  were  you  there  again? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Last  June. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Please  state  how  long  you  were  there  last  Jime? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  went  there  for  a  special  purpose,  to  make  an 
address  on  Sunday,  in  a  congregation  there,  the  same  one  I  had 
addressed  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  it  was  beginning.  I  stayed 
there  only  two  days. 

Senator  Dubois.  This  was  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.    Did  you  attend  any  meeting  in  the  Temple? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  did  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  Tabernacle? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  was  in  June? 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  first  Sunday  in  last  June.  When  I  went 
there  I  was  told  I  could  not  hear  anything  in  the  Tabernacle,  as  the 
Mormons  account  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  a  fast  day  and  do  not 
have  their  services  on  that  day — fiio  first  Sunday.  But  on  arriving — 
I  should  have  said  when  I  engaged  to  go  there — on  arriving  I  was 
met  by  a  gentleman  who  told  me  that  probably  the  most  remarkable 
opportunity  that  I  had  ever  had  would  take  place  that  day,  as  it  was 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Young  Women  s  Union  of  Mormonism, 
and  the  joint  convention  with  that  of  the  Young  Men's,  and  that  sev- 
eral thousand  representatives  from  every  Mormon  country,  together 
with  special  representatives  of  the  leading  officers  of  these  conventions, 
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would  be  present,  and  that  the  officers  would  be  elected  for  the  next 
year,  and  that  as  President  Smith  was,  by  virtue  of  his  headship  of 
the  church,  a  president  of  all  such  organizations  as  these,  he  would 
preside.  I  also  ascertained  that  this  meeting  had  been  in  progress  in 
its  more  secular  aspects  from  the  preceding  Friday,  and  this  Sunday 
was  the  grand  culminating  public  assembly.  I  attended  that  assem- 
bly, whiai  lasted — the  session  lasted — ^between  three  and  four  hours 
at  least,  counting  everything  that  occurred;  it  was  from  about  half 
past  2  to  nearly  half  past  5 ;  a  little  more  than  half  past  5. 

Do  you  wish  me  to  describe  what  occurred  there? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  if  you  will.  Doctor  Buckley. 

Doctor  Buckley.  With  respect  to  the  speeches  that  were  made,  I 
have  an  absolute  memory  of  every  sentence  that  I  published.  I  wrote 
three  letters  on  the  subject  when  I  got  back,  and  those  three  letters 
are  in  my  paper ;  and  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  the  language  tiiat 
I  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  respective  speakers  was  correct,  so  much 
so  that  I  would  swear  to  it  verbatim. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  right  here  to  state  who  spoke,  so 
that  we  will  know  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Will  you  allow  me  to  refresh  my  mind  on  these 
details  by  my  article  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.     You  have  the  right  to  do  that. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  do  not  wish  to  stumble  over  figures  and  facts. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  can  state  who  spoke  we  will  be  obliged 
to  you. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  will  give  the  order.  I  have  another  copy  of 
the  paper  over  there,  and  if  you  will  permit  me  to  get  it  it  will 
enable  me  to  answer  more  definitely.    This  is  the  second  letter. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  us  look  at  the  copy  of  the  letters. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  will  as  soon  as  I  have  refreshed  my  memory. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  was  speaking  to  counsel. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  beg  pardon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes ;  we  will. 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  B.  H.  Roberts.  1 
think  it  is  important  to  what  I  have  to  say  about  President  Smith 
that  this  brief  account  should  be  read,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  first  to  give  the  names  of  the  persons 
who  spoke. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Mr.  Roberts  spoke. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Doctor  Buckley.  And  then,  after  him.  President  Elmina  S.  Tav- 
lor,  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Association,  or,  rather,  she  not  being  able 
to  fill  the  building  with  her  voice,  her  second  counselor  did  so.  The 
next  person  to  speak  was  the  secretary,  who  gave  the  statistics  of  the 
association. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  secretary ;  what  is  her  name? 

Doctor  Buckley.  It  was  a  man  in  this  case.  His  name  I  do  not 
know,  but  the  figures  showed  a  total  of  one  hundred  and 

The  Chairman.  Give  the  names  of  the  speakers.  You  have  named 
three.    I  want  to  know  who  spoke. 

Doctor  Buckley.  They  then  proceeded  to  vote  and  to  elect  the 
officers,  and  elected  President  Smith,  and  as  has  assistants  Heber  J> 
Grant  and  B.  H.  Roberts. 

The  Chairman.  Did  anybody  else  speak? 
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Doctor  Buckley.  I  have  given  the  names  of  all  the  persons  who 
spoke  up  to  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  During  the  day? 

Doctor  Buckley.  During  the  meeting.  The  only  speaker  after  this 
was  President  Smith,  who  spoke  two  hours,  or  nearly  that. 

The  Chairman.  After  that? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Nothing  was  done  after  that  except  to  close  in 
the  usual  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you.  Now  go  on 
in  the  usual  way. 

Doctor  BucKi^Y.  It  is  no  interruption.  This  is  a  matter  about 
which  I  do  not  know  anything  as  to  procedure,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  be  interrupted. 

The  Chaiijman.  I  merely  wanted  to  know  who  spoke. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  an  audience  was  present? 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  building  is  supposed  to  hold  about  12,000 

fersons ;  some  say  14,000.  In  the  intervals,  while  thev  were  voting, 
counted  the  audience  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  where  1  did  not  see — 
another  person  told  me  at  the  close  that  it  was  about  as  full  in  the 
gallery  I  could  not  see  into  as  it  was  elsewhere.  I  made  out  there 
were  about  11,000  persons  in  the  building.  It  is  barely  possible  there 
were  not  so  many,  but  the  very  choir  itself  had  more  people  than  most 
churches  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Doctor,  respecting  the  subject  of  plural  marriage — 
the  subject  of  cohabitation  with  plural  wives — ^what,  if  anything,  did 
Brigham  H.  Roberts,  as  he  was  the  first  speaker,  say  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  it  all  in  print  in  the  paper? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  all  in  print  in  the  paper.  Other- 
wise I  would  not  have  troubled  myself  to  try  to  bring  it  up.  He  said 
nothing  whatever.  B.  H.  Roberts  said  nothing  whatever  with  regard 
to  that  subject.  He  was  set  for  a  welcome,  however,  devoting  one- 
half  of  it  to  a  splendid  picture  of  President  Smith,  and  he  spoke 
without  reserve  of  the  proceedings  of  Smith  and  others  before  this 
committee,  and  he  uttered  this  sentence,  which — and  I  recognize 
myself  as  being  under  oath — ^is  exactlv  verbatim : 

"  Placed  before  the  leading  men  of  the  nation,  engaged  in  an  un- 
equal conflict  with  the  Government,  he  met  them  as  an  honest  man, 
a  product  of  Mormonism,  and  gave  to  the  nation  the  truth  concern- 
ing a  despised  people." 

That  sentence  is  absolutely  as  stated.  That  is  all  I  saw  fit  to  put 
in  that  B.  H.  Roberts  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  what  did  Joseph  F.  Smith  say  in  relation  to 
that  subject? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Joseph  F.  Smith 

Senator  Foraker.  Why  not  take  the  speakers  in  their  order? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Taylor  was  the  next  one  who  spoke. 

Doctor  Buckley.  As  I  have  it  recorded  here: 

"  President  Elmina  Taylor,  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Association,  was 
to  speak,  but  wasphysically  unable  to  do  so.    Her  second  counselor, 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Tingey,  spoke,  and  did  so  with  as  much  of  a  heart- 
felt and  earnest  manner  as  would  be  heard  in  our  Woman's  Mission- 
k  "^Societies." 
L     The  next  speaker,  whose  name  I  could  not  catch,  as  it  was  an- 
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nounced  in  a  feeble  way,  "  discussed  the  cooperation  of  parents  in 
home  preparation.'-  That  is  the  order  of  speakers  up  to  the  time 
that  the  president  spoke.     As  to  what  he  said 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  what  anybody 
might  have  said  except  those  who  were  high  in  the  churcli. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  supposed  the  witness  had  something  to  quote 
from  each  speaker. 

Mr.  TayIiER.  No. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  am  sorry  to  have  interrupted  you. 

Senator  OvER^rAN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  before  the  presi- 
dent spoke  tl    y  had  an  election  and  elected  Mr.  Grant 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir ;  and  the  election  was  .most  extraor- 
dinary in  character. 

The  Chairman.  AVas  that  after  the  president  spoke? 

Senator  Overman.  No;  before. 

Doctor  Buckley.  No  ;  before.    It  was  after  Mr.  Roberts  spoke. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Describe  this  election. 

Doctor  BucKiJEY.  I  put  it  in  one  paragraph  and  described  it  abso- 
lutely at  the  time,  and  I  think  I  can  save  time  by  just  reading  the 
single  paragraph : 

"  The  method  of  voting  was  specially  interesting.  It  was  done  by 
the  uplifted  hand.  Officers  are  not  said  to  be  elected,  but '  sustained.' 
The  authorities  prepare  the  list,  read  the  names,  and  the  vote  sus- 
tains them  or  otherwise.  This  word  is  used  all  the  wav  through. 
After  sustaining  the  president  of  primaries  and  counselors,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  of  the  primaries,  the  president  and  counselors  of 
the  Young  Ladies'  Association,  and  the  first  general  superintendent 
of  the  Young  Men's  Association,  President  Smith  was  sustained,  as 
were  his  assistants,  Heber  J.  Grant  and  B.  H.  Roberts.  The  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  nnisical  director  and  assistant,  and  all  the  aids 
were  sustained."    *     *     * 

None  of  the  so-called  "  bosses  "  of  the  country  have  ever  attained 
such  control  as  was  here  manifest. 

"All  the  votes  were  unanimous,  and  as  the  name  of  each  proposed 
officer  was  read  a  great  forest  of  hands  was  raised  with  mechanical 
precision. 

"  In  one  case  the  reader  of  the  report  made  a  mistake  and  read  a 
Dame  which  should  not  have  been,  but  the  nomination  was  unani- 
mously sustained.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  mistake  being  dis- 
covered, the  right  name  was  put  and  that  was  unanimously  sustained. 
The  time  kept  by  the  great  organ  and  the  choir  was  perfect,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  time  kept  by  these  voters." 

That  is  all  upon  that  point. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  may  proceed  to  state  what  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  said  in  relation  to  the  subject  to  which  I  have  referred — plural 
marriage,  celestial  marriage,  cohabitation  with  plural  wives,  or  his 
appearance  before  this  committee. 

Doctor  Buckley.  President  Smith  began  with  these  exact  words : 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  remarks  relative  to  the  great 
and  important  subject  of  marriage,  but  as  I  have  very  little  time  in 
which  to  speak  I  can  not  hope  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  this 

That  was  the  opening. 
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"  He  began  by  saying  that  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  regard 
marriage  as  a  mere  business  or  social  contract,  terminated  at  death, 
and  governed  largely  by  laws  of  convenience  and  the  laws  of  the  land, 
in  force  and  effect  only  for  this  life.  The  result  of  this  custom  is 
that  the  yoke  of  matrimony  sits  very  easily  upon  the  shoulders  of  most 
men,  and  also  upon  many  women.  The  latter,  however,  assume  the 
greater  responsibilities  in  this  relation,  as  they  have  to  bear  the  burden 
of  motherhood." 

This  language  was  true  of  Mr.  Smith.  He  said  these  things,  but 
he  elaborated.  "NVTiere  it  was  vital  I  committed  it  to  memory.  I 
ought  to  say,  perhaps,  that  owing  to  illness,  which  prevented  me  from 
writing  for  seven  years,  except  in  signing  checks,  etc.,  or  some  little 
business  of  that  kind,  when  Iwas  a  young  man,  I  had  to  ac(juire  the 
power  of  being  able  to  recite  for  weeks  at  a  time  everythmg  that 
interested  me,  and  I  make  no,  notes  of  any  kind.  I  will  say  that  a 
Mormon  wrote  for  the  rest  of  my  manuscript,  which  I  had  not  used. 
He  wanted  to  get  it.  I  am  certain  as  to  the  language,  more  so 
than  the  average  stenographer  would  be,  for  he  might  misunderstand. 
It  is  a  peculiar  thing,  but  it  is  a  fact,  and  everything  that  I  have  here 
in  quotation  marks  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  was  verbatim. 

"  I  hold  and  feel  that  the  responsibility  of  the  man  in  entering 
upon  married  life  should  be  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  woman.  The 
world  holds  the  ties  of  wedlock  in  light  esteem.  The  secular  press  is 
filled  with  slurring  allusions,  coarse  jokes,  and  caustic  jibes  at  the 
marriage  relation.  Men,  and  many  of  the  women,  consider  the  oath 
of  fidelity  in  the  marriage  ceremony  with  ill-concealed  contempt.  All 
this  results  in  licentiousness  and  widespread  immorality." 

He  then  read  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  the  passages  about 
creating  men  in  male  and  female,  and  then  said  this : 

"  When  Adam  and  Eve  were  created  the  command  was  that  they 
should  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  They  were  formed  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  bound  together  not  for  this  life  alone, 
but  for  time  and  eternity,  a  custom  which  God  designed  should  be 
perpetuated  in  the  earth.  This  was  not  a  civil  contract,  but  a  con- 
tract wrought  out  by  God  for  the  guidance  and  rule  of  life  of  His 
children." 

He  then  threw  out  an  intimation  that  God  is  male  and  female,  and 
then  proceeded : 

"  From  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  marriage  was 
intended  to  continue  through  all  ages.  It  was  formed  for  immortal 
beings ;  it  is  not  a  civil  contract  until  death  shall  thus  part ;  it  is  a  con- 
tract between  two  immortal  beings,  to  continue  both  in  this  world  and 
in  the  next.  I  repeat  it,  tlie  word  of  the  Lord  is  that  man  was  made 
in  the  image  and  nkeness  of  God,  male  and  female." 

That  he  powerfully  emphasized. 

"  This  fact  people  will  not  understand  and  its  application  to  the 
question  of  marriage  they  will  not  comprehend.  Neither  will  they 
comprehend  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel." 

That  is  what  he  said  at  that  time  on  that  point. 

"  He  then  returned  to  the  subject  previously  mentioned.  '  Mar- 
riage is  a  standing  joke  with  many.  In  entertainments  marriage  is 
made  light  of.  In  many  of  the  newspapers  jokes  are  cracked  and 
remarks  are  printed  ricuculing  the  holy  institution  of  matrimony. 
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It  is  abominable.  This  state  of  things  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the 
world  to-day.' " 

He  then  expatiated  for  about  ten  minutes  on  the  extremes  to 
which  divorce  has  gone.  Up  to  this  time  his  general  style  had  been 
that  of  a  kind  old  gentleman  who  was  preparing  himseli  for  further 
application;  he  opened  his  matter.  Up  to  that  time  he  looked  like 
a  man  75  years  oi  age  from  where  I  stood,  but  subseauently  I  saw 
him  and  I  also  ascertained  his  age ;  but  at  this  point  he  lifted  himself 
up  to  his  full  height  and  he  exclaimed : 

"  This  sort  of  tning  can  not  exist  in  Zion  with  impunity,'' 

That  is,  the  divorce  business  or  trifling. about  marriage. 

He  then  spoke  of  the  mothers  of  his  children. 

**  The  mothers  of  my  children  were  given  to  me  by  God  as  saints 
of  God.    I  thank  them  for  what  they  have  been  and  are  to  me." 

I  turned  this  into  the  third  person  as  a  narrative. 

"  I  thank  them  for  what  they  have  been  and  are  to  me." 

^'He  alluded  to  the  jokes  that  men  make  upon  mothers-in-law. 
and  declared  that  it  shows  a  degraded  condition  of  society.  One  oi 
these  dose  listeners  whispered  to  another :  '  I  wonder  if  he  will  dare 
to  say  "  mothers-in-law,"^  and  a  negative  opinion  was  given.  Hardly 
had  the  words  been  uttered  before  he  exclaimed :  '  Many  people  in 
this  world  joke  about  their  mothers-in-law,  as  if  to  have  a  mother- 
in-law  is  one  of  the  cui'ses  of  humanitv.  I  want  to  say  now,  to  you 
all,  that  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  Lave  been  my  mothers-in-law. 
I  loved  and  honored  them  and  shall  ever  hold  their  memory  sacred. 
They  were  true  women  and  worthy  of  their  daughters.' " 

The  audience,  notwithstanding  they  knew  that  he  had  5  living 
wives  and  45  children,  heard  this  statement  quietly  and  respectfully. 
He  uttered  it  with  solemnity,  with  reverence,  and  with  pathos.  He 
then  took  up,  one  by  one,  several  New  Testament  passages,  and 
attempted  to  harmonize  them  with  Mormon  ism.  He  took  up  the  case 
of  the  Sadducees  when  they  said  to  Christ,  "  'Whose  wife  is  she  in  the 
resurrection  ?"  He  read  what  Christ  said  in  reply,  and  then  said  that 
Christ "  intimates  that  she  belonged  only  to  the  one  to  whom  God  had 
given  her."  ♦  ♦  ♦  "  Soon  after  uttering  these  words  a  great 
change  took  place  in  his  manner.  His  voice  rang  out  as  strong  and 
dear  as  that  of  William  J.  Bryan  " 

I  am  reading  from  the  paper. 

"  He  was  not  defiant,  but  most  earnestly  definite  and  determined  as 
he  exclaimed :  '  I  dare  not  and  can  not  cast  aside  those  to  whom  God 
in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  joined  me  for  time  and  for  eternity.  I 
dare  not  and  will  not  cast  aside  the  mothers  of  my  children.  If  T 
did  I  should  forfeit  all  the  blessings  that  God  will  bestow  upon  those 
who  are  faithful  to  their  trust.  If  I  did  I  should  be  forever  danmed 
and  be  forever  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  God,  my  wives,  my 
sons,  my  daughters,  and  all  those  most  dear  to  me  throughout 
eternity. 

" '  I  am  not  a  coward  or  a  craven  thing.  I  may  be  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  but  I  would  not  shrink  from  exile,  imprisonment,  or  any 
earthly  hardship  that  might  come  to  me  in  fulfilling  my  duty  to  Go3 
and  man.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  throwing  aside  all  hope  of 
future  happiness,  all  expectation  of  continued  union  with  those  I 
love,  I  will  not  make  such  a  sacrifice.    I  dare  not  and  can  not.    I  am 
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not  prepared  to  forfeit  an  eternal  inheritance  by  yielding  to  the  cus- 
toms of  the  world.  I  can  not,  I  dare  not  risk  eternal  damnation  by 
putting  away  the  responsibilities  which  God  has  placed  upon  me. 
But  rather  I  will  be  true  to  my  duty,  true  to  my  trust,  true  to  my  God, 
my  wives  and  my  children.' " 

He  concluded  by  showing  that  Mormonism  was  not  a  system  of 
adultery,  but  a  system  of  marriage,  and  concluded  with  this  passage, 
finally : 

"  Whosoever  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed 
adultery  with  her  already  in  his  heart,"  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
avoid  adultery  as  they  would  a  pestilence. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  quotations  are  concerned,  where  they  are  strictly 
marked  in  as  quotations,  they  are  absolutely  correct,  and  in  order  tx) 
make  them  correct  beyond  all  doubt  before  publishing  them,  I  exhib- 
ited them  to  three  respectable  persons  who  heard  them  at  the  time. 

]Vlr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all  I  wish  to  ask  Doctor  Buckley. 

The  Chairman.  Do  vou  know  whether  the  twelve  apostles  were 
present  at  this  meeting? 

Doctor  Buckley.  All  the  apostles  that  were  in  town,  that  were 
there  at  all,  were  there.  All  the  dignitaries  were  there  that  they 
could  muster. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  Senator  Smoot? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  able  to  state  whether  he  was 
there  or  not. 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir ;  and  I  only  knew  who  were  there  by  my 
guide,  a  friend  of  mine  who  lived  there.  He  pointed  out  such  ana 
such  men  to  me.  But  when  I  found  that  President  Smith  was  going 
to  speak  naturally  enough  I  concentrated  my  attention  more  particu- 
larly on-  every  motion  he  made  and  every  word  he  said.  He  rose  at 
different  times  to  do  different  things  as  chairman,  but  he  did  not  say 
anything  on  these  subjects  except  in  this  long  address. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  exactly  what  you  said  about 
Apostle  Grant. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  said  nothing  about  him,  except  that  in  the 
voting  he  and  B.  H.  Roberts  were  sustained  as  assistants  to  President 
Smith  in  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Women's  Association  and  the 
Young  Men's. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  Smith  nominated  for  the  position,  or  how 
was  it  reported  by  the  secretary? 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  secretary  just  came  forward  and  read  the 
list  prepared  by  the  committee  or  the  authorities. 

Senator  Overman.  What  committee  or  what  authorities? 

Doctor  Buckely.  It  was  the  committee  to  nominate — a  nominating 
committee ;  a  nominating  committee  for  all  the  general  officers  of  the 
association. 

"The  authorities  prepare  the  list,  read  the  names,  and  the  vote 
sustains  them  or  otherwise." 

They  do  not  use  the  word  "  elected  "  at  any  time  or  place. 

Senator  Overman.  You  do  not  know  what  authorities  prepared 
the  list — whether  the  twelve  apostles,  or  who? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Undoubtedly  the  president  himself  and  his 
twelve  counselors;  but  that  is  an  inference. 
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Senator  Overman.  There  was  nothing  said  about  that  in  the 
meeting? 

Doctor  BucKiiEY.  Nothing.  He  said  "those  who  had  been  pre- 
pared." He  made  some  remark  about  the  general  confidence  that 
they  exhibited  in  the  authorities. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  Senator 
Smoot  that  you  can  give? 

Doctor  BucKiiEY.  None  whatever.  You  would  hardly  consider 
what  they  said  to  me  about  Senator  Smoot  as  knowledge. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  was  not  inquiring  for  what  the  people  had 
said  by  hearsay. 

Doctor  Buckley.  No.  While  I  was  there  I  asked  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. Mormons  and  others,  whcm  I  met  how  Senator  Smoot  stood 
in  the  whole  community,  the  whole  general  community,  and  I  got 
plenty  of  answers.  Would  it  be  proper  for  me  to  say  that  not  a 
syllable  was  breathed  against  hmi;  that  many  commended  him 
liichly? 

Senator  Foraker.  I  was  not  inquiring  for  hearsay  information 
about  him.  My  purpose  was  simply  to  ascertain  whether  you  had 
anv  personal  knowleage  of  him  in  which  we  would  be  interested. 

l?he  Chairman.  One  question  for  my  own  information,  to  see  that 
I  am  not  mistaken.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith, 
in  his  sennon,  carried  the  idea  that  to  abandon  a  multiplicity  oi 
wives  would  be  visited  with  eternal  damnation? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir;  most  definitely;  and  he  carried  the 
idea,  however,  that  polygamy  was  suspended;  that  only  those  who 
had  wives,  situated  as  he  was,  were  in  that  condition.  He  appear^ 
all  the  time  on  that  subject  like  a  man  who  was  under  the  terrific 
pressure  of  uncontrollable  circumstances;  his  manner  was  such, 
when  he  said  "  I  will  not,''  he  did  not  say  it  in  the  sense  that  Brig- 
ham  Young  in  the  speech  I  heard  him  make  thirty-five  years  ago 
defied  the  Government.  But  it  was  the  conditio^  of  a  man  who  was 
forced  by  the  circumstances.  It  was  rather  pathetic,  and  there  was 
not  anything  bitter  in  it  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

Senator  For^vker.  What  did  he  say  about  the  suspension  of  polyg- 
amy or  the  recognition  by  the  church  of  its  suspension  ? 

Doctor  BucKi^Y.  He  did  not  say  anything  beyond  that  except  a 
single  general  implication.  He  was  strictly  personal  relative  to  his 
wives;  absolutely  so;  and  he  uttered  a  paragraph,  a  very  short  para- 
graph, that  he  would  not  have  uttered  if  he  had  not  assiuned  that  the 
audience  knew  the  WoodruflF  revelation  and  other  matters.  But  he 
was  strictly  personal  relative  to  his  own  wives. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  did  he  come  to  speak  personally  of  his  own 
affairs  in  the  public  address?  Was  there  anything  that  led  up  to  it? 
Was  there  anything  special  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Certainly.  Mr.  Roberts  had  spoken  twenty-five 
or  thirty  minutes  about  the  matter,  and  at  the  close  of  that  passage  I 
read,  referring  to  President  Smith  coming  down  here  and  having  an 
unequal  confiict 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes,  I  remember  that. 

Doctor  Buckley.  That  was  his  keynote. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  of  this  manifesto,  did  he  speak  of  it  as 
temporary! 
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Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir;  he  said  nothing  definite  on  that  subject, 
but  before  he  came  to  his  own  wives  and  himself  he  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon knowledge  of  the  people.  They  all  knew  that  he  had  the  wives — 
the  five  wives.  Their  residences  are  there.  The  same  day  I  went  to 
every  one  of  them.  Thev  all  knew  that.  I  saw  him  walking  back 
with  one  of  his  wives  after  the  affair  was  over.  He  assumed  that 
knowledge,  and  he  assumed  that  they  knew  that  he  had  his  wives 
there  and  that  he  had  been  down  here  and  had  testified  to  that  fact, 
and  he  simply  passed  out  of  his  exposition  of  the  Scriptures  by  an 
implication  and  took  up  his  own  case ;  and  the  last  twenty-five  min- 
utes of  it — speaking  now  without  regard  to  accuracy ;  it  might  have 
been  a  half  hour,  it  might  have  been  only  twenty  miimtes — he  talked 
entirely  on  that  subject  until  he  came  to  his  conclusion,  with  regard 
to  the  purity  of  Mormon  lives. 

The  Chairman.  He  spoke  with  earnestness,  I  understood  you  to 
say? 

jDoctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir ;  very  great  earnestness. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  said  that  the  continued  living  with  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  wives  taken  before  the  manifesto  was  necessary  for  eter- 
nal salvation? 

Doctor  Buckley.  He  did  not  afiirm  that.  He  said  that  for  him  to 
leave  them,  to  forsake  them,  would  cause  him  eternal  damnation,  and 
he  would  have  to  give  up  all  the  joys  of  heaven  and  everything  else 
if  he  cut  himself  off  from  them. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  would  be  the  same  with  anyone  else  situ- 
ated as  he  was  situated  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Unquestionably  I  carried  that,  and  I  think  he 
intended  that  to  be  carried. 

Senator  Foraker.  Was  there  anything  in  the  address  that  seemed 
to  advise  plural  marriages? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  From  this  time  on? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir;  there  was  an  implication  that  they  were 
over.    That  was  a  part  of  that  paraCTaph. 

Senator  Foraker.  So  I  understood. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  will  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  what  you 
heard  with  respect  to  Senator  Smoot.  We  are  interested  in  learning 
everything  we  can  about  him.  Did  anyone  tell  you  about  his  having 
plural  wives  or  his  relation  on  that  subject? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Every  person  I  saw — and  the  number  was  as 
many  as  I  could  see  at  the  principal  hotel,  at  a  churjh  to  which  I 
went,  where  there  were  more  than  a  thousand  people,  with  scoras  of 
whom  I  spoke  afterwards — wherever  I  asked  the  question,  "  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  Mr.  Smoot,"  whether  he  was  a  polygamist  or  any- 
body believed  he  was  a  polygamist,  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  I  did 
not  find,  either  in  California,  where  I  had  been  for  months  at  a  con- 
vention, or  while  I  was  in  Utah,  a  single  person  who  said  one  word 
against  Mr.  Smoot.  Nor  did  I  find  one  person  who  believed  that  he 
had  ever  been  married  to  anyone  but  his  wife  or  had  otherwise  lived 
with  any  woman  who  was  not  his  wife.  That  is  the  fact  in  the  case. 
Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  all  talked  in 
that  way.  How  many  I  saw  I  can  not  tell,  for  I  did  not  expect  ever 
to  keep  that  fact  in  mind  as  of  any  importance. 
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The  Chairman.  You  are  not  only  compelled  to  say  that,  but  I  sup- 
pose you  are  glad  to  say  it. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Certainly. 

The  Chatr3ian.  As  we  are  all  to  hear  it. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Certainly.  I  have  no  more  interest  in  this  case 
before  your  committee  than  I  would  have  in  the  case  of  a  Catholic,  or 
a  Dowieite,  or  a  Unitarian,  or  a  Spiritualist,  or  anybody  else. 

Senator  Foraker.  We  assume  that.  We  are  only  trying  to  get  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

Doctor  Buckley.  That  is  all.  But  I  wrote  my  article  with  ex- 
treme care. 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  those  articles  be  embodied  in  the  record. 
They  are  not  verv  lengthy.  I'hey  have  been  commented  on.  I  think, 
if  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
the  articles  which  Doctor  Buckley  has  conmiented  upon  and  which 
were  written  by  him  should  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  Doctor  to  read  from  the  articles 
that  he  had  written. 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes ;  but  he  did  so  only  in  part.  I  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  articles  in  the  record. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  read  everything  I  quoted  with  quotation  marks 
from  President  Smith.  The  things  that  he  said,  verbatim,  are  just 
as  he  said  them,  and  to  make  sure  I  put  them  in  quotation  marks. 

Senator  Foraker.  My  suggestion  is  made  because  I  think  it  would 
be  rather  an  intere^sting  contribution  to  the  literature  on  the  subject 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  and  I  will  adopt  the  sugges- 
tion right  here,  lest  we  forget  it,  to  offer  in  evidence  these  two  arti- 
cles written  by  Doctor  Buckley.  But  I  do  not  want  them  to  displace 
his  own  narrative  of  the  occurrence. 

Senator  Foraker.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  will  be  a  repetition  to  a  certain  extent 

Senator  Foraker.  Let  the  articles  be  printed. 
.  Doctor  Buckley.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  one  statement 
here 

The  Chairman.  If  there  be  no  objection,  these  articles  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  record. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Let  me  say  that  the  Deseret  News,  which  usually 

g'ves  long  and  full  reports  of  what  the  presidents  say,  did  not  report 
is  speech.  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  speech.  I  was  told  by  a  citi- 
zen that  it  certainly  would.  I  asked  him  to  §end  me  a  copy  as  soon 
as  it  appeared,  and  he  wrote  me  that  it  was  not  printed,  and  would  not 
be,  but  he  sent  me  two  other  papers.  Gentile  papers,  which  contained 
very  nearly  verbatim  reports  of  these  particular  paragraphs,  and  by 
comparing  them  with  this  when  they  came  I  found  that  there  were 
only  six  or  seven  departures  in  some  words  that  had  been  misunder- 
stood either  by  me  or  by  the  stenographer.  That  is  the  history  of 
the  document. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Worthington).  Have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcroN.  Allow  me  to  look  over  the  articles  first  to  see 
whether  we  have  any  questions. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Doctor,  I  understand  you  to  affirm  positively  that 
what  you  have  quoted  liere  as  having  been  said  by  Joseph  F.  Smith 
on  that  occasion  was  said  by  him  practically  in  those  words? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  say  that  where  I  have  given  the  quotation 
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marks  those  were  the  very  words.  Of  course  there  might  be  a  diffdr- 
ence  as  to  a  definite  article  or  an  indefinite  article,  but  I  refer  to  the 
nouns  and  the  verbs,  the  root,  idea  words. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  not  merely  your  interpretation  of  the  substance! 

Doctor  Buckley.  Oh,  not  at  all;  not  where  the  quotation  marks 
are.    I  considered  it  a  historic  occasion. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  this  article,  which  purports  to  give  the  sub- 
stance of  what  President  Smith  said^  I  have  not  ocen  able  to  find  anj 
reference  to  what  you  told  us  he  said  upon  the  subject  of  the  mani- 
festo and  of  plural  marriages  being  forbidden  in  the  future.  Was 
there  anything  of  that  kind  in  your  report? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  you  did  not  catch  my  words. 
It  was  not  a  definite  statement.  It  was  an  implication  that  they 
•  understood  the  situation ;  that  it  had  been  disposed  of,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Whatever  it  was,  it  aoes  not  appear  in  this 
article? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir;  it  was  of  no  value,  because  there  is  no 
dispute  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  assumc  that  everybody  understood  that 
plural  marriages  were  forbidden  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  they  assumed  he  had  several 
wives.    That  was  just  assumed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  last  article  which  has  been  oflFered  in 
evidence,  containing  the  witnesses'  report  of  what  took  place,  goes 
on  and  contains  his  comments  upon  various  things  and  matters ;  what 
he  heard  and  learned  from  other  people,  having  no  reference  to  what 
took  place  in  the  tabernacle.  It  would  hardly  oe  competent  here  for 
any  purpose. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Certainly  not.  That  was  entirely  apart  from 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  sugffcst  that  the  witness  confine  it  to  the 
report  of  the  proceedings  in  tne  tabernacle. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  not.  We  had  no  objection  to  Doctor  Buckley 
stating,  in  reply  to  Senator  Forakcr's  question,  everything  good  that 
he  had  heard  about  Senator  Smoot.  We  did  not  have  any  desire  to 
conceal  it.  The  observations  that  Doctor  Buckley  made  on  that  point 
have  gone  in  evidence.  Let  us  have  all  of  his  comments.  I  tiiink 
that  would  be  fair. 

Senator  Forakbr.  I  did  not  ask  any  questions  with  the  idea  of 
brinffing  out  anything  that  was  mere  hearsay.  My  inquiry  was 
wheuier  or  not  he  had  any  personal  knowledge,  and  he  made  the  an- 
swer he  did,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  Then,  without  knowing 
what  his  answer  would  be,  I  asked  him  the  further  question  later 
whether  he  had  heard  from  any  of  these  people  with  whom  he  had 
talked  about  Senator  Smoot  that  he  was  charged  with  having  plural 
wives,  thinking  that  if  he  had  heard  such  statements  it  would  be 

E roper  matter  for  us  to  investigate  by  calling  the  parties  who  gave 
im  the  information,  if  there  were  any  such  parties. 
Senator  Dubois.  You  say,  Doctor,  you  do  not  know  whether  Apos- 
tle Smoot  was  present  at  this  time? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  sat  halfway  down  in  the  center.  The  gentle- 
man who  took  me  in,  a  citizen  of  the  place  with  whom  I  was  at 
the  time,  pointed  out  to  me  such  and  sucn  men,  telling  me  that  they 
were  Apostle  So-and-so.    I  am  confident  that  if — I  can  not  say.    But 
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I  do  not  recoUecfi  that  he  pointed  out  Apostle  Smoot  I  do  not  know 
-whether  he  was  there  or  not. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  day  of  the  month  was  thati 

Doctor  Buckley.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  in  June. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  first  Sunday  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  The  first  Sunday  in  June. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  do  not  rememoer  the  day  of  the  month. 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  Apostle  Smoot  was  present,  did  he  sustain 
Joseph  Smith  and  Heber  Grant  and  Brigham  H.  Roberts? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  could  not  say.  There  was  a  most  extraordinary 
forest  of  hands 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  put  it  in  another  way.  Did  anyone  refuse 
to  sustain  these  three  officers? 

Doctor  Buckley.  There  was  not  a  sound.  There  was  nothing  but 
a  forest  of  hands  all  over.  Of  course  the  Gentiles  did  not  vote.  I 
sat  right  in  the  body  of  Mormons  and  was  astonished  at  the  unan- 
imity, at  their  knowing  the  hymns  without  having  any  hymn  books, 
and  singing  lustily,  and  very  many  other  things  that  had  no  bearing 
on  this. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Who  was  the  citizen  who  pointed  out  the 
apostles  to  you  ? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Rev.  Benjamin  Young,  pastor  of  the  First  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  With  respect  to  the  paragraphs  of  your  report 
which  purport  to  be  verbatim,  how  soon  after  you  heard  these  dis- 
courses was  it  that  thev  were  reduced  to  writing? 

Doctor  Buckley.  They  were  reduced  to  writing  on  the  cars,  more 
or  less,  as  I  left  the  place. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  was  that  after  you  heard  the  dis- 
courses? 

Doctor  Buckley.  A  day  or  two. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Could  you  state  more  definiteljr  than  that? 

Doctor  Buckley.  No,  sir.  [A  pause.]  I  can  by  thinking.  I  went 
from  there  to  Denver  by  daylight  and  I  made  notes  in  my  book  of 
these  performances,  but  whether  I  wrote  down  these  particular  pas- 
sages that  you  speak  of  between  Salt  Lake  and  Denver,  where  I 
stayed  three  days  at  a  coHege  commencement,  or  whether  I  wrote 
them  down  afterwards,  as  I  went  on  to  Minneapolis,  I  can  not  say. 
But  I  can  say  this,  that  a  thing  of  that  kind  I  could  recite  verbatim 
for  weeks  and  weeks  together,  provided  I  had  my  mind  made  up  to 
write  upon  it 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  then,  it  might  have  been 
a  week  after  you  heard  the  discourse  l)cfore  these  passages  which 
appear  in  quotation  marks  in  your  article  were  reduced  to  writing? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  should  hardly  think 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Say  you  were  three  days  in  Denver? 

Doctor  Buckley.  I  can  not  say.  I  brought  back  a  whole  lot  of 
scribbling  relative  to  dates  and  placets,  and  just  exactly  when  I  wrote 
this  I  can  not  say.  But  I  know  I  had  my  letter  all  thought  out  from 
bemnning  to  end  before  I  went  to  bed  that  night. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  language  of  it  then  was  consciously  fixed  in  your 
mind  immediately? 
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Doctor  BuoKLET.  Yes,  instantly;  and  half  the  language  of  the 
letter. 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  first  Sunday  in 
June 

Senator  Forakeb;  We  have  ascertained  it  by  reference  to  a 
calendar. 

The  Chaibman.  It  was  the  5th. 

Senator  Foraker.  It  was  the  5th. 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes;  it  was  the  5th.  The  regular  meeting  had 
been  going  on  since  the  preceding  Friday. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  Sunday  you  speak  of  was  the  5th  of 
June? 

Doctor  Buckley.  Yes,  sir;  the  5th  of  June.  It  was  declared  to  be 
the  first  utterance  of  importance  that  President  Smith  made  after  his 
visit  here. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen! 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Call  Mr.  George  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  committee  did  not  pass  on  the  objection  I 
made  to  the  entire  article  and  the  suggestion  that  what  shall  appear  in 
the  record  be  confined  to  where  Doctor  Buckley  undertakes  to  de- 
scribe what  took  place  at  this  meeting. 

Let  me  say  that  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  great  anxiety 
to  close  this  matter;  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  ever  be  closed  if  we 
are  to  have  not  only  reports  of  meetings  of  this  kind,  but  general  talk 
about  the  situation  that  writers  happen  to  gather  on  the  streets,  or 
wherever  they  may  be. 

Doctor  Buckley.  May  I  say  that  I  do  not  think  this  part  should  go 
in,  because  this  was  the  end  of  three  letters,  and  after  I  finished  with 
the  president  I  went  on  to  write  suggestions  about  the  Mormon  situa- 
tion, with  spec'al  reference  to  whether  Christians  could  make  any 
headway  in  converting  them,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  case. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  withdraw  the  request  I  made. 

Doctor  Buckley.  For  the  most  part  that  is  the  character  of  the  last 
part  of  the  article. 

The  Chairman.  The  request  is  withdrawn. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  thought  it  was  only  a  descriptive  account  of  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  the  counsel  would  have  no  objection — and  I 
think  that  is  what  Senator  Foraker  had  in  mind — to  the  insertion  in 
the  record  of  that  part  of  the  articles  which  describes  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Worthington.  We  have  no  objection  to  putting  in  the  Record 
what  refers  to  the  meeting. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel  can  agree  upon  the  part  of  the  articles 
which  are  to  appear,  and  they  will  be  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Worthington  (to  Mr.  Tayler).  You  draw  your  pencil  through 
what  you  think  ought  not  to  go  in,  and  we  will  look  at  it  later. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well. 

The  articles,  as  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  appear  in  the  record, 
are  as  follows: 
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Editorial  totter.] 

n. 

IN   SALT  LAKE  CITT. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Young,  the  pastor  of  the  First  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  only  been  in  that  position 
a  few  months.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was  pastor  of  Asbury  Church, 
in  Denver,  Colo.,  and  previous  to  that  in  other  churches  in  Colorado 
conference.  At  the  general  conference  he  asked  me  to  preach  in 
Salt  Lake  City  on  the  morning  of  the  first  Sabbath  in  June.  I  con- 
sented to  do  so  if  certain  arrangements  could  be  made,  and  if  Mr. 
Young  conducts  everything  assumed  by  or  conmiitted  to  him  with 
as  much  accuracy,  promptitude,  and  genuine  courtesy  as  he  displayed 
in  this  case,  he  not  only  ought  to  succeed  there,  but  everywhere  that 
he  may  go.  What  a  lubricating  effect  courtesy  has  upon  dusty  and 
wayworn  travelers !  Though  there  is  truth  in  the  proverb  that  over- 
doing a  courtesy  is  better  than  underdoing  it,  ostentation  and  indif- 
ference are  alike  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  distasteful  or 
misunderstood.  The  train  was  much  delayed,  arriving  several 
hours  late.  I  found  myself  more  weary  than  at  any  period  m  the  six 
weeks  of  travel  and  work;  but  under  Mr.  Young^  treatment  the 
lassitude  was  dissipated  in  five  minutes  and  never  returned. 

Sunday  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful;  the  church — a  large 
one — was  crowded.  There  were  many  general  conference  delegates 
and  visitors  present,  and,  in  addition  to  the  excursionists  going  East, 
there  were  several  Methodists  and  members  of  other  Christian  con- 
gtegAtioDS  in  the  East  who  were  going  West.  The  society,  as  I  found 
by  conversing  with  various  memhers,  is  in  a  very  hopend  condition, 
pleased  with  its  new  pastor  and  his  family,  and  expecting  to  share  the 
prosperity  to  which  other  Protestant  pastors  and  the  rapidly  growing 
popmation  look  forward.  The  church  has  a  problem  on  its  hands 
that  must  be  speedily  decided :  Whether  to  enlarge  and  beautify  the 
present  building,  tear  down  and  rebuild  on  the  site  now  occupied,  or 
to  sell  the  same  and  build  elsewhere.  Young  as  Salt  Lake  City  is,  it 
has  a  down-town  and  an  up-town  problem.  The  present  building  is 
of  brick.  We  have  seen  many  churches  recently  in  process  of  erection 
while  the  congregation  continued  to  attend  services  in  the  old  build- 
ing on  the  same  spot,  and  it  seems  quite  often  a  reasonable  method  of 
proceeding  to  build  the  walls  of  the  new  and  worship  in  the  old  till 
the  time  to  complete  the  interior  arrives. 

The  present  church  is  admirably  suited  from  many  points  of  view, 
but  Ae  judgment  of  an  occasional  visitor  amounts  to  but  little  in  such 
cases.  The  choir  and  organist  not  only  led  the  people  efficiently  in 
congregational  singing,  but  executed  the  parts  entirely  taken  by  them- 
selves in  a  creditable  manner,  and  in  one  instance  the  performance 
was  so  fine  as  to  leave  a  very  pleasant  recollection. 

THK  SERVICES   IN   THE   MORMON  TABERNACLE. 

Mr.  Young  had  informed  me  in  Los  Angeles  that  I  would  not  have 
the  opportunity,  which  I  had  had  on  former  occasions,  of  attending 
services  at  the  tabernacle,  as  the  first  Sunday  in  the  month  is  a  fast 
a— TOfi  9—0611 — » 
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day  and  the  tabernacle  is  not  open  on  that  day  except  on  special  occa- 
sions, and  he  knew  of  nothing  to  break  the  ordinary  rule.  Much  to 
my  jrratification  a  special  occasion  oc<5urred,  and  one  of  greater  inter- 
est, probably,  than  any  that  has  taken  place  there  for  many  years.  It 
was  the  general  conference  of  the  Young  Ladies"  and  Young  Men's 
Mutual  finprovement  Associations  of  Mormonism.  In  the  morning 
it  convened  at  assembly  hall,  and  held  meetings  in  the  tabernacle  at 
2  and  7.30  p.  m.  The  early  meeting  was  devoted  to  essays  and  com- 
ments upon  them.  The  subjects  selected  and  discussed  were  pertinent, 
and  the  first  might  well  be  discussed  among  Methodists.  It  was 
"  Reverence  for  our  places  of  worship."  After  much  discussion  this 
resolution  was  passed: 

"  Be  it  resolved  by  the  oificers  of  the  Young  Ladies^  and  Young 
MerCs  Mutual  Improt^em.ent  Association^^  in  conference  assemblea^ 
That  we  will  exert  every  effort  to  persuade  the  members  of  our  asso- 
ciations to  join  us  in  developing  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  people  a 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  sacred  places  and  sacred  things,  and  to 
unite  with  us  in  refraining  from  talk,  laughter,  and  all  unseemly  con- 
duct in  our  worshiping  assemblages,  and  m  keeping  all  our  places  of 
worship  clean,  well  ventilated,  and  attractive." 

"  The  responsibility  of  officers  "  was  another  theme,  and  one  of  the 
points  emphasized  was  punctuality  in  keeping  promises.  "  The  social 
life  "  also  was  discussed,  and  apparently,  from  the  reports,  most  intel- 
ligently. The  tabernacle  was  crowded  below  and  well  filled  above  in 
the  afternoon.  The  great  organ  and  choir  fulfilled  the  reputation 
which  they  have,  though  I  was  told  that  quite  a  large  numl>er  of  the 
bass  singers  of  the  choir  were  absent.  The  decorum  of  the  Mormons, 
young  and  old,  was  reverential  and  from  every  point  of  view  equal  to 
what  I  have  seen  at  any  very  large  congregation  of  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  and  much  above  the  average. 

The  young  people  scattered  through  the  building  conducted  them- 
selves well;  tney  listened  to  all  the  proceedings.  When  the  voting 
took  jplace,  of  which  there  was  considerable,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  who  were  Mormons  and  who  were  not,  and  this  gave  me 
also  the  further  opportunity  of  observing  the  behavior  of  hundreds 
of  them.  Long  hymns  were  given  out,  and  everywhere  the  Mormons 
took  part  in  the  singing,  and  many  of  the  voung  people  were  able  to 
sing  eight  or  nine  verses  without  the  boots.  Very  few  had  boolra. 
The  prayers  that  were  offered  during  the  afternoon  were  just  such 
as  might  have  been  offered  in  ordinary  Christian  chjirches.  The 
tones  of  sanctimoniousness  were  not  more  marked  than  elsewhere, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  prayers  certainly  carried  to  the  ear  either  the 
accents  of  sincerity  and  sanctity  or  an  imitation  of  them  which 
would  rank  the  persons  offering  the  prayers  with  the  great  actors 
of  the  world. 

BOBEBTS   AS   AN   ORATOR. 

The  first  speaker  was  Mr.  B.  H.  Roberts,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  violation  of  the  Edmunds 
law.  Mr.  Roberts  is  considered  one  of  the  best  speakers  they  have — 
one  gentleman  told  me  the  very  best.  His  manner  was  dignified, 
though  his  enunciation  was  not  rapid,  neither  was  it  slow  enough  to 
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be  tedious.  His  style  generalljr  would  be  fit  for  a  legislative  b<idy 
or  a  set  oration  on  some  historical  anniversary.  Ostensibly  he  was 
delivering  an  address  of  welcome.  He  set  forth  that  the  conference 
was  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  gathering,  the  purpose 
being  to  devise  me>ans  for  the  moral  uplifting  and  advancement  of 
what  could  be  well  regarded  as  a  groat  people.  He  then  likened 
the  work  of  the  association  to  that  of  an  artist,  which  was  gradually 
brought  out  through  constant  effort  intelligently  and  systematically 
directed.  He  considered  himself  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  work 
of  the  pioneen-;,  and  made  a  fine  point  in  the  way  of  comparison  when 
he  said  that  the  Latter-Day  Saints  would  yet  aestroy  the  misconcepr 
tions  of  the  world  concerning  them  if  they  had  to  do  it  in  monu- 
ments of  stone,  referring  at  the  time  to  the  superl>  temple  so  near. 

He  referred  to  a  cart(M)n  published  in  Collier's  Weekly,  labeled 
'^A  Latter-Day  Saint,"  which  repre.sente<l  a  Mormon  with  the  coun- 
tenance and  manner  of  a  cunning  libertine.  In  striking  contrast  to 
it  he  said  there  was  in  the  same  paper  a  splendid  picture  of  President 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  which  in  itself  gave  the  lie  to  the  insinuation 
sought  to  be  drawn  out,  and  stamped  the  authors  and  instigators  of 
the  libelous  caricature  as  men  prompted  by  a  desire  to  oppose  the 
truth.  At  this  point  he  paid  a  nighly  wrought  tribute  to  President 
Smith,  spoke  without  reserve  of  the  investigation  at  Washington  and 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  President  Smith  acquitted  himself  as  a 
witness.  He  uttered  this  sentence:  "  Placed  before  the  leading  men 
of  the  nation,  engaged  in  an  unequal  conflict  with  the  Government, 
he  met  them  as  an  honest  man,  a  product  of  Mormonism,  and  gave  to 
tJie  nation  the  truth  concerning  a  despised  people." 

The  address  was  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  make  a  great  im- 
pression on  the  young  Mormons  present  and  upon  any  intelligent 
strangers  from  other  countries  who  knew  nothing  about  the  Mormons. 
Having  read  the  testimony  of  B.  H.  RobertvS,  in  which  it  was  con- 
clusively proved  that  he  had  married  polygamously  and  concealed  the 
fact  of  marrying  his  third  wife  from  his  two  wives  already  existing, 
I  saw  in  him  only  a  shrewd  special  pleader.  His  references  to  Presi- 
dent Smith  lost  a  little  by  prolongation.  WTioever  praises  to  excess 
not  only  invites,  but  usually  elicits,  criticism  of  the  object  of  his 
eulogy. 

President  Elmina  S.  Tavlor,  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Association,  was 
to  speak,  but  was  physically  unable  to  do  so.  Her  second  counselor, 
Mrs.  Martha  H.  Tmgey,  spoke,  and  did  so  with  as  much  of  a  heart- 
felt and  earnest  manner  as  would  be  heard  in  our  woman's  mission- 
ary societies.  One  of  the  speakers  discussed  the  cooperation  of 
parents  in  home  preparation.  He  set  forth  that  the  natural  elements 
of  their  situation  were  such  as  to  produce  great  singers  in  the  whole 
region,  to  say  nothing  of  what  religion  the  young  people  believe  in; 
but  he  added  that  this  religion  embraces  everything  upbuilding  and 
ennobling  and  calculated  to  develop  the  very  highest  type  of  manhood 
and  womanhood.  He  maintained  that  if  tfie  parents  did  not  prepare 
the  boy  he  would  find  the  meetings  flat  and  unprofitable.  The  "boy 
must  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  he  is  the  architect  of 
his  own  fate,  and  must  be  taught  to  gather  the  thought  in  the  lesson 
and  then  generate  it."  Pleasant  home  study  was  the  only  antidote 
for  street  walking. 
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K8TABLISHIN0  PERMANENCE. 

Let  anyone  who  thinks  Mormonism  likely  speedily  to  die  read  the 
statistics  which  the  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's  Improvement  Asso- 
ciations read  concerning  that  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Iniprovement  Associations. 

It  was  reported  that  there  are  684  associations  in  all  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  with  a  total  enrollment 
of  25,233  and  an  average  attendance  per  week  of  12,135.  The  library 
record  showed  a  total  list  of  11,734  different  drawers  of  books.  Tb« 
total  number  of  primary  associations,  feeders  of  the  Young  Ladies 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations,  resembling  the  Junior  League  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  is  659;  the  total  enrollment  for  the  past  year 
amounted  to  46,008,  with  an  average  weekly  attendance  of  20,582. 
This  is  the  report  only  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual  Improvement 
Associations. 

The  Young  Men's  Associations  number  662,  their  total  member- 
ship being  30,863  and  the  weekly  attendance  14,331.  These  figures 
show  that  the  total  of  all  the  associations  wa,s  2,005,  the  total  member- 
ship 102,104,  and  the  average  attendance  each  week  47,048. 

The  method  of  voting  was  specially  interesting.  It  was  done  by 
the  uplifted  hand.  Officers  are  not  said  to  be  elected,  but "  sustained. ' 
The  authorities  prepare  the  list,  read  the  names,  and  the  vote  sustains 
them  or  otherwise.  This  word  is  used  all  the  way  through.  After 
sustaining  the  president  of  primaries  and  counselors,  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  primaries,  the  president  and  counselors  of  the  Young 
Ladies'  Association,  and  the  first  general  superintendent  of  the  Young 
Men's  Association,  President  Smith  was  sustained,  as  were  his  assist- 
ants, Heber  J.  Grant  and  B.  H.  Roberts.  The  secretary  and  treasurer, 
musical  director  and  assistant,  and  all  the  aids  wer«  sustained.  Even 
the  political  bosses  of  the  country — the  Quays,  the  Platts,  the  Crokers, 
the  Hills — have  never  attained  such  control  as  wjis  manifest  here. 

All  the  votes  were  unanimous,  and  as  the  name  of  each  proposed 
officer  was  read  a  great  forest  of  hands  was  raised  with  mechanical 
precision. 

In  one  case  the  reader  of  the  report  made  a  mistake  and  read  a 
name  which  should  not  have  been.  But  the  nomination  was  unani- 
mously sustained.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  mistake  being  dis- 
covered, the  right  name  was  put  and  that  was  unanimously  sustained. 
The  time  kept  by  the  great  organ  and  the  choir  was  perfect,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  time  kept  by  these  voters. 

J.  M.  B. 

[Editorial   letter.] 
III. 

THE  UNCOMPROMISING  ATTITUDE  OF  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  MORMON  CHURCH. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon  service  President  Joseph  Smith 
had  expressed  the  hope  that  all  present  would  secure  seats  and  remain 
seated  until  the  close  of  the  meeting,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  exer- 
cises. As  the  exercises  were  very  long,  notwithstanding  the  courteous 
remarks  of  the  president  quite  a  number  of  delegates  to  the  general 
conference  and  others  took  their  departure  when  they  were  little 
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more  than  half  through  and  received  therefor  punishment  as  was 
most  meet,  for  they  lost  the  opportunity  of  hearmg  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  addresses  ever  delivered  By  a  president  of  the  Mormon 
church;  indeed,  it  became  a  historic  occasion.  After  Professor  Mc- 
Clelland had  exquisitely  rendered  upon  the  organ,  "Home,  Sweet 
Home,"  President  Smith  addressed  tne  conference,  beginning  thus: 

A  MILD  SENSATION. 

"  I  have  been  requested  to  make  some  remarks  relative  to  the  great 
and  important  subject  of  marriage;  but  as  I  have  very  little  time  in 
which  to  speak,  I  can  not  hope  to  say  all  that  might  be  said  on  this 
subject." 

This  was  received  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  by  the  Gentiles  and 
with  a  look  of  interest  by  the  Mormons.  President  Smith  is  tall 
and  stalwart,  with  a  lon^,  gray  beard,  and  at  a  distance  in  the  Taber- 
nacle appeared  much  older  than  he  is.  His  voice  is  of  the  tenor 
quality  and  seemed  somewhat  weak  in  the  early  part  of  his  dis- 
course. I  suppose  that  at  the  present  time  no  subject  in  the  world 
would  have  interested  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  so  much  as  the 
one  announced.  It  has  been  but  a  few  months  since,  in  response  to 
an  authoritative  summons  by  the  Senate,  he  appeared  before  a  com- 
mittee and  was  cross-examined  by  the  ablest  men  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  and  because  he  frankly  acknowledged  the  situation  and 
apparently  directly  answered  all  the  questions  put  to  him  (except 
such  as  related  to  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  Temple,  where  the  secret 
archives  of  Mormonism  are  kept,  the  arcana,  in  fact,  which  no  Gren- 
tile  eye  can  see)  definitely,  however  inconsistent  he  appeared,  some 
spoke  very  slightingly  of  his  appearance  on  that  occasion.  In  speak- 
ing his  intonations  were  very  pleasant,  as  was  also  the  expression  of 
his  countenance;  his  appearance  was  patriarchal. 

THE   ADDRESS. 

He  began  by  saying  that  a  great  many  people  in  the  world  regard 
marriage  as  a  mere  business  or  social  contract,  terminated  at  death, 
and  g:ovemed  largeh^  by  laws  of  convenience  and  the  laws  of  the 
land,  in  force  and  effect  only  for  this  life.  The  result  of  this  custom 
is  that  the  yoke  of  matrimony  sits  very  easily  upon  the  shoulders  of 
most  men,  and  also  upon  many  women.  The  latter,  however,  assume 
the  greater  responsibility  in  this  relation,  as  they  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  motherhood.  "  I  hold  and  feel  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  man  in  entering  upon  married  life  should  be  just  as  great  as  that 
of  the  woman.  The  world  holds  the  ties  of  wedlock  in  Tight  esteem. 
The  secular  press  is  filled  with  slurring  allusions,  ooarse  jokes,  and 
caustic  jibes  at  the  marriage  relation.  Men,  and  many  of  the  women, 
consider  the  oath  of  fidelity  in  the  marriage  ceremony  with  ill- 
concealed  contempt.  All  this*  results  in  licentiousness  and  widespread 
immorality." 

He  read  passages  from  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  particularly 
these  verses : 

"And  God  said.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness : 
And  let  them  have  dominion  over  "iie  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the 
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fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all  the  earth,  and  over 
every  creeping  thing  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth. 

"  So  God  created  man  in  His  own  image,  in  the  image  of  God  cre- 
ated He  him;  male  and  female  created  He  them." 

After  this,  he  said,  when  Adam  and  Eve  were  created,  the  com- 
mand was  that  they  should  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  They 
were  formed  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  and  bound  together 
not  for  this  life  alone,  but  for  time  and  eternity,  a  custom  which  God 
designed  should  be  perpetuated  in  the  earth.*  This  was  not  a  civil 
contract,  but  a  contract  wrought  out  by  God  for  the  guidance  and 
rule  of  life  of  His  children. 

He  threw  out  an  intimation  that  God  is  male  and  female :  '*  From 
this  portion  of  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  marriage  was  intended 
to  continue  through  all  ages.  It  was  formed  for  immortal  beings;  it 
is  not  a  civil  contract  until  death  shall  thus  part;  it  is  a  contract 
between  two  immortal  beings,  to  continue  both  in  this  world  and  in 
the  next.  I  repeat  it,  the  w^ord  of  the  Lord  is  that  man  was  made  in 
the  image  and  likeness  of  God,  male  and  female.  This  fact  people 
will  not  understand,  and  its  application  to  the  question  of  marriage 
they  will  not  comprehend.  Neither  will  they  comprehend  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Gospel." 

He  then  returned  to  the  subject  previously  mentioned :  "  Marriage 
is  a  standing  joke  with  many.  In  entertainments  marriage  is  made 
light  of.  In  many  of  the  newspapers  jokes  are  crack(»d  and  remarks 
are  printed  ridiculing  the  holy  institution  of  matrimony.  It  is 
abominable.  This  state  of  things  is  one  of  the  curses  of  the  world 
to-day."  Here  he  denounced  in  a  manner  to  be  approved  by  every 
pure-minded  person  and  lover  of  home  the  extremes  to  which  divorce 
has  gone,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  the  ludicrous  aspect  in  which 
marriage  is  placed  by  the  jokes  made  by  men  upon  women  and 
women  upon  men  has  much  to  do  with  it.  Lifting  himself  to  his  full 
height,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the  vast  assemblv,  and  said, 
"  This  sort  of  thing  can  not  exist  in  Zion  with  impunity. 

Near  where  I  sat  persons  were  conversing  in  wliispers  such  as,  "  I 
wonder  if  he  will  speak  of  his  own  family."  The  words  were  hardly 
uttered  before  he  spoke  of  the  mothers  of  his  children  as  given  to  him 
by  God,  as  saints  of  God,  and  thanked  them  for  what  they  had  been 
and  are  to  him.  He  alluded  to  the  jokes  that  men  make  upon  moth- 
ers-in-law, and  declared  that  it  shows  a  degraded  condition  of  society. 
One  of  these  close  listeners  whispered  to  another,  "  I  wonder  if  he 
will  dare  to  say  '  mothers-in-law,' "  and  a  negative  opinion  was  given. 
Hardly  had  the  words  l)een  uttered  l>efore  he  exclaimed :  "  Many  peo- 
ple in  this  world  joke  about  their  mothers-in-law,  as  if  to  have  a 
mother-in-law  is  one  of  the  curses  of  humanity.  I  want  to  say  now 
to  you  all  that  the  best  friends  I  ever  had  have  been  my  mothers-in- 
law.  I  loved  and  honored  them  and  shall  ever  hold  their  memory 
sacred.     They  were  true  w^omen  and  worthy  of  their  daughters." 

I  testify  that  the  great  audience,  who  knew  that  the  president  has 
five  wives  living  and  forty-five  children,  heard  this  statement  quietly 
and  resiK»otfully,  and  if  they  had  not  doiiQ,  so  thev  would  have  been 
subdued  by  the  seeming  sincerity  and  depth  of  feeling  with  which  he 
spoke. 
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He  did  not  flinch,  and  took  up  one  by  one  several  New  Testament 
passages  and  attempted  to  harmonize  them  with  Mormonism.  For 
instance,  he  read  Luke  XX,  27-35,  where  the  woman  was  married  suc- 
cessively to  seven  brothers  under  Jewish  law.  This  passage  over- 
throws his  whole  system,  for  when  the  Sadducees  said  unto  him, 
"  Whose  wife  is  she  in  the  resurrection?  "  Christ  replied : 

"  The  children  of  this  world  marrv,  and  are  given  in  marriage:  but 
they  which  shall  be  accounted  wortliy  to  obtain  that  world,  and  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  marriage : 
neither  can  thev  die  any  more :  for  they  are  equal  unto  the  angels ; 
and  are  the  children  of  God,  being  the  children  of  the  resurrection." 

But  President  Smith  thus  undertook  to  dispose  of  it:  Christ  inti- 
mates that  she  belonged  only  to  the  one  to  whom  God  had  given  her. 
In  the  same  way,  when  Horace  Greeley  asked  Brigham  Young  how 
he  harmonized  his  numerous  wives  with  the  passage,  "  Let  every 
bishop  be  the  husband  of  one  wife,"  the  foxy  Brigham  Young 
answered :  "  This  means  that  he  must  have  one  at  least ;  he  can  not 
be  an  unmarried  man."" 

Neither  fanaticism  nor  hypocrisy  finds  much  difficulty  in  interpret- 
ing Scripture  so  as  to  make  it  suit  its  needs. 

Soon  after  uttering  these  words  a  great  change  took  place  in  his 
manner.  His  voice  rang  out  as  strong  and  clear  as  that  of  William 
J.  Brvan;  he  was  not  defiant,  but  most  earnestly  definite  and  deter- 
mined as  he  exclaimed :  "'  I  dare  not  and  can  not  cast  aside  those  to 
whom  God  in  his  infinite  wisdom  has  joined  me  for  time  and  for  eter- 
nity. I  dare  not  and  will  not  cast  aside  the  mothers  of  my  children. 
If  I  did,  I  should  forfeit  all  the  blessings  that  God  will  bestow  upon 
those  who  are  faithful  to  their  trust.  If  I  did  I  sliould  be  forever 
danmed  and  be  forever  deprived  of  the  companionship  of  God,  my 
wives,  my  sons,  my  daughters,  and  all  those  most  dear  to  me  through- 
out eternity. 

*'  I  am  not  a  coward  or  a  craven  thing.  I  may  be  driven  to  the  last 
extremity,  but  I  wouhl  not  shrink  from  exile,  imprisonment,  or  any 
earthly  hardship  that  might  come  to  me  in  fulfilling  my  duty  to  God 
and  man.  When  it  comes,  liowever,  to  throwing  aside  all  hope  of 
futui'e  happiness,  all  expectation  of  continued  union  with  those  I  love, 
I  will  not  make  such  a  sacrifice.  I  (hire  not  and  can  not.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  forfeit  an  eternal  inheritance  by  yielding  to  the  customs 
of  the  world.  I  can  not,  I  dare  not  risk  eternal  danmation  by  putting 
away  the  responsibilities  which  God  has  placed  upon  me.  But  rather 
I  will  l)e  true  to  my  duty,  true  to  my  trust,  true  to  my  God,  my  wives, 
and  my  children." 

In  conclusion  he  assured  the  people  that  the  Mormon  system  is 
not  a  system  of  adultery  nor  of  concubinage,  but  a  system  of  marriage, 
and  pleaded  with  Latter-Day  Saints  to  enter  into  it  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  God,  and  said  the  blessings  of  life  and  posterity  would 
result.  He  pleaded  also  for  the  purity  of  the  home,  and  affirmed  that 
there  are  none  more  pure  in  all  the  earth  than  the  homes  of  the  Latter- 
Day  Saints.  He  concluded  with  the  passage, ''  Whosoever  looketh  on 
a  woman  to  lust  after  her  hath  committed  adultery  with  her  already 
in  his  heart,"  and  called  upon  the  people  to  avoid  adultery  as  they 
would  a  pestilence. 
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TBSTIMOFSr  OP  OEOKOE  BETVOLSS. 

George  Eeynolds,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  live  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayuesr.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Since  July,  18C5. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  a  member  of  arid  an  officer  in  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  that  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  baptized  in  1856. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  for  some  years  before  going  to  that  country 
you  were  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  official  position  in  the  church  do  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  one  of  the  first  seven  presidents  of  the  seventy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Any  other  position? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  the  first  assistant  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day schools  of  the  church. 

Sir.  Tayler.  Do  you  hold  any  other  position 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  actually  in  the  cnurch.  Lam  one  of  the  church 
secretaries.    That  is  my  business. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  what  work  are  you  mostly  employed? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  mostly  employed  in  the  missionary  department 
of  the  church.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  missionary  committee  of  the 
apostles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Secretary  of  the  missionary  committee  of  the  apostles? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  where  most  of  my  work  is  done. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  time,  as  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  is  wholly 
occupied  by  your  duties  to  the  church  organization? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  I  may  say  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  named  all  the  positions  which  you  occupy? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  associate  editor  oi  the  Juvenile  Instructor,  tne 
organ  of  the  Sunday  schools,  if  you  consider  that  a  church  position. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  relation  do  you  sustain  to  the  keepmg  of  the 
records  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  make  no  certificates  of  records  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  done  so  in  years  past 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  position  did  you  hold  then? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  at  that  time  the  clerk  or  recorder  of  the 
endowment  house. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  many  years  ago  that  I  was  the  recorder,  and 
^nce  that  time  at  various  periods  I  have  been  asked  for  certificates, 
principally  in  behalf  of  persons  who  had  married  soldiers,  and  whose 
husbands  were  dead,  and  who  were  endeavoring  to  get  pensions.  I 
have  made  out  certificates  with  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  made  out  certificates! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 
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Mr,  Tatler,  How  recently  have  you  made  out  such  a  certificate? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  I  have  no  idea  whatever. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  no  idea  whatever? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  the  least. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  made  it  out 
within  the  last  year? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Within  the  last  two  years? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  not.  According  to  my  best  recollection,  I 
have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Within  the  last  five  years? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  may  have  done  it.    I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  may  have  done  so.  What  position  did  you  hold 
when  you  last  made  out  a  certificate  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  held  the  position  I  occupy  now,  but  the  marriage 
took  place  in  all  probability  at  the  time  that  I  was  acting  as  the  re- 
corder in  the  endowment  house,  and  the  books  at  tliat  time  I  had 
access  to. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  That  is  to  say,  you  had  access  to  the  books? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 
^  Mr.  Tayler.  Say  five  years  ago,  when  you  held  the  same  official  po- 
sitions that  you  now  hold? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yas,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  a  Question  right  here?  What  year  did 
you  cease  to  be  recorder  in  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  can  not  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  ten,  or  twenty,  or 
thirty  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  I  have  never  acted  in  the  endowment  house  as  re- 
corder since,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  1871. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  get  the  date. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  endowment  house  was  torn  down  in  1890 
or  1891. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Somewhere  about  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  the  endowment  house  was  torn  down  in  1890. 
Do  you  mean  that  a  spiritual  edifice  in  which  endowments  are  taken 
was  annihilated  in  1800  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  by  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  direction  of  the  president  of  the  church?  Nobody 
has  taken  an  endowment  since  then  s 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  endowments  are  continued  in  the  temples. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  coui'se.  Then,  when  you  speak  of  the  endowment 
house  being  taken  down  you  mean  some  physical,  temporal  structure? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Yes,  sir;  I  mean  a  house  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  word. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  the  endowment  house  spiritually  exists? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  people  take  endowments  still  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;  they  still  take  endowments. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  say  the  endowment  house  was  taken  down 
jQU  merely  mean  that  some  particular  edifice  was  taken  down? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  the  edifice  known  by  that  name  was  taken 
down. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  certified  to  marriages  at  the  time  when  you  held 
the  same  positions  that  you  hold  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  but  the  records  were  accessible  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  accessible  to  you ?    How  accessible  to  you? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Some  of  them  were  in  my  possession  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  the  title  of  your  office  then  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  they  in  your  custody  now  or  under  your  control? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  access  to  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  or  why  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  taken  away  several  years  ago. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Taken  away  from  where? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Taken  away  from  the  office  where  I  worked. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  where  you  worked  when  you  gave  the  certifi- 
cates the  records  were  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  that  place? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  In  the  office  or  the  president  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  they  taken  away  from  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  Several  years  ago ;  how  long,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  a  matter  of  any  interest  or  consequence  that 
they  were  taken  away  from  that  place? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  scarcely  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  did  it  make  any  impression  on  your  mind  that 
they  were  taken  away  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nothing  particular. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  they  taken  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understand  they  were  taken  to  the  temiple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  they  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynou)S.  I  do  not  laiow ;  I  have  not  seen  them  since. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTio  is  the  custodian  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  say.     I  think 
I  can  say  truthfully  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  idea  who  has  custody  of  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  most  probable  persons  are  the  recorders  in  the 
temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \ATio  are  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  several  of  them,  Mr.  Nicholson  being 
one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  chief? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mr.  Nicholson. 

Mr.  Tay'ler.  Who  are  his  asvsistants? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  not  tell  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  is  it  sinc^  you  have  acted  in  any  way  in 
relation  to  these  records  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  granting  certificates? 
^    Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 
K   lir.  Reynolds.  I  told  you  I  could  not  remember.    It  was  a  thing 
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of  very  small  importance  in  the  performance  of  my  daily  duties  and 
made  no  impression  on  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  matter  of  giving  certificates  while  the  records 
were  under  your  eye  was  a  matter  of  daily  occurrence? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  of  daily  occurrence.  I  gave  only  a 
few.     But  it  came  in  the  regular  routine  of  my  work  as  secretary. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  gave  them  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  gave  them  on  going  to  the  records  and  comparing 
them.     I  gave  a  copy  of  the  entry  and  certified  thereto. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  at  that  time  had  access  to  the  marriage  records 
of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  To  those  that  had  been  performed  in  the  Endow- 
ment House. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Did  you  have  there  any  record  of  the  marriages  per- 
formed otherwise  or  elsewhere  than  in  the  Endowment  House  which 
was  taken  down? 

Mr.  Reynou)8.  There  are  some  that  were  performed  in  the  early 
days  in  the  office  of  President  Brigham  Yoimg  and  in  the  temple 
at  Nauvoo. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And  no  record  of  the  marriages  that  occurred  in  the 
temple  at  Salt  Lake  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Where  was  that  record  kept? 

Mr.  Reynou>s,  I  imagine  it  was  kept  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  You  imagine  it  was  kept  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  this  record  that  you  saw  a  separate  book  which 
contained  only  a  certain  class  of  records,  or  the  record  of  a  certain 
class  of  marriages — that  is,  occurring  within  a  certain  period? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  were  a  large  inunber  of  small  books  that  con- 
tained records  of  various  ordinances  that  had  been  performed  at 
different  times — marriages  and  work  for  tii3  dead  and  other  things. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  the  records  of  the  different  ordinances  were 
kept  in  separate  books,  according  to  the  kind  of  ordinance? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No.  Sometinies  the  same  book  contained  various 
ordinances,  sometimes  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  anv  svstem  bv  which  those  records  were 
kept? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  system  apparently  changed  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  ^^^len  we  first  went  to  Utah  conditions  were  dif- 
ferent from  what  they  are  now,  and  paper  was  very  scarce,  and  the 
records  were  all  put  together  in  one  small  book. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  One  small  book? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  You  say  that  up  to  the  time  that  you  ceased  to  have 
personal  knowledge  of  those  records  they  were  kept  in  a  good  many 
different  books — small  books. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;   small  books. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  recent  were  the  records  of  which  you  have 
knowledge  and  to  which  yon  had  acce^ss? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  temple,  as  far  as  Salt 
Ijake  City  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Tailer.  Prior  to  the  opening  of  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tatusr.  When  was  the  temple  opened? 

Mr.  ItEYN0iJ)8.  In  1893, 1  believe. 

Senator  Overman.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  right  here.  Ton 
say  these  books  contained  records  of  marriaire  and  the  work  for  the 
dead? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  What  do  you  mean  by  work  for  the  dead? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  believe  it  takes  as  much  to  save  a  dead  man  or 
woman  as  a  living  man  or  woman,  and  every  ordinance  necessary  for 
the  salvation  of  a  living  person,  performed  by  themselves,  can  be  done 
by  proxies  or  their  heirs,  such  as  baptism,  ordination. 

Senator  Overman.  You  baptize  people  after  they  are  dead? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  You  marry  people  after  they  are  dead? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  And  people  are  saved  after  they  are  dead? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  believe  that  the  mercy  of  the  Lord  continues 
through  all  eternity,  and  that  the  plan  of  salvation  is  not  confined  to 
this  short  life  alone,  but  when  persons  die  they  go  into  the  spirit 
world  and  are  still  subject  to  the  mercy  of  the  Lord. 

Senator  Overman.  They  are  married  and  given  in  marriage  after 
death? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  as  on  earth.  • 

Senator  Overman.  As  on  earth? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;  by  their  representatives  here. 

Senator  Overman.  You  have  a  lorm  of  baptism  after  death? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  a  form  of  baptism  for  those  who  are  dead. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all  on  that  point.  Senator? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  you  have  a  certain  method  of  joining  in  marriage, 
do  you  also  have  one  for  severing  the  marriage  relation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  the  church  grants  divorce  of  those  who 
have  been  married  for  time  and  eternity.  For  the  legal  wives  that 
is  not  done  until  the  courts  have  acted  and  separated  the  parties.     For 

{)lural  wives — that  is,  marriages  which  are  not  recognized  by  the 
aw,  they  are  granted  divorces  on  application,  without  any  action  of 
the  courts,  because  the  courts  will  take  no  action,  as  they  do  not 
recognize  the  marriage. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  these  divorce  proceedings  confined  to  the 
living?     You  spoke  of  marriages  after  death. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  T  have  known  very  rarely  of  a  woman  seeking  to 
be  separated  from  her  husband  after  he  was  dead,  and  the  president 
of  the  church  hearing  her  statement  has  directed  that  the  marriage 
be  canceled  on  the  records. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  say  you  have  heard  of  that  frequently 
or  infrequently  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  frequent! v.     Once  in  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  also  customary  ior  those  who  have  been  mar- 
ried solely  for  eternity — that  is  to  say,  a  living  person  married  to  a* 
dead  person — to  have  that  marriage  also  dissolved? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  he^ird  of 
such  a  thing  or  having  to  do  with  anything  of  that  kind.  I  presume 
it  is  possible. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  It  is  possible! 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  possible;  but  it  has  not  come  in  my  experi- 
ence, according  to  my  present  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  often  have  you  known  of  a  divorce  being  granted 
by  the  church  to  a  man  or  a  woman  whose  husband  or  wife,  as  the 
case  may  be,  had  died  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Many  times? 

Mr.  Reynotj>8.  I  should  not  call  it  many ;  a  few  I  should  say. 

Senator  Foraker.  You  confined  your  statement,  as  I  understood 
you,  to  cases  where  women  had  applied  for  divorces  from  husbands 
who  were  deceased? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Have  there  been  any  cases  where  the  husband 
has  applied  for  a  divorce  from  the  wife  who  was  deceased? 

Mr.  Keynoij)8.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Do  you  now  whether  the  church  grants  a  divorce,  in 
so  far  as  the  church  can  do  so,  to  what  are  called  legally  married  per- 
sons prior  to  the  order  of  the  court  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  earlv  history  of  the  church  in  Utah  they  did 
so,  but  for  very  many  years  tliey  have  not  done  so. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Ordinarily 

Senator  Foraker.  Mr.  Tayler,  if  I  do  not  interrupt  you 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  should  like  to  ask  another  question  before  we 
get  away  from  the  matter.  It  is  about  these  divorces  that  are  granted 
to  women  from  their  husbands  who  are  deceased.  Is  that  divorce,  in 
the  few  cases  vou  have  referred  to,  granted  on  account  of  something 
that  the  man  did  in  lifetime  or  something  he  is  supposed  to  have  done 
after  death  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  lifetime.  We  do  not  know  anything  they  do 
after  death. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  proceeding  is  taken  against  him  without 
making  him  a  party  or  givmg  him  a  chance  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  'f  hat  is  exactly  it,  and  that  is  why  so  few  have  been 
granted,  because  it  has  l>een  regarded  as  unjust  to  the  person  who 
could  not  appear.  But  when  the  wife  produced  evidence  sufficient  to 
cause  it  to  be  evident  that  he  had  done  certain  things,  making  him  un- 
worthy of  being  her  husband,  then  the  divorce  has  sometmies  been 
granted. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  anyone  appointed  to  defend  the  dead  man  in 
such  cases  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  proceeding  is  purely  ex  parte? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Purely. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  the  man  who  dies,  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a 
half  a  dozen  wives,  has  no  assurance  that  he  will  find  them  at  the  end; 
that  is  to  say,  the  church  on  earth  has  the  power  to  dissolve  after  a 
man's  death  the  bonds  of  matrimony  that  nave  tied  him  to  several 
wives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  power  exists  and 
is  exercised  through  the  president  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  When  exercised,  it  is  exercised  through  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  church.  He  is  the  only  man  who  has  the  right  to  seal  and 
to  loose. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  alone. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that,  in  so  far  as  celestial  marriage  is  concerned, 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  future  world,  the  president  or 
the  church  has  absolute  control  of  the  fact  of  that  relation  and  can 
dissolve  it  at  will  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  the  theory. 

Senator  Overman.  What  notice  do  you  receive  that  a  person  who  is 
dead  de^^ires  baptism  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  As  a  general  thing  it  is  done  by  the  descendants  of 
the  dead — the  son,  the  daugliter,  the  grandson,  the  granddaughter, 
or  other  relative — who  feel  an  interest  in  the  salvation  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  go  and  perforin  the  work.  Sometimes  they  will  l)e  notified 
in  dreams  or  visicms  or  by  direct  communication  from  the  dead  that 
they  wish  this  done.  But  as  a  general  thing  it  is  done  by  reason  of 
the  love  and  regard  they  bear  for  their  ancestors. 

Senator  Overman.  The  communication  generally  comes  by  a. dream? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  any  communication  comes  at  all ;  but  as  a  general 
thing  there  is  no  communication,  only  what  they  deem  the  inspiration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  I^rd  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  applies  generally  to  those  who  in  their  lifetime 
did  not  have  the  opportunitv  of  learning  of  the  Mormon  Church  and 
its  belief? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  accept 
the  Gospel  in  its  fullness  as  now  preached  upon  earth. 

Thereupon  (at  11  oVIock  and  50  minutes  a.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  reass<»mbled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  resume  the  stand. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  OEOBOE  RETS  OLDS— Continued. 

George  Reynolds  having  l)een  previously  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Mr.  Reynolds,  how  long  is  it  since  you  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  official  records  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  am  I  to  understand  by  "  the  official  records?  " 
It  is  too  vague  for  me  to  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well.  Mliat  official  records  of  the  church  do  you 
have  anything  to  do  with  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None. 

Mr.  Tayler.  None  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well.  Tell  us  when  you  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  official  records  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  so  long  ago  as  to  most  of  them  that  I  can  not 
answer  that;  some  years  with  regard  to  most  of  them.  The  last  I 
had  in  my  possession  was  the  divorce  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  I  have  had  that  until  quite  lately. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  quite  lately  ? 
t     Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  That  is,  you  mean  within  a  few  years? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  1  mean  within  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Those  records  are  kept  in  a  separate  volume,  are  they? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  divorce  recoras? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mx.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  they  been  kept  in  a  separate  volume  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  far  as  I  know,  ever  since  the  going  of  ^e 
church  to  Utah.    ITiat  is  my  best  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  has  possession  of  them  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  do  with  them? 

Mr.  Reynotj)8.  The  last  I  saw  of  them  thej^  were  in  a  room  in  the 
president's  office. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  had  they  l)een  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  president's  office? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  been  there  ever  since  my  recollection 
extends. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  few  weeks  ago  they  were  removed  from  the  presi- 
dent's office? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  say  that  they  were  removed,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  can  not  say  that  they  were  removed  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No.  The  last  time  I  looked  in  the  drawer  where 
they  generally  were  with  other  papers  I  didn't  see  them  there.  They 
mi^ht  have  l)een  simply  temporarily  removed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  they  are  not  there 
now  ? 

Mr.  Reynoids.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi-£R.  So  far  as  you  know,  then,  they  are  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  So  far  as  I  know,  they  are  somewhere  there  in  the 
office. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  other  official  records  arc  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  no  records  relating  to  the  Temple  or  to 
anything  that  you  have  been  making  inquiry  of  me  in  regard  to  since 
I  nave  feen  on  the  witness  stand,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now  tell  me  how  long  is  it  since  any  of  them  were 
there. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  told  you  that  this  morning. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  forgotten  if  you  said  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  said  I  could  not  remember  how  long  it  was.  It 
is  some  years  ago  since  they  were  removed  out  of  the  omce,  but  how 
many  years  I  don't  know,  nor  can  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  revert  now  to  the  subject  we  had  up  just 
before  the  recess,  respecting  the  power  and  authority  of  the  head  of 
the  church  to  grant  divorces  or  dissolve  the  marriage  relation.  It  has 
always  been  true,  has  it  not,  since  the  church  was  organized,  that  the 
president  of  the  church  had  that  authority  ? 

Sfr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  religious  body.  Of  course  he  don't 
pretend  to  give  legal  divorces. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  And  never  did,  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  in  so  far  as  the  church  recognized  the  marriage, 
he  has^  and  has  had  authority  to  dissolve  it? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  To  give  an  ecclesiastical  divorce;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  an  ecclesiastical  divorce  was  given,  (be 
church  no  longer  concerned  itself  with  or  recognized  the  marriage 
relation  as  existing? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  familiar  with  the  several  volumes  printed  by 
the  church  called  "  Journal  of  Discourses?  " 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  read  them  sometimes,  sir.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  them.    They  ceased  to  be  published  a  number  of  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  a  well-known  publication,  is  it  not,  among  your 
people? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  when  it  was  published. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  known  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  ceased  to  be  published  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  it  ceased  to  be  published,  but  it  has  not  gone 
out  of  the  knowledge  or  memory  of  men,  has  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  of  the  older  members,  sir;  but  the  copies  pre- 
served are  very  few.    Very  few  of  our  people  have  ever  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  very  few  of  your  people  read  the  discourses 
of  Brigham  Young? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Far  fewer  than  there  ou^ht  to  be,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  only  want  to  call  attention  to  a  statement  of  the 
doctrine  you  have  just  referred  to,  which  seems  to  me  to  accord 
with  what  you  have  said,  to  ask  you  whether  it  is  reco^ized 
by  the  church  as  correctly  representing  your  view  of  the  authority  of 
the  president  of  the  church  in  this  matter  of  severing  the  marital 
bond. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(jix)N.  What  is  the  date  of  that? 

Mr.  TaylUr.  This  is  a  book  in  the  Congressional  Library.  I  did 
not  want  to  have  it  put  in  the  record.  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  Ihe 
book. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Will  you  give  me  the  date? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  the  title  page  of  which  is 
as  follows : 

"  Journal  of  discourses  by  Brigham  Young,  president  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  his  two  counsellors,  and 
the  twelve  apostles.  Reported  by  G.  D.  Watt,  and  humbly  dedicated 
to  the  Latter  Day  Saints  in  all  the  world.  Vol.  IV.  Liverpool: 
Edited  and  published  by  S.  W.  Richards,  42,  Islington.  London: 
Latter  Day  Saints'  Book  Depot,  35,  Jewin  Street,  City.     1857." 

The  book  is  in  fact  what  it  purports  to  be,  is  it  not,  from  that  title 
as  you  understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  I  understand  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  book,  as  you  are  aware,  contains  a  large  number 
of  sermons  and  discourses  by  various  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
as  recited  in  the  title  page,  and  among  them  Brigham  Young.  Now, 
on  page  55  of  this  volume,  in  a  sermon  entitled  "  The  people  of  Goa 
disciplined  by  trials — Atonement  by  the  shedding  of  blood — Our 
Heavenly  Father — A  privilege  given  to  all  the  married  sisters  in 
Utah.  A  discourse  by  President  Brigham  Young,  delivered  in  the 
Bowery,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  September  21,  1856,"  I  find  the 
f oUowmg : 

"  Now,  for  my  proposition.  It  is  more  particularly  for  my  sisters, 
as  it  is  frequently  happening  that  women  say  they  are  unhappy.   Men 
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will  say,  *  My  wife,  though  a  mose  excellent  woman,  has  not  seen  a 
happv  day  since  I  took  my  second  wife;  no,  not  a  happy  day  for  a 
year,' says  one.  And  another  has  not  seen  a  happy  day  tor  five  years. 
It  is  said  that  women  are  tied  dawn  and  abused;  that  they  are  mis- 
used and  have  not  the  liberty  they  ought  to  have;  that  many  of 
them  are  wading  through  a  perfect  flood  of  tears  because  of  the  con- 
duct of  some  men,  together  with  their  own  folly. 

•'  I  wish  my  own  women  to  undei-stand  that  what  I  am  going  to  sav 
is  for  them  as  well  as  others,  and  I  want  those  who  are  nere  to  tell 
their  sisters,  yes,  all  the  women  of  this  community,  and  then  write  it 
back  to  the  States,  and  do  as  you  please  with  it.  I  am  going  to 
give  you  from  this  time  to  the  6th  day  of  October  next  for  reflection, 
that  you  may  determine  whether  you  wish  to  stay  with  your  husbands 
or  not,  and  then  I  am  going  to  set  every  woman  at  liberty  and  say  to 
them:  'Now,  go  your  way,  my  women  with  the  rest,  go  your  way.' 
And  my  wives  have  got  to  do  one  of  two  things — either  round  up 
their  shoulders  to  endure  the  afflictions  of  this  world  and  live  their 
religion  or  they  may  leave,  for  I  will  not  have  them  about  me.  I 
will  go  into  heaven  alone  rather  than  have  scratc^hing  and  fighting 
around  me.     I  will  set  all  at  liberty." 

Do  you  understand  that  to  be  an  expression  by  Brigham  Young  of 
the  doctrine  of  authority  to  divorce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  he  spoke  as  an  individual  with  regard  to 
his  wives.  I  don't  miderstand  that  he  spoke  as  the  president  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  did  not  put  my  question  that  way. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Excuse  me,  then,  sir;  I  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  the  question. 

The  question  was  read,  as  follows: 

"  Do  you  understand  that  to  be  an  expression  by  Brigham  Young 
of  the  doctrine  of  authority  to  divorce?" 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No ;  I  don't  think  it  related  to  his  official  authority 
as  president  of  the  church  to  divorce. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  that  Brigham  Young  did  not  intend  by 
that  language  to  say  that  if  certain  things  did  not  happen  he  would 
divorce  these  women  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  certainly  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  asking  if  he  did.  I  am  asking  you  whether 
that  was  what  he  meant  by  that  statement. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  think  he  meant  it  at  that  time, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  what  do  you  think  he  meant  by  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  simply  think  that  he  was  talking  as  a  man  does 
sometimes  when  he  gets  annoyed  and  did  not  mean  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  that  was  habitual  with  Brig- 
ham Young? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  but  it  was  occasional. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  he  made  this  proclamation  to  his  people  he 
did  not  intend  ever  to  exercise  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  may  be  true;  but  do  you  mean  that  he  did  not 
intend  to  be  interpreted  as  assuming  the  power  and  ability  to  do  it? 
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Mr.  Reynoids.  It  don't  strike  me  at  all  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  Re YNOU)8.  I  don't  believe  it ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  think- he  meant  when  he  said  this,  imme- 
diately after  what  I  have  read : 

''  I  will  set  all  at  liberty.  '  What,  first  wife,  too? '  Yes;  I  will 
liberate  you  all." 

What  did  he  mean  bv  that? 

Mr.  Reynou)8.  If  he  was  serious,  he  meant  ecclesiastically  he 
would  liberate  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  "  liberate  them?  " 

Mr.  Reynolds.  WTiat  I  believe  he  intended  to  say  was  to  free  them 
from  their  marriage  relations ;  but  I  don't  believe  he  was  serious  for 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  same  thing,  is  it  not,  as  you  have  stated  to 
us  the  President  now  has  authority  to  do? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  but  he  doesn't  do  it,  only  when  it  is  brought 
before  him  in  a  regular  manner  by  the  complainant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  on  general  principles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  any  limitation  on  the  method  by  which  the 
president  shall  exercise  that  authority  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  either  on  the  complaint  of  the  party  directly, 
either  personally  or  in  writing,  by  Complaint  made  through  their  local 
officers — their  bishops. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  the  president  of  the  church  get  his  author- 
ity to  loose  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  By  that  same  authority  and  revelation  that  gave 
him  the  authority  to  bind  on  each. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  Was  that  authority  given  to  him  with  any 
limitation  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Only  those  limitations  that  righteousness  and  jus- 
tice require. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  authority  is  in  writing  in  the  books,  is  it 
not,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suspect  it  is. 

Who  is  the  judge  of  what  are  righteous  limitations? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  must  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Proceeding  with  this  sermon  of  Brigham  Young's  I 
quote : 

"  I  know  what  my  women  will  say ;  they  will  say, '  You  can  have  as 
many  women  as  you  please,  Brigham.'  But  I  want  to  go  somewhere 
and  do  something  to  get  rid  of  the  whiners;  I  do  not  want  them  to 
receive  a  part  of  the  truth  and  spurn  the  rest  out  of  doors. 

"  I  wish  my  women  and  Brother  Kimball's  and  Brother  Grant's 
to  leave,  and  every  woman  in  this  Territory,  or  else  say  in  their  hearts 
that  they  will  embrace  the  Gospel — the  whole  of  it.  Tell  the  Grentiles 
that  I  will  free  every  woman  in  this  Territory  at  our  next  conference, 
'  \Miat,  the  first  wife,  too?'  Yes,  there  shall  not  be  one  held  in  bond- 
age; all  shall  be  set  free.  And  then  let  the  father  be  the  head  of  the 
family,  the  master  of  his  own  household;  and  let  him  treat  them  as 
an  angel  would  treat  them;   and  let  the  wives  and  the  children  say 
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amen  to  what  he  says,  and  be  subject  to  his  dictates,  instead  of  their 
dictating  the  man,  instead  of  their  trying  to  govern  him." 

Now,  to  what  extent,  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  that  doctrine  declared  by 
Brigham  Young — ^whether  he  intended  to  exercise  it  or  not  uj)on 
those  women — qualified  by  the  teaching  of  the  church  to-day,  that 
the  president  of  the  church  might,  as  Brigham  Young  declared  he 
would,  dissolve  the  marriage  relation  ? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  I  have  never  read  that  discourse  before,  and  I  don't 
know  what  to  say  with  regard  to  it.  I  don't  think  I  fully  under- 
stand your  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  stenographer  will  read  it. 

The  question  was  read,  as  follows: 

"  Now,  to  what  extent,  Mr.  Reynolds,  is  that  doctrine  declared  by 
Brigham  Young — whether  he  intended  to  exercise  it  or  not  uoon 
those  women — qualified  by  the  teachings  of  the  church  to-day,  that, 
the  president  of  the  church  might,  as  Brigham  Young  declared  he 
would,  dissolve  the  marriage  relation?" 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  believe  that  the  president  of  the  church 
claims  to-day  any  right  to  dissolve  the  marriage  relation  of  anyone 
but  thase  who  make  application  to  him  for  that  marriage  to  be  dis- 
solved and  show  causes  why  it  should  be  dissolved. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  president  of  the  church,  as  you  have  stated,  dis- 
solves what  we  call  the  legal  marriage  as  well  as  the  plural  marriage 
relation,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  After  the  parties  who  have  been  legally  married 
have  been  divorced  by  the  courts,  and  not  without. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  you  grant  a  divorce  on  that  ground,  do  you 
always  know  that  that  is  the  fact  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Always.  If  it  is  not  so  stated  when  the  matter 
has  been  brought  before  me,  I  have  invariably  made  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  that  business  always  been  in  your  charge,  or  has 
it  for  many  years  been  in  your  charge? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  and  off  for  many  years,  but  not  always.  I  have 
been  absent  from  home  a  gre^t  deal. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  show  you  a  document  which  1  will  ask  you 
to  read  and  tell  me  about  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  wish  me  to  read  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  VanCott.  Aloud? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  read  it  aloud. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Ijct  me  see  it,  to  see  if  there  is  any  objection  to 
it,  before  you  read  it. 

The  Chairalan.  What  does  tliat  purport  to  be? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  purports  to  l>e  an  agreement  between  a  hus- 
band and  a. wife  to  dissolve  the  marriage  relation. 

Senator  McComas.  What  year  is  that  ? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.    1897. 

Mr.  Reynolds  (reading) : 

"  Triplicate.  Know  all  persons  by  these  presents  that  we,  the 
undersigned,  Greorge  T.  Wat^ion  and  iSllen  Elsmore  Watson,  his  wife, 
before  her  marriage  to  him  Ellen  Elsmore,  do  hereby  mutually  cove- 
nant, promise,  and  agree  to  dissolve  all  the  relations  which  have  hith- 
erto existed  between  us  as  husband  and  wife,  and  to  keep  ourselves 
separate  and  apart  from  each  other  from  this  time  forth. 
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"  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  at  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Salt  Lake  City,  this  15th  day  of  January,  1897. 

"  George  T.  Watson. 
"Ellen  Elsmore  Watson. 
"  Signed  in  the  presence  of — 
"  E.  H.  Nye. 
''  Geo.  Reynolds." 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  was  signed  by  one  of  them,  at  least,  in  your  pres- 
ence, was  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  By  the  woman,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  this  the  dissolution  of  a  phiral  or  legal  mar- 
riage ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  certificate  is  in  the  same  form  in  either  case, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  either  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  this  was  the  certificate  of  the  dissolution  of  a  legal 
marriage,  so  called,  then  it  was  issued  after  you  were  informed  or  had 
shown  to  you  that  a  civil  divorce  has  been  granted  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  headed  "  Triplicate."  What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  word  at  the  time  of  this  certificate? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  original  is  kept  in  the  office 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Of  the  church.  The  duplicate  is  given  to  the  man 
and  the  triplicate  to  the  woman,  as  evidence  of  the  separation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  signed  that  certificate  you  had  knowl-- 
edge,  of  course,  of  the  nict  that  they  had  been  married,  had  you  not? 

Sir.  Reynolds.  I  should  take  that  for  granted,  on  the  statement  of 
the  parties  that  thev  had  been. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  parties  came  in  and  said  they  had  been  married, 
you  would  take  that  for  granted,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynoi^s.  I  never  thought  of  doubting  the  statement  of  per- 
sons who  came  into  the  office  or  wrote  letters  saying  they  were  married 
at  a  certain  time  and  at  a  certain  place,  as  they  generally  did,  and 
requested  a  divorce. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  relation  would  Mr.  Nicholson  have  to  this  sort 
of  a  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None  whatever,  sir,  only  as  he  might  sign  one  as 
a  witness,  as  I  have  done  that  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  office? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  His  office  is  in  the  Salt  Lake  Temple.  That  is,  the 
recorder's  office  is  there.     I  can't  say  it  is  his.     He  works  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  where  do  you  work? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  work  in  the  president's  office. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhich  is  not  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  it  is  an  office  by  itself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes ;  so  I  supposed.  How  long  have  you  known  Mr. 
Nicholson  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Probably  since  1861,  1862,  or  1863.  I  can  not  rec- 
ollect the  first  time  I  saw  him. 

Mr.  Tayt^er.  You  are  the  Reynolds  whose  case  appears  in  the  case 
.  of  Reynolds  v.  Utah? 
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Mr.  KeynoijDS.  Reynolds  v.  The  United  States. 
Mr.  Tayt^er.  Yes;*  that  is  true.    It  was  your  case  that  was  decided 
along  in  1878  or  1879? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.   1878. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  polygamist? . 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  stated  you  were  the  assistant 
superintendent  of  Sunday  schools.  Who  is  the  general  superintend- 
ent? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  president  of  the  church,  President  John  F. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  on  the  general  board  of  education? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  on  that  board? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Never.    I  was  its  secretary. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  its  secretary  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ta^xer.  You  are  not  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  stated,  have  you,  all  of  the  official  positions 
in  the  church  that  you  hold  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  so;  all  that  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  two.  My  legal  wife  is  dead.  My  other  two 
are  plural  wives  and  are  living  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  daughters  married  in  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  I  have  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  whom  is  she  married  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  married,  she  is  married  to  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  she  married  to  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  is  she? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Probably  31,  or  probably  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  mean  that  she  is  indefinitely  31  or  more? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  mean  to  say  I  don't  remember  at  the  present 
time  her  exact  age.    I  couldn't  tell  you  when  her  birthday  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  mean  that  she  might  be  40  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  think  j'^ou  meant  to  be  uncandid  in  the 
answer  or  to  have  any  wide  margin.    But  she  is  about  31  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  is  about  31. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  first  have  the  idea  that  she  was  married 
to  Benjamin  Cluff  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  he  doing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  was  in  South  America;  but  as  to  that 
my  memory  won't  serve  me  with  accuracy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  was  there  then,  was  she? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  she  was  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  it  that  he  was  in  South  America? 

Mr.  Reynoids.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  exploring  expedition.  It 
was  a  few  j^ears  ago,  but  1  don't  remember  when.  1  had  no  particu- 
lar interest  in  it 
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Mr.  Tayler.  About  four  or  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Prior  to  that  time  where  had  your  daughter  been 
living? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  daughter  had  been  living  largely  in  Provo. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Witli  her  mother? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  No,  sir;  her  mother  is  dead. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  She  was  the  daughter  of  your  first  wife,  was  she! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  she  was  living  with  her  sister. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  had  a  married  sister  ?  Was  it  her  married  sister 
with  whom  she  was  living? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  she  went  to  school  with  her  sister.  They  were 
both  students  in  the  academy  together,  and  afterwards  her  sister  be- 
came one  of  the  teachers  in  the  academy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  she  was  going  to  school  in  Provo,  was  she,  at 
the  time  you  learned  or  supposed  that  she  was  married  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  she  had  left  the  school,  and  was  then  living 
in  Mexico.     She  was  teaching  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  she  leave  the  school! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Taytjer.  About  when  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  26  living  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  idea  how  old  she  was  when  she  left 
the  school  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  can't  tell  anything  with  regard  to  exact 
dates. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  go  to  Mexico  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Cluff 
went? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  went  together,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  your  understanding  about  it — that  they  went 
together? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know  whether  they  went  together,  or  nearly 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important  that  they  went  in 
immediate  company,  but  I  mean  the  party  or  two  or  three  parties 
that  went  down  there  about  the  same  time.  She  and  he  were  in 
those  parties? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  laiow  whether  she  went  previously  or  later, 
sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  her  supposed  marriage 
to  Benjamin  Cluff?     That  w^as  his  name — Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  first  learn  of  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  couldn't  tell  you.  It  was  some  time  after,  I  pre- 
sume, the  marriage  had  taken  place.  It  is  all  presumption  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  when,  however?  Not  with  reference  to  the 
time  she  was  married,  but  absolutely,  or  with  reference  to  the  present 
time,  when  was  it  that  you  learned  it? 

Mr.  Reynou)8.  I  learned  it  a  few  years  ago. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  three  or  four  years  ago? 

Mr.  BzYNOLDS.  It  may  be  three  or  four  or  five — somewhere  about 
that.    It  is  more  than  three,  I  am  satisfied. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  learn  who  married  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  seen  her  since? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  paid  me  a  short  visit  once  since. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  she  children  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  She  has  two  children,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  are  they?     Are  they  little  children? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  One  is  an  infant  and  the  other  is  a  little  girl  of  a 
few  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  tell  you  anything  about  when  she  was  mar- 
ried ? 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  No,  sir ;  not  a  word. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  ask  her  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Because  I  was  satisfied  in  mv  mind  that  they  had 
been  married,  and  she  never  wrote  to  me  or  told  me  anything  about 
it,  and  I  made  no  inquiries. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  did  you  make  no  inquiries? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Because  she  was  away,  you  see,  nearly  all  the  time, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say  why,  at  the  time,  T  didn't  make 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  you  do  not  desire  any  inference  to  be  drawn 
from  the  ignorance  that  you  have  of  that  fact  that  you  have  any 
less  affection  for  your  children  than  any  other  man  would  have  for 
his  children? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  I  claim  to  be  a  good  father. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  if  you  failed  to  inquire  as  to  that  was  it  not 
wholly  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you  believed  that  she  was  a  plural 
wife  and  that  you  did  not  care  to  know  about  such  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  largely  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  did  you  understand  Cluff  to  have 
prior  to  his  marriage  to  your  daughter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  where  they  live? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  suppose  the  family  are  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  Cluff's  business? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  at  present  is  the  manager,  director,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind,  of  the  Mexican  Rubber  Company. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  his  business  at  Provo? 

Mr.  Reynoids.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  academy  there,  now  known 
as  the  "  Brigham  Young  University." 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  had  lie  been  a  teacher  there  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  number  of  years.  I  don't  know  when  he  first 
took  hold  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  he  been  back  to  teach  there  since  the  time  he 
married  your  daughter  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Tayler.  What  was  his  official  position?     Was  he  president? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  was  during  the  latter  portion  of  his  term  in 
Provo. 
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Mr.  Tatusr.  Is  that  the  institution  of  which  Mr.  Smoot  is  a 
trustee? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  really  don't  know,  sir,  whether  Mr.  Smoot  is  a 
trustee  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  some  institution  of  which  he  was  a  trustee. 
You  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  trustee  of  that  institution  or  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  was  he  president;  some  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  but  I  can't  tell  how  long.  I  think  two  or 
three  years ;  possibly  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  other  daughter  married  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir:  not  to  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  state  you  were  the  first  of  the 
seven  presidents  of  seventies? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  course  there  are  seven  presidents  of  seventies? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  seven  presidents  in  the  council  of  the 
first  seven  presidents  of  the  seventies. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  the  first  of  those? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  am  not  the  fii\st,  but  I  am  one  of  that  council. 
That  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  First  Seven  Presidents  of  the 
Seventies."    I  stand  fourth. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  Brigham  H.  Roberts  one  of  those  also? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is. 

Senator  Dubois.  Who  are  the  other  five? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  will  name  you  the  seven  in  the  order  of  their  pres- 
idency:  Seymour  B.  Young 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  Mr.  Young  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you  anything  about  his  private  life,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  reputed  that  at  one  time  he  had  two  wives. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  what  is  the  next  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Christian  D.  Fjelsted. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  he  has  only  one  wire. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  next  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  B.  H.  Roberts. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  next  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  George  Reynolds. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  testified  you  are  a  polygamist,  I  believe. 
Now,  the  next. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Jonathan  Golden  Kimball. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  next,  please. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Rulo  S.  Wells. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  he  a  polygamist? 

ifr.  Reynolds.  Noj  sir ;  ne  is  reputed  to  be  a  monogamist. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  named  six,  I  believe.    Who  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Joseph  W.  McMurrin. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  is  his  repute? 
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Mr.  Beynolds.  He  is  a  monogamist ;  he  has  only  one  wife. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  ecclesiastical  position  ao  the  seven  presi- 
dents of  seventies  occupy  as  to  authority  in  the  churdi?  In  other 
word — I  will  put  it  more  directly— do  they  not  rank  next  to  the  apos- 
tles in  authority  ? 

Mr.  Eeynolds.  In  a  general  sense,  yes.  Locally,  no.  They  stand 
next  to  the  twelve  apostles  in  the  general  authorities  of  the  church. 
Their  business  is  to  preach  the  gospel  in  all  the  world,  and  see  that  it 
is  preached  under  the  direction  of  the  twelve  apostles. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes ;  we  have  all  that. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Locally  they  have  no  jurisdiction,  like  a  bishop  or  a 
stake  president? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  they  are  entirely  different  officers  to  a  stake 
president  or  a  bishop.    Their  only  authority  extends  to  the  seventies. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  believe  you  said  your  legal  wife  is  dead  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  should  marry  to-morrow  who  would  be 
your  legal  wife? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  understanding  is,  if  I  were  to  marry  to-morrow, 
the  woman  I  married  would  be  mv  legal  wife. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  you  would  not  be  then  violating  the  laws  of 
the  land,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  By  marrying  to-morrow  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understand  not 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Dubois.  Having  two  wives  now,  if  you  married  to-morrow 
you  would  not  be  violating  the  laws  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  be  violating  the  laws  of  the  land  if  I  con- 
tinued to  live  with  them  as  wives  any  longer.  Then  I  should  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  pertaining  to  adultery — the  State  laws. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  having  testified  you  have  two  Avives,  you 
could  take  a  wife  to-morrow  and  she  would  be  your  legal  wife,  and 
you  would  not  be  violating  the  laws  of  the  land?  You  would  not 
be  in  polygamy  according  to  your  understanding? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understand  that  I  should  not  be  violating  the  law 
of  the  land  by  marrying  that  woman,  but  if  it  was  not  one  of  my  two 
plural  wives  I  should  nave  to  entirely  cease  the  relationship  of  wife 
and  husband  with  the  two  women  who  are  my  present  plural  wives. 
That  is  my  understanding.     I  may  be  wrong. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  holding  out  to  the  world  now  these  two 
women  as  your  wives.     It  is  understood  they  are  your  wives,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  understood  that  I  have  never  repudiated  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  your  relations  as  husband  to  these  two  wives 
have  not  ceased  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  only  living  with  one  wife  as  a  husband.  I 
have  not  lived  with  the  other  for  several  years. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  when  did  you  take  these  two  plural 
wives;  since  the  death  of  your  wife? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  or  else  they  would  not  be  my  plural  wives. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  did  you  take  them  before  her  death? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  And  while  she  was  living? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  While  she  was  living. 

The  Chairman.  So  long  as  she  lived  you  sustained  the  relation  of 
husband  to  three  women  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  long  as  she  lived ;  jes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  did  not  quite  finish  my  questions.  How  did 
you  interpret  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Excuse  me;  I  did  not  hear  you. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  interpretation  did  you  put  upon  the  mani- 
festo wlien  it  was  issued  in  regard  to  your  conduct  toward  your  plural 
wives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  understanding  was  that  it  did  not  affect  my 
relationships  with  my  plural  wives  at  the  time  it  Avas  issued.  I  con- 
sidered, and  so  understood  at  the  time,  that  it  only  related  to  the  fact 
(hat  the  president  of  the  church,  who  held  the  right  to  say  so,  de- 
clared that  no  more  plural  marriages  should  take  place.  At  that 
time  1  understood  that  it  in  no  wise  affected  those  who  had  plural 
wives;  that  the  old  relationsliips  would  continue  or  might  continue 
if  the  parties  saw  fit. 

Senator  Dubois.  Tliat  is,  you  understood  it  to  mean  that  you  could 
continue  your  relation  as  husband  to  your  two  wives? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  your  understanding  of  the  manifesto 
when  it  was  issued? 

Mr.  Reynou)8.  Most  certainly  it  was,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  that  was  the  general  understanding 
of  your  people  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  believe  it  was.     I  feel  confident  it  was. 

Senator  Dubois.  1  have  not  the  reference  here,  but  I  think  you 
disagree  entirely  with  all  the  previous  witnesses. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  was  testified  that  afterwards,  when  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  gave  his  explanation  of  the  manifesto,  they  accepted 
it  as  forbidding  plural  cohabitation  as  well  as  plural  marriages. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  thought  from  his  answer  he  was  living  up  to 
the  spirit  of  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  will  notice  that  he  says  "  when  it  was 
issued."  He  does  not  say  that  continued.  It  is  in  the  record  already 
that  a  year,  I  think  it  was,  after  the  manifesto  the  president  preached 
a  certain  sermon,  in  which  he  expounded  the  manifesto  as  applying 
to  (cohabitation  as  well  as  to  plural  marriages,  and  from  that  time 
on  they  so  understood  it. 

The" Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  have  no  children  by  these  two 
wives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  no  children  by  the  plural  wives,  did  you  say? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  asked  if  you  have. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  I  have  children  by  all  three  of  my  wives. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  children  by  these  two  women  you  are 
living  with  now  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  children  by  my  two  plural  wives,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  A\Tien  was  the  last  one  born? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  last  one  born  of  the  woman  my  third  wife 
was  l)orn  probablv  sixteen  or  eighteen  months  ago. 

Mr.  Van  a)TT.*^ Months? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Months ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  children  by  both  of  these  wivesi 
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Mr.  Eeynolds.  I  have  children  by  both,  but  the  youngest  by  the 
other  wife  is  5  or  6  years  old  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  said,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  for  several  years 
he  had  been  living  with  only  one  of  these  women  as  her  husband. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that;  but  you   said  one  of  these 
children  is  5  or  6  years  old  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  is  18  months  old? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  other  is  18  months  old. 

The  Chairman.  And  they  have  two  mothers? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are  both  the  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  are  the  children  of  my  plural  wives.    My 
legal  wife  has  been  dead  nearly  t>^'cnty  ^'ears. 

The  Chairman.  That  we  understand,  but  you  have  had  children 
by  both  these  wives  since  1890  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  by  one  of  the  wives  about  five  years  ago 
and  the  other  about  eighteen  months  ago? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yas,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  have  you  had  by  these  two 
women  all  told  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  had  thirty-two  children  by  the  three  wives. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  by  these  two  plural  wives,  or  how  many 
by  the  first  wife,  the  legal  wife? 
*  Mr.  Reynolds.  Eleven,  I  believe,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  balance  by  the  other  two? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean,  then,  by  saying  you  have  lived 
with  only  one  of  these  wives  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that.     I  said  for  some  years 
past. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  by  "  some  years,"  six  years? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  The  manifesto  was  in  1800, 1  telieve,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  lived  with  both  of  them  since  the 
manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  understood  the  manifesto  permitted  you  to 
live  with  your  legal  wife? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  legal  wife  was  dead  long  before  the  manifesto. 
.  The  Chairman.  Your  understanding,  then,  of  the  manifesto  was 
(hat  you  could  continue  to  live  with  both  plural  wives  and  raise 
families  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  the  manifesto  was  issued. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Reynolds,  what  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Sixty-three. 

Senator  McComas.  The  manifesto  was  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know,  sir;  1890, 1  hear  these  gentlemen  say. 

Senator  McComas.  That  is  only  fourteen  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  You  understood  the  subject  of  that  manifesto 
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to  be  to  stop  plural  marriages  because  of  this  violation  of  the  laws  of 
the  land,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynoij>8.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  To  break  up  polygamy;  did  you  so  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understood  that  it  was  to  stop  all  future  mar- 
riages in  plurality — all  future  plural  marria^s. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  you  find  this  manifesto  accepted  by  those 
who,  having  that  relation,  still  continued  in  polygamy  thereafter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  but  I  construed  it  to  mean  what  it  said.  If 
you  will  read  the  manifesto  you  will  find  that  is  all  it  says. 

Senator  McCo3ias.  I  have  it  here : 

"  We  are  not  teaching  polygamy  or  plural  marriage,  nor  permit- 
ting any  person  to  enter  into  its  practice;  and  I  deny  that  either 
40  or  any  other  number  of  plural  marriages  have,  duriuff^that  period, 
been  solemnized  in  our  temple  or  any  other  place  in  the  Territory." 

You  understood  that  polygamy  was  to  be  practiced  by  thone  who 
practiced  it,  but  it  was  not  U>  be  undertaken  oy  people  who  had  not 
yet  commenced  the  practice.     Is  that  vour  idea^ 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understood  that  if  they  wished  to  continue  in  the 
plural  relation,  that  manifesto  did  not  interfere  with  them. 

Senator  McComas.  But  as  one  of  the  seven  presidents  of  the  sev- 
enties, you  then  began  to  denounce  polygamy,  did  you,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  plural  marriages,  from  that  time  on — from  the  time  of  the 
manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  preached  for  or  against 
polygamy  in  my  whole  lifetime. 

Senator  McComas.  Would  you  not  have  felt  a  little  hampered 
about  preaching  against  polygamy  after  the  Woodruff  manifesto,  if 
you  engaged  in  it  yourself,  liecause  of  the  disparity  between  practice 
and  preaching? 

Mr.  Reynojj)s.  I  have  never  preached  anything  I  didn't  practice. 

Senator  McComas.  And  have  you  always  preached  what  you  prac- 
ticed? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  of  course  not. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  you  continue  then 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  dia  not  continue. 

Senator  McComas.  You  did  continue  to  practice  polygamy;  but 
you  did  not  continue  to  preach  against  polygamy,  or  begin  to  preach 
against  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  preached  for  or  against  polygamy. 

Senator  McComas.  And  you  would  not  do  that  now  f 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  would  hold  my  tongue. 

Senator  McComas.  Your  situation,  perhaps,  would  influence  you 
to  hold  your  tongue,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  guess  it  would. 

Senator  McComas.  You  understood  that  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, in  making  that  manifesto,  did  it  in  order  to  break  up  in  the 
Mormon  Churcii  the  practice  of  polyframy,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynoii>s.  lie  did  it  on  purpose  to  stop  all  future  plural 
marriages,  and,  as  I  believe  now.  it  was  also  in  his  mind  that  the 
practice  of  living  with  a  plural  wife  should  cease j  but  I  did  not 
so  regard  it  at  the  time. 
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Senator  McComas.  But  you  do  now  regard  the  purpose  of  the 
manifesto  on  his  part  as  l)eing  to  stop  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  To  prevent  all  future  plural  marriages,  and  also 
to  stop  the  people  livmg  in  plural  marriage;  that  that  was  in  his 
mind  at  the  time. 

Senator  McCoMAfi.  Now,  apart  from  your  personal  practice  in 
pjolygamy — a  great  many  of  us  preach  some  things  and  do  not  prac- 
tice them — what  have  you  done  in  your  high  place  as  one  of  the 
seven  presidents  of  the  seventies,  preaching  the  gospel  of  Mormonism 
abroad  throughout  the  world,  to  advance  the  purpose  of  that  mani- 
festo ?  Have  you  locally,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  or  in  the  United  States, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  world  been  preaching  at  all  in  accordance  with 
the  injunction  of  Woodruff's  manifesto? . 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  said  just  now  that  I  have  no  recollection  of 
ever,  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  the  church,  preaching  on  the 
subject  of  plural  marriage  at  all. 

Senator  McComas.  Why  did  you  not  obey  this  revelation  and  why 
did  you  not  begin  to  preach  against  polygamy ;  or  if  you  could  not 
because  you  were  hampered  by  circumstances  personal  to  vourself, 
have  you  ever  urged  others  to  preach  against  it  among  the  seven 
presidents  of  seventies  that  you  speak  of  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  urged  them.  I  never  talked 
to  them  on  the  subject. 

Senator  McComas.  You  never  did? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  never. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  they  ever  urge  vou  to  quit  your  practices 
and  preach  in  accordance  with  the  Wiliora  Woodruff  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  They  never  did  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  they  or  you,  in  your  high  place,  ever  make 
any  endeavor  to  check  the  practice  of  polygamy  and  to  impress  upon 
people  their  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know  what  the  others  did,  but  I  never  have. 

Senator  McComas.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  your  associates  never 
did  either? 

Mr,  Reynolds.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having  heard  them. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  you  heard  or  do  you  know  of  any  con- 
certed effort  on  the  part  of  those  higher  in  authority  than  yourself, 
the  first  presidency  and  the  apostles,  to  have  people  obey  the  law  of 
the  land  and  not  continue  to  encourage  plural  marriages  and  not 
practice  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  I  know  of  no  concerted  effort. 

Senator  McComas.  So,  from  1890  down  to  this  time — and  I  do 
not  want  to  misstate  you — you  have  not  had  knowledge,  in  your 
important  position  in  the  church,  of  any  concerted  effort  by  the 
officials  of  tne  church,  the  president,  the  council,  the  apostles,  or  the 
seven  first  presidents  of  the  seventies — by  either  of  those  bodies  or 
all  of  them  jointly — to  stop  polygamy  in  accordance  with  President 
Woodruff's  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  consider  that  polygamy  was  stopped  there  and 
then. 

Senator  McComas.  I  want  an  answer  to  my  question.    I  did  not 
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ask  what  you  consider.  I  ask  you  what  either  or  all  of  these  bodies 
have  done,  to  your  knowledge,  to  carry  out  this  manifesto  and  to  stop 
plural  marriages,  or  to  denounce  and  discourage  the  practice  of 
polygamy  ?    Just  answer  my  question. 

Mr,  Reynolds.  I  have  not  heard  them  denounce  it. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  heard  of  no  general  eflFort  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities  of  the  church  to  do  that  thing,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  They  have  simply  been  keeping  silent  officially? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Some  of  them  have.  Some  of  them  have  quite 
strongly  talked  on  the  subject,  but  not  in  my  presence. 

Senator  McComas.  You  do  not  know  what  you  did  not  hear? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  do  not. 

Senator  McComas.  So  your  answer  would  stand  that,  so  far  as  you 
know,  there  has  been  no  effort  made,  either  individually  or  as  sepa- 
rate official  bodies,  or  as  a  number  of  official  bodies  jointly  acting 
together,  to  carry  out  the  Woodruff  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  only  know  of  what  I  have  been  told  they  have 
done  individually. 

Senator  McComas.  What  you  know  is  not  what  you  have  heard. 
That  is  all,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  reside,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  two  wives? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;  they  both  live  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman.  In  different  parts  of  the  city,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  different  parts  of  the  citj'. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  served  with  a  subpoena  to  bring  certain 
books  with  you,  were  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  one  of  those  who 
had  received  such  a  subpoena. 

(The  witness  at  this  point  handed  Mr.  Tayler  a  paper.) 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  think  you  have  not  stated  yet 
when  you  married  your  plural  wives.     Wlicn  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  1874  and  1885,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  was  long  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  it  was  before  my  first  wife  died. 

The  Chairman.  When  diu  she  die,  Mr.  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Twenty  vears  a^o,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  in  1884. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  Then  I  must  have  married  before  1885, 
sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said  several  timcM  that  when  the  mani- 
festo was  first  issued  you  understood  it  to  apply  only  to  future  plural 
marriages,  and  not  to  continued  cohabitation  with  plural  wives 
already  existing.  Have  you  changed  your  mind  about  that  at  any 
time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  believe  to-day  that  the  intention  of  Presi- 
dent Woodruff  was  that  those  living  together  were  to  cease. 

Air.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  remember  that  within  a  year  or  so 
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after  the  manifesto  was  issued  he  preached  a  sermon,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  Utah,  in  which  he  stated  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  reading  it.    ' 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Do  you  remember  he  so  testified  before  a  com- 
mission out  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  was  not  present,  nor  did  I  hear  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  "WTicn  you  say,  as  vou  stated  to  Senator 
McComas  just  noWy  that  you  know  oi  no  erfort  being  made  to  stop 
polygamy,  do  jou  refer  to  continued  future  marriages,  or  only  to  the 
continuous  living  with  those  wives  who  already  were  in  existence? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  I  wished  to  be  understood  was  that  all  future 
plural  marriages  were  forbidden. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not 
know  of  any  efforts  being  made  to  stop  that  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  stopped. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  you  say  it  was  stopped,  do  you  know  of 
any  plural  marriage  since  the  manifesto?  Have  you  any  personal 
knowledge  of  any  such  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  only  the  one  which  has  been  referred  to,  of 
my  daughter.     I  have  the  understanding  she  was  married. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  that,  you  say,  was  after  she  went  to 
Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  so  understand. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  that  happened,  do  you  know  why  she  did 
not  stay  and  get  married  in  Utah  instead  of  going  to  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  did  not  catch  your  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  slie  did  become  the  plural  wife  of  a  man, 
why  did  she  not  go  through  that  ceremony  in  Utah,  where  Mr.  Cuff 
lived  and  where  she  had  lived  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  understanding  is  that  both  in  Utah  and  in  the 
whole  of  the  United  States  plural  marriages  have  discontinued  from 
that  time  to  the  present,  and  that  they  were  in  Mexico  at  the  time 
and  she  married  him  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  not  undei*stand  the  manifesto  to  apply 
to  Mexico  as  well  as  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  At  first  I  understood  it  to  apply  to  the  United 
States,  where  there  was  a  law  against  it;  but  I  have  since  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  intention  of  the  president  was  that  it  was  to 
cover  the  whole  world ;  that  there  were  to  be  no  future  plural  mar- 
riages in  the  church  the  w^orld  over. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  it  first  came  to  your  knowledge  that 
your  daughter  had  become  a  plural  wife,  did  it  surprise  you  at  all? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  vei*y  much,  l)ecause  I  was  thoroughly 
convinced  at  the  time  that  they  could  not  do  it,  that  there  were  no 
marriages,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  married. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Had  your  consent  or  acquiescence  in  that  cere- 
mony been  asked  at  all?     Had  it  been  suggested  to  you? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  was  indirectly;  but  I  told  them  that  such  a 
thing  was  impossible,  and  it  was  no  good  for  them  to  think  of  it. 

ift.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  that  before  they  actually  went  away  and, 
as  you  understand,  got  married  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;  that  was  before. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  she  cut  off  from  the  church  for  being  mar- 
ried in  polygamy  ? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Was  he  cut  off  the  church  t 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  she? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Senator  Dubois  Was  he? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  lose  any  standing  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  away  from  the  church — away  by  himself  off 
in  Mexico,  and  I  don't  think  he  has  ever  been  before  the  officers  where 
he  properly  belongs  who  could  try  him. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  1  waut  to  ask  something  about  this  matter  of 
church  divorces.  I  understand  that  where  the  legal  marriage  exists 
the  church  does  not  divorce  except  after  being  informed  that  there 
has  been  a  legal  divorce  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  For  what  causes  does  the  church  grant  a 
divorce,  such  as  it  does  grant? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  cases  where  there  has  been  a  legal  marriage, 
when  the  cause  is  considered  by  the  courts  and  they  grant  the  divorce. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  Understand  that.  Of  coui-se  you  grant  the 
divorce  when  there  is  a  legal  marriage  and  when  the  courts  grant  the 
divorce.  You  give  the  sanction  of  the  church  to  what  has  already 
been  made  legal.  But  in  the  other  cases,  when  you  grant  a  divorce 
where  there  is  no  legal  marriage,  and  there  can  be,  therefore,  no 
divorce  in  the  courts,  for  what  causes  does  the  diurch  give  a  divorce? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  any  actual  sins  against  the  marriage  relation, 
or  even  incompatibility  of  temper,  where  they  can  not  agree. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  those  divorces  numerous? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  numerous,  comparatively. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Docs  the  divorce  apply  to  marriages  for  time 
only,  or  for  time  and  eternity,  or  both? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Time  and  eternity. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  you  ever  known  of  any  attempt  of  tlie 
church  to  separate  a  husband  from  a  wife  and  do  away  with  the 
relation,  where  it  existed  in  law,  until  the  courts  had  acted  finally  in 
the  matter  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  understand  you,  sir. 

The  question  was  read  as  follows  : 

"  Have  vou  ever  known  of  any  attempt  of  the  church  to  separate 
a  husbana  from  a  wife  and  do  away  Avith  the  relation,  where  it 
existed  in  law,  until  the  courts  had  actJed  finally  in  the  matter?  " 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  earlier  times  it  may  have  been  so,  but 
since 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Say,  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  Well,  long  before  the  manifesto  it  was  not  done  so. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Reynolds,  are  you  the  George  Reynolds 
who  was  selected  to  make  the  test  case? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  the  George  Reynolds. 

Senator  McCo^ias.  Mr.  Wortnington  asked  you  in  respect  of  the 
practice  of  polygamy  by  those  who  had  been  married  prior  to  the 
manifesto,  and  me  preaching  against  plural  marriages  thereafter. 
To  make  it  quite  clear,  I  want  to  now  ask  this  question:  Do  you  now 
say  that  your  first  presidents  of  the  seventies  ever  took  any  action  in 
pursuance  of  Woodruff's  manifesto  to  discourage  or  forbid 
quent  plural  marriages?     Did  anybody  take  any  action? 
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Mr.  Reynoij>8.  Not  officially,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Not  officially? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Senator  McComas.  So  far  as  you  arc  advised  in  your  church,  did 
the  higher  official  bodies  take  any  other  action  to  liave  Woodruff's 
manifesto  enforced?  Do  you  know  of  any  subsequent  acts,  supple- 
menting the  manifesto,  taken  by  the  first  presidency  and  the  apostles, 
to  prevent  future  violations  of  the  law  of  the  land  by  polygamous 
marriages  after  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  Yes,  sir ;  on  two  occasions  in  the  general  conference 
the  whole  church  has  voted  with  regard  to  it,  and  the  last  time  it  was 
presented  by  unanimous  vote  the  church  decided  that  any  man  who 
performed  such  a  ceremony  in  future  should  be  exconmiunicated  from 
the  church. 

Senator  McComas.  I  asked  you  about  the  first  presidency  and  the 
apostles.  You  are  now  telling  me  about  the  general  conference.  I 
wuit  to  know  whether  there  was  any  general  act  of  the  first  presi- 
dency and  the  apostles. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  the  ones  who  presented  the  matter  to 
the  conference. 

Senator  McComas.  In  the  general  conference  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  general  conference,  after  having  decided  in 
their  own  councils  so  to  do. 

Senator  McComas.  Where  were  you  and  the  other  first  presidents 
of  seventies  at  that  time  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Wliere  were  we? 

Senator  McComas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  were  at  the  conference. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  you  and  they  take  any  action  in  pursuance 
of  that  action  of  the  conference? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  voted  with  the  rest  of  the  people. 

Senator  McComas.  And  you  voted  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  voted  the  same  way ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  In  aid  of  that  general  statement  of  the  confer- 
ence has  your  body  ever  practically  taken  any  steps  to  carry  out  that 
vote  of  the  conference  and  the  purpose  of  the  Woodruff  manifesto,  as 
you  now  understand  it  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  our  business.  That  is  the  business 
of  the  bishops. 

Senator  McComas.  But  you  teach  and  preach  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  we  teach  and  preach. 

Senator  McComas.  In  your  teaching  and  preaching  as  a  body  of 
presidents  of  the  seventies  what  teaching  and  preaching  have  you 
arranged  to  do  all  over  the  world — because  you  must  have  concert  of 
action  for  seven  of  you  to  preach  all  over  the  world — what  have 
you  resolved,  or  done,  or  ordained  to  carry  out  that  effort  to  stop 
polygamy? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  no  polygamy  in  the  outside  missions  of  the 
church. 

Senator  McComas.  There  is  none  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  prohibit  that  or  discourage  it,  or  what 
do  you  dot 
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Mr.  Retnolds.  We  have  never  permitted  it. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  not  permitted  it  outside  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  in  the  foreign  missions  of  the  United  States 
which  we  have  control  over. 

Senator  McComas.  How  about  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Mexico  is  includexl  in  the  stakes  of  Zion,  over  which 
we  have  no  jurisdiction. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  no  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  as  seventies ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  you  known  of  any  acts,  any  efforts,  made 
by  the  first  presidency  and  the  apostles  .to  make  effective  in  Mexico  the 
prohibition  of  which  I  have  just  spoken? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  know  so  little  of  what  is  done  in  Mexico  that  my 
opinion  is  worthless.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  is  concerned,  I  don  t 
kiiow  anything  about  it. 

Senator  McComas.  I  will  confine  it  to  Utah.  Can  you  now  recall 
any  acts,  declarations,  or  publications  made  by  the  first  presidency 
and  the  apostles  to  carry  out  this  prohibition  of  the  Woodruff  mam- 
festo? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  think  those  were  entirely  sufficient — the 
two  things  at  the  general  conference,  where  the  people  all  joined  to- 
gether and  voted.     I  should  think  that  was  sufficient  for  everything. 

Senator  McComas.  Has  it  been  sufficient?  Has  it  in  your  judg- 
ment stopped  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  do  you  mean  by  polygamy — ^more  plural 
marriages? 

Senator  McComas.  I  mean  a  man  who  lives  in  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage with  more  than  one  woman. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  is  very  rapidly  decreasing,  sir. 

Senator  McCo3ias.  It  is  rapidlv  decreasing? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  the  number  of  those  living  in  plural  mar- 
riage is  very  rapidly  decreasing. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  have  been  since  that 
manifesto  no  plural  marriages  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  to  say  there  have  been  no  plural  marriages, 
to  my  knowledge,  only  the  one  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Senator  McOo3fAS.  Only  that  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Only  that  one.     I  know  of  no  others. 

Senator  McComas.  You  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  you  think  that  is  the  only  one? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  know  of  no  other,  sir;  nor  am  I  acquainted  with 
any  others. 

J^enator  McComas.  So  far  as  you  can  gather  information  from 
general  report,  living  in  a  community  like  Salt  Lake  City,  do  you 
mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge 
and  belief  and  information  there  have  been  no  marriages  since  the 
Woodruff  manifesto  which  are  polygamous  marriages  as  we  have 
had  them  in  this  testimony? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir  ;^  as  far  as  I  understand. 
Senator  McComas.  Yes,  sir;  what?    That  there  have  or  have  not 
been? 
Mr.  Reynoijjs.  There  have  not.     I  know  of  none. 
Senator  McComas.  You  do  not  know  of  any  ? 
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Mr.  Betnolds.  No. 

Senator  McComas.  And  yet,  in  all  those  years,  you  yourself  have 
never  preached  against  that  practice? 

Mr.  Kbynolds.  No,  sir;  I  nave  never  preached  either  for  or  against 
it.     It  has  not  been  within  the  scope  of  my  special  duties. 

Senator  McComas.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  you  did  not  at  the 
time,  or  for  some  time  thereafter,  understand  the  WoodruflP  manifesto 
to  naean  what  you  now  understand  it  to  mean,  to  wit,  a  prohibition 
of  living  in  the  polygamous  relation  by  reason  of  past  polygamous 
marriages.  When  aid  that  light  appear  to  you,  from  that  language, 
which  has  not  been  changed  since  it  was  published  by  Woodruff? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Oh,  it  was  very  gradual,  sir.  From  the  talk  of  the 
brethren  with  whom  I  associated,  and  other  things,  gradually  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  that  was  President  Woodruff's  intention. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  declara- 
tion yourself  at  the  time?     You  were  there,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  You  heard  it  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  heard  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  You  read  it  thereafter,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  assisted  to  write  it. 

Senator  McComas.  You  helped  to  write  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  If  you  helped  to  write  it,  when  was  it  that  it 
came  to  you  that  the  writing  you  helped  to  compose  and  to  publish 
had  ceased  to  have  one  meaning  and  had  another? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you  when  it  commenced. 

Senator  McComas.  It  came  ffradually,  did  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Very  gradually. 

Senator  McComas.  It  took  three  or  four  or  five  years — ^it  was  a 
gradual  process? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  A  gradual  process. 

Senator  McComas.  Then,  after  you  did  come  to  the  conviction  that 
the  president  of  your  church  had  made  a  manifesto  which  positively 
prohibited  all  these  marriages  thereafter,  can  you  tell  me  why  you 
and  the  council  to  which  you  belonged,  the  seven  presidents  of  the 
seventies,  did  not  take  some  effective  means  to  carry  out  the  official 
declaration  of  the  president  of  your  church  ?  If  you  thought  he  was 
sincere,  and  you  were  all  sincere,  and  it  meant  that,  and  you  intended 
to  carrv  it  out,  why  did  you  not  bepn  to  do  it? 

Mr.  IIeynolds.  Because  we  would  have  been  interfering  with  the 
judicial  courts  of  the  church,  which  is  none  of  our  business.  We  are 
not  a  judicial  body. 

Senator  McComas.  And  neither  you  nor  the  members  of  your  body, 
even  unofficially,  expressed  or  sanctioned  a  heartfelt  purpose  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  consider  we  showed  extreme  sincerity  in  accepting 
the  manifesto,  and  we  did  our  utmost.  We  did  all  you  could  expect 
of  people.  We  jgave  up  our  reliffious  convictions  to  the  decree  of 
the  nation  to  which  we  belong,  and  I  think  you  little  understand,  sir, 
how  much  it  cost  us  to  do  so. 

Senator  McComas.  I  can  understand  how  much  it  cost  you ;  but  I 
understand  you  now  also  to  say  that  you  think  you  did  your  utmost. 
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when  the  fact  is,  as  you  haVe  said,  that  you  did  not  say  yea  or  nay, 
took  no  sides  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McCoaias.  You  think  that  was  the  utmost  you  could  do 
witli  the  strain  upon  your  conscience — ^to  say  nothing  and  do  nothing, 
officially  or  personally,  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  manifesto  in 
the  proliibition  of  plural  marriages.     Is  that  a  fair  statement} 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Is  that  fair  to  me? 

Senator  McComas.  Yes. 

Afr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Your  purpose  was  to  do  nothing.  Is  that  the 
idea  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  difference,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  the  duties 
of  the  first  council  of  the  seventies  did  not  lie  in  those  directions. 
They  were  the  duties  of  other  officers  of  the  church.  Probably  if  we 
had  occupied  the  other  positions  we  should  have  done  differently. 

Senator  McComas.  I  only  ask  you  these  questions  because  you  said 
your  body  were  preachers  and  teachers  of  the  faith  and  the  practice 
of  your  religion. 

]VIr.  WoRTHiNCiTON.  You  havc  said  to  Senator  McComas,  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, that  you  did  not  consider  this  matter  of  preaching  about  polyg- 
amy within  the  scope  of  your  ofliicial  duties.  \Vhat  do  you  mean  by 
that?    Explain  yourself. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  especial  duties  of  the  seventies  are  to  travel 
outside  the  stakes  of  Zion  w^hen  they  are  not  ajjpointed  by  the  first 
presidency  to  travel  in  the  stakes.  Their  especial  business  is  to  see 
that  the  (jospel  is  preached,  and  to  send  out  the  seventies  under  their 
direction  into  the  different  nations  and  among  the  different  peoples, 
and  to  preach  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel — faith,  repentance, 
baptism,  the  laying  on  of  hands,  tlie  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  those 

Srniciples  that  are  called  by  us  the  first  principles  of  the  Gospel.     We 
o  not  interfere  with  internal  matters. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  said  something  about  helping  to  write  the 
manifesto.     Will  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  President  Woodruff  wrote  it  in  his  own  hand — and 
be  was  a  very  poor  writer,  worse,  I  believe,  than  Horace  Greeley — 
and  he  gave  it  mto  the  hands  of  three  of  the  elders  to  prepare  it  for 
the  press.     I  was  one  of  those  three. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Who  were  the  three? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  C.  W.  Penrose,  John  R.  Winder,  and  myself. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  What  did  you  do?  You  said  you  helped  to 
write  the  manifesto,  and  I  want  to  have  an  understanding  oi  what 
you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  answer  came  from  the  fact  of  the  question 
coming  to  me  whether  I  had  read  it  and  understood  it,  and  I  answered 
that  I  nad  assisted  in  writing  it. 

Mr.  Worthingix)n.  Did  you  three,  then,  transcribe  these  notes  of 
President  Woodruff,  or  did  you  rewrite  it,  or  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  transcribed  the  notes  and  changed  the  language' 
slightlv  to  adapt  it  for  publication. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNiJTON.  It  contained  the  substance? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Yes:   it  contained  the  substancx*. 

Senator  MgComas.  Did  you,  in  transcribing  the  utteranc<».  of  Pn>si- 
dent  Woodruff,  make  such  change  of  phraseology  as  would  make  it 
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ambiguous,  so  that  it  might  apply  to  marriages  subsequent  and  not  to 
living  with  wives  who  had  been  married  prior? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  It  must  have  come  to  your  mind  when  you  Avere 
copying  and  changing  the  phraseology  wliether  this  is  to  apply  to 
the  future  and  whether  the  past  is  to  be  expoctod,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  have  told  you  honestly  what  my  feelings 
and  oprnions  were. 

Senator  McComas.  It  did  not  occur  to  you  tlien  t 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCioMAS.  That  required  years? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir.  We  wrote  it  as  we  understood  the  presi- 
dent intended,  with  his  manuscript  before  us. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  but  I  may  have  misunderstood.  I 
understood  this  manifesto  was  inspired. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  understandng  of  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  My  understanding  was  that  is  was  inspired. 

The  Chairman.  And  when  it  was  handed  to  you  it  was  an  inspira- 
tion, as  you  understand,  from  on  high,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  AVTiat  business  had  you  changing  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  did  not  change  the  meaning. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  stated  you  changed  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  the  sense,  sir;  I  didn't  state  we  changed  the 
sense. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  changed  the  phraseology  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  We  simply  put  it  in  shape  for  publication — cor- 
rected possibly  the  grammar,  and  wrote  it  so  that 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  an  inspired  communica- 
tion from  the  Almighty  the  grannnar  was  bad,  was  it?  You  cor- 
rected the  grammar  of  the  Almighty,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  not  a  revelation — "  Thus  saith  the  Lord." 
It  was  simply  that  the  inspiration  of  the  Lord  came  to  President 
WoodruflF,  and  he  gave  it  in  his  own  language.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  correcting  what  the  I^ord  said. 

The  Chairman.  Then  was  it  inspired? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  consider  it  so.  There  are  various  degrees  of  inspi- 
ration, in  some  of  which  the  man  simply  has  the  ideas  and  he  writes 
it  in  his  own  language.     I  regard  the  manifesto  as  one  of  those. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  before  you  changed 
it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir.     I  haven't  any  idea  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  no  idea  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  mean  to  say  I  haven't  any  idea 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  revised  this  revelation  from  the 
^.Imighty,  can  you  state  what  it  was  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  remember  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  telieve  the  copy  was  destroyed  right  off. 

The  Chairman.  Who  destroyed  it  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know;  I  suppose  one  of  us  tliree.  When 
we  had  done  with  it,  we  probably 
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The  Chairman.  After  you  had  revised  it,  did  you  submit  it  to  the 
president  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  accepted  it  as  his. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  reference  to  this  discourse  of 
Brigham  Younjg's  that  has  been  quoted  from  here,  does  eyerjrthiiig 
that  a  man  in  his  position  says  in  such  discourses  become  a  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  only  that  which  the  Lord  reveals. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  how  is  the  revealed  doctrine  made  mani- 
fest?   How  do  you  know  where  to  find  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  church  has  accepted  four  standard  works  of 
the  church  as  their  authority — ^the  Bible,  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  and  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  They  have 
been  accepted  by  the  church  in  general  conference  as  the  standard 
works  of  the  church  and  the  authority  on  all  questions  of  doctrine. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  About  the  matter  of  Mr.  Nicholson.  I  did  not 
understand  just  what  you  said  about  his  having  custody  of  the  rec- 
ords. You  were  asked  whether  he  had  custody.  Have  you  any  per- 
sonal knowledge  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  I  have  not;  only  I  understand  him  to  be  the 
recorder  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  whether  he,  as  recorder,  has  the  custody 
of  the  books  to  which  you  ref $r,  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  Question. 
The  ceremony  that  used  to  be  performed  in  the  endowment  nouse  is 
now  performed  in  the  temple,  as  I  understand  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  ceremony,  sir? 

The  Chairman.  The  ceremony,  whatever  it  was,  that  used  to  be 
performed  in  the  endowment  house.  That  endowment  house  has  been 
taken  down? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Those  ceremonies  are  now  performed  in  the 
temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  same  ceremonies;  yes,  sir.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, though  I  have  never  taken  part  in  them. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  must  add  to  those  four  books  of  which  you  speak 
as  being  inspired  the  Woodruff  manifesto  as  equally  inspired,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  To  my  mind  they  are  not  identical,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  revelations  given  by  the  Lord  commence,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Lord."    That  does  not.    To  me  it  makes  a  difference. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  they  are  of  the  same  binding  effect? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes:  they  are  of  the  same  binding  effect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Woodruff  manifesto  overrules  and  overrides  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants,  does  it  not,  in  so  far  as  it  touches  the  same 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  overniles  or  overrides. 
It  simply  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  further  plural  marriases. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Does  not  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  declare 
that  plural  marriages  are  proper? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  a  revelation  on  celestial  marriage,  includ- 
ing plurality  of  wives. 
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Mr.  Tayusk.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  manifesto  of  President  Woodruff  only  affects 
it  in  this  way — that  there  are  to  be  no  more  such  marriasies. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  does  not  in  any  sense  affect  the  belief  of  your  peo- 
ple that  the  revelation  respecting  celestial  marriage  is  divine. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  at  least  it  don't  affect  nune. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  it  does  not  generally  among  your  people,  does 
it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  stated  what  was  interesting,  and  perhaps 
we  ought  to  inquire  a  little  about  it.  The  jurisdiction  of  me  SiQt 
Lake  stake  extends  to  Mexico,  does  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  not  the  Salt  Lake  stake.  I  didn't  mention 
that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  what  jurisdiction  is  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  jurisdiction  in  Mexico  is  under  a  president  of 
a  stake  of  Zion,  like  the  Salt  Lake  stake,  but  entirely  independent. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Entirely  independent? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  a  foreign  country? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Of  course  Mexico  is  not  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  organization  of  the  stakes  of  Zion,  whether  in  the  United  States, 
in  Canada,  in  Mexico,  or  anywhere  else,  ecclesiastically  are  the  same. 

Senator  McComas.  If  you  will  allow  me,  where  does  that  president 
live  now;  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  in  Mexico,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  He  does  not  live  and  did  not  live  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  he  lives  in  Mexico  at  one  of  our  settlements 
there. 

Senator  Overman.  Who  has  the  right  to  seal  or  unseal  celestial 
marriages  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nobody  but  the  president  of  the  church. 

Senator  Overman.  The  president  of  the  church,  Joseph  F.  Smith? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Senator  Overman.  He  has  the  right  in  Mexico,  then 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  has  the  right  the  world  over,  and  he  is  the  only 
one  who  has  that  right. 

Senator  Overman.  Therefore  he  does  have  some  jurisdiction  over 
the  church  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  in  believing  that  you 
stated  that  the  presidents  of  the  seventies  do  not  have  jurisdiction  over 
Mexico ;  that  that  is  riot  a  missionary  region  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  is  a  portion  of  Mexico  that  is  a  missionary 
region,  but  there  is  a  portion  of  Mexico  that  is  or^nized  into  a  stake 
of  Zion,  and  where  it  is  organized  into  a  stake  of  Zion  the  seven  presi- 
dents of  seventies  only  have  jurisdiction  over  the  seventies,  not  over 
the  others. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  send  their  missionaries  into  the  places  that  are 
not  organized  into  stakes;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nevertheless,  they  preach  evervwhere,  do  they  not, 
and  counsel  the  people  everywhere,  do  tliey  not? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  They  preach  in  the  stakes  of  Zion  as  they  may  be 
aent  by  the  general  authorities  of  the  church. 

Mr  Tayler.  The  apostles  are  at  the  head  of  the  missions  of  the 
church,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  apostles  are  at  the  head. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  They  also  have  other  duties  besides  those  of  head  of 
the  missions? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  apostles  are  constantly  preaching  in  Utah,  are 
they  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes ;    some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  most  of  them,  or  half  of  them,  are  generally  in 
Utah,  are  they  not?  As  a  rule,  you  will  find  a  number  or  apostles  in 
Utah,  will  you  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  possibly,  as  a  general  thing,  the  majority 
are  in  Utah'. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  they  are  holding  services  constantly? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Constantly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  those  are  not  services  as  missionaries,  are 
they? 

Sir.  Reynolds.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  know  that  they  had  missionary  jurisdiction 
in  Utah. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  twelve  apostles  have  jurisdiction  everjrwhere. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  their  jurisdiction,  then,  as  the  head  of  missions, 
ox>vers  the  whole  world,  wherever  the  church  may  be  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Wherever  there  are  Latter  Day  Saints  the  twelve 
apostles  have  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  they  have  other  jurisdiction  coupled  with  their 
relation  to  the  pre^sident? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  the  presidents  of  the  seventies  have  no  such 
jurisdiction  in  Utah.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thev  have  nothins:  to  do  with  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  govem- 
?nent  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Canada  or  British  Cohimbia  a  part  of  the  country, 
like  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  There  are  two  stakes  of  Zion  organized  in  Alberta, 
with  their  local  presidents  and  bishops. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ho  that  your  missionary  authority  does  not  extend  to 
those  stakes? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Only  as  we  may  be  sent. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  outside  of  those  stakes,  you  might  go  as  mis- 
sionaries, or  send  missionaries  to  them? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  daughter  married  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  T  can't  say ;  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  whom  you  do  not  know  ?  ' 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  she  the  only  person  in  regard  to  whom  you  have 
heard  that  a  plural  marriage  had  taken  place  since  the  manifesto? 
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Mr.  Retnolds.  She  is  the  only  pcrso!i  of  whom  I  have  heard  of  a 
plural  marriage  having  taken  placx*,  ex(*ept  stre4»t  rumor. 

Mr.  TAYJiEK.  Of  course,  as  she  is  your  daughtc^r,  street  rumor  you 
would  probably  run  down  to  see  if  it  was  more  than  that,  would  you 
not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Because  she  was  your  daughter? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Becnuse  she  was  my  daughter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  he^ird  a  sti*eet  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
Apostle  Teasdale  took  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  that  he  married  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  understand  that  he  married,  but  he  had  no  wife 
then.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understand  he  married  since  the  manifesto  upon 
the  theory  that  the  woman  that  he  had  married  thirty  years  beiore 
turned  out  not  to  be  his  wife.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  the  marriage  was  void? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  that? 

Mr.  Reynoijm.  No. 

Mr.  Taii^ler.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  Abrara  Cannon  married  Lil- 
lian Hamlin  in  1896? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  heard  it  talked  of;  questioned  whether  he 
had  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  an  apostle  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  He  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  he  was  married  on  the 
high  seas?  You  have  heard  that,  have  you  not?  The  charge,  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  heard  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  undertaken  to  satisfy  yourself  that  it 
was  not  true,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  taken  no  means  of  any  kind  to  satisfy  myself 
whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ou^*  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  One  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  no  duty  laid  on  you  to  discover  the  truth? 

Mr.  Reynoij)s.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  that  Brigham  Young  performed  a 
plural  marriage  ceremony  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  simply  heard  it  through  the  minutes  of  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  that  it  is  the  repute  in  one  of  the 
communities  where  he  lives  that  Apostle  Taylor  has  taken  two  plural 
wives  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynou>s.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  heard  that,  either? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  or  known  that  Apostle  Merrill  mar- 
ried his  son  to  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Only  what  I  was  told  appeared  before  this  com- 
mittee. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  permit  polygamy  outside 
of  the  organized  stakes  of  Zion.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Plural  marriages  occur  in  the  temples,  and  there  are 
no  temples  out  of  the  organized  stakes  of  Zion. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  last  statement? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Excuse  me;  I  made  a  mistake  when  I  made  that 
remark.  What  I  intended  to  say  was  this,  that  plural  marriages 
were  at  one  time  celebrated  in  the  temples  by  the  ordinances  of  the 
temple,  but  for  many  years  they  have  not  been  so  celebrated,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  of  my  kuowledge  and  belief. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  plural  marriages  always  occurred  in  the 
temple,  did  they  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  was  the  rule. 

Mr.  Tayijbr.  And  you  understand  that  no  plural  marriage  was 
valid  if  not  solemnized  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  were  solemnized  in  the  endowment  house. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  endowment  house  or  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  the  endowment  house  or  in  the  temple;  and 
before  there  was  an  endowment  house  they  were  celebrated  in  some 
other  building,  but  that  was  all  before  mv  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  speak  of  no  plural  marriages  having  been 
solemnized,  do  you  mean  that  you  know  of  none  that  have  been  sol- 
emnized in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  mean  that  I  know  of  none  that  have  been  sol- 
emnized anywhere. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Siucc  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Of  course,  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  I  understand  that,  and  it  would  not  be 
very  important  if  he  did  or  did  not  know  of  any  prior  to  that. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Reynolds,  if  a  plural  marriage  were  cele- 
brated in  the  stake  of  Mexico,  would  that  be  an  unlawftil  eccclesias- 
tical  plural  marriage  because  it  was  not  performed  in  the  Temple? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  These  marriages  are  a  mystery  to  me,  sir,  and  I 
can't  answer  you.  I  was  as  surprised  as  you  probably  are  when  I 
heard  that  my  daughter  was  married.  I  can't  answer  your  question 
without  knowing  the  whole  of  the  circumstances. 

Senator  McComas.  You  can  not  tell  me  whether  or  not  a  plural 
marriage  celebrated  in  Mexico  would  be  ecclesiastically  unlawful 
because  it  was  not  performed  in  the  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City?  You 
can  not  tell  me  that? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  I  can't  answer  without  knowing  all  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Senator  McComas.  Take  any  case  that  happens.  I  am  asking  now 
not  about  the  particular  persons  or  the  incidents  of  the  ceremony. 
1  am  asking  you  if  a  plural  marriage,  performed  by  a  lawful  priest 
of  your  church  in  Mexico,  otherwise  legal  in  every  respect,  would  be 
ecclesiastically  illegal  because  of  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  not  per- 
formed in  the  temple  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  think  if  all  other  things  were  right  and 
proper  and  consistent  with  the  law  of  the  church,  then  that  marriage 
would  be  considered  ecclesiastically  legal. 

Senator  McComas.  So  that  the  performance  of  the  ceremony  in 
the  temple  itself  is  not  essential  to  a  valid  religious  marriage! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  absolutely,  but  it  is  the  general  rule. 
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Senator  McC!omas.  Such  marriages  might  therefore  be  made  in 
Mexico  and  be  just  as  valid  as  if  made  in  the  temple  at  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  conditions  imder  which  I  think  that  is 
possible. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Reynolds,  you  said  something  in  your  examina- 
tion, either  by  Senator  McComas  or  Mr.  Worthmgton,  about  your- 
judicial  courts.     You  have  judicial  courts  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Rbynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  kind  of  questions  do  they  try? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  They  try  any  disagreements  that  may  arise  between 
members  of  the  church,  or,  when  one  member  of  the  church  makes 
complaint  against  another,  or  they  try  a  person  for  their  standing  in 
the  church  when  they  have  committed  any  sin  or  act  contrary  to  the 
reflations  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  two  members  of  the  church  disagree  about 
a  debt  or  a  title  to  a  horse  or  a  piece  of  land,  that  question  is  settled 
in  your  church  courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  they  bring  it  up  before  the  church  courts;  but 
the  church  court  never  undertakes  to  enforce  its  decision  beyond 
ecclesiastical  punishment — either  suspending  the  party  or  excom- 
municating them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  other  way  in  which  the 
church  could  execute  its  decrees,  could  there? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  think  thej  could,  but  they  don't  attempt  to. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  party  agamst  whom  judgment  is  rendered 
refuses  or  fails  to  abide  by  the  order  of  the  court,  he  is  excommuni- 
cated if  it  is  thought  of  sufficient  importance? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  can  you  tell  us,  as  an  ecclesiastical  officer  of  the 
church,  what  is  conveyed  in  the  term  "  excommunication?" 

Mr.  Reynolds.  All  fellowship  is  withdrawn  from  them  as  a  church 
member. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  else? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Nothing  else  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  accompanied  by  the  declaration  that  the  party 
will  be  danmed  in  the  future? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  that  he  will  suffer  here  or  hereafter  if  he  does  not 
obey  the  order  of  the  moutlipiece  of  God  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  1  have  never  heard  any  such  appendage  to 
a  decision  or  to  an  excommunication. 

Senator  Overman.  How  many  courts  do  you  have?  Do  you  have 
courts  of  appeal  in  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  Yes,  sir;  the  first  court  is  the  bishop's  court,  who 
sits  as  a  common  judge  among  the  people  ecclesiastically.  When  any 
of  the  members  of  ms  ward — he  presides  over  a  ward — have  disa- 
greements they  take  them  to  him.  He  sits  with  two  counselors. 
The  three  form  the  court,  and  he  gives  his  decision  after  hearing  the 
testimony  and  the  evidence;  but  either  of  the  parties  feeling  ag- 
grieved can  take  an  appeal  to  the  hiffh  council  of  the  stake  in  which 
they  live,  which  court  consists  of  the  presidency  of  the  stake,  the 
president  and  his  two  counselors  and  twelve  high  priests. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  All  that  is  in  the  record  already. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Overman.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  a  conrt^ 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And  it  is  time  it  should  go  in  so  that  we  will  know  it 

Senator  Overman.  Go  ahead.     This  is  very  interesting  to  me. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  These  sit  without  pay  or  recompense  and  decide 
between  the  members  of  the  church  as  Iwtween  right  and  wrong. 
They  are  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  and  also  an  appellate  court 
from  the  bishop's  court,  and  even  after  that  the  party  not  feeling 
satisfied  can  appeal  to  a  third  court — the  first  presidency  of  the 
church — that  every  man's  rights  can  be  protected. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  litigate  matters  in  those  courts  involv- 
ing property  rights  ? 

Mr.  Keynolds.  No,  sir ;  not  unless  it  is  done  by  mutual  consent  of 
the  parties. 

Senator  Overman.  Is  it  done  by  mutual  consent? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  it  is  done  by  mutual  consent,  they  will  take  such 
things  under  consideration,  except  land  and  things  of  that  kind, 
which  they  always  request  the  parties  to  take  to  the  legal  courts,  that 
the  decision  may  be  final  and  binding. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  private  wrongs  adjusted  in  those  courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  private  wrongs  and  disagreements  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

The  Chair^ian.  They  have  regular  trials — witnesses  sworn,  etc.? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  counsel  appear  for  each  side? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  There  are  not  law^yers  employed,  but  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  high  council  are  chosen  to  represent  both  parties — one  on 
each  side,  or  two  or  three  of  the  high  councilors  are  chosen  to  see  that 
the  rights  of  each  party  are  protected. 

The  Chairman.  The  object  being  to  secure  justice  between  the  liti- 
gants? 

Mr.  Reynoij)8.  That  is  the  object. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question  while  we  are  wait- 
ing, Mr.  Reynolds.  You  spoke  of  this  manifesto  as  l)eing  a  revelation 
that  did  not  on  its  face  appear  to  come  from  the  Lord ;  that  it  did  not 
say,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  and  that  revelations  which  are  prefaced 
with  that  declaration  or  that  have  that  declaration  connected  with 
them,  "  Thus  saith  the  Lord,"  are  regarded  as  inspired? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  regard  that  the  servant  of  the  Lord  who  receives 
the  word  of  the  Lord  may  have  more  or  less  inspiration  in  this 
respect :  that  sometimes  the  Tx)r(l  only  gives  the  general  idea.  Some- 
timers  He  gives  the  concrete  idea  without  giving  the  exact  words, 
and  otlier  tinies  He  will  inspire  the  man  with  the  exact  words  He 
wishes  said. 

The  Chairman.  This  manifesto  did  not  say,  "  Thus  saith  the 
T^rd?" 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo,  sir;   it  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  It  did  not  purport  to  come  fi*om  the  Lord? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  purported  to  be  the  instruction  of  the  president 
of  the  church  to  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  And  nothing  more? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Xo. 

The  Chairman.  Which  would  you  re^rard  as  higher  authority,  the 
book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  or  this  manifesto  f 
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Mr.  Reynotj>8.  I  should  regard  the  l)ook  of  Doctrine  and  Cove- 
nants as  the  higher  authority. 

The  Chairman.  T  find  in  the  hook  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants, 
prefaced  with  the  statement,  ''  Thus  saith  the  I^)rd,-'  the  following 
at  page  473 : 

'"  If  any  man  espouse  a  virgin,  and  desires  to  espouse  another,  and 
the  first  give  her  consent;  and  if  he  espouse  the  second  and  they  are 
virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  no  other  man,  then  is  he  justified;  he  can 
not  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him;  for  he  can  not 
commit  adultery  with  that  that  belongeth  to  him  and  no  one  else; 

"  And  if  he  have  ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  tliis  law,  he  can  not 
commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him;  and  they  are  given  unto 
him;  therefore  is  he  justified." 

This  revelation  is  accompanied  with  this  declaration:  "Thus  saith 
the  Lord."  Would  you  regard  that  of  greater  binding  force  than 
the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Reyxolds.  No,  sir;  because  I  imderstand  that  the  Lord  has 
full  right,  after  giving  a  general  revelation,  and  may  make  special 
provisions  at  certain  times  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  law;  and  he 
has,  through  the  inspiration  of  his  servant  who  held  the  keys,  who 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  church,  and  was  his  mouthpiece,  said  that 
there  should  be  no  further  plural  marriages. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  this  manifesto  did 
not  appear  to  come  from  the  Lord ;  that  it  was  written  bv  the  presi- 
dent and  then  passed  over  to  three  gentlemen  named  and  they  fixed 
it  up  and  revised  it  and  had  it  published. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  think  you  misundei-stood  me. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  as  great  authority  as  the  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants,  you  say  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  regard  it  for  the  time  l>eing  as  our  rule  of  church 
practice,  because  it  came  from  the  head  of  the  church,  who  has  the 
right  to  direct  in  all  sueli  things. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  it  is  a  rule  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  the  rule  of  the^church  is  binding  now  since 
we  have  accepted  it,  and  by  our  vote  at  conference  declared  we  would 
accept  it.  Therefore  we  are  bound  to  regard  it  in  all  respects.  In 
my  mind,  there  is  no  c^onflict. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Reynolds,  these  actions  begin,  then,  with  the 
bishop's  court? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Generally,  sir;  but  throughout  the  church  there 
are  what  are  called  teachers,  who  visit  from  house  to  house  under  the 
direction  of  the  bishop.  They  do  not  sit  as  a  court,  but  if  any  diffi- 
culties arise  between  the  parties  residing  in  the  district  which  they 
visit,  they  have  the  right  to  reconcile  the  parties  to  prevent  them 
coming  into  court  if  possible. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  one  party  has  a  gi'ievance  against  another  he  files 
his  coinplaint  with  the  oishop's  court,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  can't  tell  you.  I  was  never  at  a  bishop's  court, 
.sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  undertaking  to  tell  us  about  the  method  of 
proceeding  in  these  bishop's  courts. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  I  know  what  I  have  told  you,  but  w^hether 
they 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  do  not  mean  that  two  parties  come  into  the 
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bishop's  court  and  say:  "We  have  a  grievance  and  want  you  to 
settle  it  for  us."    That  is  not  the  way  it  is  done,  is  it? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  party  endeavors  to  draw  the  other  into  court  to 
settle  the  controversy.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  One  party  goes  to  the  bishop  and  tells  him  the 
grievance  and  asks  the  bishop  U>  appoint  a  time  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  then  they  proceed  to  hear  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  they  hear  all  kinds  of  controversies  between 
members  of  the  church.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Reynoij)S.  Controversies  between  members  of  the  church— I 
l>elieve  I  am  justified  in  saying  yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  one  of  the  members  of  the  church  is 
charged  with  larceny.     Would  he  be  tried  in  that  court? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  no  crime  that  a  man  is  amenable  for  to 
the  laws  of  the  land.  Such  things  are  not  considered  in  the  church 
courts.  The  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  which  has  just  been 
quoted  from,  says  that  such  people  shall  be  taken  before  the  officers 
and  tried  by  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  H.  Seegmiller? 

Mr.  Reynolds.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  lonff  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  Known  nim  as  long  as  I  can  recollect 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhere  does  he  live? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  lives  at  Richfield,  in  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  does  he  do  ? 

Mr.  Reynoij>s.  Do  you  mean  his  ecclesiastical  position? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  president  of  a  stake. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  has  he  been  the  president  of  a  stake? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Quite  a  number  of  years.    I  don't  know  how  long. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  had  business  relations  with  him — I  mean 
official  relations  with  him,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  he  has  written  to  me  with  regard  to  mission- 
ary matters. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTiat  sort  of  relations  would  he  have  with  you 
officially? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  would  probably  recommend  certain  men  as 
worthy  to  be  called  on  missions,  and  send  the  letter  to  me  as  secretary 
of  the  missionary  committee  of  the  apostles  to  attend  to  the  business. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  on  that  account  you  and  he  had  more  or  less  cor- 
respondence ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  met  him,  of  course?  You  know  him  per- 
sonally? 

Mr.'RfiYNOLDS.  I  have  met  him  a  few  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  this  letter  I  now  hand  you 
and  tell  me  whether  that  is  in  his  handwriting. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know,  sir.     It  somewhat  resembles  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Give  us  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  Mr.  Seeg- 
miller's  handwritinff. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  U  don't  look — I  am  doubtful  of  it,  sir.  I  am 
quite  doubtful.    That  signature  don't  seem  to  me  to  be  the  same. 
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Mr.  Taylbr.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  that  is  not  Mr.  Seegmiller's 
handwriting? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  didn't  say  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  I  say  I  am  simply  doubtful.  It  don't  seem 
to  be  exactly  like  his  handwriting,  but  I  dare  not  say  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would  give  vour  opinion  one  way  or  the 
other  whether  it  is  or  is  not  Mr.  Seegmiller's  handwriting. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  handwriting,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  I  know  you  are  not.  I  am  not  calling  you  as 
an  expert  or  asking  you  that  as  an  expert. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Well,  I  am  doubtful  of  it,  sir;  that  is  all  that  I 
can  say. 

Mr.  Tayt^er.  You  mean  you  have  no  opinion  one  way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No  ;  I  have  no  direct  opinion  one  way  or  the  other. 
Sometimes  I  look  at  it,  and  it  looks  pretty  much  like  his,  and  then 
again  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  an  indirect  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  an  indirect  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  you  had  no  direct  opinion  on  the  subject 
Have  you  any  other  kind  of  opinion  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir ;  I  have  none.     It  may  be  and  it  may  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  are  unable  to  express  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  that  is  Mr.  Seegmiller's  handwriting  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes;  as  a  witness  I  am  unable  to  express  an 
opinion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  you  were  just  an  ordinary  business  man  and 
received  that  paper.  Would  you  have  your  doubts  aroused  as  to 
whether  that  was  Mr.  Seegmiller's  handwriting? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes.    It  don't  appear  as  good  writing  as  he  writes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  does  not  appear  as  good  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  he  must  have  a  very  high  reputation  for  pen- 
manship. 

Mr.  Keynolds.  You  don't  call  that  particularly  good,  do  you? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  say 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  much  more  time  will  you  want  this  after- 
noon to  finish  with  this  witness,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  subject  of  the  courts  was  opjened  up  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  wanted  to  make  a  little  proof  in  this  connection  by  this 
witness. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  uudcrstood  the  committee  would  adjourn 
about  4  o'clock,  and  I  made  an  arrangement  in  view  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  might  suspend  with  this  witness  and  take  Mr.  Ham- 
lin, whose  examination  will  not  take  more  than  five  minutes,  I 
believe. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  go  on  with  the  examination  of  this  wit- 
ness, and  if  Mr.  Worthington  is  obliged  to  leave  at  this  time,  he  can, 
if  he  desires  to  do  so,  cross-examine  him  further  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Reynolds,  about  this  method  of  trials.  Parties 
go  into  the  bishop's  court,  or  the  complainant  goes  there,  and  at  his 
suggestion  the  bishop  appoints  a  day  and  cit^  the  other  party  to 
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appear;  and  on  that  occasion,  or  at  some  other  appointed  time,  the 
question  of  right  which  is  involved  is  tried  before  that  court? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  aggrieved  party  desires  to  do  so,  after  judg- 
ment in  that  court,  he  can  appeal  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  what  court? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  To  the  high  council  of  the  stake  of  which  he  is  a 
member. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely;  and  if  the  aggrieved  party  in  that  court 
desires  it,  after  judgment  in  that  court,  he  goes  to 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  first  presidency. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Composed  now  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  Anton  Lund,  and 
John  R.  Winder? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  the  refusal  of  the  party  against  whom  judgment 
is  rendered  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  followed  by  excom- 
munication? 

Mr.  Reynou)s.  Not  always. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  necessarily;  but  that  is  what  can  be  done  if  the 
case  is  of  sufficient  consequence  in  the  mind  of  the  officials? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  whom  is  the  order  of  excommunication  issued? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  partv  who  refuses  to  abide  by  the  decision 
would,  as  a  general  thing,  be  summoned  before  the  high  council  to 
show  cause  why  he  had  not  done  so,  and  upon  his  refusal  the  high 
council — now^  this  is  not  universal,  but  the  general  rule 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  hi^h  council  would  decide  upon  whether  he  is 
to  Ije  suspended  temporarily,  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  changing 
his  mind,  or  whether  he  should  be  severed  from  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  whether  this  would  be  the  usual 
form  of  the  order  of  the  court  trying  the  case.  I  will  assume  that 
this  is  a  case  of  the  right  or  title  to  lands. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No;  do  not  assume  that,  because  title  to  land  is 
always  referred  to  the  civil  courts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Always? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  As  far  as  I  know,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  suppose  this  was  the  form  in  any  particular 
case : 

"  Bishop's  court  held  to  decide  in  the  case  of  (Blank)  against 
(Blank),  presented  at  the  bishop's  court  held  October  18,  1901. 
After  duly  considering  the  matter  as  presented  by  both  parties,  our 
decision  is  that  the  partv  named,  being  the  defendant,  shall  deed  unto 
the  other  party  the  northwest  40  acres  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 1,  townsliip  25,  south  of  range  4,  west  of  Salt  Lake  meridian. 
You  are  hereby  required  to  comply  with  this  decision  in  writing,  or 
an  appeal  taken  to  the  high  council  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of 
November,  1901." 

It  is  headed  "  Bishop's  office,  Monroe  Ward,  Sevier  stake,  Novem- 
ber 1,  1901,"  and  is  signed  "  Orson  Magleby,  Samuel  W.  Goold, 
Joseph  A.  Smith." 

Is  that  about  the  form  in  which  that  decision  would  be  rendered? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  couldn't  say,  because  I  believe  there  is  no  form, 
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but  each  stake  of  Zion  or  each  bishop's  court  will  make  its  decision 
after  its  own  manner.  There  are  no  printed  forms  that  I  have  any 
knowledge  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  that  case  was  appealed,  would  the  order  be  some- 
thing about  in  this  form : 

"  This  appeal,  brought  from  Bishop  Orson  Magleby's  court,  in 
which  (Blank)  is  the  accuser  and  (Sister  So-and-So)  is  the  accused. 
She  appeals  fom  the  decision  of  Bishop  Orson  Magleby's  court.  On 
this  case  we  render  the  following  decision :  We  sustain  the  decision 
of  Bishop  Magleby's  court,  that  the  accused  shall  deed  unto  the 
accuser  the  northwest  40  acres  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  1, 
in  township  25,  etc.,  and  we  require  her  thereafter  to  comply  with  this 
decision  or  appeal  to  the  first  president  of  our  church. 

"William  H.  Seegmiller, 
"Joseph  S.  Horn, 
"James  Christianson, 

'^State  Presidency.^ 
Is  that  about  the  way  it  would  be  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  seen  .one  before,  sir,  so  I  can't  tell  you. 
I  never  recollect  having  any  such  paper  pass  through  my  hands. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  ask  you  if,  upon  the  persistent,  contumacious 
refusal  of  the  party  to  abide  by  the  order  of  the  court,  this  is  the  kind 
of  a  notice  she  would  receive,  after  having  received  notice  to  show 
cause  why  she  should  not  be  excommunicated: 

"  Dear  Sister  :  By  direction  of  the  stake  presidency  you  are 
hereby  informed  that  at  the  session  of  the  high  council  oi  the  Sevier 
Stake  of  Zion,  held  June  19,  1903,  you  were  excommunicated  from 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  for  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  decision  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  church  in  the  case 
of  (Blank  v.  Blank). 

"  Very  respectfully, 

"  J.  M.  Lauriizen, 
''Stake  Clerkj  and  Clerk  of  the  High  Council.'^ 

Is  that  the  usual  form  of  excommunication? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  have  never  seen  one  before,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  if  this,  after  that  situation  had  arisen,  would  be 
the  usual  form  of  influence  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  parties  to  abide 
by  the  decree  of  the  court : 

"  Dear  Sister  :  Yours  of  January  4  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have 
read  the  contents  with  interest,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  Cora  is 
in  the  position  you  describe  her  to  be.  Surely  an  evil  power  is  lead- 
ing her  to  her  destruction.  If  she  wants  relief  from  her  present  situ- 
ation, she  can  obtain  it  by  humbly  complying  with  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith's  decision  in  the  accusation  brought  against  her  by  James 
Leavitt,  of  Joseph;  heard  first  by  the  Monroe  bishopric,  then  ap- 
pealed to  the  high  council  of  the  Sevier  Stake  of  Zion,  then  appealed 
to  Joseph  F.  Smith,  whose  decision  stands  against  her,  and  will  so 
stand  until  she  complies  with  it;  and  while  this  condition  is  main- 
tained she  will  be  in  distress  and  misery.  Her  only  relief  will  be  in 
complying  with  President  Smith's  wishes. 

"  You  say  she  has  never  broken  a  rule  of  the  church.  You  forget 
that  in  this  case  she  has  done  so  by  failing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
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the  mouthpiece  of  God.  I  pray  God  to  bless  her,  that  humility  m^y 
possess  her  soul  and  lead  her  to  do  that  which  the  president  requires 
her  to  do.  If  she  can  not  do  this,  I  fear  for  her  happiness  here  and 
hereafter. 

"  I  am  yours,  in  the  Gospel, 

"William  H.  Seegmiller.'' 

Is  there  anything  in  all  I  have  read  to  you  which  contradicts  your 
notion  of  the  method  by  which  the  church  enforces  its  decrees?  Is 
there  anything  unnatural  or  strained  about  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  letter  is  somewhat  strained — to  me.  It  is  a 
personal  letter.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  courts.  It  is  simply  his 
opinion  and  advice  to  her,  as  president  of  a  stake,  if  I  understand  it 
riffht 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Do  you  think  his  signature  as  president  of  a  stake 
would  be  more  cogent  than  his  signature  to  a  letter  without  "  presi- 
dent of  the  stake  '^added  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  without  it  was  an  official  letter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  she  would  have  quite  as  much  fear 
for  her  future  here  and  hereafter- without  "president  of  the  stake'* 
being  added  to  William  II.  See^miller's  name? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  all  depends  on  the  person. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  suppose  it  is  a  woman. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  do  not  mean  male  or  female,  but  the  disposition  of 
the  person. 

A&.  Tayler.  I  imderstand.    That  is  all. 

Senator  Overman.  Do  they  have  lower  courts  in  the  wards? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  ward  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 
The  teachers,  who  are  his  assistants  in  the  management  and  control  of 
the  ward,  can  meet  and  talk  the  matter  over,  but  they  do  not  sit  as  a 
court.     They  simply  act  as  the  friends  of  the  parties — as  mediators. 

Senator  O^^ERMAN.  These  courts  you  have  been  talking  about  are  in 
the  stakes,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  These  courts  I  have  been  talking  about  are  in  the 
stakes  of  Zion.     AVherever  there  is  a  bishop,  there  these  courts  exist. 

Senator  Overman.  Suppose  the  higher  court  in  the  stake  should 
decide  a  matter,  would  there  be  an  appeal  then  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
court? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  If  the  higher  court  in  the  stake  decides  a  matter, 
then  either  party  can  appeal  to  the  presidency  of  the  church,  whose 
headquarters  is  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  the  supreme  power? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  He  is  the  supreme  power,  but  beyond  that,  under 
certain  circumstances  which  I  can  not  explain,  the  person  can  even 
appeal  from  the  presidency  of  the  church  to  the  whole  church  in  con- 
ference assembled,  and  have  the  decision  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
church.  I  have  never  known  such  a  thing  to  take  place,  but  it  is  pro- 
vided for. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  out  for  a  moment,  and  I  do  not  know,  Mr. 
Tayler,  whether  you  have  asked  him  how  these  decrees  or  judgments 
are  imposed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  asked  him ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Van  Con.  It  was  our  understanding  that  Mr.  Worthington 
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might  have  Hie  opportunity  to  examine  the  witness  further  in  the 
morning. 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  want  to  ask 
him  something  now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  may  be  excused  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Eeynolds.  Mr.  Worthington  may  want  to  ask  you  some  further 
questions  in  the  morning.    Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Tayler  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Hamlin. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  JOHN  HENET  HAMLIV. 

John  Henry  Hamlin,  having  been  first  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  your  first  name? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  John  Henry  Hamlin. 
•    Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hamlin? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Forty-two  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  i-elation  are  you  to  Lillian  Hamlin? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Brother. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Sho  is  younger  than  you? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  How  much  younger? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Possibly  ten  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  she  early  in  1896? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  T  don't  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  she  doing? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  What  year  was  that  ^ 

Mr.  Tayi-j^i.  1896.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  time  immediately 
prior  to  the  time  when  she  was  married. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  She  was  home. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  she  always  lived  at  home  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  had  she  been  teaching  school  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Four  or  five  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  prior  to  that  time  she  had  been  going  to  school, 
had  she? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhere? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  At  the  public  schools,  and  then  finally  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  yon  first  learn  of  her  marriage? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  don't  know  just  what  year  it  was. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  How  long  was  it  before  she  was  a  widow  that  you 
learned  of  her  marriage? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Two  weeks,  T  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  whom  did  she  marry  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  only  know  what  T  heard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  your  family  conviction  and  understand- 
ing about  that? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  That  she  was  married  to  a  Mr.  CannoiL 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Abra^i. 

Mr.  Tayler.  An  apostle  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Hamlin.   I  believe  so.     I  understood  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I'hat  was  in  the  summer  of  1806,  wjus  it  not? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  where  did  you  understand  she  was  married? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  On  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  VVell,  our  understanding  was  that  President  Joseph 
F.  Smith  married  her. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  "  our  misunderstanding."  Whom  do  you 
mean — your  father  and  mother  and  youi'selff  Have  you  otner 
sisters  or  brothers? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  My  brothers — my  sisters,  rather,  and  my  folks. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Prior  to  the  summer  of  1896  she  had  been  living  at « 
home  always,  had  she? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  she  been  married  prior  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  she  an  attractive  young  woman? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  she  been  receiving  attentions  from  young  men 
constantly  ? 

Mr.  HamLin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  lived  in  the  neighborhood  after  you  were  mar- 
ried, did  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  saw  your  sister  and  your  family  how  often? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Oh,  every  two  or  three  days. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  no  intimation  or  indication  prior  to  this 
time  that  you  speak  of,  when  you  learned  she  was  married  to  Apostle 
Abram  Cannon,  that  your  sister  Lillian  had  ever  been  married,  was 
there? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  is  she  now  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  last  see  her? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  can't  exactly  tell.     It  has  been  such  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  has  been  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  vou  not  heard  of  her? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Not  directly. 

Mr.  Tayl£R.  Have  vou  no  idea  where  she  is,  Mr.  Hamlin? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Has  she  a  child? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  she  has  a  child. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Named  Cannon? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  the  child  goes  by  the  name  of  Cannon? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  whole  name? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Marva,  I  believe — Marva  Cannon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  it  goes  by  the  name  of  Cannon.  Nobody  has 
ever  questioned  that  the  child  was  the  daughter  of  Abram  Cannon? 
Nobody  has  ever  doubted  that  that  you  know  of? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Hamlin,  in  what  way  did  you  find  that  Joseph 
F.  Smith  performed  that  ceremony,  so  that  you  state  it  is  your  gen- 
eral understanding  that  he  did  .perform  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  From  relatives — the  family.' 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  relatives? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  My  wife. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Hamlin,  did  you  ever  hear  that  Joseph  F. 
Smith  performed  that  ceremony,  any  more  than  just  talk  among  the 
relatives?  What  T  want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  any  fact  that 
you  have  that  Joseph  F.  Smitli  performed  that  ceremony? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  is  just  the  talk  in  the  family.     Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  Mr. 
Hamlin? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  ever  a  member? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No.  I  might  say  I  was  baptized  at  church  once, 
when  I  was  young. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Eight  years  of  age? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  you  have  never  been  an  active  member  or  a 
member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  your  parents? 

Mr.  ILvMLiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  "  talk  in  the  family."    Who? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  TVliy,  I  just  answered  that  I  heard  it  from  my  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  Iniow  where  she  got  her  information? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No;  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  I^t  us  know  where  she  got  her  information,  as 
you  understand  it. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  suppose  from  my  sisters  and  my  mother  and  folks. 
She  visited  there. 

The  Chairman.  I  Ix^Iieve  Mr.  Cannon  died,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  x\fter  this  marriage? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  his  wife,  your  sister,  attend  the  funeral? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Where  was  it  held? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  the  tabernacle. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  when  that  was? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Soon  after  the  marriage. 

The  Chairman.  About  how  long? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  the  neighborhood,  I  should  say,  of  thirty  days,  or 
three  weeks,  or  such  a  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Did  she  go  as  one  of  the  mourners? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  don't  know. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  you  attend? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  not  know  whether  she  came  in  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  or  came  in  as  one  of  the  mourners  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  They  were  all  assembled  together  there.  I  didn't 
make  any  particular  note  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  no  impression  upon  that  question? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir ;  I  seen  her  there. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  she  go  after  the  funeral? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  this  child  inherits  any  of 
Hie  property? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Does  it  or  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  does. 

The  Chairman.  It  inherits  the  property? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  property  of  what?     Of  the  Cannon  estate? 

The  Chairman.  Of  the  Cannon  estate? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  your  sister  tell  you,  or  your  wife,  who  mar- 
ried her? 

Mr.  Haailin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  your  sister  Lillian  have  no  conversation  with  you 
about  it? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  have  with  your  wife? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  don't  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  your  father  or  mother 
about  it? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  never  talked  with  them  about  it? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Oh,  I  don't  know ;  not  in  a  very  direct  way.  I  just 
possibly  might  have  alluded  to  it  once  in  a  while,  but  not  any  special 
particular  degree. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  never  has  been  one  understanding,  or  impres- 
sion, or  talk  in  the  family  respecting  it,  except  that  vour  sister  Lillian 
married  Abram  Cannon  a  few  weeks  before  he  died,  and  that  Joseph 
F.  Smith  married  them?  There  has  never  been  any  variation  from 
that  in  your  family  talk  and  consideration  of  that  subject,  has  there? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 
•    The  Chairman.  \Vliere  is  the  child  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  can't  tell  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  where  your  sister  is? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  child  with  Mrs.  Cannon  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Hamlin,  did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  Joseph 
F.  Smith  performed  that  ceremony,  who  pretended  to  know  that  he 
did  perform  it  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.   I  think  that  is  all  now.  Senator. 
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The  Chaibkak.  I  want  to  ask  one  question.  Where  did  you  receive 
the  impression,  or  from  whom  did  vou  receive  the  impression  that  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  President  Smith? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  From  my  ^^dfe. 

The  CHAmMAN.  AVhere  is  your  wife? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  She  is  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  you  receive  that  information  from  her? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  can't  say  just  exactly  when  it  was. 

The  OiiAiRMAN.  (^.an  you  tell  me  about  when  it  was?  Was  it  about 
the  time  of  his  death  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  did  she  say  to  you? 

Mr.  Haiulin.  I  can  not  recall  the  exact  conversation.  That  was 
just  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  say  what  I  have  related  is  the  substance,  that  we 
understood  she  was  maiTied  to  Abram  Cannon,  and  that  Joseph  F. 
Smith  married  her  on  the  high  seas. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  name  of  your  wife  before  her  mar- 
riage to  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Bates — Elizabeth  Bates. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  did  she  live? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Earda,  Tooele  County. 

Senator  Overman.  She  was  not  a  witness  to  the  marriage,  was  she? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  received  the  information  from  your 
wife  and  as  the  matter  was  talked  about,  did  the  suggestion  ever 
come  to  you  that  anvone  else  performed  the  ceremony  except  Mr. 
Smith? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Hamlin,  were  your  wife  and  sister  on  friendly 
terms? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Usually  so,  or  unusually  so? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  they  were  quite  friendlv. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  visited  quite  a  good  deal,  and  were  really 
good  friends;  I  mean  beyond  the  mere  relationship? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  know  of  your  sister  saying  that  any- 
one married  her  beside  Joseph  F.  Smith? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Duiy)is.  She  never  said  that  he  did  not  marry  her  and 
that  somebody  els(^  married  her  if 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  your  sister  stay  in  Utah  after  her  hus- 
band's death;  several  vears? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No ;  i  believe  she  went  away  soon  after  that. 
Mr.  Tayi^r.  Have  you  any  idea  about  how  long  she  stayed  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  In  the  neighborhood  of  two  years,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  sec  her  frequently  after  that  time? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No  ;  I  haven't  seen  her  frequently  since  she  was  mar- 
ried. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  she  live  after  Abram  Cannon's  death? 

Mr,  Hamlin.  Well,  I  am  not  sure.    She  did  live  in  Provo  for  a 
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long  while.  I  wouldn"'t  want  you  to  understand  that  my  sister  gave 
my  wife — this  sister  you  are  speaking  of — ^gave  my  wife  tnis  informa- 
tion.    I  have  several  sisters. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  go  to  a  normal  school  in  New  York  after  her 
husband's  death? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  did  she  come  back  to  Utah  after  that? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  lone:  was  she  at  the  normal  school  at  Owego, 
N.  Y.? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Why,  it  was  in  tlie  neighborhood  of  two  years.  I 
believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  she  came  back  and  wa^j  at  Provo  for  some  time, 
was  she  not  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  after  she  was  at  Provo  she  lived  at  Salt  Lake 
for  some  time,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  she  left  Salt  Lake  did  she  not  go  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  don't  laiow  where  she  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  your  understanding — that  she  went  to 
Canada  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Well,  I  don't  quite  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  understand,  then  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  know  that  she  is  away  somewhere. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Wliat  is  your  imderstanding  about  where  she  did  go! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  It  might  be  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  make  a  choice  between  those  two? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Toward  which  of  them  does  the  inclination  of  your 
opinion  go? 

Mr.  Ha3ilin.  I  am  puzzled  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  1  will  not  refine  any  more  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  sisters  have  you,  Mr.  Hamlin t 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  the  others  are? 

Mr.  Ha3ILin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  know  where  this  one  is! 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  she  married  again  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  an  opinion  about  that? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  not  heard  she  was  married  again  ?  [After 
a  pause.]     Have  you  not  lieard  that  she  has  been  married  again? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes;  I  did  hear  some  rumor — talk. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  not  heard  she  is  the  plural  wife  of  another 
Cannon  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  Yes,  I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  have  heard  that  she  is  in  Canada,  have  you 
not? 
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Mr.  Hamlin.  Why,  I  wouldn't  be  sure.  It  was  either  Canada  or 
Mexico ;  I  can't  remember  now  which. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  your  sister  was  married  to 
another  Cannon  other  than  the  rumor  you  nave  spoken  of  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  never  got  more  definite  information  than  sim- 
ply gossip  or  rumor? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  had  any  contradiction  of  it,  had  you  ? 

Mr.  Hamlin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  (at  4  o'clock  and  30  iLinutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Tuesday  morning.  December  13,  1904,  at  10  o^clock. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  13^  1904. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  McComas,  Dubois,  and 
Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  protes- 
tants:  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  tke 
respondent,  and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  are  you  ready  to  proceed  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Worthington  wanted  to  ask  uie  witness  who  was 
on  the  stand  last  evening  a  question  or  two. 

Mr.  Worthington.  1  nave  not  had  time  to  look  at  his  testimony. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  will  let  the  matter  go  over  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  ready,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Call  J.  H.  Wallis. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  J.  H.  WALLIS,  SE. 

J.  H.  Wallis,  Sr.,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhere  do  you  live,  Mr.  Wallis? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  I^ndon,  England. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  from  1851. 

"Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  church  in 
London  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  the  \\Tiitechapel  branch  of  the  London  conference. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTien  did  vou  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  May,  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  did  you  ^o  directly  to  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Wai^is.  No ;  I  went  to  Nephi  first  of  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  went  to  Utah,  however? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  any  relatives  or  friends  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  had  a  son  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  had  he  been  there? 
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Mr.  Wallis.  He  had  been  there  since  1881. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  your  wife  living? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  she  came  with  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yon  have,  and  have  had,  but  one  wife? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  have  liad  three. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  had  more  than  one  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Dicl  you  do  any  work  in  connection  witli  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  after  you  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  oid}  as  a  l)lock  teacher. 

Mr.  Taixer.  As  a  blo<k  teacher 'iS 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

xVIr.  Tayler.  AVhere  was  that? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  on  the  seventh  block  of  the  Six- 
teenth Ward. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  vou  go  to  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  1802. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  have  lived  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Apostle  George  Teasdale? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him.  He  came  from  the 
same  end  of  Ix)ndon  as  I  did  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  him  before  he  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  Marian  Scoles? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  was  well  acquainted  with  her. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  she  live  before  she  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  She  lived  in  the  northern  end  of  London. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  about  when  she  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.  She  came  to  Salt  Lake  City  about  the  same 
time  my  eldest  son  did,  about  1891,  I  think.  It  was  September,  1891. 
[A  pause.] 

Mr.  Tayler.  Never  mind  the  exact  date. 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  can  not  find  the  exact  paper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  she  an  unmarried  woman  when  she  left  London 
to  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Did  you  see  her  often  after  she  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  her  name? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Marian  Scoles.  |  To  the  witness.]  Do  you  know 
when  she  married  Apostle  Teasdale? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  only  by  repute. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  see  her  after  her  reputed  marriage  to  him? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tay'i^r.  Do  you  know  abou^  when  she  died?  I  do  not  mean 
to  ask  vou  the  date,  but  did  you  know  about  the  time  she  died? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir ;  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recall  her  death? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  recall  her  death  right  enough. 

Mr.  Ta^h.er.  And  about  the  time  Tt  occurred  you  Imew  of  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  she  died  as  the  wife  of  Apostle  Teasdale? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  So  refuted? 

Mr.  Walus.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  seen  the  inscription  on  her  tomb? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Were  you  for  a  great  many  years  a  believer  in  the 
Mormon  faith  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Were  you  a  believer  in  the  Mormon  faith  for  a  great 
many  years? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  celestial  mar- 
riage? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir ;  never. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  marriage  to  those 
who  were  dead? 

Mr.  Waixis.  Well,  I  did,  partly ;  but  I  could  not  say  that  I  was 
fullv  a  believer  in  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  any  marriage  ceremonies  performed  in  the  tem- 
ple between  you  and  any  women  who  were  dead  f 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  times  were  such  ceremonies  performed  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Four  times  for  the  dead. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  what  other  respects  did  you  stand  in  relation 
to  a  marriage  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  was  married  to  my  present  wife  there  for  time  and 
all  eternity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  make  headway,  and  therefore  lead  on  that, 
as  I  understand  what  it  is  that  you  will  say  about  it  Did  you  stand 
as  proxv  for  somebody  else? 

Mr.  \Vallis.  Well,  yes ;  on  one  occasion  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  some  living  woman  was  married  for 
eternity  to  a  dead  man? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  stood  as  proxy  for  the  dead? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayf^r.  That  is  the  usual  way  in  which  such  marriages  are 
performed,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  those  all  of  the  ceremonies  that  you  passed 
through  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  the  marriage  relation,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  marriage  relation? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliat  other  ceremonies  than  those  connected  with  the 
marriage  relation  did  you  pass  through  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  took  the  endowment  for  all  the  dead  that  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  endowments  for  those  whom  you  had 
thus  married  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes ;  for  all  those,  and  some  that  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  in  the  marriage  line. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Wallis.  And  some  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  in  the  mar- 
riage line.    I  took  endowments  for  a  quantity  of  them. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  the  occasion  for  taking  endowments  for 
those  with  whom  vou  were  not  married  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Well,  for  a  son,  a  brother,  a  sister-in-law,  and  so 
forth — relatives  of  mine. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  they  living  persons? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Oh,  no;  all  deao. 

Mr.  Tayi^.  All  dead? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  those  persons  for  whom  you  thus  took  endow- 
ments persons  who  were  not  in  their  lifetime  members  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  With  one  exception ;  and  that  was  my  brother,  and 
he  died  in  full  fellowship  in  the  church  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  vclmt  was  called  an  endowment  ceremony 
in  connection  with  the  marriage  ceremony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  It  had  to  l)c  taken  first.  The  endowment  had  to  be 
taken  before  you  could  be  married. 

The  Chairman.  Before  what  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Before  you  could  be  nian'ied — ^before  you  could  go 
through  the  marriage  cerenicmy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  am  I  correct  in  understanding  you  as  saying 
that  each  time  you  were  married  to  some  person  who  was  dead — each 
time  that  you  stood  as  proxy  for  some  man  who  was  dead — ^to  be 
married  for  eternity  only,  with  some  living  woman,  as  well  as  each 
time  that  you  undertook  to  take  endowments  for  some  person  dead, 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  associating  them  fully  with  the  church,  you 
took  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  times  in  all,  then,  in  that  way  did  you 
pass  through  the  temple,  if  that  is  the  proper  term  to  use? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes;  that  is  Ihe  pro})er  term.  I  think  about  twice, 
so  far  as  males  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  altogether  how  many  times? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  could  not  say.  I  am  not  provided  with  the  fibres. 
My  temple  book  is  in  Salt  Lake  City.     I  did  not  think  to  bring  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  many  times? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir ;   I  suppose  20. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  fii'st  go  through  the  temple! 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  1895. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  When  did  vou  last  go  through  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  1898. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  without  referring  now  to  the  specific  method  of 
conducting  the  ceremony,  was  it  always  substantially  the  same? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  the  ceremony  require? 

Mr.  Walfjs.  Alx)ut  two  hours. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  there  others  in  company  with  you  generally? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  sometimes  upwards  of  a  hundred. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  if  it.  will  not  interrupt  you,  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  for  mv  own  information. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  that  this  endowment  was  always  taken 
previous  to  the  ceremony  of  marriage  with  the  living  or  the  dead? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  the  endowment  always  came  first 
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The  Chairman.  Is  that  true  where  two  living  parties  were  married 
in  the  temple;  was  the  endowment  taken  first? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Always? 

Mr.  Wai^lis.  It  was  the  same  with  myself  and  my  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  endowment  is  a  prerequisite  to  mar- 
riage? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  take  the  endowment  for  the  purpose  of 
marrying  your  present  wife? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  first  time  I  went  into  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  about  1895  then? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  all  these  taken  in  the  same  building? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  temple  at  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Had  you  and  your  present  wife  been  previously  mar- 
ried in  England? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  particular  reason  was  there  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  taking  place  again? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  fact  that  we  wished  to  be  married  for  time  and 
all  eternity  according  to  the  ritual  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  had  not  been  so  married  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taxler.  Is  it,  according  to  the  Mormon  belief,  possible  to  be 
married  for  time  and  all  eternity  in  any  other  place  than  a  temple, 
as  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  have  known  of  such  things,  but  I  am  told  they 
were  not  legal  according  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  Mr.  Wallis,  do  you  feel  that  you  have  a  distinct 
familiarity  with  the  endowment  ceremony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  From  beginning  to  end? 

Mr.  Wau.is.  Yes;  pretty  near,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  special  desire  inyself  for  a  detailed  account 
of  it,  but  I  want  to  reach  certain  parts  oi  it  as  promptly  as  possible. 
At  some  stage  in  the  endowment  ceremony  a  certain  obligation 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  taken  by  those  who  passed  through  the  cere- 
mony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  would  be  obliged  if  you  will  state  in  a  general  way, 
so  that  we  may  understand  iS?  character,  what  occurred,  without 
going  into  the  details  of  it,  down  to  the  point  where  any  certain 
obligation  was  taken  by  you  and  those  who  with  you  were  going 
through  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  obligations  of  priesthood  were  taken,  the  two 
with  the  Aaronic  priesthood  and  two  with  the  Melchisedec.  Would 
you  like  me  to  give  the  details  of  it? 

Mr.  Taylbb.  Go  on. 
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Mr.  Wallis.  Excuse  my  rising. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Wallis  (standing).  "You,  and  each  of  you,  do  solemnly 
promise  and  vow  that  I  will  not  reveal  this  the  first  token  of  tb 
Aaronic  priesthood  with  its  accompanying  name,  sign,  and  penalty. 
Should  I  do  so  " — this  is  the  sign  [indicating] — "  I  agree  that  my 
throat  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear  and  my  tongue  torn  out  by  its  roote 
from  my  mouth." 

That  is  the  first  obligation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  taken  by  all  who  go  through? 

Mr.  Wallis.  By  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  took  it  with  the  rest? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Each  time  that  you  passed  through  the  ceremony  t 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  called  the  Aaronic? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  called  the  first  token  of  the  Aaronic  priest- 
hood. The  second  token  of  the  Aaronic  priesthood — its  sign  is  that 
[indicating] ,  and  the  obligation  commences  the  same,  only^  that  "  I 
agive  to  have  my  breast  cut  asunder  and  my  heart  and  vitals  torn 
fi'oin  my  body." 

Then  the  first  token  of  the  Melchisedec  priesthood  is  this  [indicat- 
ing];  is  this  square  [indicating],  and  about  the  same  words,  only 
that  "  I  agree  to  have  mv  body  cut  asunder  in  the  midst  and  all  my 
bowels  gushed  out."  The  second  token  of  the  Melchisedec  priest- 
hood there  is  no  penalty  to,  but  the  sicn  is  the  crucifixion  sign,  and 
the  words  accompanying  that  are  "  Pale,  hail,  hail."  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  do  you  spell  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  do  you  spell  the  sound  that  you  give? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  same  as  I  pronounce  it  now — pale,  hail,  haiL 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  pao,  or  pal  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  can  not  tell  you  which  is  the  spelling.  I  only  know 
the  way  they  all  say  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Some  people  sound  certain  letters  different  from 
others. 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  think  I  have  the  pronunciation  pretty  near  correct. 

Mr.  Tavlek.  Pass  on.    Those  are  all  vows  to  secrecy? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  With  an  accomi)anying  penalty  if  the  secret  is  dis- 
closed ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  any  other  sta«re  of  that  ceremony  is  there  an  obli- 
galion? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  two  or  three  obligations  taken 
after  that.  There  are  vows — the  "vow  of  the  sacrifices"  is  one — 
where  we  vow  conjoint Iv  to  give  all  our  substance  and  all  we  might 
ever  become  possessed  of  to  the  support  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Mr.  TAYLi-i.  That  is  the  substance  of  that  vow? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  the  substancxi  of  that  vow. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  other  vow  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Another  is  called  the  "  vow  of  chastity,"  by  which  we 
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all  vowed  we  would  have  no  connection  with  any  of  the  other  sex  un- 
less they  were  given  to  us  by  the  priesthood;  and  another  vow  was 
what  we  used  to  call  the  "oatn  of  vengeance."  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  have  it  risht  or  not — that  we  would  never  cease  to  importune  high 
heaven  to  take  vengeance  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  for  the  mur- 
ders of  the  prophets.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  it  exactly  right, 
but  that  is  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Stand  up,  if  it  will  help  you,  and  give  us  the  words,  if 
you  can. 

Mr.  Wallis  (standing  up).  "  That  you  and  each  of  you  do  promise 
and  vow  that  you  will  never  cease  to  importune  high  heaven  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  upon  the  nations  of  the  earth  or  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth." 

I  could  not  tell  you  exactly  which  it  was.  It  was  some  year  or  two 
ago.  If  mj  memory  serves  me,  that  is  about  right,  and  a  passage  of 
Scripture  is  quoted  from  the  Revelations,  the  sixth  chapter,  ninth 
verse,  I  think  it  is,  where  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain  cried 
aloud  from  under  the  altar  for  vengeance. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Rcvelations,  sixth  chapter,  ninth  verse. 

Mr.  Wallis.  Revelations,  sixth  chapter,  ninth  verse,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Substantially  in  that  form  these  obligations  were 
taken  each  time  that  jrou  went  through  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Wallis,  are  you  still  a  member  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Still,  so  far  as  I  have  received  any  official  notification 
of  my  being  severed  from  it.     I  coiild  not  say  about  it. 

Sir.  ^VoKTHiNGTc^N.  Have  a-ou  ever  ffiven  the  church  or  any  officer 
or  minister  thereof  any  notification  that  you  do  not  consider  your- 
self to  be  a  member  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  I  gave  notification  of*  that  to  George  R. 
Emery,  my  bishop,  that  I  intendod  having  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  them  again. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  his  jurisdiction?  Where  is  his 
bishopric  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  Sixteenth  Ward. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  do  that?  When  did  you  give 
him  that  notification? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Seven  or  eight  months  ago. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  give  it  to  him  verbally  or  in  writing? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Verbally. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  presence  of  any  third  person? 

Mr.  Waixis.  In  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  mine. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   uHiero ?     At  what  place? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  I  kuow :  but  where  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Wallis.  On  the  main  street;  we  met  there.  He  asked  me  the 
question  and  I  gave  him  an  official  notification. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTX)N.  That  was  the  first  notification,  then,  which  you 
had  given  to  anybody  representing  the  church  that  you  did  not  con- 
sider yourself  anv  longer  bound  to  respect  its  obligations? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Tliat  was  the  first;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  And  up  to  that  time  had  you  commuiucated  to 
anybody  the  information  which  you  have  given  here  to-day  ? 

Mr.  tVALLis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Anybody  not  a  member  of  the  church,  I  meant 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir ;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  first  communicate  to  anybody 
what  you  have  testified  to  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Some  four  or  five  months  ago,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  to  whom  did  you  first  make  that  dis- 
closure of  alleged  events? 

Mr.  Wallis.  To  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  gentleman  who  sits  here? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  seek  him  out  or  did  he  seek  you  outi 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  was  at  work  for  him.    I  worked  for  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  workcd  for  him? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  what  capacity  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  As  shoemaker.     I  repaired  his  shoes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Is  that  your  vocation? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Had  you  ever  done  any  work  in  that  line  far 
'  him  before? 

Mr.  Wallis   No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Hc  camc  to  have  you  do  some  work?  What 
was  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Repair  his  shoes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  did  the  repairing  of  shoes  come  to  drift 
into  the  talk  about  the  things  to  which  you  have  testified  here?    * 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  suppose  we  talked,  as  most  shoemakers  do,  about 
something,  and  that  was  the  trend  of  the  conversation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  he  sit  down  and  stay  with  you  while  you 
mended  his  shoes? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir.  He  called  on  me  and  brought  them  or 
fetched  them  away ;  I  could  not  tell  which. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  have  this  talk  with  him  when  he 
brought  you  the  shoes  ? 

Mr.  \\  ALLis.  Yes;  part  of  it 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  did  the  subje<;t  come  up? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  suppose  T  considered  myself  an  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual, and  talked  about  the  subject  I  had  most  at  heart. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Why  did  you  talk  to  him? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  same  as  I  would  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  sav  you  never  mentioned  it  to  anybody 
else  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  did  not  know  at  the  time  that  he  was  connected 
with  anvthing  of  this  sort,  certainly. 

Mr.  \VoRTinNGTON.  It  was  just  a  coincidence  that  you  happened  to 
talk  first  to  the  man  who  was  looking  for  evidence  against  Senator 
Smoot? 

Mr.  Waijlis.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  about  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AYas  this  talk  w;th  him  in  your  shop? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  my  shop. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  any  third  person  hear  the  conversation  t 
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Mr.  Wallis.  Not  unless  it  was  mv  wife;  no. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Did  your  wife? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Very  likely  she  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Did  you  have  any  further  talk  with  him  on 
thesubiect? 
.  Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  talked  with  him  on  several  occasions. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  go  to  see  him  or  did  he  come  to  see 
you? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  have  taken  his  work  home,  and  of  course  then  I 
saw  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  been  doing  work  for  him,  then,  since 
then? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Always  repairing  shoes? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  same  pair? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Well,  no,  sir;  not  the  same  pair.  I  believe  he  is  pos- 
sessed of  several  pairs  of  shoes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  Have  you  talked  to  anybody  else  than  Mr. 
Owen  about  this  business? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No  ;  unless  I  may  have  done  so  on  the  road.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  dropped  a  word  on  the  road.  I  have  not  had 
any  real  conversation  with  anybody. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said  you  were  a  block  teacher  in  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  wish  you  would  explain  what  you  mean  by 
a  "  block  teacher  " — seventh  block  of  the  Sixteenth  Ward. 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  ward  is  divided  into  blocks,  numbered  from  1 
upward.  Each  block  has  a  separate  teacher,  or  two,  in  fact,  in  most 
instances.  They  run  together.  They  teach  them  the  Gospel.  They 
pay  attention  to  their  wants.  They  collect  what  they  like  to  give  by 
way  of  donations  to  the  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  city  is  divided  into  wards  and  the  wards 
into  blocks,  and  each  block  has  its  pair  of  teachers  who  go  around  in 
that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  How  long  did  you  fill  that  position? 

Mr.  Wallis.  About  seven  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  one  of  the  teachers? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  could  not  exactly  say ;  pretty  nearly  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  think  you  said  that  you  never  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  celestial  marriage? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Never. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  uever  did  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you  married  your  present  wife  in  Eng- 
land? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  First? 

Mr.  Wallis.  First. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  First  for  time;  the  ordinary  marriage  cere- 
mony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  civil  marriage  ceremony, 
a— VOL  3—05  M 6 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  you  came  here  you  went  through  Che 
celestial  marriaffe  ceremony  in  the  temple,  as  you  have  testified? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  And  a  ceremony  you  did  not  believe  in? 

Mr.  Wallib.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  did  or  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Say  you;  that  you  did  not  believe  in  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  right  enough. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  wcut  through  that  ceremony  which  you 
did  not  believe  in  or  have  any  faith  in? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  really  the  fact. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Were  you  asked  whether  you  believed  in  it  or 
not? 

Mr.  Wallib.  No. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  But  you  took  the  vows? 

Mr.  Wallds.  I  took  the  vows  along  with  the  rest. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  took  them  without  believing  in  them? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  it.  That's  what's  the  matter.  I  took  it  as  a 
sort  of  vaudeville  entertainment — the  whole  of  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  give  any  indication  by  your  manner 
that  you  considered  it  a  joke? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  wcut  through  it  with  great  solemnity? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is,  the  solemnity  the  rest  of  them  did. 
There  is  not  much  solemnity  attached  to  any  of  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  is  not? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any  solemnity 
in  going  through  the  forms  that  you  went  through? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  consider  it  a  joke? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Pretty  near  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  the  othei*s  seem  to  consider  it  a  joke? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Ijots  of  them  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  as  a  reason  for 
your  falling  into  this  conversation  when  Mr.  Owen  came  to  you,  that 
you  felt  aggrieved  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  felt  ag^ieved  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  the  matter  about  wliich  you  were  ag- 
grieved relate  to  any  particular  individual  or  the  church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  The  church  at  large,  so  far  as  my  connection 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  And  not  to  any  particular  person  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No  particular  person. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chainuan,  it  is  obvious  from  the  examina- 
tion of  this  witness  that  I  will  have  to  confer  with  others  before  we 
decide  whether  to  cross-examine  him  further  or  not.     We  can  do  that 

f)robably  during  the  recess.     I  should  like  to  have  him  stand  aside  at 
east  until  we  return  at  2  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly.    Mr.  Wallis,  you  will  stand  aside  for 
the  present,  but  be  here  at  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

JOHN  NICHOI.SON. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  call  your  next  witness, 
Mr.  Tayler.  John  Nicholson. 
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The  Chairman.  John  Nicholson  will  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  Franklin  S.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  state  that 
Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  in  very  poor  health  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  trip  from  Salt  Lake  City  to  this  place  has  prostrated  him  so  that 
he  is  unable  to  leave  his  room.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  certificate  from 
Doctor  Sowers  as  to  his  condition.     May  I  read  it? 

The  Chairman.  It  does  not  matter.  Y6ur  word  is  sufficient  for 
that     If  he  can  not  be  here  now,  he  may  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  does  the  doctor  say  about  when  he  can  probably 
be  here? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  should  like  to  have  the  certificate  read. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  read  and  go  into  the 
record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  is  very  short. 
•    Mr.  Richards.  I  will  read  it. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  I  have  this  day  made  a  very  careful  exami- 
nation of  Mr.  Nicholson. 

"  I  find  him  suffering  from  arterio-sclerosis,  or  hardening  of  the 
arteries. 

"  His  condition  is  that  of  a  prematurely  old  man,  bad  circulation 
and  reduced  nerve  force,  with  loss  of  memory,  etc. 

"  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Nicholson  is  not  able  to  testify  correctly  or 
intelligentlv  in  any  important  case. 

"  Z.  T.  Sowers. 

"  December  12, 1904." 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  goes  to  a  question  of  his  general 
capacity  as  a  witness  and  not  his  present  incapacity  to  be  here.  I 
understand  that  this  witness  was  abroad  all  day  Sunday  attending 

Sublic  meetings  and  standing  out  in  the  inclement  weather  of  that 
ay.  I  do  not  doubt  at  all  the  correctness  of  the  certificate — that  he 
has  that  kind  of  arterial  trouble  which  has  been  described — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  unless  there  is  some  certificate  radically  different 
from  that  which  is  here  presented  to  us  the  witness  ought  to  be  here. 
If  he  is  incapable  of  testifying,  surely  it  was  unnecessary  that  he 
should  travel  two  or  three  thousand  miles  and  have  a  doctor  here  tell 
us  that.  This  is  a  very  important  witness,  and  while  not  at  all  inti- 
mating that  there  is  any  other  thing  to  be  associated  with  his  failure 
to  appear  than  that  which  is  stated  in  this  communication,  yet  it  is 
significant  that  he  was  brought  here  for  a  very  important  purpose, 
and  that  the  things  that  were  to  accomnany  him  were  more  important 
than  his  own  presence.  I  know  not  wiether  he  has  brought  the  rec- 
ords which  the  subpcrna  called  on  him  to  bring,  but  he  perhaps  is 
mentallv  capable  of  testifying  whether  he  has  them  with  him  or  not 
or  whether  he  can  get  possession  of  them. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  exceedingly  important  to 
Senator  Smoot  that  the  testimony  to  be  given  here  shall  be  given  by 
witnesses  whose  brains  are  not  so  affected  that  they  can  not  testify 
correctly  or  intelligently.  The  doctor  states  in  his  certificate  that  it 
is  impossible  for  Mr.  ificholson  to  testify  correctly  or  intelligently. 
He  speaks  of  his  loss  of  memory.  If  that  be  so,  Mr.  Nicholson  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  be  put  upon  the  witness  stand.  Of  course  coun- 
sel are  not  foreclosed  by  this  certificate.    They  can  have  doctors 
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exaniine  him,  or  the  chairman  could  designate  any  physician  or  physi- 
cians to  examine  him  and  report  to  the  committee. 

As  to  whether  the  witness  has  brought  with  him  what  he  was  re- 
quired to  bring,  that  is  a  matter  which  the  committee  can  very  easily 
be  informed  about  without  bringing  the  man  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  ought  to  say  nirtner,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr.  Rich- 
ards spoke  about  Mr.  Nicholson  yesterday  moring.  He  said  he  felt 
quite  exhausted  from  the  long  journey  and  that  he  would  like  to  have 
a  day's  rest.  Although  naturally  he  was  the  first  witness  I  desired  to 
call,  I  said  that  it  was  entirely  agreeable  to  me  to  let  Mr.  Nicholson 
remain  and  rest  as  long  as  it  seemed  proper  and  necessary  that  he 
should.  But  T  was  wholly  unprepared  for  a  statement  of  his  mental 
incapacity  to  testify.  I  undei'stand  that  he  holds  a  high  official  iK)si- 
tion  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  that  he  per- 
forms the  duties  of  that  position ;  and  we  have  yet  to  have  the  slight- 
est intimation  or  indication  that  any  person  wanting  in  mental  capac-  • 
ity  is  filling  any  such  position  in  that  organization. 

Surely  he  might  come  here  and  let  us  inquire  a  little  with  respect  to 
such  things  as  even  a  feeble  intellect  might  be  able  to  enlighten  us. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  There  is  an  intimation  conveyed  in  what 
Brother  Tayler  has  said  that  I  do  not  like,  and  that  is  that  this  is  in 
the  nature  of  suppression  of  testimony ;  that  the  witness,  if  capable  of 
attending  to  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which  he  refers,  is  capable  of  tes- 
tifying. He  overlooks  the  fact  to  which  Mr.  Richards  has  referred, 
that  the  cause  of  the  breakdown  was  the  long  journey.  A  man  might 
very  well  be  in  a  condition  of  health  where  he  would  be  able  to  attend 
to  the  duties  of  a  clerical  office  at  home  and  yet  be  unable  to  respond 
when  called  upon  2,000  miles  from  home  on  a  journey  of  this  sort;  and 
that,  I  understand,  Mr.  Richards  to  say  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  Mr.  Tayler's  statement  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  in  personal  explanation.  I  am  personally 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Nicholson  and  have  been  for  years.  I  had  not 
seen  him  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  until  I  saw  him  in  Wash- 
ington. But  when  I  saw  him  last,  at  home,  he  was  in  reasonably  good 
health.  Wlien  I  saw  him  here  his  condition  was  deplorable.  I  do 
not  know  what  his  condition  was  when  he  left  Salt  Lake  City,  but  I 
was  informed  by  his  associate  that  he  is  very  much  worse  now  than 
when  he  left  Salt  Lake  City.  A\Tien  he  left  there  he  was  not  a  well 
man. 

I  said  to  Mr.  Tayler  yesterday  that  I  thought  Mr.  Nicholson  was 
suffering  from  nervous  prostration — he  will  remember  that — and 
that  he  was  entirely  unable  to  attend  the  examination  yesterday; 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  attend  to-day  I  could  not  tell.  He 
seemed  to  me  to  be  in  bad  condition,  but  1  did  not  know  how  bad. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  him  to-day? 

Mr.  Richards.  No,  sir;   I  have  not  seen  him  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  him  yesterday? 

Mr.  Ri(  HARDS.  No;  I  did  not  see  him  yesterday.  I  saw  him  on 
Sunday. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Richards.  I  saw  him  at  the  Rafeigh  Hotel.  He  came  to  the 
Raleigh  and  went  from  there  home,  as  I  understand  it,  and  went  to 
bed  and  has  Ixjen  in  his  room  since.     That  is  my  information. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  he  stopping? 
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Mr.  KicHARDS.  At  the  Driscoll.  On  bein^  informed  yesterday 
that  he  was  no  better,  a  physician  was  called  last  mght,  as  I  am 
informed,  and  this  examination  was  made  and  the  certificate  given. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  gentlemen,  you  had  better  pass  this  matter 
over  for  the  time  being  and  we  will  look  into  it.  Of  course  the 
statement  of  the  physician  that  he  thinks  the  witness  has  not  suffi- 
cient mental  capacity  to  testify  is  one  thing,  and  whether  he  is  able 
to  appear  here  physically  is  another.  We  will  find  out  the  fact  as 
to  his  mental  condftion  when  he  is  on  the  stand.  Let  this  matter  rest 
in  abeyance. 

Have  you  any  other  witness,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Call  Mr.  Brimhall. 

TESTIMONY  OF  OEOROE  H.  BEIMHALL. 

George  H.  Brimhall,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Brimhall? 

Mr.  Brimharl.  In  Provo,  Utah  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  was  bom  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  are  you  now  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  am  53. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Provo? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  have  lived  in  Provo  since  1873. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  am  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  you  a  teacher? 

Mr.  BRiMHALii.  In  the  Brigham  Young  University,  in  Provo. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  there? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  have  been  a  teacher  there  since  1891,  with  the 
exception  of  about  a  year  and  a  half  that  I  was  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  a  school  is  it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  It  is  a  school  of  over  a  thousand  students. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Brimhali^.  We  have  students  from  all  over  Utah  and  other 
States  and  Territories. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  a  school  of  primary  education  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  school  has  all  the  grades  of  tutorship  from  the 
kindergarten  up  to  the  graduates — six  years'  degree. 

Mr.  TAYLiJfe.  What  is  the  degree  that  is  given  1 

Mr.  Brimhall.  We  give  the  degree  of  civil  engineering  and  bach- 
elor of  pedagogy. 

Mr.  TAYLER.  Bachelor  of  arts? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  We  are  not  giving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts 
now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It^is  attended  by  both  sexes? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  evenly  divided  between  the  two? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  1  should  say  about  evenly  divided. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  What  official  position  do  you  hold  in  the  university 
now  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  am  the  president  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  become  president? 
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Mr.  Brimhall.  I  became  president  last  January. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wl\o  was  your  predecessor? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  in  Provo  at  the  time  of  your  succession  to 
him? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  had  he  been  president? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  He  had  been  president  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "A  number  of  years  "  is  almost  as  indefinite  as  you 
can  make  it. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  think  since  1891 ;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  had  not  been,  however,  in  Provo  all  of  that  time, 
had  he  ?     Was  he  not  absent  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  He  was  absent  a  part  of  one  year  taking  his  mas- 
ter's degree  at  Ann  Arbor.  He  was  also  absent  about  a  year  and  a 
half  or  two  years  on  an  educational  or  exploring  expedition  in  South 
America. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  exce|Dt  for  the  periods  covered  by  those  two 
absences  he  was  at  Provo  in  charge  of  his  work  as*  president  of  the 
university,  was  he? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  During  all  this  time  you  were  connected  with  the 
university  as  a  teac^her  in  some  way  or  other? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  special  subject  or  subjects  did  you  teach,  Mr. 
Brimhall? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  had  the  chair  of  pedagogy  and  education. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wore  you  with  President  Cluff  on  his  journey  to 
Moxico  during  this  time? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  go  to  Central  America?  Or  were  you  not 
with  him  when  he  went  on  this  exploration  journey? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  at  work  at  Provo? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  George  Key* 
nolds? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  1  was  acquainted  with  her, 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  you  know  her? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  thiii  it  was  about  a  year  that  I  was  acquainted 
with  her  casuallv,  there  in  the  university. 

Mr.  Tayler.  J^he  attended  the  university  as  a  student? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  she  took  the  kindergarten  course. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  you  mean,  as  teacher  in  kindergarten  work, 
of  course? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wlien  was  that? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  think  that  was  about  1898. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  it  that  President  Cluff  went  to  Mexico  and 
on  this  exploring  trip? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  1901 ;  no,  1898, 1  think,  was  the  time  he  was  on  the 
trip. 
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'Mr.  Tatlbr.  Did  you  see  Miss  Reynolds  after  the  year  she  spent 
in  kindergarten  work? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  her  since. 

Mr.  Taylbb.  Are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  nave  two  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  married  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  was  married  to  my  first  wife  in  1874  and  to  my 
second  wife  in  1885,  as  I  remember  it  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  you? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  have  13. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  been  bom  to  yoti  since  1890? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Since  1890? 

Mr.  Tayler,  Yes. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Four,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  How  many  by  the  plural  wife  since  1890? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  think  it  is  the  four. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are  all  by  the  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Is  Senator  Smoot  a  trustee  of  the  Brigham  Young 
University  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ta^xer.  Is  he  anything  else  than  a  trustee? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  That  is  all  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayi^h.  Is  there  an  executive  committee  or  an  executive  board 
or  anything  of  that  kind  in  connection  with  the  imiversity  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  There  is  an  executive  committee  to  look  after  the 
finances. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  constitutes  that  committee? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  David  John,  L.  H.  Holbrook,  Beed  Smoot,  Jesse 
Knight;  W.  H.  Doosenberry  is  a  member  also. 

]M&.  Tayler.  Senator  Smoot  lives  in  Provo? 

Mr.  Brimhau..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  a  place  is  it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  It  is  a  place  of  about  7,500  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  age  of  your  youngest  child? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Our  yoimgest  child  is  6  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  believe  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  When  were 
you  chosen  president  of  the  institution? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  was  chosen  president  last  January. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Last  January,  he  stated. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  believe  the  appointment  was  made  in  December. 

The  Chairman.  December  of  what  year. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  December,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  December,  1903? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  the  appointment  was  made  then. 
That  is  my  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Who  makes  the  appointment? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  board. 

The  Chairman.  What  board? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  full  board  makes  the  appointment  of  presi- 
dent. 

The  Chairman.  The  what? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  full  board;  not  the  ezecotiye  oommittee^ 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  The  board  of  what? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  board  of  trustees. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Smoot  a  member  of  that  board? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  time  you  were  appointed  president  of  the 
institution  were  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions.  • 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Smoot  did  not  know  you  were  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  does  or  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  do  you  think  about  it? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  that  competent,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  this  Brigham  Young  Academy  a  church  inl^- 
tution? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  supported  entirely  by  the  church? 

Mr.  Briaihall.  No,  sir;  not  by  the  church  entirely;  by  the  church 
and  tuitions  and  contributions  from  both  members  and  nomnembers 
of  the  church. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  nonmembers  of  the  church  contribute  money 
to  the  support  of  the  institution  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  done  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  about  what  proportion  to  the  funds  con- 
tributed by  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  should  say  that  perhaps  80  or  85  per  cent  of  the 
funds  and  tuitions  and  all  came  from  the  church  ana  church  mem- 
bers. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  no  contributions  from  the  State  to  sup- 
port it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  contributions  by  nonmembers  are  voluntary? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  one  more  question.     You  live  in  Prove? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  your  two  wives? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir;   I  am  living  with  my  second  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Does  she  live  in  Provo? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  is  the  other? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  other  is  in  a  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  Where? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  other  is  in  the  hospital. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  place? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  At  Provo. 

The.CHAiRMAN.  ^^^len  did  she  go  to  the  hospital? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  She  has  been  there  since  1883,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  patient  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  patient. 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  know  but  that  she  might  be  there  as  a 
matron  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Brimhaix.  No,  sir;  as  a  patient. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Brimhall,  was  Mr.  Smoot  present  when  you 
were  elected  president  of  the  Brigham  Yoimg  Colle£[e? 
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Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir;  he  was  not.  At  least,  the  records  of  the 
institution  kept  by  the  secretary  show  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  looked  at  the  records? 

Mr.  BiuMHALXi.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  when  in  December,  1903,  was  that  election, 
or  January,  1904  ? 

Mr.  Brimhalx..  It  was  in  December,  1903,  as  I  remember  it — about 
the  17th  or  18th.  It  was  along  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Doe^  Mr.  Smoot  give  active  attention  to  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  College  at  Provo? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir ;  he  is  interested  evspecially  in  the  financial 
support  of  it,  and  often  comes  and  speaks  to  the  students. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  at  their  general  assembly  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  at  their  chapel  services  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  character  of  his  remarks  at  those 
assemblies? 

Mr.  Brimhali..  The  general  burden  of  his  remarks  on  those  occa- 
sions is  "  character  forming,  basis  of  honesty ;"  and  he  is  noted  among 
the  students  there  as  "  honesty,  the  foundation  of  religion."  That  is 
an  expression. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Anything  regarding  obeying  the  laws? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir;  he  delivered  several  addresses  there  in 
which  students  have  been  urged  to  be  true  to  their  country  and  stand 
by  its  laws  and  the  flag.  That  was  especially  so  in  an  address  he 
delivered  to  the  general  assembly  under  the  auspices  of  the  business 
college. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  When  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wlien? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  That  address  was  given  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  heard  Senator  Smoot  speak  on  other 
occasions?  ^ 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  heard  him  speak  at  our  conferences 
and  our  stake  priesthood  meeting. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  ever  said  anything  there  in  regard  to  obey- 
ing the  law  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  have  in  mind  one  special  occasion,  at  a  priesthood 
meeting,  when  he  spoke  very  earnestly  on  our  being  true  to  the  laws 
of  our  country,  and  being  earnest.  At  that  meeting  he  read  a  letter 
that  impressed  me  very  strongly. 

Mr.  TAYLER.  Of  course,  this  even  out-Herods  Herod. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  This  is  a  little  liberal. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  getting  remoter  and  remoter. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  What  is  the  objection  to  it? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Tayler  does  not  object.  He  has  not  yet  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  not  the  Brigham  Young  University  business  at 
all.     It  is  some  star  chamber  that  the  priesthood  had. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  want  to  ask  what  Senator  Smoot  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where — in  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  it  was  at  a  public  meeting,  I  do  not  care.  I  would 
just  as  lief  have  it  in. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  right.  You  do  not  object,  Mr.  Taylert  [To 
the  witness.]     Have  you  the  letter? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ever  have  it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I'ell  us  what  was  said  by  Mr.  Smoot. 

Mr.  BRiMHAiiL.  Do  you  want  me  to  tell  the  contents  of  the  letter  as 
I  remember  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  as  he  read  it. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  letter  contained  a  warning  to  Mr.  Smoot  and 
to  all  officers  in  the  church,  as  I  remember  it,  against  officiating  in  or 
fostering  polygamy  among  the  meml>ers  or  officers  of  the  church. 
The  name  of  Francis  M.  Lyman  was  signed  to  the  letter,  as  president 
of  the  twelve  apostlas.     That  is  as  1  remember  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Did  Senator  Smoot  say  anything  in  addition  to 
the  letter  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  If  1  remember,  he  said  "  we  can  not  treat  this 
matter  lightly."    That  is  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  was  his  manner  in  what  he  said? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  His  manner  was  that  of  earnestness  and  positive- 
ness  in  it,  assoc>iated  with  an  element  of  pleading  also. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  do  you  iinder'^tand  to  be  Mr.  Smoot's  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  polygamy — that  is,  whether  it  is  negative 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  to  have  an3'thing  that  will  throw  light 
on  Senator's  Smoot 's  notions  about  this  thing  to  fail  to  be  disch>sed, 
but  I  do  not  think  that  anything  witnesses  might  say  as  to  what  they 
understand  is  Senator  Smoot's  attitude  on  a  que.stion  is^  going  to 
help  us. 

Ml-.  Van  Corr.  All  right;  I  will  ])ass  that  for  the  present.  (To 
the  \vitno.ss.)  When  was  this  letter  read  and  this  talk  made  that 
you  have  UK^ntioned  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  As  I  nmiemher  it  it  was  last  May  somQ  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  of  this  year? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coi^.  You  spoke  of  Florence  Reynolds.  When  did  you 
see  her  last  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  her  for  four  or  five 
years;  four  years;  I  think  it  is  about  four  or  five  years  since  I  have 
seen  her. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  attracted  your  attention 
and  whether  you  have  any  memory  with  respect  to  the  fact  that  she 
went  away  about  the  time  that  Benjamin  Cliiff,  jr.,  went  away? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir;  she  did  not  go  away  when  he  went.  She 
went,  as  I  rememl)er  it,  a  year  before  to  t^each  kindergarten  in 
Mexico,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  say  Mexico,  you  do  not  mean  New  Mex- 
ico? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir:  T  mean  old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  that  the  records  of  the  Brigham  Younff  Uni- 
versity show  that  Senator  Smoot  was  not  present  at  the  time  oi  your 
election  as  president? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  occurred  while  he  was  in  Waahington,  I  sup- 
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pose.  Do  you  find  on  the  records  of  the  college  or  university  any 
protest  of  Senator  Smoot  against  your  election  ? 

Mr.  Brimuall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  find  any  statement  there  that  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  absence  to  elect  you  president? 

Mr.  Brimuall.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nor  heard  of  anything  of  the  kind,  have  you? 

Mr.  Brimuall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  ^Vhen  Senator  Smoot  so  frequently  addressed  your 
assembly  there  on  the  subject  of  obedience  to  the  law  and  reverence  of 
it,  did  you  or  President  Cluff  take  it  that  he  was  there  intending  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  assembled  multitude  to  you  and  President 
Cluff  as  lawbreakers  'i 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  counsel  is 
asking  precisely  the  form  of  question  which  he  objected  to  a  moment 
ago,  and  his  objection  was  good.  The  witness  can  be  asked  what  was 
said,  not  what  he  understood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  discuss  the  distinction 
between  this  question  and  the  other  one. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGToN.  1  do  uot  waut  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  the  question  is  proper.  He  says  that  Senator 
Smoot  stood  up  there  and  glorified  the  law  and  obedience  to  it.  Now, 
here  was  a  stage,  not  full  of  lawbreakers,  but  one  is  here  testifying 
about  it  and  the  other  we  know  about — President  Clutf.  It  may  be — 
and  I  want  to  give  Senator  Smoot  the  benefit  of  the  opportunitj^ — 
that  those  strenuous  speeches  of  his  of  reverence  for  the  law  were  in- 
tended to  hold  up  President  Cluff  and  the  present  president  directly 
to  the  contempt  that  law-abiding  people,  thus  being  instructed  in  law 
and  reverence  for  it,  would  necessarily  and  naturally  have. 

The  Chairman.  I  think,  Mr.  Tayler,  you  had  better  confine  your 
question  to  what  Mr.  Smoot  said,  if  anything,  on  the  subject  of 
polygamy,  in  anv  of  those  addresses. 

Mr.  Tayler.  l)id  he,  in  his  address,  make  any  special  reference  to 
President  Cluff? 

Mr.  Brimil\ll.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  on  one  occasion  Senator 
Smoot,  or  Mr.  Smoot,  before  he  was  Senator,  made  such  a  speech,  and 
straightway  President  Cluff  went  and  married  Florence  Reynolds  as 
his  plural  wife? 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  object  to  that.  It  is  the  same  form  of  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  a  fact  I  am  after,  not  an  inference. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  object  to  the  form  of  the  question.  It  is 
exactly  in  the  form  of  the  one  that  has  been  ruled  to  be  improper. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  a  little  different.  It  is  an  effort  to 
find  out  when  the  person  was  married,  whether  before  or  after  a  cer- 
tain speech ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  he  asks  him  about  the  fact,  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  only  a  fact  that  I  want.  Suppose  the  stenog- 
raiAer  reads  the  question. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

**  Is  it  your  understanding  that  on  one  occasion  " 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Change  that  to  "  recollection.^ 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  better. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

"  Is  it  your  recollection  that  on  one  occasion  Senator  Smoot — or  Mr. 
Smoot,  before  he  was  Senator — made  such  a  speech,  and  straightway 
President  Cluff  went  and  married  Florence  Keynolds'  as  his  plural 
wife?" 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  mv  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  Mr.  Smoot  begin  making  speeches  preach- 
ing loyalty  to  and  reverence  for  the  law  f 

Mr.  Brimhall.  He  has  done  it  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  years? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  should  say  ever  since  I  have  been  identified  with 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  he  did  make  speeches  of  that  kind  prior  to  Pres- 
ident Cluff's  marrying  Florence  Reynolds,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  1  do  not  know  anything  about  President  Cluff 
marrying  Florence  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  never  hear  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  have  heard  it  rumored. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  heard  it  rumored?  Senator  Smoot  made 
such  speeches  prior  to  1899? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  first  hear  rumors  about  President  Cluff 
and  Florence  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  It  was  after  the  return  of  the  expedition. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  About  1900  that  was,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  first  I  heard  of  it  was  along  in  the  sununer  of 
1902,  because  I  was  in  California  during  those  two  years.  On  my 
return  I  heard  something  of  this  rumor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  church  inquiry 
about  that  matter — the  marriage  of  Cluff? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  oif  the  Wolf  matter? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  controversy  between  Wolf  and  Cluff  t 

Mr.  Tayler.   Yes. 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliere  w  ere  you  when  it  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  I  was  in  California. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chahiman.  For  my  own  understandingj  because  I  am  not 
clear  about  it,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question.  Have  you  any 
children  by  the  wife  now  in  the  hospital  ? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  five  children  by  her. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  one  born  by  that  woman? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  The  last  one?  The  youngest  one  is  23  years  old; 
in  his  twenty-third  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  youngest? 

Mr.  Brimhall.  Yes,  sir. 
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TE8TIK0NY  OF  JOSIAH  HICKMAH. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Tayler? 
Mr.  Tayt.er.  Call  Josiah  Hickman. 

JosiAH  Hickman,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  TArLER.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Hickman  ? 

Mr.  Hick  11  AN.  I  live  in  Provo. 

Mr.  Tavler,  W^at  is  your  occupation? 

Mr.  Hit  KM  AX    I  am  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Tayixb,  Irj  Brigham  Young  University? 

Mr.  HicRMAN.  Yo!^,  sir- 
Mr.  Tavi.rr.  HoM^  long  have  you  been  a  teacher  there? 

Mr.  HrrKMAN.  Xt^arly  Jive  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  always  live  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  except  a  few  years  I  was  away  as  a  stu- 
dent. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  ha.s  \)Qen  your  home  always? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  teach  in  the  university? 

Mr.  Hickman    I  have  charge  of  psychology  and  astronomy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  have  you  ? 

Mr.  HifKMAN    I  have  one  living. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  When  did  you  marry  her? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  June,  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  June,  1890? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Wln^n  du\  the  other  one  die? 

Mr.  HifKT^iAx    A  little  over  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  marry  her? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  1885/perhaps  1884;  I  have  just 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  married  first  in  1884  or  1885,  did  you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  again  in  1890? 

Mr.  IhcKMAN    Yos,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  first  wife  died  when? 

Mr.  Hickman    Four  years  ago  the  2d  of  last  November. 

Mr.  Tayler*  And  the  wif*^  you  married  in  1890,  who  was  a^  Ihb 
time  you  were  marrie<l  your  plural  wife — that  is  correct,  is  it? 

Mr.  Hickman    If  I  understand  your  question  rightly,  it  is. 

Mr.  Tavi.kr.  Sho  is  your  pres<»nt  wife? 

Mr.  Hi(  KMAN    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler*  How  old  is  she? 

Mr.  FIicKM\N.  Alx)ut  33  or  34. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  children  have  you  by  her? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Fiye  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  is  the  oldest? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Thirteen  years  old,  I  think,  the  13th  of  lasi  Sep- 
tember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  children  by  the  other  wife  also? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  live  when  both  of  your  wives  we>  i  liv 
ing— from  1890  to  1900? 
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Mr.  Hickman.  Part  of  the  time  in  Utah  and  part  of  the  time  in ' 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  for  ten  years  you  lived  with  two  wives  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  From  1890  to  1900?  When  did  you  begin  to  teach  in 
the  Brigliam  Young  University? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly  five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Five  years  ago  last  September. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  married  again  to  your  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  ceremony  has  occurred  except  that  which  took 
place  in  1890? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Except  we  went  through  the  Temple  and  were 
sealed  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhen? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Something  like  a  year  ago — no,  between  two  and 
three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  deem  that  a  marriage  ceremony,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Well,  it  is  simply  the  s^ialing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  no  marriage  license  issued? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  I'ayler.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  such  things  and  know 
that  there  is  a  law  in  that  State — is  there  not — requiring  certain  for- 
malities before  a  valid  marriage  can  be  solemnized? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  undertaken  to  comply  with  that  law 
at  all? 

Mr.  IIic  KMAN.  That  is,  to  be  married  by  the  State — ^the  laws  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir;  not  so  far. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then — and  I  merely  want  to  get  the  truth  and  not  at 
all  to  harass  you  by  any  unnecessary  questions — ^as  you  understand 
it,  you  are  not  lawfully  wedded  to  your  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  do  you  mean  by  sayinff,  in  answering  Mr. 
Tayler,  that  you  have  not  been  married  "  so  far?  ' 

Mr.  Hick^ian.  Not  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  said  ''  so  far ; '  did  you  mean  anything  by 
that  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  can  say  this:  It  has  been  rather  negliect  on  our 
part.  We  have  talked  it  over  and  we  have  decided  that  we  should 
take  out  a  marriage  license  and  be  married  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  land.  But  on  account  of  negligence,  I  stated,  up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  teachers,  professors,  or  instructors  are 
there  in  the  Brigham  Young  College  at  Prove? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  between  05  and  70. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  the  65  or  70,  how  many  are  polygamists  or  re- 
puted to  be  polygamists  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Well,  if  you  count  myself,  I  suppose  there  are  two. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  did  not  catch  the  answer. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  says  counting  himself  there  are  two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Two  what? 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  IVo  polygamists  among  the  66  or  70  teachers 
at  the  university. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  You  mean  the  president  and  yourself? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  yon  count  yourself  as  a  polygamist,  it  is 
under  the  answers  you  have  given  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  suppose  he  means  that  he  is  any  diflFerent 
kind  of  a  one  than  he  told  us  about. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  That  is  all. 

Senator  l)i  wus.  You  have  nuule  it  your  special  business  to  in- 
quire whether  the  teachers  are  in  polygamy  or  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  I^uhois.  How  do  you  know  there  are  only  two? 

Mr.  IIk'kman.  I  am  simply  speaking  from  what  1  know  or  what 
I  do  not  know.  I  sini[)ly  said  that  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  insti- 
tution  

S(»nator  Di  uois.  You  know  of  no  one  except  the;  gentleman  whom 
you  yours4»lf  heard  testify  tluit  he  is  in  polygamy;  and  you  know- 
that  you  youi*s(*lf  are  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Have  been. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  Ik»  siiri)rised  if  ten  others  should  come 
here  and  testify  that  they  were  in  polygamy^ 

Mr.  Hickman.  Very  much  so.    . 

Senator  Dubois.  Wliy? 

Mr.  iliCK3rAN.  Because  I  never  heard  even  the  faintest  rumor,  and 
I  am  not  certain  that  they  InJieve  in  the  principle.  1  know  some 
do  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  yon  know  whether  John  AY.  Tavlor,  an  apostle 
of  the  ehnrch,  has  gcme  into  polygamy  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  rumor  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  IIicKM.XN.  It  is  just  possible  1  have  heard  that  rumor;  noth- 
ing definite. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  know  much  about  that? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Not  a  thing. 

Senator  Duimus.  He  is  an  apostle,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Sir? 

Senator  Duisois.  Do  you  know  whether  Mathias  F.  Cowley,  an 
apostle  of  the  church,  has  gone  into  polygamy  reciently? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  never  made  it  your  business  to  inquire? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard,  even,  that  he  had. 

Senator  Duiu)is.  But  you  are  certain  that  there  are  none  of  the 
professors  except  yourstdf  and  the  other  gentleman  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Morally  certain. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  married? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  June,  1800. 

Mr.  Tayijir.  Where? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  another  natior.. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Where? 
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Mr.  Hickman.  In  old  Mexico. 

Mn  Tayler.  By  whom  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  McDonald,  I  think,  is  the  name;  J.  F.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A.  F J 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  initials. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  it  is  A.  F. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  place?  [A  pause.] 
Juarez? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  that  was  the  place. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  the  young  woman  whom  you  married  a  resident 
there  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  she  live? 

Mr.  Hickman.  She  lived  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  were  you  doing  then? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  was  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  what  was  she  doing? 

Mr.  Hickman.  She  had  been  a  teacher. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  understand.  Was  this  in  New  Mexico  or 
Utah? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  had  been  a  teacher  where,  the  Senator  askst 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  Millard  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  known  her  long? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  had  you  known  her? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  Provo  and  in  Millard  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  she  gone  to  school  at  Provo? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  the  university? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  How  long  after  she  left  the  university  did  you  marry 
her? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Three  or  four  years;  I  do  not  remember  exactly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  married  her  when  she  was  about  18  years  old, 
did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  About  19  or  20.     I  am  not  so  certain ;  19  orSO. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  and  she  made  the  journey  to  Mexico  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  being  married  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  go  together? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^\liat  was  the  official  position  of  the  man  who  married 
you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  were  you  married  in?     What  kind  of  a  place? 

Mr.  Hk  kman.  It  was  in  no  place;  that  is,  just  a  small  company; 
I  do  not  remember  who  the  company  were,  except  this  man.     We 
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were  out  walking  through  the  country^r-over  the  country — and  we 
were  married. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  were  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not  know  the  witnesses.  They  were  all 
strangers  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  no  certificate  given  to  you  of  the  fact  of  your 
marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have,  therefore,  no  record,  and  no  record,  so  far 
as  you  know,  eidsts,  of  the  fact  of  your  marriage  with  thk  young 
woman? 

Mr.  Hickman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  went  there,  I  suppose,  because  you  did  not  want 
to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  bigamy  or  polygamy  in  the  United 
States  f 

Mr.  Hickman.  There  were  no  marriages  even  performed  at  that 
late  date  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  say  "no  marriages."  You  mean  plural 
marriages,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  there  were  none? 

Mr.  Hickman.  That  is,  I  was  told  that  there  were  no  marriages 
performed  in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  of  Brigham  Koberts  being  married 
about  that  time  to  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  entered  this  plural  marriage  relation  because  you 
thought  it  was  right  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  You  believed  in  the  divinity  as  well  as  the  propriety 
of  the  revelation  on  the  subject  of  plural  marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  stop  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  only  one  or  two  more  questions  to  ask. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  have  a  few. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  as  well  stop;  here. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  55  minutes  a.  m.)  the  committee 
took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Mrs.  Geddes  here? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  were  not  through  with  the  witness  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  true.  I  was  about  to  ask  him  a  question 
myself? 

TESTIMONY  OF  J08IAH  HICKMAN— Continued. 

JosiAH  Hickman,  who  had  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Hickman,  do  you  remember  the  question  I  asked 
you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  I  remember  about  it  is  that  I  had  not  finished  the 
line  that  I  was  pursuing.    Did  you  know  Lillian  Hamlin? 
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Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  teach  in  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  or 
University  while  you  were  there? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  the  academy ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  when  she  last  taught  there? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Is  ot  exactly.     Some  two  or  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  her  name  then  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  She  went  by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Cannon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  her  when  she  taught  there  before  that! 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  not  there  in  1896? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Can  you  tell  me  any  more  definitely  when  it  was  that 
she  left  or  ceased  to  teach  at  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  seems  to  me  her  successor  has  been  there  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  she  left  some  three  months  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  estimate  the  time  at  something  less  than 
two  years  ago  when  she  left? 

Mr.  Hickman.  As  I  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  where  she  went? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  believe  I  am  mistaken.  I  think  it  is  two  years 
and  a  half.  Still  my  memory  does  not  serve  me  on  that.  The 
records  would  show  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  records  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  The  catalogue  of  the  university. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  it  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall  that  she  went  to  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Hickman.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  idea  how  long  she  taught  there? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not.  I  never  saw  her  after  she  left  the  uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  married  in 
old  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  by  whom? 

Mr.  Hickman.  By  McDonald. 

The  Chairman.  What  McDonald  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  thought  his  initials  were  J.  F.,  but  somebody  oor- 
recti^d  and  said 

Mr.  Worthington.  A.  F. 

Mr.  Hickman.  A.  F. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  already  in  evidence? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Yes;  he  said  he  did  not  know  what  position  the 
man  held. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  ever  seen  him  before? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  T  did  not  understand  clearly  where  you  said  this 
ceremony  was  perfonnod  ? 

Mr.  if k'kman.  T  forget  the  name  of  the  little  village  or  place.  We 
just  went  down  and  back. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Juarez  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Tayler. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  did  not  seem  to  have  any  recollection  aroused 
by  the  suggestion  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  merely  a  suggestion. 

The  Chairman.  At  some  nouse  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Hickman.  As  I  stated,  iust  out  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Out  from  the  town  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  highway^ 

Mr.  Hickman.    Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  present  in  the  highway  when  the 
ceremony  took  place  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Perhaps  half  a  dozen. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  daytime,  or  evening? 

Mr.  Hick3ian.  In  the  daytime. 

The  Chairman.  Can  ^ou  remember  the  ceremony? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Onlv  in  general. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  could  not  quote  it  word  for  word.  I  could  give 
the  substance. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  give  the  substance. 

Mr.  Hickman.  That  I  promised  to  take  her  as  my  wife,  to  care  for 
and  protect  her,  and  to  love  her,  and  that  she  was  to  be  mine  for  time 
and  eternity ;  and  I  think  she  made  some  such  a  covenant. 

The.  Chairman.  Who  can  perform  this  ceremony  of  marriage  for 
time  and  eternity  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Only  those  >that  have  authority. 

The  Chairman.  Who  are  those  who  have  authority  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  understood  that  McDonald  had  it  at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  Presumably  those  higher  in  authority  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir.  " 

The  Chairman.  He  had  not  the  authority  himself? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  must  have  been  conferred  upon  him. 

The  Chairman.  Who  could  confer  it? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  must  have  been  the  president,  either  directly  or 
indirectly. 

The  Chairman.  He  had  not  the  authority  primarily? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  then  conferred  upon  him  by  the  president 
of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  must  have  been  the  president,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, as  I  say. 

The  Chairman.  In  order  to  have  performed  such  a  ceremony  as 
that? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Ye.s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  to  this  place  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  on  foot  or  by  carriage  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  On  foot. 

The  Chairman.  How  far  was  it  from  the  town? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Oh,  perhaps  about  a  mile.     I  don't  remember  now. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  go  out  of  the  town  or  in  the  highway  ? 

Mr.  HiGKMAN.  Well,  we  did  it  to  be  secret,  for  one  thing. 
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The  Chairman.  Did  that  make  it  secret,  in  the  afternoon  or  in  the 
daytime,  in  the  highway  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Well,  we  went  away  from  where  anyone  would  see 
the  ceremony  save  those  that  would  be  there  as  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  want  it  secret? 

Mr.  Hickman.  We  didn't  wish  to  create  any  more  furore  or  trouble 
than  could  be  helped. 

The  Chairman.  Furore  about  what? 

Mr.  Hickman.  About  plural  marriages. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  a  plural  marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Your  purpose  was  to  consummate  it  with  as  little 
publicity  as  possible? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  After  it  was  consummated,  you  then  returned  to 
Utah? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Returned  where? 

The  Chairman.  To  Utah. 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Hickman.  A  week. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Hickman,  was  John  W.  Taylor  ever  a  professor 
or  instructor  in  the  Brigham  Young  University? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  M.  F.  Cowley? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  believed  in  the  rightfulness  of  plural  mar- 
riage, did  3^ou,  at  the  time  you  took  the  second  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.    I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  now  believe  or  have  you  since  the  manifesto 
was  issued,  in  1890,  believed  in  further  or  future  polygamous  mar- 
riages ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Not  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  why? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Because  I  thought  that  that  manifesto  was  binding 
and  God's  will  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Had  the  manifesto  been  issued  at  the  time  you  took 
this  second  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  Mr.  Smoot  ever  said  ^anything  to  you  regard- 
ing polygamy — that  is,  the  future  contracting  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  As  I  remember,  he  once  told  me,  in  conversation 
as  a  friend,  that  he  believed  there  would  be  no  more.  He  was  not  a 
believer  in  them  at  all  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  ever  call  your  attention  to  any  letter? 

Mr.  Hickman.  If  1  renicMuber,  he  read  me  a  letter.  I  think  it 
was  from  Apostle  Lvman  to  him. 

Mr.  Van  C'<:)tt.  Is  that  the  letter  that  was  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Brimhall  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  should  judge  it  was  the  same  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  would  like  to  know  a  little  more  fully  about  this 
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matter  than  you  testify  to  in  regard  to  your  taking  the  second  wife  up 
to  the  temple,  and  about  that  sealing. 

Mr.  Hickman.  We  went  to  the  temple  and  went  through  the  tem- 
ple for  the  dead.  When  we  were  through  we  asked  President 
Winder,  then  the  president  of  the  temple,  in  regard  to  being  mar- 
ried. We  told  him  that  we  had  been  sealed  for  time  and  eternity  in 
Old  Mexico  many  years  before,  and  asked  him  if  we  could  be  married. 
He  made  the  statement  that  if  we  desired  to  it  could  be  done,  but 
we  would  have  to  have  a  license.  But  under  the  circumstances  he 
took  a  record  of  our  marriage  arid  said  then  if  we  desired  to  come 
and  be  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  bring  a  license, 
they  would  marry  us,  but  were  forbidden  to  do  so  otherwise. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  This  McDonald  you  have  mentioned,  do  you  know 
whether  he  is  living  or  dead  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  have  heard  that  he  is  dead. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Can  you  remember  now,  calling  your  attention  to 
it,  whether  it  is  A.  F.  McDonald  or  J.  F.  McDonald? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  an  elderly  man  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  As  I  remember,  he  was  a  man  perhaps  55  or  60 
ye^rs  of  age.  He  may  have  been  over  60,  but  I  never  saw  him  but 
that  time  and  once  after. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  noticed  that  the  Biographical  Encyclopaedia,  pub- 
lished by  the  church,  in  its  description  and  account  or  Alexander 
Findley  McDonald,  first  president  of  the  Maricopa  Stake  of  Son, 
Arizona,  was  born  September  11,  1825,  which  would  make  him  65 

5 ears  old  in  1890,  and  that  he  had  lived  for  many  years  at  Colonia, 
uarez.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  and  had  been  in  cnarge  down  there. 
That  age  would  probablv  correspond  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  that  would  correspond. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Hickman,  what  was  the  time  of  that  con- 
versation with  Senator  Smoot?    When  did  it  occur? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  was  some  time  last  spring.  Just  when,  I  don't 
remember. 

Senator  McComas.  After  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
in  April  last? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  so. 

Senator  McComas.  What  was  the  date,  if  you  know,  or  about  the 
time,  of  that  letter  of  which  you  speak? 

Mr.  HiCK3f  AN.  I  can't  tell  tl)at.  I  don't  remember  recognizing 
the  date. 

Senator  McComas.  Can  you  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  can  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Last  May,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  really  can  not  recall,  but  I  remember  it  was  last 
spring. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anytJiing  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  went  to  Mexico  to  be  married?  You  knew,  of 
course,  that  there  was  a  law  against  plural  marriages  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Hickman.  None,  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  Utah?    Why  did  you  go  to  Mexico  to  be  married? 

Mr.  Hickman.  For  the  simple  reason  that  the  brethren  stated  that 
they  were  not  marrying  any  more  in  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Not  because  it  was  a  violation  of  the  law  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  plural  wife  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Hickman.  It  had  not  been  then  decided  so  in  their  estimation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  am  41. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  knew  that  the  courts  had  decided  that  those  mar- 
riages were  iinlawful,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  As  I  remember,  the  litigation  was  going  on  in  the 
Siipreme  Court.    My  memory,  however,  does  not  serve  me  accurately. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  have  learned  many  times  here  that  it  was  decided 
in  the  Supreme  Court  in  1878. 

Mr.  Hickman.  But  it  was  repealed,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no.  And  do  you  not  know  that  prior  to  1890, 
and  that  that  was  what  brought  about  the  manifesto,  innumerable 
polygamous  Mormons  had  been  prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  were  in  1890  in  hiding? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  you  married  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yon  intended,  as  indeed  you  did,  in  fact,  to  come  back 
to  Utah  and  live  with  two  wives? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  continued  to  do  so,  as  you  stated  in  your  for- 
mer examination,  for  ten  years? 

Mr.  Hickman.  My  wives  were  not  in  the  same  place,  but  were  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  the  other  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  In  Idaho  nearly  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  first  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  The  second  wife. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  ^ATiat  was  she  doing  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Hickman.  She  taught  school  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  you  knew  all  this  time  that  it  was  against 
the  law  to  live  with  two  women? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  to  have  two  wives? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  known  Senator  Smoott 

Mr.  Hickman.  Twenty  years;  perhaps  longer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Intimately  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  can't  say  it  was  intimately,  but  I  knew  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suspect  that  he  did  not  know 
you  had  two  wives  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  concealed? 

Mr.  Hickman.  If  I  might  explain,  I  can  give  my  reasons,  if  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well ;  I  would  like  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Hickman.  Soon  after  my  marriage  with  my  second  wife  she 
went  to  Idaho  to  live,  and  it  was  not  known  to  the  public;  and  during 
some  two  years  after  that  I  went  East  and  studied.  I  was  ffone 
between  three  and  four  years,  and  when  I  returned  she  lived  in  Idaho 
most  of  the  time.    After  being  in  Utah  a  year,  or  such  a  matter,  I 
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moved  to  Idaho,  and  I  had  both  my  families  in  Idaho  then ;  and  five 
and  a  half  years  ago,  or  over  five,  1  moved  back  to  Utah,  leaving  my 
second  wife  in  Idaho,  and  my  second  wife  remained  in  Idaho  until 
my  first  wife's  death  and  until  nearly  a  year  afterwards.  When  I 
was  engaged  in  the  university  or  the  academy  I  was  very  doubtful 
whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  and  whether  he  knew  anything  of  it  until 
my  second  wife  came  to  Utah.  He  may  have,  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
it  was  not  generally  known  that  I  had  two  women. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  generally  known  that  you  had  had  two  wives 
when  you  brought  your  second  wife  to  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  >iot  generally. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  after  you  brought  her  did  it  not  become 
known  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  jjenerally  understood  in  Provo  what  the 
status  was  of  your  legal  relations  to  your  present  wife? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  don-t  know  what  the  knowledge  is  of  the  public 
on  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  has  been  no  studious  effort  to  conceal  that,  has 
there? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  don't  know  as  I  get  your  question.  You  said 
"legal  rights."  I  don't  know — if  I  understand  your  question — 
whether  they  knew  that  I  had  been  married  legally  to  my  second  wife 
or  not.    They  knew  that  I  lived  with  her. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  been  familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  plural 
marriage  and  with  the  law  of  the  church  as  laid  down  in  respect  to 
it,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  first  wife  was  not  present  when  you  were  mar- 
ried to  your  second  wife  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understood  that  that  was  the  rule  of  the  church — 
that  the  first  wife  should  be  present? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  had  her  consent,  had  you? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  did 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vho  is  your  neirt  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mrs.  Geddes. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MES.  MABOABET  OEDDES. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Geddes,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows : 
Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhat  is  your  first  name,  Mrs.  Geddes? 
Mrs.  Geddes.  Margaret. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live  ? 
Mrs.  Geddes.  Salt  I^ake  City. 
Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
Mrs.  Geddes.  Off  and  on  for  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  bom  ? 
Mrs.  Geddes.  In  Glasgow,  Scotland. 
Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country? 
Mrs.  GEDDE8.  Twenty  years  ago  last  June — ^the  1st  of  June, 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  come  directly  to  Utah? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  T  came  directly  to  Utah,  by  way  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  converted  to  the  Mormon  faith  before  you 
came? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  church? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Over  two  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  married  when  you  came? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  married? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  I  came  here  the  1st  day  of  June,  1884,  and  was  mar- 
ried the  December  following — the  4th  Say,  1884. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whom  did  you  marrj^  then? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  William  S.  Geddes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  marry  him? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  In  Logan. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliere  did  you  live  with  him? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Well,  I  didn't  live  with  him  very  much  for  maybe 
two  years  anywhere. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  a  plural  wife? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  did  live  with  him,  where  did  you  live? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  In  Oregon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  how  long  did  you  live  there  with  him? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  You  will  have  to  give  me  time  to  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  how  long? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Maybe  five  years.  I  can't  just  remember.  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  to  be  asked,  of  course,  and  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  children? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  JIow  many? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Four  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  they  born  in  Oregon  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Not  all  ot  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  children  born  before  you  went  to  Oregon? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  One  child. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  were  the  others  born  in  Oregon? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Two  were  bom  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  others  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Two  were  born  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  about  what  year  you  came  back  from 
Oregon  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  It  was  the  year  my  husband  died,  sir.  That  is  thir- 
teen years  ago  last  August ;  and  I  came  back  thirteen  years  ago  last 
June,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  die  in  Oregon  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  He  died  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  shortly  after  his  death  you  came  back  to  Utah? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Before  his  death.  I  came  back  in  Jime  and  he  died 
the  following  August. 

Mr.  Tayler.   miere  did  you  come  to  in  Utah? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  To  his  home  in  Plain  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where? 
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Mrs.  Geddes.  To  my  husband's  home  in  Plain  City,  and  lived  with 
his  other  wife,  his  first  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  I  lived  there  at  her  home,  or  in  the  town;  which  do 
you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean,  did  you  live  at  her  home  for  some  time? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Well,  my  husband  died  in  Auffust  and  my  little  baby 
was  bom  the  following  January;  so  I  lived  there  until  she  was  sev- 
eral years  old.     I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  she  w«  several  years  old?   • 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  you  now,  Mrs  Geddes? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Four  living  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  My  oldest  boy  is  dead,  but  the  four  living  ones  are 
aged,  the  one  17,  the  one  15,  one  13,  and  one  five  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  your  second  husband  ? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  I  have  no  second  husband. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  father  of  the  youngest  child? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  I  decline  to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  his  name  Echols* 

Mrs.  Geddes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  not? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \^Tiere  was  the  child  bom? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mrs.  Greddes,  who  has  had  charge  of  you,  looking 
after  you  and  guiding  you  about,  since  you  came  to  Washington? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  No  one  at  all.  I  got  here  this  morning  at  3  o'clock, 
and  I  remained  in  the  waiting  room  until  I  came  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  getting  a  pair  of  rubbers.  No  one  has  had  charge  of  me  and 
I  have  had  no  introduction  to  anybody,  to  go  to  them  and  find  out; 
but  when  I  came  in  here  I  hunted  out  to  see  if  I  could  find  anyone 
from  Utah,  because  I  was  all  alone  and  a  stranger,  and  I  kaow 
nobodv  here,  imless  my  own  nephew,  Mr.  Peterson,  and  I  didn't 
know  he  was  here  until  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  business  here? 

Mrs.  Geddes.  I  don't  know ;  studying  law  or  something.  I  don't 
know  his  business. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vho  is  the  next  witness,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Arthur  Morning. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Morning,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

TE8TIK0HY  OF  ABTHITE  MOBHINO. 

Artthur  Morning,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Morning? 
Mr.  Morning.  I  live  at  CoUinston^  Utah. 
Mr.  Tatlbh.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 
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Mr.  Morning.  I  have  lived  there  now  about  sixteen  moniha. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Morning.  Nearly  four  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  there! 

Mr.  Morning.  I  lived  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  am  a  teacher. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  teaching? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  have  been  teaching  about  seven  years.  ^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  at  CoUinston  you  have  been  teaching  the  last 
sixteen  months? 

Mr.  Morning.  This  makes  my  third  year  in  CoUinston. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  your  third  year  in  CoUinston  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  On,  yes;  but  I  have  lived  there  about  sixteen 
months. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  a  school  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  have  a  school  of  about  25  students. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  a  single  school? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  are  no  other  teachers  there? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  is  the  settlement? 

Mr.  Morning.  There  are  about  150  to  200  people  living  in  Collins- 
ton  district. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  So  that  the  school  you  teach  is  the  only  school  there, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  It  is  a  public  school,  is  it? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  a  school  supported  by  State  taxation? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir ;  a  district  school. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  stake  president  of  that  stake? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  believe  Fred  J.  Holton,  Nels  Madsen.  and  Georm 
W.  Watkins. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  them? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

iir.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  them? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  called  upon  to  conduct  what  are  called 
"  religion  classes  "  in  your  school? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  first  called  upon  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Morning.  A  year  ago  this  fall. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  how  did  that  request  or  direction  come  to  yout 

Mr.  Morning.  It  came  by  letter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  with  you  the  letter  that  came  to  you  in 
1903? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  have  not  the  first  letter.  I  have  one  that  came 
with  the  course  of  study. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would  produce  that  letter. 

(The  witness  produces  a  paper,) 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  read  that  letter? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  suppose  this  is  admissible  under  the  rulings 
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heretofore  made,  Mr.  Chairman.    I  do  not  think  it  is  necossaiy  to 
repeat  our  objection. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  will  read  the  letter. 

Mr.  Morning.  This  letter  is  written  to  me,  but  the  name  has  been 
misspelled.  It  is  to  "  Mr.  Arthur  Moring  "  instead  of  "  Morning,^ 
"  Collinston,  Utah.    Dear  Brother :  "-^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  a  heading  on  it? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Read  the  heading  and  all. 

Mr.  Morning  (reading) : 

Office  of  the  Stake  Board  of 
Religion  Class  Work  in  Box  Eu)er  Stake, 

Brigham  Gity^  Utah^  Oct.  i,  190S: 
Mr.  Arthur  Moring,  Collinston  P,  0. 

Dear  Brother  :  Herewith  inclosed  we  have  great  pleasure  in  pre- 
senting you  with  a  copy  of  the  Outlines  of  the  Religion  Class  Work 
for  the  School  Year  of  1903^.  You  will  find  the  same  a  great  help  to 
you  in  the  arrangement  of  the  programme  in  all  the  grades.  lou 
will  see  by  the  outlines  that  the  material  must  be  prepared  bv  the 
teacher,  and  in  a  short  time  you  wuU  be  able  to  gather  materials  for 
your  lessons. 

All  the  steps  will  be  as  usual,  and  as  used  in  the  reli^on  classes 
previously,  so  that  the  programme  takes  up  the  third  and  fourth  steps 
with  suggestions  for  suojects. 

Material  for  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
will  be  found  in  the  little  work  entitled  "  Prophets  and  Patriarchs,'' 
by  Apostle  Cowley,  which  is  published  at  60  cts.  You  will  find  this 
little  work  a  great  assistance. 

In  regard  to  the  roll  book,  simply  keep  the  attendance  of  each 
pupil,  and  arrange  it  so  you  can  get  the  average  attendance.  The 
Sunday  school  roll  book  is  a  simple  Dook  for  keeping  rolls. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  concerning  the  Religion 
Class  Work  you  may  be  pleased  to  send  us. 

Trusting  that  you  may  be  blessed  in  the  labor  of  love,  and  meet 
with  the  success  you  desire,  we  remain, 
Your  brethren  in  the  truth, 

Fred  J.  Holton, 
Nels  Madsen, 
George  W.  Watkins, 
Stake  Presidency. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Have  you  with  you  the  book  showing  the  outlines  of 
Religion  Class  Work  referred  to  there? 

Mr.  Morning.  No;  not  that  one  referred  to.  I  have  the  one  I 
received  this  year.    That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  hand  you  a  pamphlet  and  ask  you  if  that  is 
the  pamphlet,  or  a  duplicate  of  the  pamphlet,  which  you  received 
accompanying  that  letter  that  you  have  just  read? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  believe  that  is  a  copy  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Outlines  of  Religion 
Class  Work  for  the  School  Year  1903^?  " 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  contained  a  series  of  lessons  that  were  to  be  the 
topics  of  instruction  to  your  pupils  during  that  year? 
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Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  this  you  believe  to  be  the  identical  series? 

Mr.  Morning.  As  far  as  I  can  remember,  that  is  the  identical  book. 

Mr.  WoRTiriNGTON.  I  notice  there  is  some  writing  in  that.  He 
does  not  identify  that  as  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  it  is  unimportant.  It  need  not  go  in.  It  is 
simply  somebody's  memorandum  about  somebody's  life.  We  do  not, 
of  course,  care  to  have  it.     It  would  not  hurt  it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  otter  this  book? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  have  this  identified.  It  is  the 
same  thing. 

Now,  in  1904,  you  have  stated  you  received  a  similar  letter  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Are  you  going  to  offer  extracts  from  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  read  them  in  a  moment,  but  I 
wanted  to  get  this  letter  in  here  lor  the  following  year. 

Senator  McCoMAS.  I  thought  I  had  not  heard  you.  That  is  why  I 
asked. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  I  had  not.  I  do  not  offer  the  letter,  because  I 
think  it  simplifies  the  record  so  much  to  have  the  witness  read  it  and 
incorporate  it  directly  in  his  testimony. 

Look  at  the  letter  I  hand  you  and  tell  me  if  that  is  the  letter  which 
was  received  in  1904  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  read  it? 

Mr.  Morning  (reacting) : 

Office  of  the  Stake  Board 

OF  Religion  Class  Work, 
Brigham  City,  Utah,  Sept.  17, 190^. 
Mr.  Arthur  Morning,  Collinstan,  Utah. 

Dear  Brother:  As  the  Stake  Board  of  Religion  Class  Work,  we 
earnestly  request  that  you  take  hold  of  the  work  in  your  school  that 
you  have  been  engaged  to  teach.     As  you  know,  dear  brother,  the 
'  call  to  work  comes  from  th  Presidency  of  the  Church,  and  the  call 
comes  to  every  day  school  teacher  of  our  common  faith,  for  the  reason 
that  by  education  thev  are  the  most  eminently  fitted  to  take  hold  of 
this  work.    The  work,  dear  brother,  is  not  ours  personally.     It  is 
work  of  the  Great  Master  who  calls  His  servants  for  the  last  time  to 
labor  in  His  vineyard;  and  your  special  calling  is  to  sow  faith  of 
the  Gospel  seed  in  the  hearts  of  vour  pupils,  ana  in  after  years  they 
will  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed  for  your  efforts. 
Enclosea  please  find  copy  of  the  Outlines  for  this  year. 
The  General  Board  advise  us  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  receive  a  certificate  from  the  General  Board,  as  formerly. 
Praying  the  Lord  to  bless  you  in  your  efforts,  we  remain, 
Your  brethren, 

Fred  J.  Holton, 
Nels  Madsex, 
George  W.  Watkins, 
Stake  Presidency  of  Religion  Class  Work. 
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Mr.  Tayubr.  Have  you  with  you  the  Outlines  of  Beligion  Class 
Work  referred  to  in  that  letter? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  produce  that,  please? 

(The  witness  produces  a  paper.) 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.     It  is  the  same  thing  as  this  other,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  ;  it  is  not. 

I  desire  to  offer  lx)th  of  these  in  evidence. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Tayler,  is  it  material  to  incorporate  the 
whole  of  those  papers  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Tayi j:r.  rio ;  I. think  not. 

Senator  McComas.  Can  you  not  select  the  extracts  you  desire? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  a  good  suggo^stion. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Suppose  you  mark  the  passages  you  would  like 
to  have  go  in,  and  give  them  to  us,  and  we  will  see  what  we  want. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  will  go  over  them  and  mark  those  you  want 
put  out,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Worthington.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  want  any  of  them  put  out. 
We  are  here  to  get  out  the  truth. 

The  Chairman.   You  may  do  that,  and  submit  it  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  a  reference  in  this  latter  latter  to  a  certificate 
from  the  general  board. 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  or  had  you  such  a  certificate  from  the  gen- 
eral board  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  had  last  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  that  with  you? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  produce  that,  please? 

(The  witness  produces  a  paper.) 

Mr.  Morning.  That  became  torn.  I  thought  it  was  some  advertise- 
ment and  just  tore  the  wrapper  off,  and  I  did  not  know  what  it  was 
until  I  ffot  it  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  While  counsel  are  looking  at  that  I  will  ask  you 
another  question  or  two.    Did  you  carry  out  this  religion  class  work? 

Mr.  Morning.    I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  not  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  jou  know  what  official  position  in  the  county  Fred 
J.  Holton,  the  first  signer  to  these  lettei^s,  holds  and  held  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  don't  know  what  political  fwsition  he  held  at  that 
time.  Since  then  he  has  l)een  elected  to  the  office  of  either  county 
attornev  or  district  attorney.    I  don't  remember  which. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  We  offer  in  evidence  the  license  to  Arthur  Morning, 
referred  to  in  that  letter.     I  will  read  it : 

"  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  The  General  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  hereby  licenses  Arthur 
Moring  to  act  as  Instructor  of  Religion  Classes  in  Collinston,  Beaver 
Ward,  Box  Elder  Stake  of  the  Chnrch  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  where  he  has  Ix^en  engaged,  under  the  authority  of  the  consti- 
tuted Stake  Board  of  Education.  This  license  to  be  valid  until  June 
30, 1904. 
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**  In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  attached  our  signatures  and 
the  seal  of  the  Board  at  Salt  Liake  City,  Utah,  this  20th  day  of 
November,  1903. 

^'  In  behalf  of  the  Greneral  Board  of  Eduoition. 

"  Anthon  IL  Lund, 

"  RUDGER  ClAWSON, 

"  Joseph  M.  Tanner. 
General  Superintendency  of  Religion  Glasses?'^ 

There  is  attached  the  seal  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord.  General  Board 
of  Education  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Dav  Saints, 
1888." 

We  will  agree  upon  what  shall  be  taken  from  this  pamphlet,  but  I 
think  that  the  continuity  of  the  narrative  will  be  aided  if  I  read  a 
little  from  it  now. 
•  First  is  an  introduction,  headed  "  R<»ligion  Class  Outlines." 

"  We  herewith  present  to  the  Religion  Class  Workers  the  following 
Outlines  for  the  year  1903-4.  The  teacher  will  therefore  be  able 
during  this  year  to  know  the  end  of  his  work  from  the  beginning, 
and  more  satisfactory  results  may  be  expected  from  his  labors.  It  is 
the  intention,  when  religion  class  work  shall  have  passed  the  experi- 
mental stage  and  the  field  been  more  clearly  definea,  to  publish  plans 
for  three  years  in  advance." 

Then  follows  a  rather  lengthy  statement  signed  by  the  general 
superintendency,  all  of  which  ought  to  be  printed — that  is,  it  is 
nothing  like  as  much  as  there  is  in  the  body  or  this  book.  Then  fol- 
low the  lessons — ^that  is,  the  topics  of  the  several  lessons  for  the  pri- 
mary grade,  for  the  intermediate  grade,  and  for  the  advanced  grade, 
each  of  them  containing  36  lessons. 

In  the  primarv  grade,  for  instance,  the  third  lesson  is  Biographical 
Sketch  01  President  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

In  the  seventh  lesson,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Elder  Francis  M. 
Liyman. 

In  the  eighth.  Biographical  Sketch  of  Elder  John  Henry  Smith. 

Ninth,  Sketch  of  Elder  George  Teasdale's  Life. 

Tenth,  Sketch  of  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant's  Life. 

Twelfth,  Sketch  of  Elder  John  W.  Tavlor's  Life. 

Thirteenth,  Sketch  of  Elder  M.  W.  Merrill's  Life. 

Fourteenth,  Sketch  of  Elder  Matthias  F.  Cowley's  Life. 

Eighteenth,  Sketch  of  Elder  Rudger  Clawson's  Life. 

Nineteenth,  Sketch  of  Elder  Reed  Smoot's  Life. 

Then  follows  about  the  Book  of  Mormon — sketch  of  George  Can- 
non, Brigham  Young,  I^oi^enzo  Snow. 

Thirty-second,  sketch  of  Elder  George  Reynold's  life. 

Lesson  33,  sketch  of  Elder  B.  H.  Robert's  life,  including  his  writ- 
ings. 

Lesson  34,  sketch  of  Supt.  Joseph  M.  Tanner's  life. 

In  the  intermediate  grade,  several  lassons  on  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Then  sketch  of  Orson  Pratt's  and  Parley  Pratt's  lives. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  ^ o\\  might  just  as  well  put  it  all  in. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Lesson  20,  sketch  of  Daniel  H.  Wells's  life. 

Twenty-second,  sketch  of  President  George  A.  Smith's  life. 

And  soon. 
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Senator  Hopkins.  Mr.  Tayler,  what  is  the  object  of  putting  that 
in  evidence  ?    What  do  you  expect  to  prove  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why,  we  are  provinjj  by  that  that  the  church  is  edu- 
cating, at  the  expense  of  the  public,  the  children  w  ho  are  in  the  public 
schools  in  the  duties  and  lives  of  all  of  these  saints,  educating  them 
in  the  Morman  religion,  doing  those  things  which  occur' nowhere 
else,  and  could  occur  only  in  that  which  has  the  nature  of  a  theoci^ai^c 
dynastv.     That  is  the  general  pur  pose  of  it. 

Mr.  \VoRTHiNGTON.  And  I  suppose  the  result  is  that  no  member  of 
the  Mormon  Church  should  be  admitted  to  the  Senate. 

Senator  McGdmas.  To  what  extent  have  those  saints  been  polyg- 
amous? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Practicallv  all  of  them.  When  I  say  practically,  of 
course  I  mean  that,  not  that  there  are  not  exceptions,  out  I  suppose 
that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  persons  whose  lives  and  works  and  writings 
are  to  be  taught  to  these  children  are  jiotorious  polygamists.  I  use 
the  word  "  notorious  "  not  in  an  offensive  but  in  the  actual  meaning 
of  the  word,  what  everybody  knows. 

I  believe  that  is  all  I  had  to  ask  Mr.  Morning. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  the  witness  a  question.  I  under- 
stand you  are  not  an  adherent  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  By  whom  were  you  emploj-ed  to  teach  that 
school  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  Bv  the  district  board  of  education. 

The  Chairman.  1)o  you  know  how  this  district  board  is  selected? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yas,  sir. 

The  Ch AMMAN.  How  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  By  the  vote  of  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  By  an  election? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  reply  did  you  make  to  these  instructions 
you  received? 

Mr.  Morning.  To  these  letters? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Morning.  I  made  no  reply  to  them  at  all.  • 

The  Chairman.  But  you  did  not  follow  the  instructions  therein 
contained  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  paid  no  attention  to  them? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  paid  no  attention  to  them  at  all. 

Senator  Hopkins.  You  taught  as  good  a  school  as  you  knew  how  ? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  still  a  teacher? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  Same  pi  a  cc  ? 
.  Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  the  school  trustees  Mormons  or  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Morning.  There  are  two  Gentiles  and  one  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Which  one  of  them  is  the  Gentile?  You  say 
two  of  them  are  Mormons  and  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Morning.  Let  me  change  it  the  other  way — tw^o  Gentiles  and 
one  Mormon.  If  I  said  it  that  way,  I  meant  two  Gentiles  and  one 
Monnon. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  misuiiderstood  you,  then.  Which  one  of 
them  is  the  Monnon? 

Mr.  Morning.  Hiram  Jensen  is  the  Mormon. 
^  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  spoke  of  these  men  whose  names  are 
si^ed  to  these  papers  as  the  stake  presidents.    Did  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  Morning.  Wot  to  that  paper. 
^  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  this  certificate  that  is  put  in  evidence  they 
sim  their  names  as  general  superintendency  of  religion  classes. 

Mr.  Morning.  That  is  all  there  is  to  that ;  but  in  those  letters  it  is 
"  stake  board  of  religion  class  work,"  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  These  people  who  sign  are  not  the  board  of  education  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  No..  I  ask  liini  whether  they  are  the  stake 
presidency  or  whether  they  are  simply  the  presidency  of  the  religion 
classes? 

Mr.  Morning.  They  si^  themselves  in  the  first  letter  I  received  as 
the  stake  presidency  and  m  the  second  as  the  stake  presidency  of  reli- 
gion class  work. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  distinction 
between  the  stake  presidency  and  the  stake  presidency  of  religion 

Mr.  Morning.  I  ao  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  are  the  stake 
presidency,  as  distinguished  from  the  stake  presidency  of  religion 
class  work? 

Mr.  Morning.  I  do  not.  The  first  letter  I  received  is  signed 
"  Stake  Presidency." 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  any  of  their  children  come  to  your  school? 

Mr.  Morning.  The  Mormons,  do  vou  mean? 

Mr.  Worthington.  No;  the  people  who  signed  those  papers? 

Mr.  Morning.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  see  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  letters  to 
which  the  names  of  these  people  are  signed  as  the  stake  presidency 
the  words  "  Office  of  the  stake  board  oi  religion  class  work  in  Box- 
elder  stake." 

Mr.  Morning.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  is  practically  the  same  designation,  take  it 
altogether,  as  in  the  other  letter,  where  they  sign  as  stake  presidency 
of  religion  class  work? 

Mr.  Morning.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  are  the  same  names. 

The  pamphlets  above  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Outlines  of  religion  cluss  work  for  the  school  year  1903-4,  published 
by  the  (/erwral  hocrrd  of  religion  cl^isses. 

Religion  Ct^ss  Outlines. 

introduction. 

We  herewith  present  to  the  religion  class  workers  the  following 
Outlines  for  the  year  1003-4.  The  teacher  will  therefore  be  able 
during  this  year  to  know  the  end  of  his  work  from  the  beginning,  and 
more  satisfactory  results  may  1x5  exix^cted  from  his  labors.  It  is  the 
intention,  when  religion  class  work  snail  have  passed  the  experimental 
stage  and  the  field  been  more  clearly  defined,  to  publish  plans  for 
ihiie  years  in  advance. 
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These  Outlines,  it  will  be  noticed,  give  only  the  third  and  fourth 
stens.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  all  the  other  steps  are  permanent 
ana  well  known,  so  that  space  need  not  be  taken  up  with  puttinff  them 
in  the  Outlines  lesson  by  lesson.  The  instructors  will  therefore  go 
through  each  step  as  formerly,  inserting  these — the  third  and  the 
fourth — where  they  belong,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom 
this  work  may  be  new  we  give  them  here  in  their  order.  First  step, 
singing;  second  step,  praver;  third  and  fourth  steps,  the  matter 
gjiven  m  these  Outlines;  fifth  step,  testimony  bearing;  sixth  step, 
singing  and  prayer.  We  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that  these 
steps  are  to  be  divided  nor  combined,  nor  should  anv  others  be  added. 

Heretofore  songs  have  always  been  published  with  each  lesson.  In 
these  Outlines,  however,  it  fcas  been  deemed  best  not  to  give  the 
songs;  but  the  matter  of  choosing  them  has  been  left  to  the  instruct- 
ors. Care  should  of  course  be  taken  to  make  appropriate  selections, 
for  much  good  may  result  from  harmonizing  the  spirit  of  the  words 
and  music  with  the  subject-matter  of  the  lessons.  Thus,  for  instance, 
where  the  lesson  deals  with  prayer,  perhaps  no  better  selection  oi 
a  song  could  be  made  than  "  Did  you  think  to  pray?"  The  following 
songs  should,  however,  be  memorized  by  all  the  grades  during  the 
year,  and  as  many  more  as  the  teacher  may  deem  proper:  O  Mv 
Father,  S.  S.  Song  Book,  without  music,  p.  209;  O  Say  What  is 
Truth,  p.  213:  The  Spirit  of  God,  p.  214;  Do  What  Is  Right,  p.  208; 
Did  You  Think  to  Pray?  p.  82;  Nay,  Speak  No  111,  p.  66.;  In  Our 
Lovely  Deseret,  p.  196. 

Abundant  material  for  the  biographical  sketches  of  the  present 
and  many  of  the  past  leaders  of  the  church  may  be  found  in  the  little 
work  entitled  "  Irrophets  and  Patriarchs,"  from  the  pen  of  Elder 
Matthias  F.  Cowl^,  which  can  be  obtained  for  fifty  cents  by  ad- 
dressing him  at  No.  123  North,  West  Temple  St.  For  material 
used  in  the  advanced  grade,  the  teacher  may  find  reference  to  aU 
he  needs  in  the  "  Sunday  School  Outlines,"  No.  4. 

The  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  as  in  the  past,  will  be  used  by  the 
General  Board  for  notes  and  suggestions  in  relation  to  religion  class 
work.  In  addition  to  these,  there  will  appear,  either  in  the  regular 
columns  or  in  other  parts  of  this  magazine,  biographical  material 
which  the  teacher  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  elsewhere. 

The  instructor  should  be  careful  not  to  go  outside  of  these  Outlines 
for  subject-matter  to  teach  in  his  classes.  By  this  we  mean  that  he 
should  not  go  to  the  plans  of  the  other  associations  in  the  church  for 
material,  ufless  the  same  subjects  happen  to  be  also  in  the  Outlines. 
TRere  is  little  need,  if  the  various  organizations  keep  to  their  respect- 
ive fields,  of  trespassing  on  one  another's  work. 

Be  prompt  in  opening  and  closing  your  classes.  Don't  waste  time 
nor  tire  the  children  with  long  and  tedious  discourses.  Thirty  min- 
utes for  the  primary  grade  and  forty  minutes  each  for  the  other 
grades  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  entire  recitation.  More- 
over, put  additional  enthusiasm  into  vour  class  in  the  spring  if  you 
find  indications  that  the  interest  of  tne  children  is  going  to  die  out 
If  you  find  the  interest  likely  to  keep  up  longer  than  the  close  of 
the  day  school  in  the  spring,  it  will  not  oe  out  of  order  for  you  to 
continue  the  class  later.  This  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case  with  those 
in  the  primary  grade. 

A  word  about  prayer.  The  intention  is  that  the  children,  not  tbe 
8— VOL  9—06  ] 
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teacher,  should  do  the  praying.  If,  however,  the  teacher  has  to 
set  the  example  in  this  respect,  let  mm  be  short  and  to  the  point 
Else  he  will  find  the  children  backward  about  praying,  for  they  will 
see  their  inability  to  make  long  prayei^s.  If  tne  teacher  will  notice 
the  length  and  wording  of  the  prayers  which  the  Lord  has  given  us — 
such,  tor  example,  as  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  blessing  on  the  sacra- 
ment, and  the  words  used  in  baptism — he  will  find  them  models  of 
compactness  and  brevity  For  tne  benefit  of  those  who  are  new  to 
this  work  we  give  here  an  example :  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven, 
we  thank  Thee  for  every  blessing  we  enjoy.  Bless  us  this  day  with 
Thy  Holy  Spirit  that  Ve  may  learn  well  our  lessons.  Ble^s  the 
authorities  of  Thy  Church,  anS  our  parents  and  teachers.  We  ask 
ail  in  the  name  of  Thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Amen.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  it  is  necessary  to  impress  the  minds  of  the  class 
with  the  fact  that  the  prayers  should  be  of  their  own  wording,  as 
much  as  possible,  and  also  that  the  children  should  be  sincere.  No 
trouble  will  be  experienced  here  if  the  teacher  sets  out  right. 

Some  teachers  find  difficulty  in  the  fifth  step — ^testimony  bearing. 
The  children  are  sometimes  diffident  in  this  respect,  imagining  that, 
since  nothhig  of  an  extraordinary  nature  has  occurred  in  their  lives, 
they  have  nothing  to  say.  Then,  too,  it  is  often  thought  by  grown- 
up people  that  nothing  is  a  testimony  which  does  not  include  the 
ministry  of  angels,  the  speaking  of  tongues,  the  healing  of  the  sick, 
or  some  such  manifestation.  Others  think  that  children  of  the  ages 
found  in  the  religion  classes  can  have  no  testimonies. 

But  childi'en  do  have  testimonies,  and  that,  too,  as  real  and  sen- 
sible to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  Nor  is  it  necessary  for  them  to  have 
seen  angels  or  been  themselves  healed  in  order  to  have  a  testimony. 
Have  their  prayers  been  answered  ?  Do  thev  feel  l^etter  when  they 
do  right  than  when  they  do  wrong?  Do  tjiey  love  to  look  at  the 
cood  and  the  beautiful  in  the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  in  nature? 
Are  their  hearts  filled  with  gratitude  for  their  food,  clothing,  health, 
and  life?  The  answer  to  one  or  all  of  these  questions,  and  to  many 
others  that  could  be  asked,  given  in  the  simple  and  sincere  way  of 
childhood,  is  as  pleasing  to  the  Lord  as  any  we  may  give  to  them. 
Moreover,  the  teacher  should  not  work  on  the  child's  emotions,  other- 
wise it  will  say  what  it  does  not  really  mean,  simply  to  please. 

In  order  to  make  testimonials  interesting  a  suggestion  might  be 
given  by  the  teacher  to  the  effect  that  such  and  such  will  be  the  sub- 
ject of  the  next  recitation,  and  that  the  children  might  think  about 
something  connected  with  this  lesson.  Say,  for  example,  that  it  is 
prayer,  v  ery  likely  they  have  had  prayers  answered ;  or  they  miglit 
relate  striking  instances  where  others  they  know  or  have  heard  of 
have  received  answers  to  their  prayers.  Encourage  them  to  tell  what 
they  feel  about  the  lesson  or  about  what  good  they  can  see  in  others 
ana  in  the  world.  In  such  a  way  the  testiinony  bearing  may  be  made 
a  source  of  streneth  to  our  children  and  may  teach  them  to  open  their 
eyes  to  the  goomiess  of  God,  which  is  manifest  everywhere,  if  we 
could  only  see  and  acknowledge  it. 
Your  brethren  in  Christ, 

Anthon  H.  Lund, 

RUDOER   ClAWSON, 

Joseph  M.  Tanner, 

General  Superintendency. 
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PRIMARY  GRADE. 

Lesson  T. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  pray. 
Fourth  step.     Biographical  sketch  of  tne  ward  bishop. 
Lesson  II. 

Third  step.    Why  we  should  learn  to  sing  the  songs  of  Zion. 
Fourth  step.    Biographical  sketch  of  the  stake  president. 
Lesson  III. 

Third    and    fourth   steps.    Biographical    sketch   of    President 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 
Lesson  IV. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  conduct  themselves  at  places 

of  worship. 
Fourth  step.     Biographical  sketch  of  President  John  R.  Winder. 
Lesson  V. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  act  on  the  streets  and  at  places 

of  public  amusements. 
Fourth  step.    Biographical  sketch  of  President  Anthon  H.  Lund. 
Lesson  VI. 

Third  step.    .How  children  should  speak  to  their  companions  at 

play. 
Fourth  step.    Biographical  sketch  of  some  person  whom  the  chil- 
dren have  seen. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  speak  to  and   treat  their 

brothers  and  sisters. 
Fourth  step.     Biographical  sketch  of  Elder  Francis  M.  Lyman. 
Lesson  VIII. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  treat  their  parents. 
Fourth  step.    Biographical  sketch  of  Elder  John  Henry  Smith. 
Lesson  IX. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  treat  strangers. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  George  Teasdale's  life. 
Lesson  X. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  sympathize  with  those  who 

may  be  hurt. 
Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  Elder  Heber  J.  Grant's  life. 
Lesson  XI. 

Third  step.     Kindness  to  animals. 

Fourth  step.    Biographical  sketch  of  some  person  known  to  the 
children. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  step.     How  children  should  be  grateful   for  food  and 

clothing. 
Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  Elder  John  W.  Taylor's  life. 
Lesson  XIII. 

Third  step.     How  children  should  be  grateful  to  parents  for  giv- 
ing birth  to  and  rearing  them. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  M.  W.  Merrill's  life. 
Lesson  XIV. 

Third  step.    How  and  why  children  should  respect  those  who  are 
older. 
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Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  Matthias  F.  Cowley's  life. 
LeBson  XV. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  always  pay  attention  when 

spoken  to. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  some  person  known  to  the  children. 
Lesson  XVI. 

Third  step.    The  habit  of  crying. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  Abram  O.  Woodruff's  life. 
Lesson  XVII. 

Third  step.     How  children  should  live  after  they  are  baptized. 
Fourth  step.     An  interesting  missionary  experience  from  the 
life  of  some  person,  known  or  unknown  to  the  children. 
Lesson  XVIIL 

Third  step.    What  children  should  be  thinking  about  while  par- 
taking of  the  sacrament. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  Rudger  Clawson's  life. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  act  when  they  are  sick. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  Reed  Smoot's  life. 
Lesson  XX. 

Third  step.    The  quarrels  of  children — ^how  to  avoid  them  and 

how  to  adjust  them. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  Hyrum  M.  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXI. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Instances  where  boys  have  received 
testimonies — as,  for  example,  the  prophets  Samuel  and  Joseph 
Smith. 
Lesson  XXII. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  never  steal. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Patriarch  John  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXIII. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  act  at  the  table. 
Fourth  step.    Incident  from  the  life  of  some  character  known  to 
the  children. 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    How  we  got  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Lesson  XXV. 

Third  step.    Why  children  are  baptized  when  they  are  8  years 

old. 
Fourth  step.    Some  instances  of  baptism  (such  as  that  of  Jc3us). 
Lesson  XXVI. 

Third  step.    How  to  make  friends. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  the  late  Priisident  George  Q.  Cannon's 
life. 
Lesson  XXVII. 

Third  step.    AVhy  children  should  never  lie. 
Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  the  late  Elder  Brigham  Young's  life. 
Lesson  XXVIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  the  late  President  Lorenzo 
Snow's  life. 
Lesson  XXIX 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  the  late  Elarl  G.  Maeser's 
Ufe. 
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Liesson  XXX. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  go  to  school. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  the  late  Elder  Franklin  D.  Kichards's 
Ufe. 
Lesson  XXXI. 

Third  step.    Something  about  the  Sunday  school. 

Fourth  s^.    Sketch  of  the  late  Elder  George  Goddard's  life. 
Lesson  XXXII. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  never  sulk. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  George  Reynold's  life,  including 
his  writings. 
Lesson  XXXIIL 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  not  be  vain. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts'  life,  including 
his  writings. 
Lesson  XXXTV. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  avoid  ffl.ving  way  to  anger. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Supt.  Joseph  M.  Tanner's  life. 
Lesson  XXX V. 

Third  step.    Why  children  should  not  be  selfish. 

Fourth  step.    Sketeh  of  Mrs.  Zina  D.  Young's  life. 
Lesson  XXXVT. 

Third  step.    How  children  should  obey  parents  and  teachers. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Mrs.  Elmina  S.  Taylor's  life. 

IKTEBMEDIATE   GRADE. 

Lesson  I. 

Third  step.    Why  the  Lord  organized  the  church  in  the  last  days* 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet:  Up  to  and  indudijog 
the  first  vision. 
Lesson  II. 

Third  step.    Why  the  Sainte  have  been  persecuted  and  driven. 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet :  The  Book  of  Mormon 
revealed. 
Lesson  III. 

Third  step.     What  the  Book  of  Mormen  is  about 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet:  Organization  of  the 
church. 
Lesson  IV. 

Third  step.    What  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  is  about. 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  the  Prophet :  Persecution  at  Hiram,  Ohio. 
Lesson  V. 

Third  step.    A  beautiful  relation.     (The  teacher  is  to  choose 

one  suitable  for  the  children.) 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet:    Incarcerated  Ib 
Independence  jail. 
Lesson  VI. 

Third  step.    How  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  translated. 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet:  The  macrtyrdom. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third  step.    The  three  witnesses  to  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
Fourth  step.    Life  of  Joseph  the  Prophet:  Something  about  hie 
character. 
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Lesson  VllL 

Third  step.    Love  and  devotion  of  friends.     (See  David  and 
Jonathan  and  Joseph  and  Hyrum.) 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Hyrum  Smith's  life. 
LeBsonlX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Life  of  President  Brigham  Young: 
Up  to  and  including  his  baptism. 
Lesson  A. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Life  of  President  Brigham  Young: 
As  an  apostle  preachmg  the  Gospel. 
Lesson  XI. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Life  of  President  Brigham  Young: 
Leading  the  Saints  westward. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Life  of  President  Brigham  Young: 
Something  about  his  character. 
Lesson  XIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    An  incident  from  the  life  of  some  per- 
son, selected  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XIV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  President  John  Taylor's  life. 
Lesson  XV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff's life. 
Lesson  XVI. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  Parley  P.  Pratt's  life. 
Lesson  XVII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  Orson  Pratt's  life,  including 
his  writings. 
Lesson  XVIIL 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    An  incident  from  the  life  of  some  per- 
son, selected  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  step.    Why  voung  people  should  be  cleanly  in  their  habits. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Ileber  C.  Kimball's  life.' 
Lesson  XX. 

Third  step.    The  spirit  of  fairness  in  boys  and  girls. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Daniel  H.  Wells's  life. 
Lesson  XXI. 

Third  step.    Personal  appearance. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Willard  Richards. 
Lesson  XXII. 

Third  step.    A\liy  young  people  should  b<*,  sociable. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  President  George  A.  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    An  incident  from  the  life  of  some  per- 
son, selected  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  step.    How  we  can  be  helpful  to  others. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Erastus  Snow's  life. 
Lesson  XXV. 

Third  step.    Why  a  love  of  poetry  should  be  cultivated. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Eliza  K.*Snow  Smith's  life. 
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r^^sFoii  XXVI. 

Third  step.    Why  boys  should  prepare  for  missions. 

Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  John  Morgan's  life. 
Lesson  XXVII. 

Third  step.    Why  young  people  sliould  get  patriarchal  blessings. 

Fourth  step.    The  first  patriarch  in   the  church.     Sketch   of 
Father  Joseph  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXVni. 

Third  step.    How  children  may  qualify  themselves  to  become 
good  parents. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Motlier  Lucy  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXIX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.     An  incident  from  the  life  of  some  per- 
son, selected  by  the  teacher. 
I.«esson  XXX. 

Third  step.    Why  young  people  should  keep  their  thoughts  pure. 

Fourth  step.    The  first  oishop  in  the  church — Edward  fart- 
ridge. 
Lesson  XXXI. 

Third  step.    How  children  may  remember  the  poor. 

Fourth  step.    Sketch  of  Edward  Hunter's  life. 
I^esson  XXXII. 

Third  step.     Why  young  people  should  be  faithful. 

Fourth  step.    The'  first  martyr-apostle  in  the  church — David 
W.  Patten. 
Lesson  XXXIII. 

Third  step.     Why  boys  should  alwavs  be  polite  to  women. 

Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  Bathshoba  \V.  Smith's  life. 
Lesson  XXX IV. 

Third  step.    Why  young  people  should  always  do  with  enthusi- 
asm what  falls  to  their  lot. 

Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  Jedediah  M.  Grant's  life. 
Lesson  XXXV.  ^ 

Third  step.    Why  young  people  should  be  sincere  in  all  they  say 
and  do. 

Fourth  st«p.     Sketch  of  Elder  John  Nicholson's  life. 
Lesson  XXX V  T. 

Third  step.     The  gathering  of  the  Jews. 

Fourth  step.     Sketch  of  Orson  Hyde's  life. 

ADVANCED   GRADE. 

Lesson  I. 

Third  step.    Some  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  prayer. 

Fourth  step.     The  personality  of  (Jod. 
Ix?sson  II. 

Third  step.     How  it  helps  us  to  think  of  Christ. 

Fourth  step.     The  effect  of  Christ's  life  on  the. world. 
Lesson  III. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.     Some  important  lessons  taught  by  the 
life  of  Christ, 
licsson  IV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.     The  fall  of  man  and  the  redemption 
wrought  out  by  our  Savior.     (See  Junior  Manual,  ch.  1.) 
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Lesson  V. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Angels — what  they  are  and  some  of 
the  missions  they  have  performed. 
Lesson  yi. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Our  primeval  childhood. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third    and    fourth    steps.     Repentance.    How    people    should 
always  strive  to  make  right  their  wrongs. 
Lesson  VIII. 

Third  step.    Funerals  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  be 

attended. 
Fourth  step.    Salvation  for  the  dead. 
Lesson  IX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Baptism — ^necessity  and  mode. 
Lesson  X. 

Third  step.    Whv  young  people  should  specially  honor  those  who 

bear  the  priesthood. 
Fourth  step.    The  priesthood. 
Lesson  XI. 

Third  step.    Personal  habits  to  be  cultivated. 
Fourth  step.    Prophets — why  they  are  necessary. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  step.    Personal  habits  to  be  avoided. 
Fourth  step.     Prayer. 
Lesson  XIII. 

Third  step.     Cleanliness  and  personal  appearance. 
Fourth  step.    The  sacrament. 
Lesson  XIV. 

Third  step.    The  duty  of  preserving  our  bodies. 
Fourth  step.    The  word  of  wisdom. 
Jjesson  XV. 

Third  step.    What  generosity  has  to  do  with  forming  the  char- 
acter of  men  and  women. 
Fourth  step.    Tithing. 
Lesson  XVI. 

Third  step.    Why  we  should  never  use  either  obscene  language 

or  slang. 
Fourth  step.    Purity. 
Lesson  XVII. 

Third  and  fourth  st<»ps.    Temples — the  great  temples  that  have 
been  built  and  their  uses. 
Lesson  XVIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.     Apostasy — apostasy  from  the  ancient 
church.     Individual  apostasy — how  people  feel  and  act  when 
they  leiive  the  cliurch — why  thej'  manifest  such  a  spirit. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  and  fo.urth  steps.     How  young  men  may  prepare  them- 
selves for  missions — personal  habits. 
Lesson  XX 

Tliird  step.    Why  young  people  should  read  good  books. 
Fourth  step.    Education — physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual. 
Lesson  XXI. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    The  associations  of  youth — ^why  young 
people  should  not  be  too  familiar. 
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Lesson  XXII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  character  sketch  of  some  person 
known  to  the  teacher. 
Liesson  XXIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  sketch  of  the  life  of  NephL     (See 
Junior  Manual,  Ch.  XVTII.) 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  the  life  of  Apostle  Paul. 
Lesson  XXV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  sketch  of  some  character,  selected  by 
the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXVL 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  King  David's  life.     (See 
Junior  Manual,  Chs.  XV  and  XVI.) 
Lesson  XXVIL 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  sketch  of  some  noteworthy  charac- 
ter in  the  church,  selected  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXVIIL 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Benefits  to  be  derived  from  reading  the 
Book  of  Mormon. 
Lesson  XXIX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  Mormon's  life. 
Lesson  XXX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  sketch  of  some  worthy  person's  life — 
man  or  woman — cnosen  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXXI. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Sketch  of  King  Benjamin's  life  (in  the 
Book  of  Mormon). 
Lesson  XXXII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Why  we  should  be  polite. 
Lesson  XXXIII. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Some  striking  missionary  experience, 
chosen  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXXIV. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Why  our  home  surroundings  should  be 
cleanly,  peaceful,  and  beautiful. 
Lesson  XXa V. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    A  sketch  of  some  person's  life — ^man  or 
woman — selected  by  the  teacher. 
Lesson  XXXVI. 

Third  step.    How  religion  mav  improve  one's  citizenship. 
Fourth  step.    Why  we  should  Tbe  loyal  to  our  country. 

Outlines  of  religion  clasa  work  for  th^.  school  year  1904m6j  published 
by  the  genei'al  board  of  religion  classes. 

PBEFACE. 

The  following  outlines  for  the  school  year  1904-5  is  herewith  pre- 
sented to  religion  class  workers,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove  satis- 
factory. In  addition  to  the  usual  plan  of  lassons,  there  will  be  found 
also  instructions  to  officers  and  teachers,  a  few  notes  and  suggestions 
on  the  lessons,  and  a  list  of  memory  gems  for  the  use  of  those  who, 
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for  any  reason,  may  be  unable  to  provide  a  suitable  one  for  them- 
selves. It  ikkkIs  only  to  be  added  here  that  no  teacher  is  expected 
to  follow  these  plans  so  closely  as  to  interfere  with  the  spontaneous 
progress  of  the  ehiss  or  with  his  own  individuality.  Some  lessons 
no  doubt  will  Ix;  found  to  contain  too  much  material,  others  too 
little.  The  instructors  will  therefore  use  their  judgment  in  adapt- 
ing the  subject-matter  to  the  needs  of  the  class. 

Eeligion  Class  Outlines. 

preliminary  instructions. 

So  eager  are  the  officers  and  teachers  of  religion  olasses  for  every 
word  wliich  will  aid  them  in  performing  duties  that  lie  in  an  essen- 
tially new  field  that  we  find  it  necessary  each  year  to  increase  the 
l)ody  of  instructions  accompanying  plans  of  lessons.  We  give,  there- 
fore, in  this  place  an  explanation  of  some  of  the  more  important 
points  and  methods  to  be  followed  in  this  work. 

1.  Subject-matter  of  these  outlines. — It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ma- 
terial for  the  lessons  in  all  the  grades  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
Bible — the  subjects  for  the  primary  grade  from  the  Old  Testament, 
those  for  the  intermediate  grade  from  the  gospels,  and  those  for  the 
advanced  department  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Only  thirty 
lessons,  however,  in  each  of  the  first  two  of  these  grades  and  twenty- 
six  in  the  last  have  been  planned,  and  these  lessons  cover  only  the 
first  part  of  the  divisions  of  the  Scriptures  from  which  thev  are 
respectively  made,  it  being  the  intention  to  continue  these  subjects 
during  the  ensuing  two  years.  The  reason  for  making  only  twenty- 
six  lessons  for  the  advanced  department  is  that  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  i)upils  in  most  sch(X)ls  usually  begin  later  in  the  fall  and  dis- 
continue earlier  in  the  spring  than  the  others.  If,  however,  this  is 
not  the  case  in  any  particular  school,  and  additional  lessons  are 
needed,  the  teacher  may  either  review  previous  lessons  or  enlarge 
upon  those  which  may  have  been  given  less  attention  than  others  at 
the  time  they  were  discussed. 

2.  Makimj  early  preparation  for  opening. — Stake  and  ward  super- 
intendents sliould  see  to  it  that,  if  possible,  the  organizations  are  com- 
plete some  time  before  school  opens  in  the  fall,  and  that  copies  of  this 
pamphlet  are  in  the  hands  or  all  instructors  at  an  early  date,  in 
order  that  there  may  l)e  no  delay  in  beginning  class  work.  Wherever 
it  can  be  done,  the  services  of  the  district  school-teachers  should  be 
obtained,  though  it  is  not  the  intention  that  the  teaching  (!orps  for 
religion  classes  be  confined  to  them.  In  fact,  it  is  desirable  that 
other  good  and  capable  brethren  and  sisters  be  asked  to  aid  in  the 
work,  so  that,  where  all  or  most  of  the  district  school-teachers  leave 
in  the  spring,  there  may  Iw  some  one  in  the  word  to  look  after  the 
interests  of  religion  classes.  Where  there  are  frequent  changes  in  the 
day-school  teachers,  it  would  preserve  the  interests  of  religion  class 
work  if  the  ward  superintendent  l)c  a  i)erson  whose  permanent  home 
is  in  the  ward.  We  may  add  here  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  make 
the  teaching  force  in  this  work  permanent,  for  the  reason  that 
changes  are  always  more  or  less  detrimental  to  the  progress  of  the 
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children.    The  superintendent  will  take  notice  that  no  licenses  are  to 
be  issued  from  now  on. 

3.  Time  for  holding  classes. — ^The  religion  class  should  be  held 
on  some  one  of  the  school  days,  either  before  school  opens  in  the  morn- 
ing or  after  it  closes  in  the  afternoon,  as  may  suit  the  convenience  of 
those  concerned.  It  should  not  be  held  on  any  other  day,  nor  in  the 
evening,  if  it  is  possible  to  hold  it  at  the  proper  time,  since  the 
primary  object  of  the  movement  would  be  frustrated  very  largely 
and  interfere  with  the  other  auxiliary  organizations  if  any  other 
time  were  chosen.  Any  of  the  five  school  days  may  be  selected, 
though  it  would  be  advantageous  if,  in  any  given  stake,  a  uniform 
day  and  time  were  adopted.  In  all  cases  a  brief  interval  should 
occur  between  the  dismissal  of  the  district  school  and  the  taking  up 
of  religion  class.  Another  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  namely, 
that  one  recitation  period  a  week  is  not  the  ultimate  end  in  religion 
class  work,  but  five  or  as  manv  days  as  the  district  school  is  held. 
It  would  therefore  be  a  good  thing  where  possible  for  classes  to  be 
held  oftener  than  once  a  week. 

4.  Memory  and  practice  work. — ^Notwithstanding  the  fullness  of 
these  lessons,  it  should  not  be  supposed  that  no  further  attention  is 
to  be  given  to  the  learning  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  blessing  on  the 
food,  and  those  other  exercises  that  were  so  prominent  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  religion  class  work.  In  this  movement  the  preeminent 
characteristic  is  practice  in  religious  duties.  Hence  the  teacher  ought 
constantly  to  drill  the  class  in  the  practical  part  of  our  faith  and 
question  them  often  respecting  their  application  of  what  they  learn. 
And  we  may  note  further  that  such  should  be  the  general  method  in 
other  steps  of  the  work  also,  especially  in  the  third  and  fourth  steps. 
Whenever,  therefore,  any  practical  truth  is  taught  the  children,  me 
instructor  should  endeavor  to  get  them  to  apply  this  in  their  didly 
lives.  Every  now  and  then,  as  the  year's  work  progresses,  they 
should  be  questioned  respecting  their  constant  practice  of  the 
important  things  learned,  and  when  it  appears  that  they  are  neglect- 
ing to  apply  what  they  have  been  taught  special  attention  ought  to 
be  paid  to  the  particular  things  that  they  are  forgetting.  The  chil- 
dren should,  if  possible,  be  got  into  the  habit  of  conducting  them- 
selves properly  and  of  performing  their  religious  duties.  It  is  these 
phases  of  religion  class  work,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  have 
impressed  othei-s  with  the  need  for  this  class  of  work  and  that  furnish 
a  means  of  doing  the  most  good. 

5.  Punctuality. — ^The  teachers  should  b^  prompt  in  opening  and 
closing  the  exercises.  If  the  head  teacher  is  not  present  the  next 
one  should  go  on  with  the  class.  There  should  be  no  waiting  one 
for  another.  The  same  punctuality  should  be  observed  in  everything 
else  connected  with  the  work.  Children  soon  grow  weary  if  they  find 
it  necessary  to  wait  for  the  class  to  begin,  and  they  are  likely  m  the 
end  to  lose  interest  and  to  discontinue  their  attendance.  The  ward 
superintendent  should  endeavor  to  have  the  teachers  prepare  the 
work  so  well  beforehand  that  there  will  be  no  waiting  on  the  part 
of  the  instructors  to  find  out  what  to  do.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year,  the  teacher,  if  he  finds  it  necessary,  should  put  additional 
enthusiasm  into  his  work,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  class 
so  well  that  they  will  be  anxious  for  religion  class  to  open  again  in 
the  &dl,  and  if  he  finds  that  the  interest  of  the  pupils  would  con- 
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tinue  longer  than  the  usual  time  for  closing  he  may  extend  the  time 
into  the  summer.  This  latter,  however,  will  no  doubt  be  more  likelv 
to  be  the  ease  with  those  in  the  primary  grade.  It  would  be  well 
if  there  could  be  some  public  closing  exercises. 

6.  The  six  steps. — ^There  are  six  steps  in  all  religion  class  exercises : 
(1^  sinking;  (2)  prayer;  (^)  memory  exercises  and  a  lesson  on  some 
prrndple  of  the  gospel;  (4)  a  lesson  on  naanners,  morals,  or  general 
conduct;  (5)  testimony  bearing,  and  (6)  singing  and  the  benediction. 
These  should  be  kept  distinct,  no  one  of  tliem  divided,  nor  any  two 
combined,  and  all  should  be  included  in  every  recitation,  'thirty 
minutes  for  the  primary  grade  and  forty  minutes  for  each  of  the 
other  departments  will  be  found  sufficient  for  the  entire  session. 
Of  this  time  the  third  and  the  fourth  step  should  occupy  about  ten 
minutes  each,  and  the  fifth  step  about  five  minutes — enough,  that  is 
to  say,  for  three  or  four  children  to  bear  their  testimonies — leaving 
the  rest  of  the  time  to  be  divided  among  the  other  three  steps.  The 
teacher  should  not  trespass  upon  these  time  limits  so  seriouslj^  as  to 
interfere  with  the  interest  or  the  good  of  the  class.  The  children, 
and  the  parents,  too,  will  like  the  work  better  if  the  exercises  are 
short.  The  work  outlined  in  this  pamphlet  constitutes  the  third 
and  fourth  steps^  w^hich  are  to  be  inserted  in  their  proper  place  in 
ttie  recitation.  If  any  time  is  needed  for  singing  practice  it  should 
be  taken  out  of  the  sixth  step  rather  than  from  any  of  the  others, 
because  it  here  detracts  less  from  the  general  purpose  of  the  recitation 
than  if  given  in  connection  with  the  first  step. 

7.  The  third  step, — Special  attention  is  called  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  third  step  should  be  presented.  Numerous  q^uestions 
have  been  asked  respecting  the  amount  of  outside  preparation  that 
should  be  required  of  the  class.  The  character  of  the  religion  class 
movement  and  the  aim  that  it  endeavors  constjintly  to  impre^  would 
indicate  that  the  pupils  should  take  as  much  time  as  might  be  needed 
for  outside  preparation,  for  in  this  way  only  can  this  organization 
accomplish  the  good  which  it  was  intended  to  do.  In  other  words, 
the  class  should  do  as  much,  and  the  teacher  as  little,  as  possible  in 
the  recitation.  This  should  be  the  general  thought  in  all  that  is 
done  in  religion  class  work.  The  nece,ssary  consequence  of  this  idea, 
however,  would  require  that  the  pupils,  not  the  teacher,  give  the 
^rd  step.  Hitherto  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice,  so  far  as  we 
Imow,  for  the  teacher  to  give  this  part  of  the  lesson.  But  for  many 
reasons,  which  will  be  perfectlj;  obvious  to  any  one  who  will  con- 
sider the  central  motive  in  religion  class  work,  it  is  desirable  that  a 
change  be  made  in  this  resjuurt.  In  the  future,  therefore,  let  tho 
teachers  endeavor  to  get  the  children  to  do  tliis  part  of  the  work. 

The  practical  application  of  this  plan  will  prooably  give  some  little 
difficulty  at  first.  Hence  we  make  the  following  suggestions  to  those 
who  have  any  trouble  in  getting  the  necessary  preparation  from  the 
pupils: 

Let  the  teacher  appoint  some  one  in  the  class,  whom  he  can  depend 
upon,  both  as  to  his  ability  and  willingness,  to  give  the  third  step, 
making  sure  that  the  child  understands  just  what  is  I'equired,  what 
time  he  may  have,  and  precisely  where  he  inay  obtain  the  required 
information.  Next,  let  the  instnictor  make  it  a  point,  sometime  dur- 
ing the  week,  to  find  out  what  progress  the  pupil  is  making  in  his 
work  of  preparation.    In  case  the  student  is  unable  to  get  the  lesson 
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by  himself  he  should  be  urged  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  parents 
or  brotliers  and  sisters ;  and  if  no  aid  can  be  obtained  from  these,  the 
teacher  should  be  ready  to  help  him  in  getting  the  lesson.  At  all 
events,  no  child  should  be  permitted  to  fail  from  lack  of  assistance. 
In  the  actual  presentation  of  the  step  before  the  class  the  pupil  may 
be  left  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way.  For  the  following  recitation 
another  child  should  be  chosen,  or,  better  still,  should  be  asked  to 
volunteer,  to  give  the  third  step,  the  teacher  taking  the  same  pains 
as  in  the  first,  and  so  on  till  each  one  in  the  class  has  had  an  opportun- 
ity to  give  this  step.  As  each  student  completes  the  assigned  task,  it 
would  not  be  a  dimcult  matter  to  get  him  to  prepare  the  next  lesson 
as  if  he  were  to  be  asked  to  recite;  and  after  a  while,  no  doubt,  all 
the  members  of  the  class  could  be  induced  to  prepare  every  lesson. 
Then  the  teacher  would  not  need  any  longer  to  make  appointments, 
but  merely  call  upon  the  children  mdiscriminately  to  present  the 
work. 

Very  probably  the  work  would  not  be  done  so  well  as  if  the  teacher 
did  it  himself.  The  children  doubtless  would  be  hesitating  and 
oftentimes  inaccurate  and  incomplete,  tempting  the  teacher's  patience. 
But  they  will  get  more  good  from  the  recitation  in  this  way,  and  will, 
in  consequence,  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  class.  The  instructor 
can  easily  add  anything  which  the  pupil  has  omitted  and  which  is 
deemed  important,  questioning  the  class  upon  all  that  has  been  given. 
It  is  hopea  that  a  strong  and  persistent  effort  will  be  made  by  the 
teachers  to  cany  out  this  suggestion  with  credit  to  the  religion  class. 

8.  The  fourth  step. — Essentially  the  same  principle  should  be  ob- 
served in  this  step.  Let  the  teacher,  instead  of  telling  the  class  what 
is  or  is  not  good  manners  or  morals^  draw  out  from  them,  by  a  series  of 
well-directed  and  well-arranged  questions,  what  the  children  already 
know,  for  none  can  be  found  who  do  not  have  some  information  con- 
cerning points  of  conduct  involving  the  relationship  of  one  person 
to  another. 

9.  The  fifth  step. — This  step,  as  already  remarked,  should  occupy 
no  more  than  five  minutes — sufficient  for  three  or  four  testimomes 
to  be  borne.  The  children  should  be  given  to  understand  that  they 
are  not  expected  to  testify  from  personal  laiowledge  to  the  truth  of 
the  Gospel  or  to  the  divine  authority  of  the  Prophet  Joseph,  thouffh 
even  children  may  bear  such  a  testimony  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  But  generally  speaking,  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
this.  And  yet  they  are  expected  to  say  something  voluntarily  under 
this  step.  They  should  therefore  be  told  that  an  expression  of  their 
own  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  a  testimony.  They  may,  for 
instance,  say  they  believe  the  Gospel  to  be  true,  the  prophets  to  be 
inspired  of  the  Lord ;  or  they  may  even  say  they  would  like  to  have  a 
testimony.  They  may  feel  delight  in  the  pleasant  sunshine,  in  Uie 
flowers,  m  the  sky  and  trees  and  animals;  they  may  feel  stronger 
after  doing  riffht  when  they  might  have  done  wrong;  they  may  have 
seen  some  good  act  performed  by  some  one.  All  these,  uttered  in  the 
simplicity  of  childhood,  should  be  encouraged  as  testimonies.  But 
anything  that  savors  of  insincerity  should  te  discountenanced.  The 
class  ought  not  to  go  beyond  their  depth  or  be  permitted  to  outdo 
one  another  in  this  matter  of  testimony  bearing.  It  may  be  added 
here  that  the  subject  just  discussed  in  the  third  or  fourth  step  will 
frequently  fumisn  many  suggestions  for  proper  testimonies,  though 
in  ail  classes  the  recitation  here  will  be  the  better  if  the  teacher  leMS 
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out  with  a  feeling  and  proper  tesstimony  and  the  testimonies  of  the 
class  will  no  doubt  follow  the  teacher's  lead.  This  step,  when  con- 
ducted under  the  spirit  of  the  I-K)rd,  will  accomplish  inestimable  good 
to  the  children  by  impressing  their  hearts  with  the  good  in  the  world. 

10.  Preparation  of  the  lesson. — We  take  this  opportunity  of  urging 
upon  the  teachers  the  necessity  of  thorough^  preparing  every  lesson. 
It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  glance  over  the  work,  depending  upon 
what  is  already  known  about  it.  To  conduct  a  recitation  successfully, 
the  teacher  must  come  to  the  class  with  fresh  information,  so  that 
the  children  will  drink  from  a  running  stream  instead  of  a  sta^ant 
pool.  There  are  three  points  that  a  teacher  may  well  keep  in  mmd  as 
he  prepares  his  lesson,  for  which  the  recitation  will  be  the  better. 

In  the  first  place,  the  instructor  sliould  select  his  aim — the  point 
which  he  wishes  to  impress  upon  the  class.  This  should  be  as  defi- 
nite as  he  can  make  it,  and  would  better  be  written,  in  order  to  make 
the  stronger  impression  on  the  teacher  himself.  There  should,  more- 
over, be  only  one  aim,  and  it  should  be  so  clear  and  simple  that  the 
class  may  easily  grasp  it.  No  doubt  from  any  given  lesson  several 
aims  could  be  chosen,  but  only  one  of  these — the  l>est,  in  the  teacher's 
opinion — should  1k»  used  in  tlie  class.  Such  an  aim  would  have  the 
obvious  advantage  of  kt^ping  the  recitation,  in  this  particular  step, 
from  straying  into  irrelevant  details  and  also  fixing  on  the  minas 
of  the  class  some  definite  idea.  As  an  example  of  what  we  mean,  we 
may  take  Lesson  XVIII  in  the  primary  grade,  "  Pharaoh  and  the 
plagues."  Several  aims  might  be  selected  in  the  preparation  and 
the  teaching  of  this  lesson;  but  the  instructor,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  primary  class  and  that  the  subject  presents  some  diffi- 
culties, will  probably  si?lect  such  an  aim  as  this:  The  Lord,  notwith- 
standing appearances,  doas  not  forsake  his  people.  Such  an  aim  will 
suggest  at  once  the  details  that  should  be  included.  The  children 
mav  need  to  know  something  of  the  severe  hardships  endured  by  the 
children  of  Israel   (which  they  could  do  by  reviewing  briefly  th(» 

Erevious  lesson),  as  well  as  something  concerning  the  prophesies  that 
ad  been  uttered  respecting  this  event;  and  then  the  details  of  the 
deliverance  might  be  given.  AVhere  possible,  the  aim  should  be  posi- 
tive, not  negative. 

In  the  next  place,  there  is  the  development  of  this  aim.  This 
part  of  the  work  would  require  an  outline  of  the  lesson,  including 
only  those  points  that  c()iitril)ute  to  the  bringing  out  of  the  aim  pre- 
viously selected.  So  far  as  the  teacher  is  concerned,  such  an  outline 
would  be  of  advantage  in  compelling  him  to  think  lo  some  purpose 
at  every  point  of  the  lesson.  He  would  then  be  above  his  subject 
and  could  make  what  disposition  of  it  he  would.  Not  only  should 
he  consider  what  points  he  must  bring  l)efore  the  class,  but  also  how 
they  are  to  be  presented,  what  illustrations  he  is  to  use,  and  how  to 
use  them.  This  is  of  very  gi'eat  importance,  and  any  weakness  in  the 
preparation  will  show  itself  here. 

Frequently  the  develoj^ment  of  the  lesson  takes  the  form  of  ques- 
tioning, and  this,  in  fact,  would  be  the  metho<l  in  use  here,  since  the 
teacher  himself  is  not  to  present  the  third  step.  But  he  must  know 
where  he  is  going,  so  to  speak,  else  he  can  not  direct  the  attention  of 
the  class;  and  therefoi-e  a  careful  outline  of  the  work  should  be  made 
beforehand.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat  here  what  was  said  in  another 
place  regarding  the  adaptation  of  these  lessons  to  the  needs  of  the 
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class.  The  outlines  are  merely  suggestive,  and  the  teacher  may  take 
the  whole  lesson  or  any  part  ox  it  as  he  sees  fit. 

After  this  comes  the  application  and  enforcement  of  the  aim.  In 
other  words,  the  teacher  needs  to  make  clear  the  relation  between  the 
lesson  and  the  conduct  of  the  children.  Herein  lies  the  distinctive 
field  of  religion  class  work — ^to  make  the  conduct  of  the  class  reflect 
the  teachings  they  have  received.  Special  emphasis  should  tlierefore 
be  given  to  this  part  of  the  work.  Whenever  any  principle  is  de- 
veloped in  the  lesson,  it  should  be  made  to  touch  the  experience  of  the 
class  at  as  many  different  points  as  possible,  and  also  in  as  many 
varying  ways;  and  an  effort  should,  moreover,  be  made  to  have  them 
think  of  some  way  by  which  their  own  conduct  may  be  improved. 
Thus,  to  illustrate  our  meaning,  after  the  lesson  we  have  already  re- 
ferred to  has  been  presented  in  the  third  step,  the  class  might  succes- 
sively be  asked  for  instances  similar  to  this,  where  the  people  of  God 
have  been  delivered  from  some  impending  danger,  for  cases  where 
individuals  have  been  similarly  delivered,  and  finally  for  instances  in 
their  own  lives  where  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
whisper  to  them  a  way  of  escape  from  temptation  or  sin. 

It  may  be  further  added  that  the.se  three  points  in  the  preparation 
and  the  presentation  of  the  lesson — the  aim,  the  development,  the  ap- 
plication and  enforcement — may,  in  many  of  these  lessons,  be  carried 
through  three  steps.  That  is  to  say,  the  third  step  may  contain  the 
spiritual  truth,  the  fourth  step  its  development  in  terms  of  our  own 
conduct,  and  the  fifth  the  enforcement  of  the  truth  in  the  testimonies 
that  are  bom.  Thus  the  seventeenth  lesson  in  the  primary  grade — 
"  The  bonda^  of  the  Israelites  " — contains  a  principle  in  the  third 
step,  its  application  in  the  fourth,  and  the  testimonies  in  the  fifth  step 
may  enforce  this  idea. 

in  conclusion,  we  may  say  that  religion  class  work  is  growing,  and 
each  year  gives  evidence  not  only  of  the  need  there  is  among  us  for 
the  kmd  of  work  it  was  organized  to  do,  but  also  of  the  great  amount 
of  good  it  is  actually  doing  among  our  boys  ajid  girls.  Everywhere 
we  liear  good  reports  of  the  benefit  our  young  people  are  receiving  in 
religion  classes.  These  reports  may  not  come  to  the  ears  of  the 
teadiers,  but  they  may  be  assured  that  their  efforts  for  the  benefit  of 
the  youth  in  the  church  are  appreciated.  The  children  attending  the 
religion  classes  behave  better  m  the  general  assemblies  of  the  saints, 
conduct  themselves  perceptibly  better  towards  their  elders,  have  im- 

E roved  manners  in  tneir  homes,  and  use  better  language  on  the  street 
y  reason  of  their  having  belonged  to  the  religion  class.  The  in- 
structors may  therefore  be  encouraged  in  the  noble  work  they  are 
doing  among  the  children  of  the  saints,  and  justly  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that  their  labors,  toilsome  and  unavailing  as  they  may  often  ap- 
pear, have  nevertheless  no  little  influence  in  shaping  the  lives  and 
moulding  the  character  of  the  young  people  of  the  church. 

PRIMABT  DEPARTMENT. 

Lesson  I. 

Third  step.    The  Bible:  What  it  teaches — ^how  it  has  improved 

the  world. 
Fourth  step.    Our  memories :  Given  us  by  the  Lord — our  duty  to 

cultivate  them — ^learning  to  quote  Scripture — its  use  to  us 

throughout  life. 
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Lesson  IL 

Third  step.  The  creation:  The  things  created — the  light,  the 
heavens,  the  water,  the  earth,  the  herbs,  animals,  man.  (Gen., 
chs.  1:1-2;  2:1-4.) 
Fourth  step.  What  there  is  to  admire  in  the  things  the  Lord  has 
created — ^recognizing  the  Lord  in  his  works — our  appreciation 
of  nature* 
Lesson  III. 

Third  step.    The  garden  of  Eden.     ( Gen..  2 : 7-24. ) 
Fourth  step.    Temptation  brought  into  tne  world — the  duty  of 
self-denial — fall  through  disobedience,  salvation  through  obe- 
dience. 
Lesson  IV. 

Third  step.    The  two  brothers,  Cain  and  Abel.     (Gen.,  4:2-15.) 
Fourth  step.    Jealousy :  How  it  harms  us,  how  it  harms  others. 
Lesson  y. 

Third  step.    Noah  and  the  Ark.     (Gen.,  chs.  8,  9.) 
Fourth  step.    How  wickedness  hinders  our  belief  in  God — ^why 
the  Lord  punishes  the  wicked  for  their  own  good,  for  the  good 
of  others. 
Lesson  VI. 

Third  step.    The  Tower  of  Babel.     (Gen.,  ch.  11.) 
Fourth  step.     A  will  higher  than  our  own — we  never  succeed 
when  we  oppose  it — ^how  we  may  know  that  higher  will:    (a) 
by  prayer,  (d)  by  obedience,  (c)  by  living  pure  lives. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third  step.    Abraham  and  Lot.     (Gen.,  ch.  13.) 
Fourth  step.    Selfishness — (a)  not  necessary  to  our  prosperity, 
(b)  how  it  may  destroy  our  happiness. 
Lesson  VIII. 

Third  step.    Abram  and  the  angels — personality  of  God  and 

angels.     (Gen.,  ch.  18.) 
Fourth  step.    Hospitality:  Welcome  in  the  home — efforts  to 
please  others. 
Lesson  IX. 

Third  step.    Abram's  family :  The  father  of  different  races :  for 

example,  the  Jews  and  the  Arabs.     (Gen.,  ch.  25.) 
Fourth  step.    Our  indebtedness  te  our  parents — privileges  of 
birth,  such  as  the  blessings  pronounced  upon  our  fathers. 
Lesson  X. 

Third  step.    Isaac  and  Rebecca.     (Gren.,  ch.  24.) 
Fourth  step.    Manners  at  the  table. 
Lesson  XI. 
^    Third  step.    Jacob's  vision  and  vow.     (Gen.,  ch.  28.) 

Fourth  step.    Generosity:  How  it  helps  us  to  give,  bv  making 
us  love  others — we  are  made  to  think  of  God  by  helping  His 
children. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  step.    Story  of  Joseph. 

Fourth  step.    Dreams :  Sometimes  they  are  sent  by  the  Lord. 
LeBson  XIII. 

Third  step.    The  story  of  Joseph  (continued) . 

Fourth  step.    Why  children  should  never  be  revengeful 
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Lesson  Xiy. 

Third  step.    The  story  of  Joseph  (continued). 
Fourth  step.    How  children  may  be  helpful  to  their  parents  (1) 
by  making  them  little  trouble  m  the  home,  (2)  by  helping  them 
in  childhood,  (3)  by  kind  words,  (4)  by  providing  for  them  in 
later  years,  when  they  are  in  want. 
Lesson  XV. 

Third  step.    The  story  of  Joseph  (concluded). 
Fourth  step.    Gaining  the  confidence  of  others ;  our  duty  to  have 
the  confidence  of  others — confidence  a  sacred  thing — ^how  we 
are  injured  by  abusing  it 
Lesson  XVI. 

Third  step.    The  birth  of  Moses.     (Ex.,  chs.  1, 2.) 
Fourth  step.    Troubles :  Our  need  of  them  and  our  deliverance. 
We  should  never  be  discouraged  when  we  are  doing  right. 
Lesson  XVII. 

Third  step.    Pharaoh  and  the  plagues.     (Ex.,  chs.  7,  8,  9, 10.) 
Fourth  step.    What  patience  teaches  us— charity  for  others — 
depending  on  the  Lord. 
Lesson  XVIII. 

Third  step.    Pharaoh  and  the  plagues.     (Ex.,  chs.  7,  8,  9, 10.) 
Fourth  step.    Punishment:  Children  should  leave  it  (1)  to  their 
parents,  (2)  to  the  Lord. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  step.    The  burning  bush.     (Ex.,  ch.  8.) 
Fourth  step.    The  schooling  the  Lord  sometimes  gives — (1)  by 
separating  us  from  home  and  family,  (2)  by  ^vmg  us  oppor- 
tunities to  mediate,  and  (3)  by  teaching  us  patience. 
Lesson  XX 

Third  step.    The  passover.     (Ex.,  ch.  12.) 
Fourth  step.    The  destroying  angel — ^how  we  may  escape  him 
(1)  keepmg  the  word  of  wisdom,  (2)  by  otherwise  serving  the 
Liord. 
Lesson  XXI. 

Third  step.    Departure  of  the  Israelites.     (Ex.,  chs.  13, 14.) 
Fourth  step.    Tnreats:  Why  children  should  never  make  them — 
(1)  because  they  are  likely  to  be  fulfilled  on  those  who  make 
them,  (2)  because  they  tempt  us  to  injure  others. 
Lesson  XXII. 

Third  step.    Manna  and  quails  sent.     (Ex.,  ch.  16.) 
Fourth  step.    Confidence  (1)  in  our  parents,  (b)  m  our  leaders, 
(c)  in  our  God. 
Lesson  XXIII. 

Third  step.    God's  message  from  Sinai.     (Ex.,  ch.  19.) 
Fourth  step.    Sacred  places:  Meeting  houses,  temples,  incident 
of  the  "  burning  busn." 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  step.    The  ten  commandments.     (Ex.,  ch.  20.) 
Fourth  step.    The  Sabbath  Day :  How  children  should  keep  it, 
(1)  by  observing  cleanliness,  (2)  by  going  to  Sunday  school, 
(3)  by  abstaining  from  games  and  amusements. 
•—VOL  2—06  M 0 
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Lesson  XXV. 

Third  step.    Aaron  and  his  sons  made  priests.     (Ex.,  ch.  28.) 
Fourth  step.    A  signet:  "  Holiness  to  the  Lord  " — our  conduct 
the  signet  of  our  lives;   (1)  it  should  be  fit  to  be  known  by  our 

Earents,  (2)  by  our  friends  and  neighbors,  and  (3)  by  our 
eavenly  Father. 
Lesson  XXVL 

Third  step.    God  speaks  to  Moses  face  to  face.     (Ex.,  ch.  33.) 
Fourth  step.    Memorize  the  following  in  verse  n :  "And  the  Tjord 
spake  unto  Moses  face  to  face  as  a  man  speaketh  to  his  friend." 
Lesson  XXVII. 

Third  step.    Balak  and  Balaam.     (Num.,  ch.  23,  24.) 
Fourth  step.     Blessings:  Blessing  others,  (1)  by  asking  the  Lord 
to  bless  uiem,  (2)  by  doing  them  good. 
Lesson  XXVIIL 

Third  step.    Delegates  sent  to  search  the  Land  of  Promise. 

(Num.,  ch.  13.) 
Fourth  step.    Why  we  should  never  be  discouraged. 
Lesson  XXIX. 

Third  step.    Joshua  cro&sing  the  Jordan.     (Josh.,  ch.  3.) 
Fourth  step.    How  the  Lord  magnifies  the  leaders  of  his  people, 
(1)  by  making  them  men  of  great  integrity,  (2)  by  giving  the 
people  confidence  in  them. 
Lesson  XXX. 

Third  step.    Jericho  besieged  and  taken.     (Josh.,  ch.  6.) 
Fourth  step.    Prophecies  fulfilled  with  respect  to  Jericho.   Have 
the  class  relate  to  the  class  other  prophecies  that  have  been  ful- 
filled 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

Lesson  L 

Third  step.    The  angel  appears  to  Zacharias  and  Mary.     (Luke 

1:38.) 
Fourth  step.    Have  the  class  relate  other  circumstances  under 

which  angels  have  visited  the  earth. 
Lesson  IL 

Third  step.    The  angel  appears  to  Elizabeth — ^the  birth  of  John 

the  Baptist.     (Luke  1 :  39-80.) 
Fourth  step.    Our  preexistence.    ( Jer.,  1:6;  Heb.,  12 : 9 ;  Eccles, 

12:7.) 
Lesson  HI. 

Third   step.    An  angel   appears  to  Joseph.    Birth  of  Jesus. 

(Matt,  1 :  18-25 ;  Luke,  2 : 1-7.) 
Fourth  step.    Preexistence  of  Jesus.     ( Jno.,  16 :  28 ;  Jno.,  17:5; 

Jno.,  17:5.) 
Lesson  IV. 

Third  step.    An  angel  appears  to  the  shepherds.    (Luke  2 : 7-20.) 
Fourth  step.    Memorize  verse  14  of  this  chapter. 
Lesson  V. 

Third   step.     Presentation   of   Jesus   in    the   temple.      (Luke 

2:21-38.) 
Fourth  step.    How  children  are  blessed — Jesus  himself  blessed 

children.     (Mark  10 :  13-16.) 
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Lesson  VI. 

Third  step.    The  wise  men  come  to  Bethlehem.     (Matt.  2 : 1-12.) 
Fourth  step.    Obedience. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third  step.    Flight  into  Egypt  and  return.     (Matt.  2:13-28; 

Luke  2: 39-40.) 
Fourth  step.     Conduct  of  children  toward  one  another  on  the 
playground. 
Lesson  VIIl. 

Third  step.    Jesus  at  twelve  years  of  age.     (Luke  2: 41-62.) 
Fourth  step.    Conduct  of  children  toward  their  superiors  and 
the  aged;  speaking  to  them — ^boys  lifting  their  hats — ^render- 
ing assistance. 
Lesson  IX. 

Third  step.    Ministry  of  John  the  Baptist.     (Matt.  2:1-12; 

Mark  1:1-8;  Luke  3:1-18.) 
Fourth  step.    Greetings — on  rising,  on  retiring,  on  the  streets, 
on  entering  and  leaving  school. 
Lesson  X. 

Third   step.    Baptism.     (Matt.   3:3-17;   Mark   1:9-11;  Lube 

3:21-24.) 
Fourth  step.    Baptism — ^time,  mode,  purpose. 
Lesson  XI. 

Third  step.    The  temptation.     (Matt.  4:1-11;  Mark  1:12,  18; 

Luke  4: 1-13.) 
Fourth  step.    Temptation  that  follows  us  and  temptation  that 
we  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  step.    Testimony  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus.     (John 

1:19-34.) 
Fourth  step.    Choice  of  language  in  the  conversation  of  boys 
and  girls. 
Lesson  XI II. 

Third  step.    Jesus  gains  disciples.     (John  1 :  35-51.) 
Fourth  step.    Evil  thoughts — how  they  come  to  us:  in  a  spirit  of 
anger,  jealousy,  and  through  improper  desires — the  importance 
of  overcoming  them. 
Lesson  XIV. 

Third  step.    The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee.     (John  2: 1-12.) 
Fourth  step.    Miracles :  follow  believers — purpose  of  tliem — ^why 
we  should  not  base  our  faith  exclusively  on  them. 
Lesson  XV. 

Third  step.    At  the  Passover  Jesus  drives  the  money  changers 

from  the  temple.    (John  2 :  13-35.) 
Fourth  step.     Why  the  Passover  was  observed — ^the  word  of 
wisdom  and  the  destroying  angel.     (See  note.) 
Lesson  XVL 

Third   step.    Our   Lord's   discourse   with    Nicodemus.     (John 

3:1-21.) 
Fourth  step.    Why  children  should  never  be  ashamed  of  their 
religioiL 
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Lesson  XVIL 

Third  step.  Jesus  leaves  Jerusalem,  but  remains  in  Judea  and 
baptizes.  Further  testimony  of  John  the  Baptist.  (John 
3:22-36.) 

Fourth  step.    Ridicule — ^its  danger  (1)  to  those  who  use  it;  (2) 
to  those  against  whom  it  is  used — why  young  people  should 
not  be  influenced  by  it. 
Lesson  XVIIL 

Third  step.  Jesus  departs  into  Galilee  after  John's  imprison- 
ment. (Matt.  4:12;  Matt.  15:3-6:  Mark  1:14;  Mark 
6 :  17-20 ;  Luke  4 :  14 ;  Luke  3 :  19-20 ;  John  6:1-3.) 

Fourth  step.    Conduct  of  brothers  and  sisters  toward  one  an- 
other— love  of  one  another  a  divine  duty — how  love  among 
brothers  and  sisters  beautifies  their  lives  in  later  years. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  step.  Our  Lord's  discourse  with  the  Samaritan  woman. 
John  4:4-12.) 

Fourth  step.    Who  the  Samaritans  were — ^we  should  always  be 
respectful  to  those  who  do  not  believe  as  we  do. 
Lesson  XX. 

Third  step.  Jesus  teaches  publicly  in  Galilee.  (Matt.  4:17; 
Mark  1 :  14-16 ;  Luke  4 :  14,  16 ;  John  4 :  35-45.) 

Fourth  step.    Attentions  to  the  poor — ^the  duty  of  giving — ^the 
value  of  kind  words. 
Lesson  XXL 

Third  step.  Jasus  again  at  Cana — ^he  heals  the  son  of  a  noble- 
man at  Capernum.    John  4 :  46-54.) 

Fourth  step.    Attentions  to  the  sick — thoughtfulness  and  sym- 
pathy for  them — ^helpfulness  and  prayer. 
Lesson  XxII. 

Third  step.  Jesus  at  Nazareth;  he  is  rejected  there  and  fixes 
his  abode  at  Capernum.     (Matt  4 :  13-16 ;  Luke  4 :  16-31.) 

Fourth  step.    Revengeful  spirit — ^how  it  harms  us,  how  it  hurts 
others. 
Lesson  XXm. 

Third  step.  The  call  of  Peter,  Andrew,  James,  and  John,  with 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes.  (Matt.  4 :  18-22 ;  Mark  1 :  1^20 ; 
Luke  6: 1-11.) 

Fourth  step.    Obedience — ^to  parents,  to  teachers,  to  authority. 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  step.  Healing  of  a  demoniac  in  the  synagogue.  (Mark 
1:21-28;  Luke  4:21-7.) 

Fourth  step.    Courtesy  to  strangers — politeness,  helpfulness,  has- 

Lesson  XX v. 

Third  step.    Healing  of  Peter's  wife's  mother  and  many  others. 

(Matt.  8 :  14-17 ;  Mark  1 :  29 :  43 ;  Luke  4 :  38-41.) 
Fourth  step.    Prayer — in  the  home,  in  public,  and  in  secret — 

those  whom  we  snould  remember  in  our  prayers. 
Lesson  XXVI. 

Third   step.    Jesus   with   his   disciples   goes   from    Capernum 
throughout    Galilee.      (Matt.    4:2-4;    Mark    1:35-39;    Luke 

4:42-44.) 
Fourth  step.    Fidelity — ^to  schoolmates,  to  teachers,  to  parents, 

to  God. 
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Lesson  XXVII. 

Third  step.    The  healing  of  a  leper.     (Matt.   7:2-4;    Mark 

1:40-45;  Luke  5:1^15.) 
'Fourth  step.    Administering  to  the  sick — helping  them  when  in 
need,  bv  the  prayer  of  the  elders,  and  by  kind  words  and  a 
cheerful  spirit. 
Lesson  XXVIII. 

Third  step.    The  healing  of  the  paralytic.     (Matt.  9:2;  Mark 

2:1-12;  Luke  5: 17-26.) 
Fourth  step.    On  having  a  fault-finding  disposition:  Finding 
fault  about  our  own  conditions,  adverse  criticism  of  others. 
Lesson  XXIX. 

Third  step.    The  call  of  Matthew.     (Matt.  9:9;  Mark  2 :  18, 14 ; 

Luke  6: 27,  28.) 
Fourth  step.    Going  on  a  mission.    Boys  should  expect  one- 
how  to  prepare  for  one — ^what  it  will  do  for  them. 
Lesson  XXX. 

Third  and  fourth  steps.    Have  the  pupils  tell  what  most  pleased 
them  in  that  part  of  the  life  of  Christ  which  they  have  studied. 

ADVANCED    DEPARTMENT. 

Lesson  L 

Third  step.    Matthias  chosen.     (Acts,  ch.  1.) 
Fourth  step.    Reading  good  books,  the  Bible,  church  works, 
choice  literature  in  general. 
Lesson  II. 

Third  step.    Peter's  sermon.     (Acts,  ch.  2.) 
Fourth  step.    Attending  church — its  value  as  a  habit,  cultiva- 
tion of  our  religious  nature,  its  influence  on  our  daily  lives. 
Lesson  III. 

Third  step.    The  lame  healed.     (Acts,  ch.  3.) 
Fourth  step.    Prayer :  Gives  moral  courage,  aids  us  in  resisting 
temptation,  gives  integrity. 
Lesson  IV. 

Third  step.    Peter  and  John  imprisoned.     (Acts,  ch.  4.) 
Fourth  step.    Using  choice  language:  Language  an  index  to  our 
thoughts— how  it  reveals  one's  character — how  it  helps  to  refine 
one's  nature. 
Lesson  V. 

Third  step.    Ananias  and  Saphira.     (Acts,  ch.  6.) 
Fourth  step.    Truthfulness:  Gives  self-confidence — ogives  others 
confidence  in  us — gives  accuracy  to  both  our  statements  and 
our  judgments. 
Lesson  VI. 

Third  step.    Seven  deacons  chosen.     (Acts,  ch.  6.) 
Fourth  step.    Keeping  the  word  of  wisdom :  Importance  of  be- 
ginning to  observe  it  early  in  life — gives  power  of  self-control — 
produces  physical  comfort  and  well-being — enriches  our  moral 
nature. 
Lesson  VII. 

Third  step.    Stephen  stoned.     (Acts,  ch.  7.) 
Fourth  step.    How  lx)ys  persecute  one  another — ^how  careful 
boys  should  be  to  respect  the  personal  rights  of  one  another — 
why  young  people  should  champion  the  rights  of  the  weak. 
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Lesson  VIIL 

Third  step.    Philip  plants  a  church  in  Samaria.     (Acts,  ch.  8.) 

Fourth  step.    How  young  people  may  value  money  too  highly — 

physical  pleasures  of  no  value  without  a  good  conscience — 

honor  of  more  value  than  riches — a  legitimate  ambition  to  gain 

money. 

Lesson  IX. 

Third  step.    Saul's  conversion.     (Acts,  ch.  9.) 
Fourth  step.    Repentance:   Manly  to  reform  when  we  are  con- 
vinced that  we  are  wrong — constant  danger  of  wrongdoing — 
repentance  makes  the  pathway  of  duty  clearer. 
Lesson  X. 

Third  step.    Peter's  vision.     (Acts,  ch.  10.) 
Fourth  step.    Obedience— detects  in  the  judgment  of  youth — 
how  they  are  cured  by  obedience — a  divine  command. 
Lesson  XI. 

Third  step.    Peter's  defense.     (Acts,  ch.  11.) 
Fourth  step.    "Driving  stakes:"   The  necessity  of  recognizing 
a  will  higher  than  our  own — divine  purposes  that  men  do  not 
foresee. 
Lesson  XII. 

Third  step.    Herod  kills  James.     (Acts,  ch.  12.) 
Fourth  step.    How  an  evil  life  leads  us  to  harm  others. 
Lesson  XI 11. 

Third  step.    Paul  preaches  at  Antioch.     (Acts,  ch.  13.) 
Fourth  step.    Courage :  To  stand  by  one's  convictions — ^to  resist 
evil. 
Lefiiwn  XIV. 

Third  step.    Paul  stoned.     (Acts,  ch.  14.) 

Fourth  step.    Retribution :  Our  troubles  often  measured  by  the 
troubles  we  make  others — ^punishment  the  natural  consequence 
of  wrongdoing. 
Lesson  XV. 

Third  step.     Paul  persecuted.     (Acts,  ch.  17.) 
Fourth  step.    How  one  may  be  polite :  Politeness  should  always 
be  sincere — should  be  made  a  habit. 
Lesson  XVI. 

Third  step.    Paul  preaches  at  CJorinth.     (Acts,  ch.  18.) 
Fourth  step.    Punctuality:   A  duty  we  owe  to  others — ^it  pro- 
motes regularity  and  industry — saves  time. 
Lesson  XVII. 

Third  step.    Usurpers  of  authority.     (Acts,  ch.  19.) 
Fourth  step.    Honesty :  The  practice  of  cheating — ^how  it  hurts 
those  who  cheat  as  well  as  those  who  are  cheated — ^honesty 
bc^ts  confidence  in  othei^s  as  well  as  in  ourselves. 
Lesson  XVIIL 

Third  step.    Eutychus  raised  to  life.     (Acts,  ch.  20.) 
Fourth  step.    Personal  ai)pearance:  How  it  begets  self-respect — 
the  respect  of  others  for  us. 
Lesson  XIX. 

Third  step.     Paul  goes  to  Jerusalem.     (Acts,  ch.  21.) 
Fourth  step.    Exercise,  recreation,  rest:   Kind  of  exercise  and 
rest— dangers  of  exercise  and  i-ecreation — duty  of  rest — cheer- 
fulness the  effect  of  exuberant  healUi. 
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Lesson  XX. 

Third  step.    Paul's  defense.     (Acts,  ch.  22.) 
Fourth  step.    Our  companions:  A  person  known  by  the  com- 
pany he  keeps. 
Lesson  Xxl. 

Third  step.    Paul  smitten.     (Acts,  ch.  23.) 
Fourth  step.    Reverence :  For  home  and  parents — for  the  priest- 
hood— for  sacred  places. 
Lesson  XXIL 

Third  step.    Paul  accused  before  Felix.     (Acts,  ch.  24.) 
Fourth  step.    The  habit  of  industry — no  real  happiness  without 
work — ^an  aid  to  morality. 
Lesson  XXIII. 

Third  step.    Paul  appeals  to  Csesar.     (Acts,  ch.  25.) 
Fourth  step.    Humane  instincts — ^kindness  to  ammals — gentle 
manners. 
Lesson  XXIV. 

Third  step.    Paul's  defense  before  Agrippa.     (Acts,  ch.  26.) 
Fourth  step.    Conduct  in  the  home — at  the  table — ^treatment  of 
brothers  and  sisters — respect  for  parents. 
Lesson  XXV. 

Third  step.    Paul  ship^wrecked.     (Acts,  ch.  27.) 
Fourth  step.     In  society:  Modesty — aif ability — cheerfulness — 
proper  topics  of  conversation. 
Lesson  XXVL 

Third  step.    A  viper  fastens  on  Paul's  hand.     (Acts,  ch.  28.) 
Fourth  step.    Ambition:  Proper  ambition  for  boys  and  girls — 
should  always  be  ennobling — ambition  to  gain  an  education — 
to  be  serviceable  to  one's  country. 

NOTES  OK   THE  LESSONS. 
THE  PBIMABY  ORAOK. 

Lesson  I. — ^It  is  intended  that  under  the  third  step  here  such  points 
as  this  should  be  brought  out:  All  the  civilized  world  accepts  the 
Bible  as  a  great  book,  and  have  done  so  for  hundreds  of  years;  it 
comes  to  us  nrom  the  Jews ;  it  tells  us  of  God's  dealings  with  his  chosen 
people;  we  should  now  be  without  most  of  those  things  which  con^i- 
tute  the  blessings  and  refinements  of  civilized  life  were  it  not  for  the 
Bible,  since  nearly  all  the  peoples  that  accept  it  to-day  were  once  in 
the  same  condition  as  the  Indians  of  America  were  when  they  were 
discovered  by  Europeans. 

Lesson  II. — Care  should  be  taken  with  the  scriptural  part  of  this 
lesson  not  to  indulge  the  curiosity  of  the  mind.  Better  keep  to  things 
as  they  were  created  than  enter  into  explanations  as  to  how  they 
came  to  be.     The  fourth  step  should  reinforce  the  work  of  the  third. 

Lesson  IV. — At  first  it  would  seem  difficult  to  teach  a  lesson  from 
the  first  murder;  but  the  minds  of  the  children  should  be  centered 
ttpon  the  motives  of  Cain  and  Abel,  respectively,  the  resultant  differ- 
ences in  the  conduct  of  the  two  brothers,  and  the  treatment  which 
God  accorded  each. 

Lesson  VIIL — The  evident  purposes  here  is  to  teach  that  God  is 
a  personage,  and  angels  also.    It  should  be  impressed  upon  the  minds 
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of  the  children  that  angels  are  soinething  more  than  "  kind  thoughts," 
and  that  they  do  not  have  wings,  notwithstanding  pjictures  of  them. 

Lessons  XII-XV. — No  divisions  have  been  made  in  this  beautiful 
story  of  Joseph,  for  the  reason  that  the  teachers  can  make  these  with 
better  results  to  their  classes;  but  some  fixed  points  should  be  chosen 
at  which  each  of  the  four  lessons  might  logically  stop. 

Lesson  XV III. — Comment  has  already  been  made  on  this  lesson  in 
the  first  note  to  teachers.  The  central  point  here  is,  of  course,  the 
manifest  care  the  Lord  has  over  his  people  or  the  strange  means  he 
adopts  to  deliver  them  from  bondage.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no 
good  results  derived  from  some  of  the  very  gruesome  details  of  the 
plagues. 

Lesson  XX. — The  reference  here  to  the  word  of  wisdom  is  to  the 
promise  that  the  destroying  angel  shall  pass  by  them  who  keep  this 
commandment  of  the  L^rd,  as  he  did  the  children  of  Israel,  and  not 
day  them.  This  opportunitjr  should  not  be  neglected  to  give  tJie  class 
an  understanding  of  the  significance  of  this  allusion. 

Lesson  XXI ll. — Special  efforts  should  be  made  to  impress  the  chil- 
dren with  the  importance  of  respecting  sacred  places  and  how  they 
should  conduct  themselves  therein.  The  actions  of  some  of  our  young 
people  in  this  respect  are  in  many  instances  reprehensible. 

INTEB2iIEDIA.TE  OBADK. 

Lessons  II  and  III. — Great  care  should  be  taken  here  not  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  questions  on  points  which  the  word  of  the  Lord  does 
not  make  clear.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  you  can  impress  upon  the 
children  the  fact  of  our  own  preexistence  and  that  of  our  Savior. 

Lesson  XV. — See  note  under  Lesson  XX  in  the  primary  grade. 

Lesson  XI. — We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out  a 
method  of  teaching  such  passages  as  we  have  here  in  the  Lord's  dis- 
course with  the  Samaritan  woman.  The  children  should  be  encour- 
aged to  see  as  well  as  to  hear.  Do  they  see  the  well,  the  woman, 
Christ?  How  does  each  look?  How  does  the  country  appear  to 
them?  And  so  on.  The  teacher  may  here  introduce  something  con- 
cerning the  customs  of  the  ancient  Jews  in  dress  and  manners,  such, 
for  instance,  as  may  be  found  in  the  back  of  almost  any  Bible. 

ADVANCED   DEPABTHENT. 

Note. — ^This  is  probably  the  most  difficult  grade  to  handle,  not  only 
becase  the  children  here  are  in  a  critical  stage  of  their  lives,  but  also 
because  in  a  great  many  instances  they  do  not  continue  long  enough 
in  school  to  get  the  full  benefits  of  religion  class  work.  The  teacher 
will  therefore  need  to  \>e  the  more  on  his  guard  as  to  his  relations  with 
the  class.  Here  especially  should  he  endeavor  by  every  means  pos- 
sible to  win  their  confidence  and  love  and  to  induce  them  to  jirepare 
their  lessons.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  subjects  in  this  grade  are 
worded  in  a  different  way  from  the  wording  of  those  in  the  other 
grades — ^the  subjects  themselves,  especially  in  the  fourth  step,  appeal 
more  to  the  judgment  of  the  class.  The  instructor  may  in  this 
department  make  a  special  effort  to  awaken  and  cultivate  in  the 
pupils  the  power  of  discrimination  and  comparison,  that  faculty 
which  is  so  much  neglected  and  which  is  more  prominent  here  than 
at  any  previous  age. 
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Lesson  XXII . — See  note  on  Lesson  XIX  in  the  intermediate  de-. 
partment. 

Lesson  XXVL — Only  twenty-six  lessons  are  given  here,  for  the 
reason  that  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  so  many  places  do  not 
remain  at  school  the  full  year.  If,  however,  any  further  lessons  are 
needed  the  teacher  may  turn  back  to  some  of  the  lessons  that  are 
large  and  that  he  may  have  gone  over  hurriedly,  or  he  may  review  the 
class. 

MEMOBY  GEMS. 

1.  Manners  maketh  the  man. 

2.  True  politeness  consists  in  making  everyone  happy  about  us. 

3.  Manners  are  the  shadows  of  virtues. 

4.  Love  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly. 
6.  For  seldom  yet  did  li\'ing  creature  see 

That  courtesy  and  manhood  ever  disagree. 

6.  We  should  not  only  consider  the  courtesy  we  owe  to  others,  but 
the  respect  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

7.  The  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare. 

8.  The  gentleman  is  always  the  gentle  man. 

9.  Civility  costs  nothing  and  buys  everything. 

10.  A  handful  of  good  life  is  worth  a  bushel  of  learning. 

11.  Where  there  is  no  cleanliness  there  can  be  no  godliness. 

12.  Make  it  a  point  to  look  as  well  as  you  can,  even  if  you  know  no 
one  will  see  you. 

13.  To  possess  health  is  to  make  one  feel  prepared  for  any  emer- 
gency. 

14.  Industry  is  the  golden  key  that  unlocks  the  gates  of  fortune. 

15.  Resolve  to  do  every  dav  some  work  that  is  useful. 

16.  Economy  is  the  daughter  of  Prudence,  the  sister  of  Temper- 
ance, and  the  mother  of  Liberty. 

17.  Wouldst  thou  shut  up  the  avenues  of  ill, 
Pay  every  debt  as  if  God  wrote  the  bill. 

18.  If  "there  were  no  honesty,  it  would  be  invented  as  a  means  of 
gettingwealth. 

19.  Who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open 
encounter? 

20.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

21.  Obedience  is  the  first  law  of  heaven. 

22.  Not  all  the  names  of  heroes  are  to  be  found  in  history. 

23.  Love  is  the  common  air  of  heaven  and  earth. 

24.  True  charity  never  opens  the  heart  without  at  the  same  time 
opening  the  mind. 

25.  Forgive  others  often,  yourself  never. 

26.  Humanity  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  praying  for  forgive- 
ness, or  else  forgiving  another. 

27.  Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

28.  I  would  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends  the  man  who  needlessly 
sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

29.  A  man  that  hath  friends  must  show  himself  friendly. 
80.  Home  is  the  sacred  refuge  of  our  life. 
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31.  Not  my  country  right  or  wrong,  but,  if  I  can  help  it,  she  shall 
never  be  wrong. 

82.  Everywhere  in  life  the  true  question  is,  not  what  we  say,  but 
what  we  do. 

33.  In  making  others  happy,  we  become  happy  ourselves. 

34.  Anyone  can  pick  up  courage  enough  to  be  heroic  for  an  hour, 
but  to  be  heroic  daily  is  the  test  of  character. 

The  CirAiRMAN.  Is  there  anything  further,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Ta^t.er.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  not  able  to  proceed  further  this 
afternoon.  A  number  of  witnesses  are  on  the  way,  and  one  or  two 
we  are  not  ready  to  examine;  and  we  have  thought  that  the  further 
examination  of  Mr.  Reynolds  was  to  go  on.  He  was  told  to  return 
at  2  o'clock,  I  believe. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Reynolds  in  the  room? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  concluded  we  had  no  further  cross-examination 
of  him,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suggest,  then,  that  we  might  adjourn  for  the  day, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  was  directed  to  return,  because  I  had  to 
leave  yesterday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thought  we  would  have  him 
come  back  at  2  o'clock  to-day,  so  that  if  I  wanted  to  cross-examine 
him  any  further  I  might  do  it.  I  do  not  want  to  ci^oss-examine  him 
any  further. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  ^ntlemen  know  whether  the  witness  who 
was  ill  is  able  to  come  over  this  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  ascertained  that  fact  be- 
cause during  the  recess  I  asked  Mr.  Tayler  if  it  would  inconvenience 
him  to  go  on  with  other  witnesses  this  afternoon,  and  allow  me  to 
make  that  inquiry  to-niffht.  He  thought  he  would  have  plenty  of 
witnesses  to  occupy  the  afternoon,  and  I  did  not  make  any  more  effort 
in  that  direction. 

The  Chahiman.  Very  well.  Counsel  will  have  the  witnesses  here 
promptly  in  the  morning  so  that  we  can  go  right  on  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  wilH  of  course,  if  they  are  here.  We  have  been 
disappointed  in  many  of  the  witnesses  not  reaching  here. 

The  Chairman.  "iW  can  not  be  expected  to  produce  them  if  they 
are  not  here. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  (at  3  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  December  14, 1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washinoton,  D.  C,  December  H^  190J^ 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman)  and  Dubois;  also  Senator 
Smoot;  also  Robert  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  protestants;  A.  S. 
Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondent; 
and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  GEORGE  RETN0LD8-  Recalled. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Taylor,  nrocood. 
Mr.  Taylek.  I  believe  it  is  aesired  to 


recall  Mr.  Iteynolds  for  a 
laoinent 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reynolds  will  take  the  stand. 

Georoe  Reynolds,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Reynolds,  do  you  desire  to  correct  in  any  par- 
ticular the  testimonv  that  was  given  by  you  the  other  day? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  In  one  place. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  1  call  your  attention  to  the  stenographer's  transcript, 
and  ask  you  to  indicate  the  page,  and  to  state  in  what  particular  you 
desire  to  make  a  correction. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  On  pa^e  118  of  the  t^^pjewritten  copy,  in  the  third 
line,  as  it  is  reported,  and  which  I  believe  is  entirely  correct,  it  reads: 

"Under  certain  circumstances,  which  I  can  not  explain,  the  person 
can  even  appeal  from  the  presidency  of  the  church  to  the  whole  church 
in  conference  assembled." 

I  wish  the  words  ''whole  church"  changed  to  the  words  "united 
quorums  of  the  priesthood." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  indicate  the  significance  of  the  change  you 
desire,  so  far  as  the  meaning  is  concernedT 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  change  will  be  simply  that  the  meml>ers  of  the 
church  will  not  be  present,  but  the  various  quorums  of  the  priesthood, 
from  the  fij-st  presidency. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  appeal  to  which  you  were  referring  in  your  testi 
mony  was  the  appeal  tnat  a  member  of  the  church  had  from  the  find- 
ing of  the  first  presidency  on  some  civil  action  between  him  and 
another  member  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  From  any  action  that  came  up  to  the  first  presidency 
from  the  high  councils  of  any  stake  of  Zion.  Imade  no  limitation.  1 
know  of  none. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  cover  the  judgment  of  the 
first  presidency  in  respect  to  any  civil  action. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  What  do  you  mean  by  civil  action,  sir? 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  kind  of  an  action  or  proceeding  or  contest  or 
controversy  to  which  you  referred  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir;  it  would 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  one  member  of  the  church,  claiming  to  have 
some  grievance  against  another  growing  out  of  a  debt  or  other  con- 
troversy, presents  his  claim  to  a  bishops'  court,  and  by  order  of  that 
court  the  other  party  is  called  in  and  a  bearing  had? 

Mr.  Reynolds,   xes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  judgment  in  that  case  could  be  appealed  from 
one  to  another  jurisdiction  until  it  reaches  the  first  presidency;  and 
your  statement  now  is  that  instead  of  an  appeal  from  the  first  presi- 
dency to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  of  the  church  it  is  an 
appeal  to  the  quorums  of  the  priesthood? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  To  the  united  quorums  of  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  would  constitute  the  united  quorum  of  the 
priesthood? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  used  the  word  in  the  plural. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  the  united  Quorums? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  to  say,  tnefii-st  presidency,  the  twelve  apos- 
tles, and  all  the  rest  of  the  various  quorums,  to  the  deacons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  be  a  member  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  should  be  a  member  of  the  united  quorums. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  By  reason  of  what? 
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Mr.  Reynolds.  Of  my  holding  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  holding  the  priesthood  is  not  due  to  the  fact  that 
you  are  secretary 

Mr.  Reyi^glds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  assistant  secretary 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  any  particular  body,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  taken  or  gone  into  the  order  of  what? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  It  arises  f rona  the  fact  that  1  have  been  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  and  hold  in  that  priesthood  the  position  of  one  of  the 
first  seven  presidents  of  the  seventy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exac^tly.  Now,  then,  all  the  first  presidents  of  the 
seventies  would  be  members 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  a  part  of  these  quorums? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Thewholeof  the  first  seven  presidents  of  the  seventy 
and  all  the  seventv  would  have  a  right  to  be  present  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Do  you  wish  me  to  name  them  all? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  tnat  is  to  say,  the  officers. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  The  members  who  would  have  a  right  to  be  present 
would  be  all  those  who  had  been  ordained  to  any  quorum  or  order  in 
the  priesthood:  the  first  presidenc;^,  the  twelve  apostles,  the  first  seven 
presidents  of  tne  seventy,  the  presiding  bishopric,  the  presiding  jmtri- 
arch,  and  also  all  the  various  members  of  these  quorums — patriarchs, 
hieh  priests,  seventies,  elders,  priests,  teachers,  and  deacons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  we  now  understand  you,  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Am  1  excused  for  the  day  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  there  many  of  these  church  trials  to  settle  dif- 
ferences between  church  members? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir;  they  are  not  numerous.  As  a  general  thing 
the  teachers  in  the  wards  amicably  arrange  any  differences  that  exist 
between  neighbors. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  differences  are  arranged.  There  are  a  great 
many  differences  which  arise  between  Mormons  which  are  settl(3  by 
Mormons  outside  of  the  courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  the  teachers  in  the  wards  do  not  settle  a  differ- 
ence then  it  goes  higher? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  an  appeal  from  one  bodv  to  another?  Is 
an  appeal  often  taken  to  the  presiaent  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Not  very  often.  It  is  generally  settled  by  the 
lower  courts. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  settled  before  it  get^  to  the  president? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Before  it  gets  to  the  pre-^idency  of  the  church. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you  tell  me  one  single  instance  where  an 
appeal  has  ever  been  taken  from  the  president  of  the  church  to  the 
united  quorums  of  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  None  has  taken  place  since  I  have  been  in  Utah^  to 
my  knowledge. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  the  fact  that  an  appeal  can  be  taken  to  the 
unitcMd  quorums  of  the  priesthood  embraced  in  a  written  regulation  of 
your  organization  I 
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Mr.  Beynolds.  My  understanding  is  it  is  so  provided  for  in  the 
standard  works  of  the  church. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you  kindly,  if  not  now,  before  you  leave, 
indicate  where  Uiat  can  be  found — ^in  what  work,  giving  the  page,  etc.  ? 

Mr.  Retnolds.  1  will  look  it  up. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  please. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  had  any  practical  experience  in  ever 
serving  in  any  of  these  courts? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  what  do  you  speak  in  the  answers  you  have 
given  regarding  these  trials? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  speak  from  general  knowledge. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  from  reading  the  wor&  of  the  church! 

Mr.  Reynolds.  From  reading  the  works  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Van  Coot.  That  is  all. 


TB8TIM0VT  OF  MES.  WILHELHIHA  C.  BLUS. 

Mrs.  Wilhelbona  C.  Ellis,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs.  EllisI 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  bom  there? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  daughter  of  Angus  Cannon! 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  early  in  your  life  you  were  married  to  your 
cousin,  Abraham  Cannon,  were  you  not? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  since  his  death  you  have  married  Mr.  Ellis? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  still  live  in  Salt  Lake  City  where  you  have 
always  lived? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  were  you  when  you  married  Abraham  Can- 
non? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Nineteen. 

Mr.  Taylor.  You  were  a  plural  wife! 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And,  I  believe,  his  first  plural  wife? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  lived  for  twenty  years  or  more  after  he  married 
you.    [A  pausej    When  were  you  married  to  him? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  October  16,  1879. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1879? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  died  in  July,  1896? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  July  19,  1896. 

Mr.  Tayler.   When  did  he  marry  Lillian  HamlinI 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  care  about  the  exact  date. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  After  June  12  and  before  July  3. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  what  year? 
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Mrs.  Ellis.  1896. 

Mr.  Tatler.  He  was  at  that  time  an  apostlef 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  of  the  twelve? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  how  long  had  he  been  an  apostle? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  know  exactly;  four  or  five  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he,  before  he  married  Lillian  Hamlin,  talk  to  you 
about  it? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  lon^  before  the  12th  of  June  did  he  first  talk 
with  you  about  his  mariying  Lillian  Hamlin? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Oh,  several  weeks. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  that  time  he  had  how  many  wives? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Three. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  married  another  after  marrying  you  I 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  give  any  reason  why  he  wished  to  marry  her 

Earticularly?  [A  pause.]  Did  you  understand  that  Lillian  Hamlin 
ad  been  engaged  to  be  married  to  Abraham  Cannon's  brother? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  some  time  before  that  had  died? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  was  that  a  reason  why  she  felt  a  desire  to  marry 
Abraham  Cannon,  and  he  was  willing  to  marry  her? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  learned  that  from  whom — from  Mr  Cannon? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  from  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  when  did  you  learn  that  Abraham  Cannon  had 
determined  to  marry  Lillian  Hamlin — when,  with  reference  to  the  12th 
day  of  June,  1896?    Was  it  that  day? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  remember.  No;  it  was  not  that  day.  That 
was  my  daughter's  birthday,  and  he  was  there,  I  remember  that,  on 
account  of  her  birthday. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  prior  to  that  time? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  short  time  only  before  that! 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Only  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Only  a  few  days  before  that? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  in  reply  to  his  statement 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  her? 

Mrs.  Ellis,   les.  sir;  I  told  him  I  did  not  think  he  could  marry  her. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wnat  did  he  say  to  that? 

Mra.  Ellis.  He  said  he  could  marry  her  out  of  the  State — out  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  state  with  any  more  particularitv  where  he 
could  marry  her,  whether  in  Mexico  or  Canada  or  on  the  high  seas? 

Mi-s.  E1X.IS.  I  do  not  remcm}>er  that  he  did.  He  said  they  were 
going — he  was  going  to  California  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ana  that  he  was  going  to  marry  her  while  on  that 
trip? 

Mrs.  Elus.  No;  I  do  not  think  he  said  that  then. 
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Mr.  Tatlbb.  Not  then.  Later?  Did  you  see  him  before  he  went 
awav? 

Afrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  I  saw  him  the  evening  he  left. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  him  then  about 
his  ^oing  away  and  about  his  getting  married  again?  What  did  he 
say  tirst  about  eoing? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  He  told  me  he  was  goin^  to  marry  her  for  time,  and 
that  she  would  be  David's  wife  for  eternity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Elus.  I  told  him  if  he  married  her,  there  being  a  law  against 
marriages  at  that  time,  that  I  could  not^  my  conscience  would  not 
allow  me  to,  live  with  him  when  her  marriage  would  not  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  church  or  the  land. 

Mr.  Tatlbr.  What  did  he  say  to  that? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  reraomber  that  he  made  any  reply. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  given  us,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  the  conver- 
sation that  took  place  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Ellis,  x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  say  he  was  going  away  that  day,  or  that  even- 
ing, to  California? 

Mrs.  Elus.  He  told  me  to  pack  his  grip  or  his  satchel  and  told  nie 
he  was  going  on  this  trip. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  he  say  about  Miss  Hamlin? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Of  course  I  understood,  in  fact  he  said  she  was  going 
with  him  and  President  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  President  Smith? 

Mr.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  they  were  going  to  be  married? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  he  come  back? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  As  nearly  as  I  can  rememl>er,  on  July  2. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  he  returned  he  was  very  ill? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  very. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  as  a  result  of  the  illness,  died  within  the  next 
two  or  three  weeks.     Is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  brought  to  your  house? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wnen  did  you  first  learn,  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  he  had  in 
fact  married  Miss  Hamlin?    Was  it  immediately  after  he  got  back? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  think  within  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  Miss  Hamlin  there  during  his  sickness? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  The  last  few  days.     She  did  not  stay — not  in  my  home. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  come  with  him  to  the  house? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  brought  to  your  house,  and  later  she  came 
and  went,  from  time  to  time 

Mrs.  Ellis.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  he  died?  What  did  Mr.  Cannon  say  to  you 
shortly  before  his  death  about  his  having  married  Miss  Hamlin  ? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  He  told  me  he  had  married  her  and  asked  my  for- 
giveness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  else  did  he  say  about  it? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  He  said  ho  had  never  had  a  well  day  since  he  had 
married  her.    I  think  it  killed  him. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  stated,  have  you  not,  Mrs.  Ellis,  to  several 
of  your  relatives  and  acquaintances  in  Salt  Lake  that  he  also  told  you 
that  Joseph  F.  Smith  married  him? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  said  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  never  said  that? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  not  that  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  stated  frequently  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  did 
marry  them? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  have  not  stated  that  Mr.  Cannon 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Stated  that  he  had  married  them? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Joseph  F. 
Smith  had  married  them? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  That  was  based  solely  upon  the  fact  that  your  husband 
was  an  apostle;  that  he  had  gone  to  California  for  the  purpose,  among 
other  things,  perhap.  of  marrying  Miss  Hamlin;  that  ne  was  going  to 
marry  her  on  the  hign  seas 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  witness  has  not  said  that  Abraham  Cannon 
was  going  to  marry  her  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  with  them.  Is  that 
the  only  basis  of  your  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  object  to  that  question,  because  the  witness  has 
not  said  that  her  husband  told  her  he  was  going  to  maiTy  Miss  Hamlin 
on  the  high  seas.     The  question  assumes  that  he  told  her  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  said  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  She  has  not  stated  that  her  husband  told  her 
that  he  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Hamlin  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  Tayler  (to  the  witness).  Did  your  husband  tell  you  where  he 
was  married? 

Mrs.  Elijs.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  not  know  they  were  married  on  the  high  seas  ? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Only  from  reports. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  not  an  essential  pai*t  of  the  inquiry.  [To  the 
witness.]  It  was  an  inference  from  the  ntct  that  your  husband  said  he 
was  going  to  marry  her,  and  went  away  to  California  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  went  along  with  them.  From  that  you 
inferred  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  had  married  them? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  not  seeking  to  put  any  unfair  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  your  husband  tell  you  who  did  perform  the 
oeremonv? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  rumored  that  anybody  else 
than  Joseph  F.  Smith  married  them? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  thought  he  had  married  them  until  he  was  here  last 
year,  or  at  the  last  term  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  he  testified  here  in  the  committee? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tayler,  for  interrupting  your  train 
of  inquiry. 
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Mr.  Tatubb.  Certainly.  [To  the  witness.]  Did  yoa  have  any  talk 
with  Lillian  Hamlin  about  it  t 

Mrs.  Elijb.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Taylelr.  Do  yoa  know  who  is  now  the  husband  of  Lillian 
Hamlin? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  do  not  mean  to  ask  you  whether  you  were  present 
at  her  luarriage,  if  she  has  been  married  since  the  aeath  of  Abraham 
Cannon.  But  have  you  not  learned,  as  a  family  matter,  that  she  has 
b^en  msrned  since  tnen? 

Mrs.  Ellis,  No,  sir;  they  never  mention  her  to  me» 

Mr  Tayler.  Who  is  George  M.  Cannon  I 

Mrs,  Ellis.  My  brother* 

Mr  Tatler.  Where  does  he  live  I 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Forestdale. 

Mr  TA1T.ER.  Where  Ls  that? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  It  is  a  suburb  of  Salt  Lake  City,  three  or  four  miles  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  on  pleasant  terms  Mrith  himt 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yea,  sir 

Mr  Tatler.  How  many  wives  has  hel 

Mrs.  Ellis*  One, 

Mr  Tatleb.  Only  one? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr  Tatleh.  Wnat  is  his  wife's  name? 

Mrs.  Ellis,  Addie  Morris  Cannon. 

Mr  Tatler.  Do  you  know  her  sister,  Eatet 

Mrs.  Elus,  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Wnere  does  she  live? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  In  the  Fiftrt^Mi  ward. 

Mr.   Tatleb.  Is  she  a  married  woman! 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Tayler.  Has  she  children? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr  Tayler.  Who  is  John  M.  Cannont 

Mrs.  Ellis.  My  brother. 

Mr  Tatler.  How  many  fnves  has  hel 

Mrs.  Ellis.  One. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  What  is  her  name? 

Mrs.  Elus.  Zina  Bennion  Cannon. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Who  is  Louis  Cannon? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  My  brother. 

Mr  Tatler.  Do  you  know  who  his  wife  ist 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Mary  Alice  Cannon.     He  married  his  cousixL 

Mr  Tatler.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr8,  Ellis.  In  Cannon  ward  a  suburb  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  Mrs.  Ellis,  did  you  oppose  the  marriuge  of  Mr. 
Cannon  to  Lillian  Hamlin? 

Mrs-  Ellis.  Ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  would  you  mind  stating  the  reason  why  you 
opposed  it? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Because  I  considered  that  such  a  marriage  could  not  be 
since  the  manifesto. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  when  you  made  your  objection  Mr.  Cannon 
made  the  answer  that  you  have  given. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  was  it  that  he  left  to  ^o  west? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  remember  the  date.  It  was  after  the  12th, 
I  said. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  June? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  he  went  away,  did  you  push  your  objections 
any  further? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether  the  mani- 
festo really  prohibited  that  kind  of  a  marriage? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  to  President  Smith. 

Mr.  Wokthington.  To  whom  ? 

Mrs.  Ellis.   To  President  Smith  and  asked  him,  not  naming  the 

Earties,  if  such  a  marriage  could  be,  explaining  the  case,  but  with- 
olding  names. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  his  answer? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  He  said  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  when  you  say  President  Smith,  whom  do  you 
mean  ? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  He  was  at  that  time,  I  believe,  Counselor  Joseph  F. 
Smith. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  He  was  not  president  of  the  church  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  Mr.  Cannon  went  away,  and  you  say  that  on 
his  return  he  came  home  ill  ? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  stated  also  that  you  thought  that  it  killed  him. 
What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Well,  he  said  he  never  had  a  well  day  after  that.  The 
pain  was  in  hi&  head;  in  his  brain.  He  was  a  very  conscientious  per- 
son, and  I  think  it  worried  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  sa^^,  Mrs.  Ellis,  that  you  think  it  worried 
him.  I  should  like  you  to'explafn  just  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Tne  Chairman.  1  should  like  to  have  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  only  think — of  course  I  do  not  know  his  feelings,  but 
I  think  that  he  thought  that  he  had  broken  the  law. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  say  the  law  do  you  mean  the  statutes  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  Congress,  or  do  you  mean  the  manifesto? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  think  the  manifesto  and  law,  both. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  this  belief  of  yours  (»onfined  simply  to  yourself, 
or  was  it  general  in  the  family  and  among  his  friends? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  General. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  think  that  is  about  as  remote  as  anything  possibly 
could  be. 

The  Chairman.  The  answer  is  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  wc  are  going  to  be  confined  to  legal  evidence, 
I  do  not  see  how  anything  that  Abraham  Cannon  said  could  be  evidence 
against  Senator  Smoot. 

The  Chairblin.  Proceed.     Is  there  anything  further! 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  one  question  please.  [To  the  witness:]  Did  you 
ever  know  anything  definite  at  all,  more  than  mere  rumor  or  gossip, 
to  the  eflfect  tnat  Joseph  F.  Smith  performed  that  ceremony? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  answered  Mr.  Tayler  that  you  believed  up  to 
the  time  President  Smith  testified  here  that  he  had  performed  the 
ceremony.  What  is  the  state  of  your  belief  since  he  testified  as  to 
whether  he  performed  it? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  still  live  in  Salt  Lake  City  I 

Mrs.  Ellis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  That  is  all,  Mrs.  Ellis.  Will  you  gentlemen  want 
this  witness  any  more? 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  would  rather  she  be  not  excused  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

PROPOSED  RECESS. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  number  of  very  important 
witnesses  who  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time,  but  are  not.  1  do  not 
mean  that  they  ought  to  be  here  and  have  not  been  found,  but  I  mean 
witnesses  who  we  supposed  would  have  arrived  by  this  time.  They 
have  been  summoned.  They  are  not  here  yet.  1  think  we  had  better 
take  an  adjournment  until  2  o'clock  or  until  to-morrow  morning.  The 
witnesses  are  on  the  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  had  communications  from  witnesses  who 
have  been  subpcenaed,  saying  that  they  have  been  delayed  by  the 
storm.     If  you  have  no  other  witnesses 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Wallis  a  question  or  two, 
and  perhaps  we  might  take  up  a  little  time  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman,  rroceed,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Not  that  I  can  finish  with  him  now,  but  I  can 
proceed. 

The  Chairman.  Let  Mr.  Wallis  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  H.  WALLIS,  SB— BecaUed. 

J.  H.  Wallis,  Sr.,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  reduce  to  writing  at  any  time  the 
obligations  which  you  have  testified  here  you  took  on  the  numerous 
occasions  when  you  say  you  went  through  the  endowment  ceremony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Not  the  obligations,  sir.  I  did  amuse  myself  in  com- 
ing here  in  writing  part  of  the  ceremony,  but  the  obligations  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  part  of  it  you  never  reduced  to  writing 
at  all? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  communicate  the  substance  of  it  to 
an V  person  before  you  took  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I  have  frequently  in  conversation  alluded 
to  that. 
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Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  To  whom  have  you  communicated  it? 

Mr.  Walxis.  Well,  in  general  conversation;  I  could  not  say  how 
many. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  havc  told  it  to  lots  of  people,  gentiles  and 
Mormons? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir: 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Out  whcre  you  live? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  How  loug ago  did  3^011  begin  telling  about  this? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Well,  I  could  not  say  that,  but  almost  any  time  the 
subject  of  Mormonism  came  up. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Havc  you  been  telling  about  this  out  there  for 
several  years? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Well,  no;  not  for  several  years. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Several  months? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Several  months. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  A  year? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  dare  say;  say  about  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of 
this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  told  about  it  generally  to  people  around 
there  to  whom  you  talked? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Mormous  and  gentiles? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Just  what  you  told  here? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  or  words  to  that  cflfect.  I  made  one  slight 
mistake  yesterday. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  supposc,  any  witness  has  a  right  to  correct 
mistakes. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  correct  it  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  repeating  the  obligation  of  vengeance  I  found  that 
I  was  wrong. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  hear  what  you  say.     Please  stand  up. 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  repeating  the  obligation  of  vengeance  I  find  I  made 
a  mistake;  I  was  wrong.  It  should  have  been  "upon  this  nation."  I 
had  it  "upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth."  It  was  a  mistake  on  my 
part. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  you  told  it  to  all  of  these  other  people 
in  the  last  year  did  you  always  make  that  mistake  or  did  you  tell  it  as 
you  have  now  told  it  here? 

Mr.  Wallis.  As  I  have  told  it  to-day. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  To  whom  did  you  tell  it  out  there  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  should  not  be  so  confused  in  private  conversation  a.s 
I  might  be  here  to-day. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Lct  the  reporter  read  the  answer. 

The  reporter  read  the  answer. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mv  qucstion  is  to  whom  did  you  tell  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Do  you  wish  me  to  identify  sonio  one  by  name? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Not  souic  onc,  but  everyone  you  can  remem- 
ber to  whom  you  told  it  out  there,  Monnons  or  gentiles. 

Mr.  Waixis.  I  have  spoken  to  ^Ir.  Owen  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  \es,  I  suppose  so.     Anj'body  else? 
^  Mr.  Wallis.  I  could  not  call  another  one  by  name  at  the  present 
time.    But  of  course  it  is  rather  recent  in  that  case. 
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Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Although  you  have  been  telling  it  for  a  year, 
you  say,  out  there  to  a  great  many  people,  you  can  not  ffive  us  the 
name  of  a  single  person  to  whom  you  told  it  except  that  of  Mr.  Owen? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  that  I  could.  I  am  not  very 
good  at  remembering  names. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Did  Mr.  Owen  reduce  what  you  said  to  writing 
in  your  presence  ? 

Mr.  Walus.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  do  not  remember  him  having  done  it. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Have  you  siged  any  statement 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Of  what  you  were  to  testify  to? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Has  any  written  memorandum  of  it  been  shown 
to  you  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Walus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  find  out  you  had  made  this  mis- 
take which  you  are  now  correcting? 

Mr.  Wallis.  On  thinking  it  over  last  night.  I  read  the  paper,  and 
I  saw  what  I  had  said,  and  I  knew  then  I  was  wrong. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Havc  you  talked  with  any  w)dy  about  it  since 
you  were  on  the  stand  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  mentioned  it  to  Mr.  Owen  when  I  came  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  Mr.  Owen.  You  have  not  mentioned  it  to 
anvbody  else? 

Mr.  Walus.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  is  all  we  can  go  on  with  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  You  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Owen  tills  morning  the  fact  that  you  had  made  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  repeat  now  the  obligation  as  you  remem- 
ber it. 

Mr.  Wallis.  ''That  you  and  each  of  you  will  never  cease  to  impor- 
tune High  Heaven  for  vengeance  upon  this  nation  for  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  who  have  been  slain."  That  is  as  near  as  1  can  get  at  it; 
that  is  the  substaqce  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  gentlemen  want  this  witness  any  further? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  We  may  want  him.  1  hope  he  will  not  be  dis- 
charged.    Let  the  stenographer  read  the  obligation. 

The  reporter  read  the  obligation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  tnere  anything  in  that  obligation  about 
inhabitants? 

Mr.  Taylbr.  That  was  not  all  of  the  answer.  Let  the  entire  answer 
be  rea(' 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

' '  Mr.  Wallis.  '  That  you  and  each  of  jrou  will  never  cease  to  impor- 
tune  High  Heaven  for  vengeance  upon  this  nation  for  the  blood  oi  the 
prophets  who  have  been  slain.'  Thieit  is  as  near  as  I  can  get  at  it;  that 
IS  the  substance  of  it." 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  there  anything  in  that  obligation  about 
inhabitants? 
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Mr.  Wallis.  Nothing  about  inhabitants.  I  found  I  was  wrong 
about  that? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Where  did  you  see  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Wallis.  In  the  Star  last  evening. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  1  wish  you  would  think  about  this  a  little,  and 
we  may  ask  you  later  to  give  us  the  names  of  persons  in  your  vicin- 
age to  whom  you  have  repeated  this  obligation,  besides  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Walus.  All  right;  I  will  see  if  1  can  remember  them,  or  some 
of  them. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Very  well.  That  is  all  for  the  present,  Mr. 
Chairman.     W^e  do  not  want  this  witness  discharged. 

The  Chairman.  You  will  remain  in  the  city,  Mr.  Wallis,  until  vou 
are  discharged;  and  the  committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock,  hopmg  that  the  witnesses  will  have  arrived  by  that  time. 

Thereupon  ^t  11  o'clock  a.  m.)  the  committee  took'  a  recess  until  2 
o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tavler,  who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  August  W.  Lundstrom. 

TE8TIM0KT  OF  AUGUST  W.  LVNDSTBOM. 

August  W.  Lundstrom,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  this  countryl 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Nearly  sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  l>orn  'i 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  Sweden. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  a  Mormon  before  you  came  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  a  time  were  you  a  Mormon  in  Sweden  if 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Six  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  you  came  to  this  country  did  you  go  directly 
toUtah? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  to  Salt  l^ke  City? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No;  to  Ogden. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  lived  anywhere  else  than  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  1  lived  in  Idaho  six  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  part  of  Idaho '^ 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Bannock  County,  at  a  settlement  by  the  name  of 
Lund. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  far  is  that  from  the  Colorado  line? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  beg  your  pardon,  the  Utah  line? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  flie  Utah  line. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Sixty  miles  north. 

Mr.  Tatler.  What  i^osition  did  you  hold  in  the  church  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  was  a  missionary  before  I  came  to  this  country, 
and  as  such  I  was  an  elder.  AftiM*  I  oime  here  I  had  different  posi- 
tions.    Among  others  1  was  a  high  priest,  acting  as  bishop's  councilor. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  bishop's  councilor? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  Lund,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  any  such  position  in  Utah? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No,  sir;  not  as  bishop's  councilor.  I  had  inferior 
positions  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  inferior  positions  did  vou  have  and  hold  there? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  was  ward  teacher  and  Sunday-school  teacher. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  go  through  the  temple? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  Salt  Lake  City;  also  in  Logan. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  times,  in  all,  did  you  go  through  that 
temple,  as  that  process  is  called? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Six  days,  except  the  one  day  each  time  used  for 
baptism.     That  would  be  eight  daj^s  altogether. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  nrst  go  through  the  temple,  at  Salt 
Lake  City  or  at  Logan? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  At  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  times  in  those  six  days  did  you  go  through 
the  separate  ceremony  called  the  ceremony  of  the  endowment  house, 
or  the  endowment  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  didn't  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  direct  your  attention,  say,  to  the  obligations. 
There  are  certain  obligations  taken  in  these  ceremonies,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oaths  or  obligations? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  an  obligation  of  sacrifice,  is  there? 

Mr.  W'oRTiiiNGTON.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  witness 
should  be  asked  what  the  ceremony  is  and  should  not  be  told. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  leading  the  witness  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  tnat  is  very  leading,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  TaiOiER.  I  am  not  trying  to  do  that.  1  am  only  desiring  to  get 
along  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  o])ject  to  getting  along  rapidly  by  telling 
the  witness  the  answer  that  is  desired. 

Tlie  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  Mr.  Tayler  to  state  what  the 
answer  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  would  not  oflfend  any- 
body's sensibilities  in  this  respect. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  him  to  be  calling  the  witness'  atten- 
tion to  one  obligation  if  there  was  any  such  obligation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  He  did  not  ask  him  if  there  was  any  such 
obligation,  but  said  there  was. 

Xlr.  Tayler.  Nobody  denies  that  there  was  such  an  obligation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  witness  has  not  said  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  take  an  obligation  in  this  ceremony? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  times  in  your  pi-esence  were  these  obliga- 
tions taken  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Six  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  an  obligation  called  the  obligation  of  sacrifice? 
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Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Is  there  an  obligation  called  the  obligation  of  ven- 
geance? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  is  called  retribution. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  How  many  times  did  you  take  or  hear  taken  the  obli- 
gaton  of  sacrifice  and  the  obligation  oi  retribution? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Six  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  is  required  for  the  entire  ceremony? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  From  six  to  seven  hours,  genei-ally.  Italfdepends 
on  the  crowd. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  It  depends  on  the  number  who  take  it  at  oncet 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yea. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  How  many  have  you  seen  going  through  the  ceremony 
at  once;  how  large  a  number? 

Mr.  LUNDSTBOM.  I  couldn't  give  the  number  for  certain. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  mean  was  it  Targe  or  small?  Was  it  two  or  twenty 
or  more? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Between  thirty  and  forty  generally  in  a  day. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  When  did  you  go  through  this  ceremony? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  The  first  time  in  1894,  in  August,  and  the  second 
time  I  believe  it  was  in  1898,  in  Logan. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  you  stated  that  you  went  through  the  ceremony 
altogether  six  times.  How  many  times  did  you  go  through  in  Salt 
Lake  in  1894? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  I  went  through  four  days,  but  one  day  was  bap- 
tizing. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  But  the  other  ceremony? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Three  days;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  at  Logan? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  The  same. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  At  that  time  did  you  consider  yourself  a  devout  Mor- 
mon? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  this  ceremony,  to  you,  was  solenml 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  It  was  so  felt  by  you  to  be  during  the  entire  time  that 
it  was  carried  on? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  At  what  stage  of  the  ceremony — as  to  time,  I  mean — 
how  near  an  approach  to  the  end  of  the  ceremony  did.  you  reach  the 
obligation?     Wnen  was  the  first  obligation  taken? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  The  whole  proceeding  is  a  series  of  obligations. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  How  many  different  obligations  are  taken  during  the 
ceremony? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  I  can't  give  you  the  number  now. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Can  you  recall  what  other  obligations  are  taken — I 
mean  by  some  descriptive  word — besides  the  obligation  of  sacrifice 
and  of  retribution? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yes;  the  law  of  chastity,  and  others  which  I 
oonld  not  recollect  just  now.    I  can't  remember  them  all. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Which  came  first,  the  obligation  of  sacrifice  or  of 
retribution;  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  The  law  of  sacrifice  came  first 
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Mr.  Tayleb.  Was  the  obligation  of  retribution  the  last  of  the  obli- 
gations that  yoa  took? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  It  was  one  amon^  the  last. 

Mr.  Tatusb.  Can  you  state  verbatim  or  in  substance  the  obligation 
of  sacrifice? 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^eb.  You  may  state  what  it  was  as  you  took  it  and  heard  it 
taken. 

Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  "  We  and  each  of  us  solemnly  covenant  and  promise 
that  we  shall  sacrifice  our  time,  means,  and  talents  to  the  upbuilding  of 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints." 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  is  all  of  it? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  That  is  all  that  1  can  remember  verbatim. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Was  there  an^'thin^  more  in  substance  to  it? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Nothing  essential. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Was  the  obligation  of  sacrifice,  as  you  have  given  it 
to  us,  taken  in  the  same  words  in  all  of  the  ceremonies  that  you  passed 
through? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  All  the  different  times,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  The  same  in  both  temples. 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  On  the  different  days? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Can  you  give  us  the  obligation  of  retribution? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  I  can. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  may  give  that. 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  "  We  and  each  of  us  solemnly  covenant  and  prom- 
ise that  we  shall  ask  God  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Joseph  Smith  upon 
this  nation."  There  is  something  more  added,  but  that  is  all  I  can 
remember  verbatim.    That  is  the  essential  part. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  was  there  left  of  it?    What  else? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  It  was  in  regard  to  teaching  our  children  and 
children's  children  to  the  last  generation  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Teach  that  obligation? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Teach  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Was  the  obligation  taken  in  both  temples  in  the  same 
words  and  on  all  of  these  days? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  were,  you  have  stated,  at  one  time  a  priest  and 
councilor  to  what — to  the  sUike  president? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  No,  sir;  councilor  to  the  bishop. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  were  your  duties  and  what  did  you  do  in  the 
jierformance  of  them  in  your  relation  as  the  councilor  to  the  bishop, 
with  the  people  under  him? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  My  duty  was  to  preach  the  gospel,  or  Mormonism, 
we  meant  bv  the  gospel,  attend  meetings  and  uphold  the  priesthood, 
go  to  priestnood  meetings  and  take  the  instructions  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Taylbb.  What  eke? 

Mr.  Lundstbom.  Well,  to  be  assisting  the  bishop  in  his  ofiice;  to  be 
his  councilor. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  the  people  in  respect  to 
temporal  atl'airs  as  distinguished  from  spiritual  matters? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Well,  of  course,  to  assist  the  bishop,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  receive  the  tithing^,  and  such  other  temporal  work  whioh  is 
pertaining  to  the  bishop,  of  course,  because  the  councilor  is  his  assistant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  temporal  work  was  associated  with  the  bishop's 
office  besides  receiving  the  tithings? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  On,  building  meetinghouses  or  anything  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  church  or  of  the  ward,  which  occasionally 
will  come  up. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  would  you  have  to  do  with  the  personal  tem- 
poral affairs  of  your  people? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  personal  temporal  affairs  we  bad  to  leave  to 
each  individual. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  personal  affairs  was  left  to  each  individual. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  vou  nave  any  trouble  with  the  church  authorities? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Not  exactly  any  trouble. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  any  difference? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  difference,  of  course,  was  because  of  myself. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Describe  that  and  tell  us  all  about  it. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  found  inconsistencies  in  the  doctrine — changes 
being  made.  I  had  become  a  Mormon  tecause  I  thought  it  was  the 
only  true  religion.  1  was  sincere  as  long  as  1  believed  it  to  be  the 
true  church  and  being  revealed  from  God;  but  when  I  found  changes 
creeping  in — later  revelations,  as  they  were  called,  being  open  contra- 
dictions to  former  revelations — I  began  to  study  a  little  closer,  and  in 
fact  I  found  a  weak  point  in  the  wall,  and  when  1  touched  it  it  became 
a  large  enough  hole  so  that  1  could  crawl  through.  The  foundation 
was  not  solid,  so  I  left  it.  My  conviction  that  I  had  before  fell 
through.  Believing  sincerely  that  it  was  the  truth  previously,  I  became 
just  as  well  convinced  after  that  it  was  not  the  truth. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  any  discussion  of  this  subject  with  any 
of  the  authorities  of  the  church? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  With  whom? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Matthias  Cowley  and  I^uis  S.  Pond,  especially. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Matthias  Cowley  is  an  apostle,  is  he? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  He  is  one  of  the  apostles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  state  what  occurred  between  you  and  Cowley 
in  this  relation  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  One  moment.  Are  we  to  go  into  the  discussion 
between  a  member  of  the  church  who  is  about  to  leave  it  and  one  of 
the  apostles,  as  affecting  Mr.  Smoot? 

The  Acting  Ciiair:^ian  (Senator  Overman).  We  have  been  rather 
libeml  here  in  going  into  everything. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  the  rule  of  the  committee,  then,  that 
everything  may  go  in? 

Mr.  Tayler.  l  do  not  want  to  proceed  upon  that  theory. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  iiskcd  the  question  in  order  to  know  what  may 
be  done  when  our  time  comes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  right.  We  propose  to  prove  by  this  man 
the  controversy  with  Apostle  Cowley,  who  for  the  time  being  is  not 
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discoverable  and  the  importance  of  whose  position  is  minimized  as  a 
mere  apostle;  but  the  discussion  which  this  witness  hud  with  Apostle 
Cowley  went  to  the  very  heart  of  this  whole  business  of  subordination, 
absolute  control  of  the  church  over  the  mind  and  the  deeds  of  its  mem- 
bers.    That  was  the  subject. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  intended  to  bring  the  conversation  to  the 
knowledge  of  Senator  Smoot? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  No,  no.  We  are  proving  what  it  is  this  church  stands 
for  and  what  it  actually  does,  ana  if  Senator  Smoot  does  not  know  it 
let  him  go  on  the  witness  stand  and  say  so. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  competent  on  that  line. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tell  us  what  occurred  between  you  and  Apostle  Cowley. 
What  was  the  nature  of  the  discussion?    What  was  the  point  of  differ- 
ence?    What  did  he  claim  was  your  duty  as  a  Mormon  respectiuj 
especially  the  subject  of  obedience,  if  he  claimed  anything  or  talke< 
anything  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Well,  at  the  time  the  controversy  occurred,  if  a 
controversy  it  should  be  called,  it  was  in  regard  to  certain  changes  in 
regard  to  baptizing — rebaptizing — and  at  the  time  we  could  not  agree 
on  the  argument.  So  Cowley,  be  asked  me  if  I  did  not  believe  in  the 
living  oracles,  and  1  said  '^I  used  to."  He  says,  ''Well,  tiiat  is  the 
word  of  God.  That  is  inspiration.  That  is  revelation."  Of  course  I 
could  not  be  satisfied  witn  that  unless  it  corresponded  with  things 
previously  taught.     That  is  the  substance  of  the  convei'sation. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  did  he  describe  to  you  by  the  term  '*  living 
oracles?" 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Why,  he  meant  the  leaders  of  the  church,  the 
president  and  the  apostles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  he  say  respecting  their  authority  over  you? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  did  he  say  respecting  the  authority  of  these  liv- 
ing oracles  upon  you? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  What,  if  anything. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  let  you  amend  the  question  to  that  effect.  What, 
if  anything,  did  Apostle  Cowley  say? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  He  said,  as  1  stated,  that  their  word  is  revelation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  revelation  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  word  of  the  living  oracles  is  revelation;  is  the 
same  as  if  God  has  spoken  Himself,  or  has  sent  angels.  The  question 
was  whether  God  had  given  any  direct  revelation  since  the  days  of 
Joseph  Smith)  and  that  was  the  answer  I  got;  and  the  answer  was 
similar  from  Louis  S.  Pond.  Of  course  I  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
his  word,  but  I  couldn't  do  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  His  woixi  ai>out  what? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  About  the  doctrines  in  question  that  we  were  hav- 
ing the  controversy  over. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Doctrines  that  he  did  not  claim  were  in  the  written 
revelations,  but  were  supposed  to  be  new  revelations  to  the  oracles  of 
the  church.    Is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  One  moment,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  asking  if  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  ought  to  ask  him  if  that  is  what  the  man 
said,  not  what  he  means.     I  object  to  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Tayler  knows  very  well  that  no  court  of  justice  would  allow 
that  question  to  be  asked.  He  should  inquire  what  this  man  said,  not 
whether  he  did  not  say  so  and  so. 

The  CHAiRBfAN.  Mr.  Tayler,  I  did  not  understand  the  question. 
Did  you  ask  what  Mr.  Cowley  meant? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  us  have  it  read. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

**  Doctrines  that  he  did  not  claim  were  in  the  written  revelations, 
but  were  supposed  to  be  new  revelations  to  the  omcles  of  the  church. 
Is  that  what  you  mean? " 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  a  proper  question,  considering  what 
immediately  preceded  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  us  have  read  what  preceded  it.  This  wit- 
ness has  not  shown  the  slighest  disposition  to  be  unwilling  to  state  the 
conversation.  Sometimes  when  a  witness  is  unwilling  to  tell,  you  mav 
lead  him.  This  witness  has  not  shown  any  disposition  to  keep  back 
anything. 

Mr.  Tjlyler.  No;  this  is  not  a  willing  witness,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Mr.  Worthington.  If  he  is  unwilling  he  has  not  shown  it. 

The  Chairman.  If  he  states  what  Mr.  Cowley  said,  why  is  not  that 
sufficient? 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  see  what  it  is  he  said  before  that 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Tayler.  What,  if  anything,  did  Apostle  Cowley  say? 

"  Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Well,  he  said,  as  1  stated,  that  uieir  word  is 
revelation. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  What  revelation  ? 

"Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  word  of  the  living  oracles  is  revelation,  is 
the  same  as  if  God  has  spoken  himself  or  has  sent  angels.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  God  had  given  any  direct  revelation  since  the  days 
of  Joseph  Smith,  and  that  was  the  answer  I  got;  and  the  answer  was 
similar  from  Louis  S.  Pond.  Of  course  I  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
his  word,  but  I  couldn't  do  that. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  His  word  about  what? 

"Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  About  the  doctrines  in  question  that  we  were 
having  the  controversy  over. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  Doctrines  that  he  did  not  claim  were  in  the  written 
revelations,  but  were  supposed  to  be  new  revelations  to  the  oracles  of 
the  church  ?     Is  that  what  you  mean  ? " 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Chair  will  understand  that  it  was  the  purpose  to 
ascertain  whether  the  discussion  arose  out  of  the  binding  force  of  the 
written  revelations  of  the  church  or  out  of  something  that  Apostle 
Cowley  claimed  were  revelations  made  to  him  or  others  who  claimcnl 
to  be  the  oracles  of  the  church.     The  Question  is  proper. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  understand  tnat;  but  instead  of  asking  the 
witness  what  was  said,  and  letting  the  committee  determine  whether 
what  he  intended  was  one  thing  or  the  other,  he  put  in  the  question 
exactly  the  phraseology  he  expects  the  witness  to  use. 

The  Chairman.  Your  objection  is  that  it  is  leading? 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  is  leading.  Let  him  first  ask  the  witness  to 
state  in  his  own  way  everything  that  occurred. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  the* revelations,  whose  binding  force  on  you  you 
questioned,  revelatio:.^  appearing  in  the  written  works,  or  revelations 
which  the  apostles  claimed  to  have  been  made  to  themt 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  make  the  same  objection  to  that  question,  and 
ask  that  the  counsel  be  confined  to  asking  the  witness  in  the  first  place, 
at  least,  to  state  the  substance  of  the  entire  conversation  as  he  recol- 
lects it. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Overman).  The  Chair  understands 
he  has  given  the  conversation.  The  witness  can  not  state  what  Mr. 
Cowley  or  anybody  else  meant;  but  I  think  the  last  question  asked  is 
coinpetent. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Read  the  question,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

"  Were  the  revelations  whose  binding  force  on  you  you  questioned 
revelations  appearing  in  the  written  works  or  revelations  which  the 
apostles  claimed  to  nave  been  made  to  theml" 

Mr.  LxjNDSTROM.  The  standard  books  of  the  church  are  to  be  fol- 
lowed, but  the  dead  letter  is  sometimes  misleading.  Hence  the  living 
oracles  are  supposed  to  explain  and  bring  the  spirit  into  the  word. 
Hence  their  word  is  of  greater  importance  than  the  written  word. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  think  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  That  is  the  way  1  understood  it. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  And  that  is  what  you  were  discussing  with  Apostle 
Cowley,  was  iti 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No;  the  real  subject  of  our  conversation  peitained 
to  the  ordinance  of  baotism;  but  of  course  that  was  from  a  scriptural 
standpoint  and  from  the  standard  books,  and  this  is  the  answer  he 
gave  me.  When  I  brought  up  the  question  how  things  could  be 
changed,  then  he  drew  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  living 
oracles  in  the  church  to  explain,  and  their  word  was  the  same  as  if 
God  had  spoken. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  desire  to  ask  any  questions,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  manifest  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Wallis,  that  an  intelligent  cross-examination  is  im- 
possible without  having  some  time  to  ascertain  a  matter  as  to  which 
we  know 'nothing  now,  and  I  would  like  to  defer  his  cross-examination 
until  to-morrow. 

The  Chairman.  The  cross-examination  of  some  other  witness  was 
deferred? 

Mr.  WoRTEONGTON.  Ycs;  Mr.  Wallis.  We  will  be  ready  to  go  on 
with  his  cross-examination  in  the  morning. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  witnesses  here,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  believe  we  have  nobody  here 
ready  to  go  on  with. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lundstrom,  I  heard  your  statement  as  to  the 
obligation  taken  in  the  endowment  house.     Do  you  understand  me? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No;  I  don't  hear  exactly. 

The  Chairman.  I  heard  your  statement  in  regard  to  the  obligation 
taken  in  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  gave  that  obligation  as  you  now  remem- 
ber it? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  take  it  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  it  six  times. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  hear  it  administered  to  others. 
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Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  At  the  same  time  it  was  administered  to  me  it  was 
was  administered  to  about  thirty  or  forty. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  or  forty  each  time? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Eacli  time. 

The  Chairman.  On  six  different  occasions? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all.     You  have  no  other  witness,  Mr.  Tayler  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  sir;  we  have  no  other  here.  They  were  sub- 
ptjenaed,  iis  the  chairman  knows,  between  two  and  three  weeks  ago — 
that  is,  subpcenas  were  sent  for  them.  It  is  [)ossible  a  witness  has  just 
arrived,  but  1  could  not  examine  him  without  having  some  convei'sa- 
tion  with  him. 

The  ( 'hairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  how  is  it  in  regard  to  the  witness 
who  was  ill  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Richards  has  seen  him  and  has  had  some 
conversation  with  Mr.  Tayler  about  him,  the  purport  of  which  was 
that  it  might  be  possible  for  him  to  be  here  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Richards.  His  physical  condition  seems  to  be  considerably 
improved  this  morning  over  what  it  was  when  I  saw  him  on  Sunday, 
and  I  reported  that  fact  to  Mr.  Tayler. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  to-day? 

Mr.  Richards.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  desii-es  to  have  the  matter  go  over 
until  to-morrow,  to  see  what  his  condition  is. 

The  Chairman.  These  delays  seem  unavoidable.  The  committee  is 
very  anxious  to  get  along  with  the  case.  We  will  adjourn  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.  I  hope  witnesses  will  be  here  so 
that  we  can  proceed. 

The  coumiittee  (at  3  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned  until  Thursday, 
December  15,  1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  16, 1904* 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock,  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  McComas,  Dubois  and  Over- 
man; also  Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Taj'ler,  counsel  for  protestants; 
A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respon- 
dent; and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  do  you  wish  to  cross-examine  any 
of  the  witnesses  if 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Van  Cott  wishes  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  witness  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lundstrom,  will  you  please  take  the  stand. 

TE8TIM0KY  OF  AVOVST  W.  LTTNDSTBOM— BeoaUed. 

August  W.  Lundstrom,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  age  were  you  when  you  joined  the  Mormon 
Church  in  Sweden  'i 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  was  15  years  old. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  a  missionary  in  Sweden t 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  did  some  preaching  there? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  year  was  it  that  you  joined  the  church  t 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  1883. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  go  to  Utah? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  1889. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  OgdenI 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Six  months. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  then  went  to  Idaho? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  To  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  lone  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  stayed  there  until  1895  and  went  to  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  while  you  were  in  Ogden  did  you  hold  any 
ecclesiastical  oflSce? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  None  of  any  importance — teacher. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  in  wilt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  office? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  As  a  teacher  and  Sunday  school  teacher. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Up  to  this  time  you  were  quite  well  versed  in  the 
Mormon  doctrines,  were  you? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  go  to  Lund,  Bannock  County,  Idaho? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  1895. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  soon  become  a  counselor  to  the  bishop? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir.  About  five  months  after  I  came  there 
the  ward  was  reorranized  and  I  became  counselor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  remain? 

Mr.  LuNDSTRoM.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  would  be  about  1899. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  was  a  counselor  till  1899. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  there  anv  dissatisfaction  on  your  part  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church  up  to  that  time? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir;  there  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  it  commence? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  1898. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  when  it  first  commenced? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Just  what  was  your  point  with  Apostle  Cowley 
about  that  ordinance  of  rebaptism? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  rebaptiz- 
ing,  which  previously  had  been  customary,  when  cases  came  up  and 
rebaptizing  was  requested  by  parties;  and  at  that  time  we  received 
instructions  not  to  rebaptize  any  more.  Hence,  that  was  the  first  cause 
for  my  investigation  in  the  direction  which  I  followed  after  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  the  hole  in  the  wall  that  you  referred  to 
yesterday? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes;  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  church,  that 
being  one  of  the  changes,  and  I  considered  it  a  weak  place  in  the  wall. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  later  revelation  that  you  referred  to 
that  was  creeping  in  and  was  contradictory  to  former  revelations? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  First  of  all  was  the  manifesto.  I  considered  that  a 
revelation  or  a  word  spoken  by  the  living  onicle  which  was  in  contra- 
diction to  the  first  revelation  Supposed  to  have  been  given  to  Joseph 
Smith  commanding  polygamy. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  these  differences  continued  from  1898  until 
1899? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  was  about  two  years  after  I  began 
mj^  investigation,  after  the  doubt  had  crept  into  my  mind — it  took 
about  two  years  before  I  left  the  church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  leave  it? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  1901. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  then  go  to  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  formally  leave  the  church  I 

Mr.  LuNDsTROM.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  1901? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  ffoing  through  the  temple  at  Salt  Lake  and  at 
Ogden,  did  you  regara  it  as  a  huge  joke  or  a  vaudeville  performance? 

Mr.  Lundstkom.  No,  sir;  1  took  it  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  All  the  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ever  go  through  and  take  endowments  for 
women? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Can  a  man  do  that? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  obligation  to  which 
you  referred  was  an  obligation  of  retribution.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  is  termed  the  law  of  retribution. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  obligation  that  you  repeated  to  Mr.  Tayler 
yesterday  more  than  what  is  found  in  Revelations,  chapter  6,  verse  9? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes;  it  seems  to  be  more  definite. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  the  name  of  Joseph  Smith  specifically  mentioned? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  That  is  as  it  appears  to  my  memory. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  your  understanding 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Joseph  Smith  was 
meant,  or  was  his  name  mentioned  in  the  obligation? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  believe  the  name  was  mentioned. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  certain  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes;  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  you  were  a  Mormon  in  good  standing,  were 
you  taught  obedience  to  the  leaders  in  temporal  affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual  affairs? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Could  you  have  remained  a  good  Mormon,  or  a 
Mormon  in  thorough  fellowship,  unless  you  had  accepted  the  counsel 
of  your  superiors  m  regard  to  temporal — political — affairs  as  well  as 
spiritual  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  While  I  believed  in  the  creed  I  always  consulted 
the  authorities  in  everything,  tempomi  as  well  as  spiritual;  and  if 
I  disregarded  tbeir  counsel  I  would  be  considered  as  weak  in  the 
faith,  not  having  the  proper  confidence  in  the  authorities. 

Senator  Dubois.  \\  hat  impression  would  it  have  had  upon  you — 
what  impression  would  it  have  upon  Mormons  in  good  standing,  for 
instance — if  an  apostle  of  the  church  who  was  a  Democrat  should 
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address  the  Mormons  on  a  political  proposition  from  a  Democratic 
standpoint? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  If  I  was  a  Republican  I  would  still  hold  my  views, 
but  I  should  consider  it  proper  to  support  him  just  the  same,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  he  had  different  political  views. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  you  were  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church 
did  vou  obey  the  laws  of  the  land? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  yesterday,  and  again  to-day,  referred  to  what  you 
call  the  ''law  of  retribution."  It  was  a  vow  or  obligation  taken 
respecting  it  at  a  certain  point  in  the  ceremony. 

M.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  inquire  if  at  any  time  afterwards  in  the 
ceremony  any  reference  was  again  made  to  this  law  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  was;  toward  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  in  what 
is  called  the  "order  of  prayer." 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  said  then? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  prayer  was  recited  to  us  and  we  all  repeated 
it  as  it  was  dictated  to  us,  and  among  other  things  there  was  this 
clause: 

"We  ask  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  to  avenge  the  blood  of  Joseph 
Smith  upon  this  nation." 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  can  give  us  all  of  the  prayer  that  relates  to  the 
obligation  you  had  taken — it  is  brief — I  wish  you  would  give  it  to  us. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  can  not  give  it  verbatim,  but  I  can  give  the  sub- 
stance of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Give  the  substance. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  "  Oh,  God!  the  Eternal  Father,  we  ask  Thee  to  bless 
Thy  church,  to  bless  Thy  holy  priesthood,  and  to  bless  us.  and  help 
us  that  we  may  be  able  to  keep  these  covenants  which  we  nave  made 
and  the  obligations  which  we  have  entered  into  this  day.  We  ask  Thee 
to  bless  all  those  who  help  to  promote  Thy  work  here  upon  the  earth 
and  that  all  who  raise  their  hands  against  Thy  church  will  be  accursed. 
And  we  ask  Thee,  God,  the  Eternal  Father,  to  avenge  the  blood  of 
Joseph  Smith  upon  this  nation." 

That  is  abouf  the  substance  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  who  conducted  the  services  of  which 
you  speak? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Men  called  from  time  to  time  to  olBSciate,  like  on  a 
mission  in  the  Temple,  for  some  period  of  time. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Can  you  name  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes;  I  can.  At  the  time  1  went  through  it  was 
Bishop  Romnoy  and  Solomon. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  anj^body  else? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Lorenzo  Snow  at  the  time  was  president  of  Salt 
Lake  Temple.  At  the  time  1  went  through  Logan,  Marion  Merrill  was 
presiding  there  and  conducted  the  sealing. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Ye^,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Snow  con- 
ducted the  services? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  He  was  president  of  the  temple,  and  genemlly  per- 
formed the  sealing. 
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TheCHAiRMAN.  What  was  his  position  at  that  time;  was  he  president? 

Mr.  LuNDSTKOM.  He  was  an  apostle  then. 

The  Chaikbian.  Were  the  obhgations  or  the  covenants  which  you 
took  attended  with  any  ceremonies? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  which? 

The  Chairman.  The  obligations  to  which  you  have  referred.  Were 
they  attended  with  any  ceremonies  or  any  special  formal 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  1  do  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  the  direct  question.  Was  the  viola- 
tion of  these  ordinances  or  covenants  to  be  followed  with  any  penalty; 
and  if  so,  what^ 

Mr.  LxjNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  penalties  for  revealing  or 
violating  the  covenants  entered  to. 

The  Chairman.  State  what  they  are. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  penalty  for  revealing  the  tokens  and  violating 
any  of  the  covenants  arc  as  follows:  The  first  one  is  to  have  the  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear.  That  is,  we  make  the  request  there.  I,  August, 
ask  that  if  I  ever  violate  the  covenant  I  entered  into  this  day  or  reveal 
these  tokens,  that  my  throat  be  cut  from  ear  to  ear. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on.     Give  the  others. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Another  is  that  I  make  the  recjue.st  that  if  I  vio- 
late the  covenant  or  reveal  the  tokens  that  I  have  my  breast  cut  asun- 
der and  my  vitals  torn  out.  And  the  third  is  that  my  body  be  cut 
asunder  and  my  entrails  gushed  out,  making  the  same  request  every 
time.    They  are  given  at  intervals,  at  different  times. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  This  recjuest  was  in  the  first  person?  [A  pause.] 
State  the  exact  form  in  which  the  request  was  made. 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  oatli  is  dictated  by  the  party  officiating  and 
all  present.  The  whole  congregation  follow  and  rejx?at  his  words  and 
execute  the  signs  as  one  man. 

The  Chairman.  And  repeating  the  woi"ds,  do  you  use  the  first  per- 
son, "I  promise?" 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  "I;"  each  for  himself. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  the  last  ceremony  of  that 
character  which  j'ou  attended? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  That  was  in  181)8,  in  Logan. 

TheCHAiRMAN.  In  1898? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  temple  at  Logan? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  officiated  at  that  time? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Apostle  Merrill:  that  is,  he  was  president  of  the 
temple.     I  do  not  know  the  parties  who  were  assisting  him. 

Tne  Chairman.  Apostle  Merrill? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.   1  es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  do  not  know  any  more  than  he  used  to  live  in 
Cache  Valley,  in  Richmond. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  living? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  For  all  I  know.  I  had  not  heard  of  his  death 
before  I  started  on  this  trip.     I  heard  he  was  sick. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  was  subpoenaed,  and  it  was  reported  that  he 
was  too  ill  to  come.  . 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  [To  the  witness.]  Have  you  stated  all  the 
leasons  why  you  withdrew  from  this  organization  in  1901? 
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Mr.  LuNDSTBOM.  I  have  not;  but  the  main  reason,  of  course,  was 
thnt'I  became  in  doubt  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  doctrine,  and  I  con- 
sidered that  a  sufficient  reason.  Of  course,  I  had  many  foundations 
for  my  doubts. 

The  Chairman.  But  that  was  the  controlling  reason?  You  spoke  of 
the  tokens.    What  doyou  mean  by  that — revealing  tokens? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Well,  those  are  certain  signs  which  are  customary  • 
among  secret  societies. 

The  Chairman.  Was  this  ceremony  of  such  a  character  as  to  impress 
you  with  the  solemnity  of  it,  or  was  it  a  joke,  as  it  has  been  charac- 
terized? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  For  mv  part,  I  took  it  seriously.  I  considered  it 
sacred  as  long  as  I  believed  tne  doctrine  to  be  true. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  tell  any  one  in  Utah  about  these  penalties? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No,  except  to  refer  to  them  in  my  lectures  occa- 
sionally; that  is,  to  refer  to  some  of  them  in  order  to  illustrate  my 
views  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Lectures  against  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  about  how  many  of  those  lectures  did  you 
deliver? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  delivered  four  different  lectures  in  Salt  Lake, 
giving  the  reasons  why  I  left  the  church.     I  considered  it  my  duty. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  they  delivered? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  the  Swedish  Luthemn  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  Salt  Lalie  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Those  lectures  were  public,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  refer  to  these  penalties  in  those  lectures? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  referred  to  them  some. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  people  genemllj'  who  attended  the  meeting 
would  know  about  them? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  when  were  those  lectures  delivered? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  It  was  in  the  winter  of  1901  and  1902.  The  first 
meeting  was  the  6th  of  October,  1901. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  Did  you  publish  in  the  Swedish  tongue  an  account  of 
these  observances  and  ceremonies? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  the  same  time— about  1901  or  1902? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No;  later;  a  couple  of  years  later. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  any  Mormon  ever  protest  to  you  with  respect 
to  the  accuracy  of  your  description? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Not  the  officials,  but  individuals  not  knowing  the 
exact  condition  of  the  church,  not  being  familiar  with  them.  They 
used  to  call  me  a  liar.  That  was  true  in  regard  to  the  revelation 
proposition. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  point  out  to  you  any  inaccuracy  in  your 
statement?    Did  any  Mormon  ever  tell  you  where  you  were  inaccurate? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Thej  have  endeavored  to. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  correct  you? 

Mr.  LUHD0IBOM.  They  have  endeavored  to. 
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Senator  Dubois.  In  writing  or  in  conversation? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Both  in  writing  and  in  lectures  and  in  conversa- 
tion. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  those  communications  signed  in  their  official 
capacity  in  any  way  by  anyone  connected  with  the  ceremony?  Did 
anyone'  who  conducted  the  ceremonies  object  to  the  inaccuracy  and 
•point  out  to  you  the  misstatements  which  you  made? 

Mr.  LuNDSTKOM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  how  often  was  it  said  to  you  that  you  were 
untruthful? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Many  times  J" 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  has  been  very  many  times. 

Mr.  Taylek.  He  did  not  say  he  wsi-s  charged  with  being  untruthful. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  He  said  he  wa«  called  a  liar. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  the  articles  that  were  published  circu- 
lated? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  In  Sweden. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Any. place  else? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Oh,  ves;  a  little  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Utah? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  they  would  reach  Monuons? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  these  penalties  indicated  in  your  pamphlet? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  would  be  about  1903  that  they  were  circulated? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  Has  your  throat  ever  been  cut! 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Not  yet. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  lack  of  faith  in  the  mani- 
festo. What  do  .you  mean  by  that'^  You  gave  that  as  one  of  the 
reasons  for  severing  vour  connection  with  the  church? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  1?he  reason  was  this.  In  the  lirst  revelation  com- 
manding polygamy,  it  was  stated  that  anyone  to  whom  it  is  revealed 
must  obev  it  or  be  damned,  and  now  the  manifesto  doing  away  with 
it,  I  held  that  God  had  either  clianged  His  mind  or  else  Wilford 
Woodruff  had  made  a  mistake  or  else  the  mistake  was  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  made  it  just  as  bad  one  way  as  the  otiier. 

The  C'HAiRMAN.  So  that  the  two  revelations  got  you  mixed  up 
somewhat  i 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  go  into  polygamy? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Only  to  a  certain  extent.  I  had  another  wife 
sealed  to  me  in  the  temple  for  eternity:  Imt  I  only  had  one  wife  in 
this  life,  but  she  was  sealed  to  me  for  life  and  all  eternity,  although 
she  was  dead  when  1  married  her." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  you  were  never  a  pi*actical 
polygamisti 

^See  prooeedingB  at  the  afternoon  sewion  with  respect  to  thia  answer. 
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Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  did  not  obey  the  first  revelation? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  objected  to  the  second? 

Mr.  LuNDSTKOM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further  wanted  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  should  like  to  have  this  witness  not  dis- 
charged for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Mr.  Lundstrom,  you  will  remain. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Verv  well. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  something  was  said  here,  as  you 
will  remember,  a))out  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  has  been  subpoenaed  here  to 
produce  certain  records,  and  there  was  some  question  about  the  state 
of  his  health.  He  is  here.  I  have  had  some  talk  with  Brother  Tayler 
about  it.  Mr.  Nicholson  has  produced  a  record.  1  have  arranged 
with  Mr.  Tayler,  if  the  chairman  will  concur,  that  the  book  shall 
remain  in  the  custody  either  of  Mr*  Nicholson  or  of  Mr.  Reynolds,  to 
be  produced  here  wlienever  the  counsel  or  the  committee  at  any  time 
want  to  have  it.  But  it  is  to  remain  nominally  in  the  custody  of  those 
parties. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  entirely  satisfactory,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  possession  of  the  took,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  examination.     I  want  to  put  Mr.  Nicholson  on  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHH  HICHOLSON. 

John  Nicholson,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Nicholson,  what  official  position  do  you  hold  in 
connection  with  the  organization  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  you  mean  what  I  am  employed  on? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Chief  recorder  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  chief  recorder  in  the  temple,  in  a  general  way, 
what  are  your  duties? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  My  duties  are  to  take  my  part  in  the  recording, 
and  to  see  that  those  with  me  do  the  same. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  things  are  recorded  or  what  transactions  are 
recorded  in  the  books  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  record  of  all  that  is  done;  that  is,  so  far 
as 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  done  in  the  temple?  I  mean  what  results 
are  there  accomplished? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Marriage  is  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  W^hat  else? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  process  they  call  the  endowment 

Mr.  Tayler.  Called  endowment? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.     Baptism  is  done. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Marriages,  endowments,  and  baptisms? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Baptism  for  the  living  and  the  dead;  the  same  with 
the  other. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  endowment  ceremony; 
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that  is  to  say,  what  is  its  spiritual  purpose?  Define  it  For  instance, 
one  ceremony  results  in  marriage,  and  the  baptism  results  in  that 
which  we  unaerstand  by  baptism. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  endowment? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  endowment  is  the  placing  upon  the  individual 
of  blessings  that  wiU  be  of  benefit  to  him  m  thb  life  and  in  the  life  of 
eternity. 

Mr.  Tatler.  The  ceremony  of  endowment  is  not  essential  to  men- 
bership,  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  because  it  comes  after  membership. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Then  it  is  a  kind  of  a  blessing  or  further  santification 
of  anybody  who  receives  it? 

Mr.  N1CH01.S0N.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  correctly  descrites  it,  does  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  no  special  character,  like  marriaj^e  or  baptism? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  correct.     There  are  details  in  it 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  I  do  not  care  about  them.  So  that  one  who 
has  taken  what  we  may  call  the  ordinance  of  endowment,  if  you  name 
it  such,  is  more  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  equipped. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  equipped.  You  mean  equipped  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  obedience  or  by  the  spirit  hand  that  is  laid  upon  him  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  by  the  blessings  that  he  receives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  there  any  other  ceremonies  that  are  performed  in 
the  temple  of  which  record  is  kept,  or  ever  was  kept? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Any  other  ceremonies? 

Mr.  TAYT.ER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Let  us  see.  1  will  have  to  think  a  minute;  my 
memory  is  not  very  good. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Marriage,  baptism,  and  endowments? 

Mr.  Nicholson  (after  a  pause).  I  can  not  think  of  anything  else 
at  the  present  time.     If  you  call  again  on  me,  I  may  have  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  temple,  therefore,  a  record  is  kept  of  all  per- 
sons who  are  there  married,  of  all  persons  who  are  there  oapdzed,  and 
of  all  persons  who  there  receive  their  endowments? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  of  those  records,  you  are  the  custodian? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  custodian  of  those  records? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  1  could  not  OAy.  I  am  simply  the  chief 
recorder  and  look  after  the  work  of  my  assistants  and  my  own. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  the  chief  recorder? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say  you  are  the  chief  recorder  having 
charge  of  making  the  record? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Making  the  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  all  these? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And,  of  course,  we  have  the  records. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  records  are  in  your  office? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  that  is— in  the  temple;  not  in  the  office  we  use 
at  all,  except  there  is  a  place  for  the  records  to  be  put 
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Mr.  Taixer.  If  some  oflScial  of  the  church  for  any  purpose  desired 
to  know  when  a  certain  person  took  his  endowments,  you  would  know 
where  to  find  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  that  could  be  found.  But  unless  it  is 
clear  that  the  individual  is  entitled  to  it,  we  do  not  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  that.  I  say  if  some  official  of  the  church 
in  some  official  way.  You  do  not  freely  give  out  all  the  knowledge 
that  those  records  contain? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  there  in  these  books  records  of  all  the  marriages 
and  baptisms  and  endowments? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Speaking  of  my  own  labors  and  position,  yes.  I 
know  nothing  about  what  was  before  that.  I  am  confining  my^^elf  to 
the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  understand. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  understand  and  I  should  like  to  know  right 
here  whether  Mr.  Nicholson  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  records  of  the 
temples,  or  of  some  one  templet 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  al>out  to  ask  him  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  the  records  of  any  other  than  the  Salt  Lake  temple 
in  your  possession,  or  in  that  templet 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  not  in  my  possession,  except 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  they  in  that  templet 

Mr.  NiCHOiiSON.  In  the  temple  there  are  some,  but  very  little;  they 
are  remote. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Theyareremote;  awayback;  thati8,therecofdsare. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  the  records  of  the  ceremonies  or  transactions 
prior  to  the  opening  of  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  where  they  are.  I  know  where 
some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  some  of  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Some  of  them  are  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  What  ones  are  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  There  are  some  of  various  kinds;  I  could  not  tell 
all;  but  I  know  that  there  were  some  taken  there  that  had  been  in  the 
Endowment  House. 

Mr.  Taylkk.  Have  you  not  had  access  from  time  to  time  to  exam- 
ine the  records  of  marriages  and  baptisms  and  endowments  covering 
a  great  period  of  ye^rs? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  Well  sometimes  people  would  come  who  had 
received  the  blessings  that  I  have  told  you  of 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ves. 

Mr.  N1CHOI.SON.  Who  had  forgotten  the  date  and  wanted  to  keep  a 
record  of  what  had  been  done  by  themselves,  or  unto  themselves, 
and  I  have  had  them  looked  up  by  one  of  my  assistants  or  myself. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  You  find  anvthing  that  is  of  record,  do  you  not?  If 
there  had  been  a  record  made  of  it  vou  find  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  go  beyond  my 
position  that  I  hold. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Who  is  there  beyond  you  who  has  custody  of  the 
records? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  do  not  have  custody  of  the  records. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Any  more  than  I  have  to  look  after  them,  and  see 
that  thev  are  not  interfered  with  and  that  they  are  kept  in  order. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  thfey  are  in  your  possession  to  that  extent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Taylek.  No  one  else  has  possession  of  them  to  any  such  extent? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  any  further;  that  is,  that  class  I  refer  to;  my 
associates. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  responsible  for  their  safekeeping,  are  you 
not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  say  that  would  be  required  of  me,  but  it 
has  never  been  Questioned. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  not  anybody  else  who  is  chargeable  for  their 
safekeeping? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.     It  was  never  told  me 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  I  was  just  simply  put  in  the  position  of  chief 
recorder,  and  they  participate  in  what  I 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  participate? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The}^  do  what  I  want  them  to  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who;  your  assistants? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  my  assistants. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  your  assistants  do  not  pretend  to  do  what 
you  do  not  want  them  to  do? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  the  chief  of  that  branch  and  office? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  1  am;  that  is  my  office. 

The  Chairman.  These  records,  1  understand,  are  kept  permanently 
in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  kept  there;  quite  a  number  of  them  are  not 
filled  up.  They  have  to  be  there  when  a  record  is  to  be  placed  on 
them. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  removed  from  the  temple  and  put 
somewhere  else? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  that  1  know  of.  I  know  of  nothing  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Do  you  mean  to  sa^  that  records  might  be  abstracted 
from  your  office  and  you  not  know  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  I  do  not  say  that.     1  know  they- would  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  all  the  records  there,  or  under  your  control  there 
or  here,  that  were  ever  in  your  control  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  are  there  now  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  the  same  records  now 

Mr.  Nicholson.  We  have  the  records  of  the  marriages,  for  instance, 
which  are  kept  there,  and  others,  endowments;  we  have  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  any  of  them  been  taken  away  from  there,  or 
have  you  all  you  ever  had? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  I  have  all;  that  is,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
temple  opening  till  I  left. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  where  the  records  of  transactions 
prior  to  the  temple  opening  are? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  in  the 
endowment  house;  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Taylbb.  The  endowment  house  is  not  now  in  existence^ 
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Mr.  NiCHOusoN.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  the  records  of  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  records  of  the  endowment  house  are — some  of 
them,  at  least — I  do  not  know  an3'thing  about  any  more  than  a  number 
of  them  that  are  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  On  the  shelves. 

Mr.  Tavler.  I  mean  they  are  not  in  any  place  that  it  is  forbidden 
to  you  to  go.     Thev  are  along  with  the  other  records  that  you  use? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Ko,  not  entirely;  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tell  us  about  where  they  are? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  arc  not  far  away. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thev  are  where  you  can  reach  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  lE'es,  sir.  1  fcave  really  nothing  to  do  with  them 
except 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  does  have? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anvbody  particularly. 
They  were  put  there  to  be  placed,  because  it  was  the  handiest  place  to 
put  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  are  in  your  office  there  is  no  physical  bar- 
rier between  you  and  these  records  of  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  there  would  be  nobody  come  and  kick  me  out. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  you  have  access  to  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  I  can  not  say  otherwise,  because  I  can  go 
right  to  them.     You  understand  what  1  mean. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  that  you  give  information  respecting  these 
records  to  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to  receive  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes — that  is,  people  whose  work  it  is  that  has  been 
done.     That  is  the  one  class  to  get  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  refuse  to  give  to  a  person  who  had  been 
married  in  the  temple  information  respecting  the  date  of  that  mar- 
riage a«  shown  by  your  records  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  No;  I  would  not  object  at  all.     I  have  done  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  that  letter  [handing  witness 
letter]  and  tell  me,  Mr.  Nicholson,  if  it  is  yours. 

Mr.  Nicholson  (after  examining  letter).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my 
writing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  to  what  that  refers? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  1  can  not  remember  it  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Let  me  look  at  the  letter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes  [to  the  witness].  And  this  letter  [handing  wit- 
ness a  letter]? 

Mr.  Nicholson  (after  examining  letter).  Yea;  that  is  my  writing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall  anything  about  the  subject  of  the  letter? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  really  can  not.  I  do  not  have  any  recollection 
of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  a  request  made  by  a  Mrs.  Watson 
for  a  certificate  of  her  marriage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHtNOTON.  Let  me  see  the  other  letter. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  do  not  remember  it,  but  these  are  my  letters. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  that  she  called  upon  you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  remember  at  all.  I  know  one  Mrs.  Watson, 
but  this  is  not  the  one. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  want  to  read  these  two  letters,  instead  of  going  to 
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the  trouble  of  having  them  printed  separately,  which  Mr.  Nicholson 
has  identified  as  having  been  written  by  him. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  pertinency  of  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  they  disclose  their  pertinency  intrinsically. 
We  may  have  some  other  proof  to  offer  about  it,  and  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  witness  one  or  two  questions  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahe^d. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Temple, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  AmjmtSl,  1903. 
Sister  Helen  Watson. 

Dear  Slster:  Before  issuing  the  certificate  for  whicih  you  make 
application  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  call  and  see  me  jiersonally. 
lou  ciin  find  me  at  tlie  temple. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Nicholson. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  dat«  of  the  letter? 
Mr.  Taylek.  August  31. 

Mr.   WORTIIINGTON.    1903^ 

Mr.  Taylek.  1903.     The  next  letter  is  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  Cirr, 

imh  Septetnher,  1903. 
Mrs.  Helen  E.  Watson. 

Dear  Sister:  After  careful  consideration  of  your  request  I  deem 
it  inadvisable  to  issue  the  document  to  whicli  your  communication 
refers. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Nicholson. 

Have  you  any  idea  what  certificate  it  was  that  she  wrote  about  and 
what  document  it  is  that  you  thought  inadvisable  to  issue? 

Mr.  Nicholson.   I  have  not  the  slightest  idea.     I  do  not  recollect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  have  refusfnl  to  issue  to  Mrs.  Helen  E. 
Watson  a  certificate  of  Her  marriage^ 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  I  have  refused  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ni(^noLs<jN.  It  depends.     Is  it  a  marriage? 

Mr.  Taylek.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Marriage?     Would  1  have  done  itf 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  have  no  recollection  of  ever  doing  it. 

Mr.  Taylek.  1  say  would  you  refuse  a  woman  a  certificate  of  her 
marriage  i 

Mr.  NiOHOLSf^N.  I  might  do  it  under  some  conditions,  but  I  can  not 
tell  what  they  might  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  can  not  now  conceive  of  conditions  under  which 
you  would  refuse? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  you  might  refuse.  Could  you  conceive  of  a 
situation  that  would  make  it  improper  or  inadvisable  for  you  to  issue 
tea  woman  a  certificate  from  your  records  showing  that  she  was  married, 
unless  it  was  that  she  was  crazy,  or  was  persistently  asking  you  for 
fresh  certificates  every  day,  or  something  of  that  sort? 
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Mr.  NiCHOLSOK.  I  hardly  think  I  would.  But  I  have  no  conception 
of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Tatler.  You  have  no  notion  as  to  what  was  the  reason  which 
induced  you  to  say  to  her  that  you  deemed  it  inadvisable  to  issue  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  have  not  any  idea  of  it.     I  do  not  know  why  it  was. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  You  were  served  with  a  subpcena  duces  tecmn,  calling 
upon  you  to  bring  with  you 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  lAe  has  the  subpoena.  It  had  better  speak  for 
itself. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  it  in  my  pocket.  I  think  it  is  here  [pro- 
ducing subpoena]. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  see  it.     [After  examining  subpoena.]    It  says: 

*'  All  of  the  temple  records  in  your  poi^session  or  under  your  control 
or  of  which  you  are  in  custody,  or  over  which  you  have  any  authority, 
pertaining  or  in  any  manner  relating  to  marriage  ceremonies  performed 
in  the  endowment  house  and  in  the  temple  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  Utah." 

Did  you  bring  those  recoi-ds  with  you  if 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  not* 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  have  no  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  does  not  understand  the  question  fully. 
He  has  one  of  the  records  right  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  that.  I  think  he  understands  the  ques- 
tion. The  subpoena  calls  for  all  the  temple  records,  and  he  says  he 
did  not  bring  all  of  the  temple  records  pertaining  to  that  subject.  [To 
the  witness.]     You  did  bring  one  records 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  did  bring  one  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  speak  about  that  in  a  moment.  But  you  did 
not  bring  all  of  the  records. 

Mr.  NiCHOi-soN.  I  brought  one  that  has  one  subject. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  The  subpoena  applies  only  to  records  of  marriage 
ceremonies. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  only  one  I  brought. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  bring  all  of  the  temple  records  that  are  there 
pertaining  or  relating  in  any  manner  to  marriage  ceremonies  if 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  comprehended  every  one  that  has  been  done 
in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  in  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  have  no  control  over  them  whatever,  to  give 
any  person  the  records. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are  there  on  the  shelves,  you  said,  near  the  place 
where  the  other  books  are 'if 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  but  the  authority  has  never  been  given  me  to 
take  them  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  there  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  With  the  others? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  it  is  in  close  proximity  to  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  whose  custody  are  -tney  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  really  could  not  say  whose  custody. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  I  should  walk  into  your  office  and  pass  back  to  the 
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place  where  these  endowment  house  records  are,  of  course  you  would 
not  interfere  with  nriy  taking  them  and  carrying  them  away? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  noti 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Certainly  I  would.  I  would  let  you  know  it  pretty 
sharp,  too. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  And  yet  you  have 
not  any  authority  over  them  or  any  custody  of  them. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  would  take  it.  I  am  right  in  the  temple,  and 
when  I  see  a  thing  that  is  not  proper  I  intercede. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.     I  have  no  doubt  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  a  man's  duty  to  prevent  the  commission  of 
an  offense  whether  he  is  e.specially  interested  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  think  Air.  Nicholson's  sense  of  duty  would  arise 
from  a  higher  point  of  view  than  that. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  would  do  what  any  of  us  would  do  under  such 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  book  that  you  brought  with  you? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^oN.  The  book  is  the  record  of  every  marriage  from  the 
opening  of  the  temple  on  May  28,  1893,  to  the  present. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Marriages  not  solemnized  in  the  temple  are  not 
recorded — or  a  record  of  them  is  not  made — in  that  book  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Where  it  is  done  they  have  records,  I  presume. 
[A  pause.]    No,  it  goes  into  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  comes  into  the  temple.  They  have  to  come  there 
to  be  married,  to  be  placed  on  the  records  we  have  there. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  To  illustrate  by  a  mere  example,  Mr.  Brigham  H. 
Roberts  testified  that  he  was  married  by  Daniel  H.  Wells,  at  Mr.  Wells's 
son's  house,  perhaps,  some  place  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake.  A  marriage 
solemnized  in  such  a  place  would  not  be  recorded  in  the  temple 
records!? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  think  not.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  things 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  1  mean,  do  you  make  a  record  in  the  temple 
records  of  marriages  that  are  solemnized  outside  of  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.   It  is  only  when  persons 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is,  it  has  not  come  under  mv  observation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  understanding  of  the  record  ol  marriages  which 
is  in  the  temple  and  in  vour  charge,  and  of  the  particular  one  which 
you  brought  with  you,  is  that  it  contains  the  record  of  marriages  onh' 
of  those  people  who  were  physically  in  the  temple  and  there  a  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  performed  between  them^ 

Mr.  NicHOii^ON.  \  es. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  your  undei'standing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.  That  is  what  we  have  in  this  book  and  noth- 
ing more,  that  1  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  everybody  whose  name  appears  in  that  book  as 
having  l>een  married  was  married  in  the  temple  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  temple,  yes.  There  is  no  record  of  it  except 
it  is  done  there,  so  far  as  I  know. 
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Mr.  Tatleb.  I  think  that  is  all. 
Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Nicholson- 


Mr.  Tayler.  This  book  is  here  for  our  examination? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Under  the  arrangement  that  has  been  made  and 
announced. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  you  in  a  good  state  of  health 
now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  ill  to  some  extent  for  about 
five  months. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Without  going  into  the  details,  has  the  illness 
from  which  you  suffer  affected  your  memory  at  times? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  particularly  my  memory.  I  used  to 
remember  everything,  nearly. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  particular  case 
of  Mrs.  Watson.  Do  you  remember  anything  about  refusing  to  give 
a  certificate  of  marriage,  which  was  recorded  in  the  temple,  to  one  of 
the  parties  to  the  marriage  on  application? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  1  do  not  remember  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Worthington.  During  your  time  in  the  temple,  when  parties 
come  there  to  be  married,  is  there  anything  that  you  req[uire  oi  them 
before  the  ceremony  is  performed  and  a  record  made  of  it? 

Mr..  Nicholson.  We  ask  them  all  the  details  of  their  situation,  and 
if  it  is  not  what  is  necessai*y  they  are  not  married. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Let  me  direct  your  mind  particularly  to  what 
1  want  to  get  at.     Do  you  have  any  requisite  in  reference  to  a  license? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  all  have  to  bring  licenses. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Just  explain  what  you  mean  by  a  license. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  license  is  a  legal  certificate  snowing  that  the 
persons  may  be  married. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  It  is  the  form  of  license  which,  after  having 
been  issued  and  after  the  marriage  has  taken  place  and  the  certificate 
filled  in,  is  recoi-ded  in  the  proper  probate  office? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  duplicate  of  all  that  is  done  in 
this  book. 

Mr.  Worthington.  So  far  as  you  personally  know,  and  so  far  as 
vou  believe,  is  there  any  marriage  recorded  in  this  book,  or  has  any 
marriage  been  perfonned  in  the  temple  since  it  was  opened,  except 
where  a  license  was  issued  under  the  law  and  exhibited  to  the  officials 
of  the  temple  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  satisfied  beyond  an^  doubt  whatever,  because 
I  have  never  seen  it,  I  have  never  found  it  Every  one  has  had  a 
license — every  one. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  speak  of  your  subordinates.  How  many 
of  them  have  to  do  with  the  recording  of  these  marriage  certificates? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  one. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Duncan  M.  McAllister. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Has  he  been  there  as  your  assistant  during  all 
the  time  the  temple  has  been  in  existence? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  has  he  alone  the  duty  of  entering  these 
certificates  in  the  book  you  have  produced? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WoBTHTNGTON.  Is  it  in  tlie  same  room  you  occupy,  or  in  it  in 
an  adjoining  room? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  the  same  room. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Under  your  supervision? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Under  my  supervision. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  the  marriage  ceremonies  which  are  per- 
formed in  the  temple  for  time  or  for  time  and  eternity  only? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Time  and  eternity. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Is  any  marriage  ceremony  performed  there 
which  is  for  time  only? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  1  have  not  come  across  anything  of  the  kind 
at  all. 

Mr>  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  known  or  heard  of  any  case  since 
the  temple  was  opened  in  which  there  was  a  marriage  ceremony  for 
time  ana  eternity  which  took  place  outside  of  the  temple  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  matters  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  known  or  heard  of  any  such  cere- 
mony being  performed  except  at  one  of  the  temples? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Only  at  the  temple.  I  do  not  know  about  any- 
thing else.     I  center  on  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  this  book  is  any  record  kept  of  the  mapriage 
ceremony  itself,  what  is  said  at  the  time  of  the  ceremony? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  8ir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  not  a  matter  of  record? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  It  appears  that  the  endowment  house  was  taken 
down  in  1890,  1  believe? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1  think  that  was  the  time  it  was  taken  down. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  It  was  several  years  before  the  temple  was 
opened? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  several  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  werc  there  any  marriages  which  took 
place  in  that  jurisdiction  for  time  and  eternity  dunng  that  interval 
when  there  was  neither  an  endowment  house  nor  a  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  of  anything.  I  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  endowment  house  whatever. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  after  the  endowment 
house  was  taken  down  and  before  the  temple  was  opened. 

Mr.  Ni(  iiolson.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  that  kind  that  was 
done.     It  might  have  been  done,  but  1  knew  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Worthincjton.  Suppose  during  those  years,  from  the  time 
the  endowment  house  was  taken  down  until  the  temple  was  opened, 
some  of  your  members  in  Salt  Lake  City — a  couple—  desired  to  be  mar- 
ried for  time  and  eternit3\  During  that  time,  do  you  know  what  was 
reauired  of  them;  where  they  had  to  go?  Do  you  know  whether  they 
haa  to  go  to  one  of  the  other  temples  to  be  married,  during  that  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Senator  McComas.  Under  the  rule  of  your  faith,  if  you  could, 
would  you  decline  to  repeat  the  endowment  oath? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  what? 
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Senator  McComas.  Would  you  decline  to  repeat  the  oath  in  the 
endowment  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  a  covenant;  yes,  sir;  1  should  not  repeat  it. 
I  would  not  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Hc  has  not  been  asked  any  question  on  that 
subject. 

Senator  McComas.  Could  you,  if  you  were  at  liberty,  repeat  it?  1 
do  not  ask  you  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not. 

Senator  McComas.  You  could  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  present.  I  have  not  fixed  it  on  my  memory. 
It  was  not  necessary. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  should  like  to  have  this  witness  retire,  and 
Mr.  Reynolds,  who  is  here,  sort  of  taking  care  of  him  in  his  illness, 
will  take  care  of  the  book. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Nicholson,  where,  for  instance,  would  be  the 
book  containing  the  record  of  your  own  marriage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  My  own  marriage? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  would  be  in  the  endowment  house;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  coui'se  it  would  not  be  in  the  endowment  house 
building.     There  is  no  such  building  now,  is  there? 

Mr,  Nicholson.  No;  but  there  was  when  I  was  married. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  I  understand.     Where  is  the  record  now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  in  your  office  there  somewhere  with  these  other 
records? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  may  be,  but  I  have  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  had  no  occasion  to  look  at  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  presume  it  is  there  with  the  others? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Tshould  say  so. 

-    TESTIMONY  OF  J.  H.  WALLIS,  SR.— Becalled. 

J.  H.  Walus,  Sr.,  having  previoasly  been  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wouthington.  Mr.  Wallis,  j^esterday,  when  vou  were  leaving 
the  st**nd,  1  asked  you  to  see  if  you  could  recall  the  names  of  any 
other  persons  than  that  of  Mr.  Owen  to  whom  you  had  repeated  the 
alleged  covenant  that  you  said  was  taken  and  the  penalty  that  was 
prescribed. 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Can  you  tell  me  now  of  any  person? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  had  sfloken  to  Doctor  Paden,  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  Prcsbyterian  Church  where? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  first  tell  him  about  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  inform  yo;     a  few  months  back. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  nearly  as  you  can  fix  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Two  or  three  months,  possibly. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  Did  you  tell  him  in  substance  what  you  have 
told  us? 
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Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Did  you  or  did  he  reduce  your  statement  to 
writing? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  do  not  believe  he  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  if  he  did,  you  did  not  see  him  do  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir.     If  he  did,  it  was  after  I  left  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  that  the  only  name  j^ou  can  recall  of  persons 
to  whom  you  made  this  communicration  besides  Mr.  Owen? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Rev.  A.  G.  Christiantson. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  communicate  this  alleged  infor- 
*  mation  to  him  ? 

Mr.  W^allis.  Somewhere  about  the  same  time  it  would  be;  about 
the  time  that  it  was  talked  over  last  winter's  session  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Were  the  two  gentlemen  together  when  you 
made  the  communication,  or  did  you  give  it  to  them  at  different  times 
and  places? 

Mr.  W^ALLis.  At  different  times,  and  separately. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  Was  your  statement  to  Mr.  Christianson  reduced 
to  writing  by  you  or  by  him  in  your  presence? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Neither  of  us. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Can  you  recall  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Rev.  W.  R.  Holway. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  make  the  conmnunication  to  him? 

Mr.  Wallis.  All  about  the  same  time,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Can  you  recall  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  not,  in  this  instance,  give  the  initials. 
It  was  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Hedrick,  of  Salt  L^ke  City. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  What  is  Mr.  Hedrick's  business,  if  he  has  any? 

Mr.  W^ALLis.  He  is  janitor  of  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  1  merely  wanted  to  identify  him.  When  did 
you  make  the  communication  to  him? 

Mr.  Waixis.  All  about  the  same  time. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  Can  you  recall  anybody  else  to  whom  you  gave 
this  information? 

Mr.  Wallis.  There  are  one  or  two  belonging  to  the  same  church. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  Givc  us  their  names. 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  recall  their  names  properly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Givc  us  their  names  as  well  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Wallis.  There  were,  of  course,  a  quantity  more,  but  those  are 
the  only  names  1  have  been  able  to  recall. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  As  to  thcsc  ministers  to  whom  you  made  the 
communication;  did  vou  make  to  it  them  more  than  once? 

Mr.  W^ALLis.  Did  1  what? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  make  this  revelation  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  have  spoken  on  the  subject  a  numl^er  of  times,  but  I 
do  not  know  that  I  went  through  that  ceremony  more  than  once. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  aui  asking  you  only  about  communications 
that  you  made  to  others  with  respect  to  this  ceremony. 

Mr.  Walus.  I  think  possibly  once  in  each  instance. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Why  was  it  that  you  could  not  remember 
yesterday  the  names  of  any  of  these  gentlemen  which  you  have  given 
to-day? 
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Mr.  Walms.  I  had  not  studied  the  matter  at  all.  I  did  not  know 
that  1  would  be  asked  such  a  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  to  all  of  these  men  you  have  said  that  you 
made  the  communication  a  few  months  ago. 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  you  said  you  had 
been  tellinff  a  great  many  people  about  this  for  nearly  a  year.  Can 
you  remember  any  of  the  persons  to  whom  you  made  the  communica- 
tion longer  ago  than  two  or  three  months? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  remember  them  further  back. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  neglected  to  ask  you  the  question  which  I  put 
to  another  witness.     Has  your  throat  eveV  been  cut? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Well,  not  yet.  I  have  had  one  rib  broken.  I  do  not 
know  whether  that  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Hail  what  if 

Mr.  Walus.  One  rib  broken  by  being  knocked  down  on  the  main 
street  of  Salt  Lake  City.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  anything  to 
do  with  it. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  If  you  have  any  information  on  the  subject  we 
shall  be  glad  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  should  have  gone  into  the  matter  if  I  had  known 
who  he  was. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Havc  you  ever  been  arrested  at  any  time! 

Mr.  Wallis.  Been  what? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Been  arrested? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  memory. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Do  you  thmk  you  might  have  forgotten  that? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Hardly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wanted  to  know.  Have  you  had  any  diffi- 
culty out  there  with  reference  to  a  charge  of  having  set  fire  to  your 
shop  or  some  building^ 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  never. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Havc  you  had  any  difficulty  of  that  kind  grow- 
ing out  of  a  charge  that  you  made  against  somel)ody  else  out  there  of 
setting  his  own  place  on  tire? 

Mr.  Wallis.  There  was  a  store  set  on  fire  in  close  proximity  to  me, 
about  the  distance  of  from  here  to  the  wall  [indicating].  I  made  no 
charge. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  made  no  charged 

Mr.  Walus.  None  at  all.  My  building  escaped  fire,  and  so  I  took 
no  notice  of  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  not  charge  a  man  with  having  set  fire 
to  it? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  WouTHiNGTON.  When  was  the  occasion  when  your  rib  was 
broken  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  would  be  as  near  twelve  months  ago  as  possible. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  You  then  lived  in  Salt  Lake  ('ity? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  lived  there  since  1893—1892  or  1893. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  it  daylight  or  darkness? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Daylight. 

Mr.  WoHTHiNGTON.  On  the  main  street? 

Mr.  Walus.  On  the  main  street. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  it  the  result  of  a  fall? 
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Mr.  Wallis.  No;  it  was  a  blow  that  I  got  that  altered  the  shape  of 
my  physiognomy  for  some  little  time. 

Senator  McComas.  If  you  intend  to  refer  to  it  again,  I  suggest  that 
you  give  the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  he  made  the  charge  and 
to  whom,  and  the  time  and  place,  so  far  as  you  can  and  if  you  can. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  Senator  will  perceive  that  a  cross- 
examination  of  this  kind  here,  at  such  distance  from  the  scene,  is 
attended  with  very  great  difficulty. 

Senator  McComas.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  I  nevcr  heard  of  the  man  until  he  was  put  on 
the  stand. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  given  all  you  know  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs,  sir.  [To  the  witness].  Are  you  still  con- 
nected with  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Oh,  no;  at  least  so  far  as  I  know,  1  am  not.  1  gave 
notice  to  the  bishop  of  my  withdrawal. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  ffave  notice  of  your  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.     iTiave  heard  nothing  further  about  it. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  will  be  over  twelve  months  since.  I  did  not 
keep  any  record  of  the  date. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  it  before  or  after  you  began  making  these 
revelations  about  this  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  It  was  about  the  same  time,  I  reckon,  that  1  began 
talking  a  a  good  bit  about  it. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Was  your  withdrawal  in  writing? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  just  Verbally  informed  the  bishop! 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.  The  bishop  met  me  and  asked  me  the  ques- 
tion, and  I  told  him  yes,  I  had  withdrawn  from  all  connection  with 
them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  that  what  vou  call  your  withdrawal? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir.  He  was  the  bishop  and  had  command  of  the 
ward. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(}TON.  Has  the  church  ever  taken  any  action  against 
you,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Unlcss  that  constitutes  a  withdrawal  you  are 
still  a  member  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes;  I  suppose  my  name  would  still  te  on  the  books. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Wallis,  I  do  not  think  we  understand  the  matter 
being  brought  out.  What  kind  of  an  assault  was  it  that  was  made 
upon  you? 

Mr.  Wallis.  A  man  struck  me  with  his  clenched  list  right  on  the 
forehead.  I  was  taken  home  smothered  with  mud  and  blood,  and 
knew  nothing  further  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  who  it  was  that  hit  you? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  suspicion.  The  policeman  said  he 
chased  him  for  about  a  block,  but  could  not  catch  him. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  pay  your  tithes  to  the  church  now? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  you  any  connection  with  the  church? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir.     I  haviB  never  paid  them.    That  was  my  actual 
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withdrawal  from  the  church.  1  went  and  paid  12.75  to  the  bishop's 
wife,  and  1  never  could  get  any  account  of  it.  I  said  I  would  not  pay 
any  more. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  you  said  you  regarded  this 
ceremony,  which  has  been  described,  as  a  sort  of  a  joke.  What  was 
there  in  it  that  made  you  think  it  was  mere  play  ? 

Mr.  Waujs.  That  was  hardly  the  expression  I  should  have  used, 
but  1  meant  I  regarded  it  lightly — that  I  did  not  take  it  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  as  bemg  anything  rather  sacred;  and  I  had  a 
reason  for  that  which  caused  me  first  to  stop  going  to  the  temple.  If 
you  do  not  mind  me  telling  you,  as  it  has  not  been  brought  out  by  the 
different  counsel,  1  will  do  so. 

I  had  a  disagreement  with  my  second  son  and  I  found  that  Mr. 
Nicholson  had  violated  the  secrecy  of  the  temple  by  giving  him  infor- 
mation of  all  the  work  I  had  done,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sacred — 
all  of  the  endowments,  marriages,  and  every thmg  I  had  done  there. 
My  son  used  it  against  me. 

The  Chairman.  Then  when  you  said  you  regarded  it  as  a  joke  you 
meant  by  that  that  it  was  not  sacred  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  sacred.  That  is  my  mean- 
ing. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Why  did  you  volunteer  the  statement  that  you 
looked  upon  it  as  a  vaudeville  performance? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes;  something  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  performance  of 
a  sort. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  you  go  to  see  a  vaudeville  show  do  you 
regard  it  as  sacred  ? 

Mr.  Wallis.  No,  sir;  but  there  is  supposed  to  be  something  sacred 
in  the  covenants  of  the  temple. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  That  is  what  I  thought  until  you  spoke. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  regarded  these  ceremonies  differently  during  the 
latter  period  of  time  that  you  were  taking  them  from  what  you  did 
before  in  the  earlier  periods? 

Mr.  Wallis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  But  you  kept  on  taking  them.  You  did  not 
sever  your  relations  with  the  church  until  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  you 
thought,  gave  out  something  that  you  thought  he  should  not  have 
given  out? 

Mr.  Wallis.  That  is  when  I  gave  it  up. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  If  he  had  not,  you  would  be  at  it  still? 

Mr.  Wallis.  I  do  not  fancy  I  would,  because  I  had  very  nearly 
exhausted  the  list  of  parties  I  had  to  go  through  for. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  cross-examination  of  wit- 
nesses hfw  been  concluded.  Is  there  anybody  you  want  to  cross-examine, 
Mr.  Woi-thington? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  No;  we  are  through. 

The  Chairman.  Stand  aside,  Mr.  Wallis. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  are  not  quite  ready  to  go  on  now.  We  should 
like  to  look  at  the  record  which  is  here. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  40  minutes  a.  m.)  the  committee  took  a 
recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lundstrom  to  take  the  stand  again. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  AITGITST  W.  LUITDSTBOK— Continued. 

August  W.  Lun  dstrom,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  desire,  Mr.  Lundstrom,  to  have  a  correct  under- 
standing of  what  you  meant  to  say  this  morning  in  connection  with 
your  statement  that  you  had  married  a  plural  wife.  I  ask  it  because 
the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  some  person  who  heard  it  was  differ- 
ent from  mine.  My  understanding  was  that  you  had  married  a  plural 
wife,  a  woman  who  was  dead  at  the  time,  and  married  her  for  eternity 
only.     Is  that  correct'^ 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  an  intelligent  newsj^aper  man — and  he  is  not 
here,  so  I  can  not  be  charged  with  flattering  him — who  stated  it  so 
differently  that  I  feared  I  might  have  misunderstood  the  statement  of 
the  witness. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  wish  to  state  it  is  not  generally  understood  to 
be  in  marriage.     It  is  not  called  marriage.     It  is  called  sealing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  But  then  it  is  a  wife  just  the  same,  and  in  the 
marriage  formula  they  are  pronounced  husband  and  wife  for  all 
eternity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  sealed  to  your  legal  wife  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  that  your  first  marriajge  to  her? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No;  I  had  been  married  five  years  previous  to 
that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  this  country? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  this  country. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  first  married  to  her? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  where  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  By  Acting  Bishop  A.  W.  Carlson,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth ward. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  whereabouts  were  you  married? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  In  his  residence. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  some  time  following  that  legal  marriage  you 
proceeded  to  be  sealed  to  your  wife  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir;  for  the  next  life.  It  was  only  a  mar- 
riage in  the  first  place  for  this  life. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  sealed  to  her  in  the  temple  for  time  and 
eternity? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  were  you  sealed  to  her  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  It  was  the  first  week  of  August,  1894. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  receive  any  certificate  or  memorandum  at  the 
time  you  were  sealed  to  your  wife  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  haa  the  marriage  certificate 
before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  marriage  certificate  from  whom? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  From  the  county  oflicials  and  A.  W.  Carlson,  who 
married  us. 
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Mr.  Tatleh.  Were  there  witnesses  also  whose  names  were  appended 
to  vour  marriage  certificate? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Who  performed  or  was  in  charge  of  the  ceremony  by 
which  you  were  sealed  to  your  wife  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  John  R.  Winder. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  at  that  time,  as  now,  a  counselor  to  the  presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  He  was  at  that  time  counselor  to  the  presiding 
bishop  of  the  church — Bishop  Preston. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions  in  reference  to 
the  obligations  you  have  testified  to.  To  how  many  persons,  within 
your  knowledge,  have  these  obligations  been  administered  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  To  how  many? 
.    The  Chairman.  Yes.     You  have  been  present  on  soveral  occasions? 

Mr.  LxTNDSTROM.  I  can  not  give  the  exact  number.  It  would  be 
impossible;  but  some  days  it  will  probably  have  been  over  fifty  and 
other  times  it  would  be  over  thirty  or  forty;  but  it  is  all  administered 
to  them  all  at  once,  the  same  as  to  ono. 

The  Chairman.  On  how  many  dif  rent  occasions  have  you  been 
present  when  this  obligation  was  tak(Mi  ( 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Six  diflferent  times. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  many  would  you  say,  in  your  best  judg- 
ment, this  obligation  was  administered  on  the  six  diflferent  occasions? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  I  judge  it  would  be  between  250  and  300  in  all. 

The  Chairman.  Must  tne  endowment  obligation  be  taken  by  any 
particular  persons  in  the  church?  Is  it  obligatory  upon  ceilain 
persons  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  is  not  obligatory,  but  it  is  a  sign  of  weakness 
in  the  faith  if  a  person  neglects  going  to  the  temple. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  endowment  obligation  taken  by  the  officials 
of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  1  suppose  so;  because  they  are  supposed  to 
be  good  in  the  faith? 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  taken  by  the  apostles? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  other  officials  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Ldndstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  taking  of  this  oath  or  obligation,  which  you 
have  described,  attended  with  any  ceremonies  if 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  I  did  not  quite  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  taking  of  this  obligation  attended  with  any 
ceremonies? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes;  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  What  ceremonies? 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  The  whole  proceeding  is  a  series  of  ceremonies 
which  1  could  not  describe.  It  would  take  a  long  time  to  do  it,  and  I 
do  not  feel  disposed  to  do  so. 

The  CiiAiuMAN.  Directing  your  attention  to  one  portion  of  the  cere- 
mony, if  it  be  a  portion  of  it,  can  you  tell  whether  any  robes  are  used 
in  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Lundstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  marks  on  these  robes,  and  if  so,  what? 
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Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Not  on  the  robes. 

The  Chairman.  On  what? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  There  are  no  marks  on  the  robes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  marks  on  anything? 

Mr.  LuNi>8TROM.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  On  wnat? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  There  are  ceitain  marks  on  the  garment,  as  it  is 
called — the  garment  of  the  holy  priesthood. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  those  marks? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  There  are  the  marks  of  the  holy  priesthood  or  the 
marks  of  the  temple;  supposed  to  be  signs  to  remind  the  individual 
who  wears  the  garment  of  the  covenants  he  made. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  state  about  on  what  portion  of  the 
garment  these  marks  appear? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  There  is  a  mark  on  the  right  and  on  the  left  breast 
one  in  front  of  the  navel,  and  one  on  the  right  knee. 

The  Chairman.  What  arc  the  marks?  What  is  the  nature  of  them, 
as  to  whether  they  are  rents  in  the  garment? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  knee  mark  and  the  mark  in  front  of  the  navel 
is  like  an  ordinary  buttonhole;  but  the  mark  on  the  left  breast  is  like  a 
pair  of  compasses  and  on  the  right  breast  it  is  like  a  square. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  they  signify? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  Ws  never  explained  any  more  than  as  the  marks 
of  the  holy  priesthood.  The  same  marks  are  on  the  curtain  in  the 
temple,  called  the  marks  of  the  temple,  but  it  was  never  explained  to 
me.  VVe  were  promised  to  have  it  explained,  but  it  never  was 
explained  to  me — any  other  nieaning — but  I  understood  it  to  be  to 
remind  us  of  the  covenants  we  have  made.  It  was  not  explained  any 
further. 

The  Chairman.  Are  these  garments  worn  by  all  who  take  the 
obligation  i 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir;  they  always  wear  it. 

The  Chairman.  They  always  wear  it^ 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  They  shall  always  wear  it. 

The  Chairman.  What;  after  the  ceremony  is  over? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  shield  against  all 
danger,  toni|X)ral  and  spiritual. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  anything  in  the  marking  of  these  gar- 
ments, as  you  understood  it,  to  remind  vou  of  the  obligation  you  had 
taken  or  the  penalty  which  would  be  inflicted  if  3'ou  violated  it? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.^  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  The  breast  marks  will  naturally  remind  the  person 
of  the  penalty  for  revealing  or  violating  the  covenants  that  fie  has 
made  by  the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  breast;  and  the  same  in  the 
middle  of  the  body. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  penalty  was  what? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  To  have  the  breast  cut  asunder  and  the  heart  and 
vitals  torn  out. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  significance  of  the  mark  over  the  navel  is 
what?     What  does  that  signify  ? 

Mr,  LuNDSTROM.  That  signifies  that  I  ask  if  1  violate  these  cove- 
nants or  reveal  any  of  these  tokens  I  shall  have  my  body  cut  asunder 
and  my  entrails  gushed  out. 
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The  Chairman.  What  is  the  significance  of  the  mark  on  the  knee? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  My  intimation  was  that  it  was  to  signify  that  all 
knees  shall  bow. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  you  are  enjoined  always  to  wear  these 
garments? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  shall  never  take 
them  off? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Not  any  longer  time  than  necessary  to  change  and 
put  on  clean  ones. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Lundstrom,  was  it  ever  explained  to  you  what 
the  marks  on  these  garments  meant? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  was  not  explained  to  me  what  they  meant. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  never  has  oeen  explained  to  you? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Why  did  you  answer  Senator  Burrows,  then,  and 
state  to  him  what  they  do  mean! 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  Because  from  the  conclusion  I  draw  from  other 
covenants  made,  which  natui*ally  would  signify  the  same. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  it  is  an  inference  of  yours  that  that  is 
what  they  mean? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  is  an  inference  to  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  nothing  that  you  were  ever  told? 

Mr.  LuNDSTROM.  It  was  not  explained  at  the  time. 

ADJOURNMENT. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Taylerf 

Mr.  TATiiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  woiud  make  a  suggestion,  or,  rather, 
an  inquiry,  as  to  what  course  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  pursue.  My 
own  opinion  is  that  we  probably  can  make  more  rapid  progress  by  not 
continuing  to-day  with  the  one  witness  who  is  here,  who  is  not  fully 
ready  to  testify,  because  he  is  awaiting  some  documentary  evidence  to 
accompany  his  statement,  which  he  will  have  by  morning,  and  another 
witness,  who  just  arrived,  after  a  very  long  journey,  and  with  whom  I 
have  not  talked. 

We  expect  to  conclude  the  testimony,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  taken  by 
us,  unless  the  committee  should  have  some  other  plan,  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  next  week;  and  I  suppose  the  committee  are  indifferent, 
largely,  to  the  question  as  to  exactly  what  days  shall  be  taken,  so  we 
get  it  within  that  time  and  not  interfere  too  much  with  their  other 
engagements  and  convenience.  My  suggestion  is  it  would  be  better, 
perhaps,  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow,  but  if  the  committee  desire  to  go 
on,  we  can  put  a  witness  on  and  proceed  as  far  and  as  well  as  we  can 
with  him  this 'afternoon.  I  doubt  whether  in  the  end  we  will  save 
any  time  by  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  anticipate  that  some  of  the  witnesses  will 
be  here  in  the  morning  i 

Mr.  Taylek.  We  will  be  ready  to  go  ahead  in  the  morning,  cer- 
tainly. 1  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  delay  when  we  start  to-morrow 
until  we  finish. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  expect  to  conclude  the  testimony  that  will 
be  offered  for  the  protestants  before  the  adjournment? 

Mr.  Tatlbr.  Within  the  next  three  or  four  working  daya. 
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The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  agreeable  to  counsel  on  the  other  side 
to  adjourn  now  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  are  very  anxious  to  go  ahead,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  we  had  had  the  witnesses  all  here,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
we  would  have  gone  right  through  with  the  testimony;  but,  as  the 
chairman  and  gentlemen  interested  in  the  case  know,  they  have  l>een 
delayed  by  storms  and  otherwise  and  are  not  here. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock;  and,  gentlemen,  let  us  be  prompt,  so  Chat  we  can 
put  in  a  full  day. 

The  committee,  at  2  p.  m.,  adjourned  until  Friday,  December  16, 
1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Washington,  D,  C,  Decemher  16^  190^. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Foraker,  McComas,  Dubois, 
and  Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the 
protestants;  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for 
the  respondent,  and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mrs.  Annie  Elliott. 

TESTIMONY  OF  MBS.  AHHIE  ELLIOTT. 

Mrs.  Annie  Elliott,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  live  at  Jrrice,  Utah, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  In  Denmark. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  Denmark? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  was  born  in  1852,  and  I  come  to  America  in  1872. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  been  married  before  you  came? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  converted  to  Mormonism  before  you  left 
Denmark  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  your  husband  come  to  this  country  with  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No^  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  come  later? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  living  now  that  is,  the  husband  whom  you  mar- 
ried in  Denmark  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  lived  with  him  until  he  died,  did  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  he  die? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why.  in  Elsinore. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  Utah? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When? 

Mrs,  Eluoti.  In  1897. 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  Did  yoa,  after  his  death,  marryt 
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Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  married  in  1899. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  were  you  in  this  country  before  your  hus- 
band came? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  was  in  this  country  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  do  here  after  you  came  and  before 
your  husband  came  overi 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  worked  as  a  cook  for  Mr.  Jensen,  in  Brisham 
City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  he  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  He  was  a  counselor  to  Lorenzo  Snow,  and  he  was 
also  in  some  business  in  the  United  Order  at  that  time.  The  United 
Order  was  an  order  they  had  at  that  time  in  Brigham  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  have  more  wives  than  one? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.     Who  is  "  he  ? "    Jensen  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Jensen,  of  course.  When  your  husband  came,  where 
did  you  live  after  he  came? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  left  Mr.  Jensen's  and  lived  with  Mr.  Hansen,  in 
Brigham  City,  at  the  time  my  husband  come. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  live  with  Mr.  Hansen  after  your  husband 
came  to  this  country  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  A  short  time;  not  very  long. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  then  did  you  and  your  husband  live  together! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  W^hy,  we  lived  in  Logan.  We  went  from  Brigham 
City  to  Logan. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  do  at  Ijogan  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  My  husband  worked  at  anything  he  could  get  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  do  anything? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  I  didn't  do  anything  there  but  take  care  of  my 
family.     I  had  at  that  time  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  children,  have  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  you  stay  in  Logan? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  stayea  in  Logan  eight  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  go  from  Logan? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  To  Elsinore,  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  you  live  there? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  have  lived  there  pretty  much  for  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  do  at  Elsinore? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  have  been  a  nurse  and  midwife  there  for  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  in  any  of  the  temples? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  what  temple? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  The  first  work  I  done  I  done  in  the  endowment  house; 
in  the  old  endowment  house. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  kind  of  work  did  you  do  there? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  was  sealed  to  my  husband.  I  went  with  him  and 
was  married  there  and  sealed  to  him — my  first  husband.  So  far  as  1 
remember,  it  was  in  1875  or  1876,  1  am  not  sure  which.  I  have  it 
down  to  home,  but  1  didn't  bring  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  go  through  the  endowment  house  more  than 
this  one  time? 
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Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir:  not  the  endowment  house. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  wnat  I  say — the  endowment  house. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  only  the  one  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  take  the  endowments  more  than  this  one  time? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  often? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Twice  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  In  the  Salt  Lake  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  think  it  was  in  1896  and  once  again  in  1897. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  take  the  endowments  for  these  last 
times? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  took  the  endowment  for  some  dead  people;  I  went 
through  for  some  dead  ladies. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  they  baptism  ceivmonies  or  marriage? 

Mrs.  Eluott.  Both — all  through. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  you  acted  for  some  dead  persons  who  were 
being  married  for  eternity  to  some  one? 

Mi-s.  P^LLiOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  take  the  endowments  at  any  other  place  than 
those  you  have  named  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  do  any  work  at  any  time  in  the  temple? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  time  I^gan  Temple  was  dedicated  I 
was,  at  that  time,  a  teacher  in  the  relief  society,  and  1  helped  fix  it  up 
and  put  down  carpets,  and  also  made  some  carpets  for  them.  I  helped 
to  get  it  in  use. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  other  work  did  you  do,  if  any? 

Mrs.  P^lliott.  1  didn't  do  anything  else  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  do  any  work  in  the  templeat  Salt  Lake? 

Mrs.  P^lliott.  Why,  ves;  I  done  what  work  I  told  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.   I  mean  in  the  way  of 

Mrs.  Klliott.  Oh,  yes;  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  to  study  again  in  1896. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  study  for  a  nurse? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  nurse  and  midwifery.  I  went  there 
in  the  fall  and  in  the  summer.  I  went  there  and  had  a  blessing  pro- 
nounced on  me,  and  also  went  through  the  temple  at  the  same  time,  as 
I  told  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  receive  some  certificate  from  any  ofiicials 
respecting  your  work  as  a  nurse  or  qualifications  as  a  midwife? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  passed  through  the  l)oard  in  Salt  Lake — the 
medical  board— in  1897,  1  think  it  was,  and  got  my  certificate  giving 
me  permission  to  pnictice. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  kind  of  a  medical  board? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  It  is  where  the  doctors  meet  and  examine  us  if  we  are 
capable  to  do  that  work,  which  was  become  a  law  at  that  time.  It 
was  not  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  a  public  matter,  not  a  church  matter. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Oh,  no;  no  church  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  blessing  which  you  state  you  have  received  was 
in  the  temple? 

Mrs.  Eluott,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  And  pronounced  by  whom;  do  you  remember t 
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Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  there  was  a  number  of  them,  but  the  one  that 
gave  me  the  blessing  was  Apostle  Lyman. 

Mr.  Tayler,  Did  that  blessing  have  anything  to  do  with  your 
employment  or  work  as  a  nurse  and  midwife? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  at  that  time  I  looked  at  it  like  it  had  a  great 
deal  to  do.    It  looked  to  me  like  it  would  help  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  do  not  want  to  take  time  with  it,  but  did  it  make 
some  reference  to  you  as  a  nurse? 

Mrs.  Elliott,  les;  it  said  that  I  was  a  nurse  and  I  was  capable  to 
do  the  work,  and  I  was  set  apart  for  work  in  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Worthington.  By  the  church? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  jrou  the  paper  that  was  given  to  youf 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  the  usual  blessing  that  the  church,  upon  request, 
will  give  to  any  suitable  member  who  is  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  useful  work? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  do  any  other  work  in  the  temple  in  connec- 
tion with  the  temple  work  ? 

Mrs-  Ellioit.  riot  any  more  than  I  have  told  yon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  had  an  impression  you  had  done  something  about 
the  making  of  garments. 

Mrs.  Eixiott.  Yes.  Well,  of  course  I  made  lots  of  them  to  lay  the 
dead  peopleaway  and  also  for  living  people— lots  of  them.  It  is  a  rule 
there  that  we  that  belong  to  the  n^lief  society  generally  go  together 
and  make  the  clothes  and  also  put  them  on  the  way  they  nave  to  be. 
I  have  done  that  for  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Those  were  the  garments  that  were  used  in  going 
through  the  temple  or  in  taking  endowments? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And,  as  I  gather  from  what  you  say,  the  women  in 
the  relief  societies  of  the  church  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  such 
place  as  might  be  provided  and  making  these  garments? 

Mrs.  Elijott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  first  went  through  the  endowment  house  about 
1896? 

Mrs.  Elliott.*  Yes,  sir;  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  that  when  you  were  sealed  to  your  husband. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  married  what  they  call  for  time 
and  eternity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  marriage  in  Denmark  was  the  ordinary  marriage 
ceremonv? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Such  as  is  performed  in  that  country? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  this  ceremony  was  to  have  the  sanctity  of  the 
church's  stamp  and  approval? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  I  want  to  understand.  I  understood 
the  witness  to  say  that  she  took  the  ceremony  in  the  endowment  house 
in  1896. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  No;  the  endowment  ceremony,  but  in  the 
temple. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say  that  she  went 
through  the  endowment  house  first;  in  the  old  endowment  house! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  date  was  that? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  can  not  gfive  you  the  date  exactly,  but  it  was  in  1875 
or  1876;  1  don't  know  for  sure. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Tayler,  if  you  will  let  the  stenographer  read 
your  question  you  will  tiiul  that  you  mentioned  the  year  18^6. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  I  know  I  did  so,  but  that  was  a  mistake.  I  will  ask  a 
few  questions  now  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  you  went  through  the  old  endowment  house  a  few 
years  after  you  came  to  this  country? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  that  time  you  went  through  it  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sealed  to  your  husband  whom  you  had  married  in  Denmark? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  along  about  twenty  years  later,  alon^  about  1896 
or  1897,  you  took  the  endowments  in  the  temple  in  Salt  £ake  for  the 
purpose  of  participating  in  behalf  of  some  dead  woman  who  was  being 
married  to  some  living  man  for  eternity  only? 

Mrs.  Elijott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  She  had  not  said  it  was  a  living  person. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  supposed  it  must  be  that  one  of  the  persons  was  liv- 
ing.    Was  one  of  the  persons  living? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  There  was  a  man  stood  beside  of  me  which  this 
woman  was  sealed  to. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  did  not  attach  aspecial  importance  to  the  particular 
ceremonv  except  that  it  was  one  of  those  they  performed. 

Was  tne  ceremony  that  was  conducted  when  you  were  sealed  to  your 
husband  along  about  1896-  the  same  practically  as  that 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1876,  vou  mean. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.  Was  that  the  same  as  those  that  you  went 
through  along  in  about  1896  or  1897? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  took  some  time  to  go  through  them,  did  it! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  it  took  three  oi  four  hours.  There  was  a 
number  of  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  there  a  number  of  people  present  each  time  you 
went  through  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  quite  a  number  of  people  each 
time. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  church! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  since  you  went  out  of  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  About  18i)7. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  taking  these  endowments  you  were  robed  in  some 
particular  way,  were  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  passed  through  several  different  kinds  of 
ceremonies? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  During  the  time  it  lasted! 
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Mrs.  EixiOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  as  the  ceremonv  went  on- 


Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  yoii  n<»:  think  it  would  be  fair  to  let  this 
witness  state  what  took  place  instead  of  your  putting  the  ceremony  in 
your  own  way  and  liaving  her  say  yes? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler  has  not  asked  the  witness  what  the  cere- 
mony was. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  No:  he  is  stating  the  ceremony  in  his  own  way 
and  asking  her  if  that  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  do  not  care  to  have  this  witness  go  through  a  three- 
hour  ceremony,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  help  this  case  for  her  to 
do  so  at  all.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  lead,  but  only  to  eliminate  a 
large  part  of  the  ceremony  which  1  think  it  would  not  be  profitable  or 
necessary  to  go  over.  I  am  not  wanting  to  do  anything  except  to  get 
that  which  is  salient. 

As  the  ceremonv  went  on  were  there  different  obligations  taken! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  remember  what  was  the  first  one  that  was 
taken? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  think  I  do,  but  I  don't  know  if  I  am  capable  of 
speaking  it. 

Mr.  1  ayler.  Well,  whatever  you  can  remember  about  the  first  one, 
Mrs.  Elliott,  or  any  of  them  that  you  remember.  1  do  not  care  what 
it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Take  your  own  time,  Mrs.  Elliott.  Do  not  be  embar- 
rassed. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  The  first  one  was,  when  we  come  to  a  certain  place, 
if  we  didn't  want  to  go  any  further  and  take  those  oaths  it  was  to  turn 
back  and  go  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  after  you  had  gone  on  for  some  time,  was  it? 

Mi's.  Elliott.  Yes;  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Tayler,  Then  what  is  the  next  thing  that  you  remember  about 
that? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  It  was  where  we  took  the  oaths  then,  which  I  think 
it  is  verv  embarnissi ng  for  me  to  say  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tell  us  what  you  remember. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  One,  I  remember,  they  told  me  to  pmy  and  never 
cease  to  pray  to  get  revenge  on  the  blood  of  the  prophets  on  this  nation, 
and  also  tt^ach  it  to  my  children  and  children's  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  any  other  obligation? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  there  was  some  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  state  what  you  remember? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  it  was  that  if  I  ever  revealed  anything  what 
was  done  in  there,  I  was  to  have  my  throat  cut  from  ear  to  ear  and 
tear  out  my  tongue  by  the  roots.     That  was  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Anything  else  that  you  remember? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  there  is  some  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  State  them,  if  you  can. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  do  not  feel  like  I  can.  I  think  it  was  at  that  time 
too  serious,  and  1  have  always  thought  I  would  put  it  away  and  never 
mention  it,  and  it  seems  like  it  is  hard  for  me  to  do  it.  Of  course,  if 
I  have  to,  1  can. 
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The  Chairman.  Of  course,  witness,  it  is  hard  and  difficult,  but  state 
it  in  your  own  way  the  substance  of  what  you  remember. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  it  was  also  at  a  certain  place  that  if  I  revealed 
anything  my  breast  would  be  cut  open  and  mv  vitals  would  be  torn 
out,  and  another  place  that  my  abdomen  woula  be  torn  open  and  the 
entmils  s<|uirt  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  an  obligation  or  oath 
of  sacrifice,  Mrs.  Elliott? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  that  we  was  to  sacrifice  all  we  owned  if  it 
was  called  for. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  what? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  To  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mrs.  Elliott,  this  endowment  ceremony  in  1896  was 
like  the  one  in  1876? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Y^^s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  change? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  present  or  went  through  the  endow- 
ment house? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  there  must  have  been  about  fifty.  I  don'tlnow 
the  number  exactly,  but  1  should  judge  about  fifty. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1896  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  There  was  more  in  1896  than  there  was  in  1876. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  in  1876  there  were  about  fifty,  you  think  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  very  crowded. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  1896  how  many? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  think  there  must  have  been  up  to  a  hundred.  There 
was  a  large  crowd. 

The  Chairman.  Did  all  those  present  at  the  time  take  this  obligation 
of  which  you  speak? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  taken?  I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
were  standing  together,  or  kneeling,  or  how. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  We  were  standing,  taking  it  by  a  certain  sign. 

The  Chairman.  Doing  what? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  We  hw^  a  certain  sign  by  the  hands,  and  showed  that 
we  were  taking  the  oath. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  were  about  a  hundred,  you  think! 

Mra.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  all  Mormons  in  good  standing  take  these  cere- 
monies; do  you  know? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  anv  recollection  of  anything  in  the  ceremony 
of  an  obligation  respecting  obedience? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes.  I  have  a  recollection  of  it,  but  I  oouldn't  8ay 
how  it  was  worded. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  the  substance  of  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  couldn't  remember  it  exactly.  I  will  have  to  be 
excused  for  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  an  obli^tion,  or  was  it  a  preaching  or  state- 
ment by  some  person  who  was  m  charge  of  the  work? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  there  was  some  speaking  to  the  people  going 
through — one  person  speaking  to  them. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Was  this  matter  relating  to  obedience  something  that 
was  said  by  some  one  to  you  i 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  it  related  to  obedience  a  good  many  places 
when  we  went  through,  which  I  can't  explain. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Obedience  to  what? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  to  the  priesthood. 

Mr.  Worthington!  Mrs.  Elliott,  when  was  it  that  you  la*<t  married? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1  miirriH  in  1891). 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  your  husband's  full  name? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  David  H.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Worthin<tTon.  He  lives  where? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  In  Price. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  his  business! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Liveryman. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  he  a  Monnan? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  When  did  you  cease  to  bo  a  member  of  the 
Mormon  Church  'i? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  AboutLSJ^Tor  1898   -the  bo<(innin«,M»r  1S98,  some  time. 

Mr.  Worthin<;ton.  In  what  way  was  your  <onnection  with  the 
church  terminated^ 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Ik) fore,  do  you  mean  'i 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  say  in  what  way  did  you  cciisc  to  be  a  Mor- 
mon?    Did  you  withdraw  or  were  you  excommunicated? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  withdrawed  from  the  church. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  that  withdrawal  in  writing  or  merely  a 
verbal  communication? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  wont  to  the  bishop  at  Elsinoreand  told  him  I  didn't 
.  think  1  cared  to  be  a  momlxu-  any  longer. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  tinie  in  1897  was  that? 

Mrs.  Elliott.   I  think  it  was  in  the  spring. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  it  l)efore  or  after  the  death  of  your  first 
huslmnd  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  it  was  after. 

Mr.  Worthin<;ton'.   What  tune  in  1897  did  he  die? 

iVIrs.  Elliott.  He  died  in  October. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  understood  you  to  say  just  now  that  you  told 
the  bishop  you  were  going  to  withdniw  in  the  spring. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  then  it  was  next  spring  again. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Which  was  it  now,  the  spring  of  1896  or  1897? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  1897,  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Who  wjis  the  bishop? 

Mi-8.  Elliott,  l^ishop  Jensen. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I'p  to  that  time  had  you  been  a  faithful  mem- 
ber of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthin(;ton.  W  hat  was  it  that  brought  your  change  of  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Oh,  1  come  in  contact  with  p)eople  and  got  a  look 
into  it  an4  decided  that  it  was  not  what  I  thought  it  was. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  these  obligations  you  say  you  have  taken 
have  anvthing  to  do  with  your  leaving  the  church? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  I  looked  at  it  and  I  studied  over  it  a  great 
deal,  and  thought,  **  Well,  it  is  kind  of  an  odd  affair,"  and  I  wondered 
that  I  had  not  seen  it  before* 
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Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  I  ask  you  whether  these  obligations  you  say 
you  had  taken  had  anything  to  do  with  inducing  you  to  leave  the 
church? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  In  a  certain  way  they  had. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  had  you  had  any  trouble  about  those  obli- 
gations from  1876  to  1896?    Had  they  troubled  you  at  all? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  At  times  I  thought  of  it— about  some  of  the  oaths  I 
had  taken,  and  like  this;  but  they  didn't  seem  to  trouble  me  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Worthington.  When  did  it  begin  to  trouble  you  first? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  think  it  began  to  trouble  me  a  snort  time  after  I 
went  through  the  temple  the  last  time,  in  1897. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Your  first  husband  was  a  Mormon,  was  he  not? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  he  go  through  any  of  these  ceremonies  with 
you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  them.    I  was  alone. 

Mr.  Worthington.  When  did  you  first  tell  anybody  about  these 
obligations? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  It  was  last  summer. 

Mr.  Worthington.  To  whom  did  you  tell  the  story  first? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  To  Reverend  Kinney,  I  think  he  is.  He  is  a  rever- 
end in  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  where  does  he  live? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  he  lives,  but  he  visits 
our  place  frequently. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  to  him  about  the 
matter? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  he  come  to  talk  to  me.  I  began  to  visit  his 
church,  and  he  come  to  talk  to  me,  and  I  explained  the  leelings  to  him 
as  I  had. 

Mr.  WoRTinNGTON.  Did  you  join  his  church? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  there  any  person  present  except  him  when 
you  told  him  about  these  things? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  About  these  obligations? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  tell  him  in  substance  what  you  have 
testified  to  here  to-day  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  I  didn't  tell  him  anything  particular  like  that. 
I  told  him  some  few  things  a1)out  those  questions,  and  he  asked  me 
some  few  things,  and  I  said  that  I  felt  like  1  had  a  burden  on  me.  I 
didn't  know  what  it  was.  But  ho  talked  to  me  a  while  then,  and  I  then 
told  him  about  things.     He  is  the  only  one  I  ever  spoke  to  about  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  tell  him  about  this  business  of  aveng- 
ing the  blood  of  the  prophet  on  this  nation? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  1  don't  believe  1  did. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  tell  him  about  the  penalty  of  having 
the  throat  cut  and  the  body  opeiH^l,  and  so  on? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  1  did  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  want  to  know  when  you  first  told  anybody 
about  those  things. 

Mrs.  Ellioit.  I  haven't  told  anybody  about  it.  I  haven't  even  told 
my  husband. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  not  told  anybody  about  it! 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Up  to  the  time  you  got  on  the  standi 

Mrs.  Ellxott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoBTHiKOTON.  When  Mr.  Tayler  put  you  on  the  stand,  so  &r 
as  you  know,  he  did  not  know  what  you  would  say? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  If  Mr.  Tayler  had  a  written  memorandum, 
asking  you  questions  from  it,  you  do  not  know  then  how  he  came  to 
know  what  you  would  say? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Owen,  sitting  behind  Mr. 
Tayler? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  Mr.  Owen.  I  have  never  met 
him. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  never  saw  him? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  When  did  you  get  here 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  got  here  yesterday. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  What  time? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  got  here  about  10  o'clock  yesterday  forenoon — 
right  here  in  this  room,  right  from  the  depot. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  anybody  meet  you  to  bring  you  up  here? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  How  did  you  know  your  way? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  had  my  subpoena,  and  I  asked  the  way  to  this  place. 
I  never  talked  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  you  get  up  here  while  we  were  taking 
testimony  yesterday? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  got  up  here  yesterday  just  as  you  were  opening 
the  court. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  you  get  here  before  the  recess?  You  know 
we  took  a  recess  yesterday  from  a  little  before  12  until  half  past  1. 

Mrs.  EhjJOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  You  were  here  before  that? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Where  did  you  go  during  the  recess? 

Mrs.  Eluott.  I  went  down  to  asK  to  get  a  room — some  place  to  stop. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Whom  did  you  ask? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  asked  a  lady  here.  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now, 
but  she  was  a  stranger  to  me. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  went  to  a  room  down  on — well,  1  can't  tell  you 
exactly  where  it  is,  but  I  can  find  the  place.  It  is  not  very  far  from 
here. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Are  you  stopping  there  now? 

Mrs.  Eluott.  Yes,  sir;  alone  in  a  room. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  you  come  up  here  again  yesterday  after- 
noon? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  And  after  the  session  was  over  where  did 
you  go? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  went  to  my  room. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  anybody  go  with  you? 

•— vol*  5>— 06  M — -18 
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Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  After  the  session  was  over  yesterday,  did  you 
see  anybody  connected  with  this  case  at  ali( 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Nobody  came  to  ask  you  what  you  would 
testify  to? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  bed  early,  and  I  got  up  this  morn- 
ing and  came  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you  never  told  anybody  about  this  matter 
of  taking  an  obligation  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophet  on  this 
nation  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Until  you  told  it  just  there  in  that  chair  a  Itttle 
while  ago? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  are  positive  of  thati 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  ucvcr  told  anybody  about  the  matter  of  the 
penalties  of  cutting  the  throat  and  opening  the  body  and  so  on  until 
you  told  it  to-day  f 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Worthington.  If  Mr.  Tayler  has  a  memorandum  of  what  you 
would  testify  to  and  was  asking  you  questions  from  it,  you  do  not 
know  where  it  came  from  or  how  he  came  to  know  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  1  do  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  never  told  him? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  I  never  told  anybody. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  that  is  just  as  true  as  anything  you  have 
told  on  this  stand,  is  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  considered  I  had  put  it  away  and  never 
mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  joined  any  church  at  all? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  sav  all  Mormons  in  good  standing  go 
through  this  same  ceremony.  Vou  do  not  know  anything  about  tluit 
except  that  a  number  have  gone  through  when  you  did,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  know  that  much.  I  know  you  couldn't  get  a 
recommend  from  the  bishop  without  you  had  pretty  good  standing  to 
go  through  the  temple. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  what  you  meant  when  you  said  they 
all  took  this  obligation? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Because  you  say  this  obligation  was  taken 
when  you  went  through,  you  suppose  it  was  always  taken  by  every- 
body? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  great  many  Mormons 
never  take  any  endowment  ceremony  at  all? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes;  there  is  lots  that  don't  take  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Can  they  not  be  in  good  standing  without  tak- 
ing it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  They  are  not  considered  so  very  good  if  they  don't 
take  it 
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Senator  Overman.  Can  one  occupy  the  position  of  an  apostle  or 
priest  without  taking  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  think  you  know  that,  do  you? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  know  that  by  the  rules  of  the  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  that  a  printed  rule,  in  a  book  or  anything? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Well,  I  have  known  of  a  lot  of  elders — a  lot  being 
called  to  be  an  elder,  and  being  called  on  a  mission,  and  I  know  they 
couldn't  go  on  a  mission  without  having  their  endowment 

Mr.  \\  orthington.  How  do  you  know  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  know  it  personally,  because  I  have  been  talking  to 
the  Deople. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  1  understood  you  to  say  you  participated  in  the 
making  of  the  robes  used  in  the  endowment  house. 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Were  thei%  any  marks  or  symbols  on  these  robes? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  they? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  there  is  a  heart  on  the  left  side  and  a  square 
on  the  right  side,  and  some  shape,  like  cut  into  both  sides  here 
[indicating]  in  front,  and  then  there  is  one  on  the  knee. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  what  those  signify  ? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  W^hy,  I  have  never  had  it  explained  to  me,  only  I 
have  talked  to  people  about  it  and  also  talked  with  my  husband  about 
it.     Of  course,  you  would  mostly  call  it  our  own  ideas  about  it. 

The  Chaiiuman.  What  was  the  general  understanding  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  thought  the  marks  w^as  to  remember  us  about  the 
different  oaths  we  had  taken,  and  not  to  forget  it.  I  thought  the 
marks  was  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  have  any  relation  to  the  penalty  to  be 
inflicted? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  I  thought  so. 

Senator  Foraker.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  these  penalties  you 
have  described  being  inflicted  upon  anyone? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Excuse  me;  I  didn't  understand  you. 

Senator  Foraker.  The  cutting  of  the  throat,  ana  the  opening  of  the 
body,  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No;  I  never  heard  of  it  beinff  done  to  anybody. 

Senator  Foraker.  Are  you  going  back  to  iTtah  to  live? 

Mrs.  Eixiott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  these  garments  worn  outside  the  temple? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  the  garments  are  always  worn  by  the  people 
that  went  through  the  endowment  house. 

Senator  Overman.  Always  worn  as  undergarments? 

Mrs.  Eluott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  By  male  and  female  i 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  With  the  same  signs  on  them? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Ovebman.  Mrs.  Elliott,  do  you  tell  us  that  all  the  Mormons 
in  good  standing  in  this  room  have  those  garments  on? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  they  have. 

Senator  Forakeb.  Have  you  any  fear  of  these  punishments  or  any 
of  them  being  inflicted  upon  you  when  you  return  to  Utah? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  no,  1  have  not. 

Senator  Forakeb.  You  have  no  apprehension  at  all  of  danger? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Do  you  imagine  that  you  are  likely  to  suffer  in  any 
way  in  consequence  of  it? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  I  imagine  I  am,  in  the  line  of  my  business. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  mean  by  that  that  Mormons  will  not  be 
likely  to  employ  you  as  a  midwife  hereafter? 

Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Chaibman.  Is  that  all,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Mr.  Jackson. 

» 

TESTIMONY  OE  CHAKLSS  H.  JACKSOIT. 

Chables  U.  Jackson,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Charles  H.  Jackson. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Taylee.  How  lon^  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  lived  near  Boise  for  the  past  twelve  years. 
My  residence  has  been  for  the  past  ten  years  at  a  place  called  Orchard, 
25  mile^  southeast  of  Boise. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  in  the  insui*ance  business  and  in  ranching. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  your  {)lace  of  business  is  where? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  in  Boise. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  you  go  there  every  day? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No;  I  practically  now  make  Boise  my  residence, 
although  my  ranch  and  where  my  family  spend  most  of  the  time  is  at 
Orchard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  go  from  to  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  came  from  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  something  about  the  politics  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  party 
there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  then  in  charge  of  the  campaign  last  fall? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long,  Mr.  Jackson,  have  you  given  attention  to 
political  conditions  in  Idalio? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  engaged  in  every  campaign  since  1894. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  matter  of  public  and  political  history,  what  sub- 

i'ects  have  agitated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Idaho  particularly  in  the 
ast  few  years? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  great  question  with  us  in  Idaho  has  been  the 
growing  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  its  interference  in  State 
affairs. 
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Mr.  Tatler-  And  has  that  been  generally  or  only  locally  interest- 
ing and  discussed? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  made  the  paramount  issue  in  the  last  campaign. 
It  was  the  one  subject  which'  the  Democratic  party  and  independents 
discussed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  what  particular  forms  has  this  question  of  so-called 
Mormon  interference  in  State  aifairs  expressed  it«?elf  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  By  the  visits  of  the  apostles  of  the  church,  residents 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  coming  into  Idaho  and  directing  the  people  of  their 
faith  how  to  vote,  both  by  saying  that  it  was  the  revelation  that  they 
should  vote  such  and  such  a  ticket  and  the  desire  of  the  church  author- 
ities to  have  them  do  so.  . 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  what  public  legislation  has  been  effected  or 
sought  or  threatened  by  this  so-(»lled  Mormon  invasion? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  matter  became  one  of  vital  interest  two  years 
ago.  when  the  apostle,  John  Henry  Smith,  came  to  Boise  while  the 
Idano  legislature  was  in  session,  and  there  procured  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  through  the  Idaho  legislature  providing  for  submitting  to 
the  people  at  the  next  election  the  question  whether  a  constitutional 
convention  should  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  out  of  our  State 
constitution  that  clause  which  prohibits  polygamv  in  the  State.  Dur- 
ing that  same  session  of  the  Idaho  legislature,  John  Henry  Smith  pro- 
moted or  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  which  provided  a  bounty  on  all 
sugar  raised  in  the  State  during  the  years  1903  and  1904.  These  two 
measures  were  and  are  to-day,  by  public  opinion,  attributed  to  the 
active  interference  of  John  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Tatler.  What  interest  had  John  Henry  Smith  or  the  Mormon 
Church,  if  you  know,  in  the  subject  of  a  bounty  on  sugar,  so  far  as  the 
State  of  Idaho  was  concerned? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  Mormon  Church,  as  I  understand  it,  with 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  owns  the  sugar  factories,  with  one  exception.  Pres- 
ident Joseph  F.  Smith  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  president  of — I  believe 
it  is  called  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company,  recognized  as  a  Mormon 
institution. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Have  you  finished  your  statement  in  that  connection? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Jackson,  as  a  public  man,  of  the 
circumstances  leading  up  to  the  nomination  of  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  in  Idaho  this  year? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  My  information  comes  from  conversations 
which  I  had  with  members  of  that  convention,  and  from  the  public 
printed  reports. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Who  is  the  present  governor? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Morrison. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Is  he  serving  his  second  term,  or  his  first  term  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  is  his  first  term. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  special  criticism 
of  him  as  a  Republican  governor,  by  Republicans? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  for  any  public  act  of  his.  He  is  held  by  the 
people  generally  of  Idaho  to  have  made  an  excellent  governor.^ 

Mr.  Tatler.  Is  there  any  respect  in  which  he  has  ^en  criticised  by 
anv  part  of  his  partv  or  the  people? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Wny,  he  came  into  collision  with  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.    Mr.  uooding  was  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
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oommittee  in  1902.  Mr.  Gooding  aspired  to  be  goveitior.  He 
effected  combinations  which  eventually  nominated  him,  and  it  was  in 
collision  with  these  combinations  that  Mr.  Morrison  fell  down. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  1904,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  this  past  summer. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  the  politics  of  the  governor? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  is  a  Republican,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  that  I  have  interrupted  your  narrative,  I  want 
to  ask  about  Mr.  Smith.  His  name  is  Jonn  Henry  Smith,  I  think 
you  said? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  does  he  hold  in  the  Mormon  Church, 
if  you  know. 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  is  an  apostle. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  did  the  defeat  of  Governor  Morrison  have 
to  do  with  Mormonism?    How  is  it  connected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  understood  in  Idaho  that  the  Mormon  Church 
defeated  Governor  Morrison  for  renomination. 

Senator  Foraker.  Under  the  leadership  of  Gooding? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  Gooding  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  may  briefly  state  what  is  the  ground  of  the  belief 
that  the  Mormon  Church  defeated  Governor  Morrison  for  the  renomi- 
nation. 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  Idaho  we  have  21  counties,  of  which  6  are  abso- 
lutely controlled  by  the  Mormons;  that  is,  the  large  percenta^  of  the 
voters  of  those  6  counties  are  Mormons.  The  Mormon  counties  voted 
entirely  for  Mr.  Gooding;  and  whatever  the  Mormon  Church  desires 
in  Idaho  is  carried  out.  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  party  to 
go  against  the  Mormon  Church  in  Idaho,  whether  he  is  a  Kepublican 
or  a  Democrat. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  it  is  impossible  to  go  against  them  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  mean  that  unless  tne  Mormon  Church  supports  the 
individual,  you  might  as  well  give  up.     There  is  no  hope  for  you. 

Mr.  Tayxbr.  You  say  there  are  6  out  of  21  counties  that  are  con- 
trolled absolutely  by  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  are  called  Mormon  counties.  Then  there  are 
other  counties  along  the  southern  tier  of  counties  of  Idaho  in  which 
the  Mormons  have  large  colonies  and  where  they  practically  hold  in 
the  counties  the  balance  of  power,  as  in  the  State  they  hold  the  balance 
of  power. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  result  is  that  in  the  legislature  how  many  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  and  how  many  of  the  members  of  the  house  are 
necessarily,  if  the  Mormon  Church  desires  it,  elected  by  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  practically,  the  six  Mormon  counties  return 
about  a  third  of  the  Idaho  legislature.  We  have  one  senator  from 
each  county,  therefore  there  would  be  six  senators  from  the  Mormon 
counties.  Then,  in  addition,  in  some  of  the  other  southern  counties 
the  Mormons  have,  as  I  stated,  the  control  and  are  able  to  secure  the 
nomination,  whereby  the  party  usually  controls  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  it  is  in  the  same  ratio  in  the  house. 

Senator  DuBOia.  How  many  members  of  the  house  are  there  now? 
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Mr*  Jackson.  I  believe  there  are  48.     I  am  not  positive  on  that  point. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  ask  this  question  to  make  it  clear:  What  is 
the  constitutional  limit  of  the  Idaho  legislature? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  not  entirely  certain. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  70,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  There  is  one  senator, 
is  there  not,  from  each  county? 

Mr.  Jackson.  From  each  county. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  makes  21  senators. 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  there  were  21  senators,  then  there  would  be  48 
members. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  may  state,  Mr.  Jackson,  as  chairman  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic committee  last  year,  what  you  know  of  the  issues  on  which  that 
campaign  was  fought,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Mormons  in  connection 
with  it. 

The  Chaibman.  You  mean  this  year,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  mean  this  year,  1904;  I  meant  the  year  just  passing. 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  Question  became  acute  from  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  the  constitutional  resolution  and  of  the  sugar-bounty  bill. 
The  matter  was  brought  to  public  notice,  and  the  people  were  generally 
aroused  over  the  matter  by  reason  of  the  proceedings  before  this 
committee. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Jackson,  will  it  disturb  you  if  I  ask  what  this 
sugar- bounty  provision  is? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  much  bounty  is  paid,  and  on  what  is  it  paid? 

Mb.  Jackson.  It  provides  that  a  bounty  of  1  cent  a  pound  shall  be 
paid  in  the  year  1903  on  all  sugar  manufactured  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  on  the  beets,  but  on  the  sugar? 

Mr.  Jackson.  On  the  sugar;  yes,  sir:  and  a  bounty  of  half  a  cent 
a  pound  on  sugar  manufactured  in  1904.  From  statements  made  by 
thofte  in  control  of  the  management  it  is  estimated  that  the  sugar 
bounty  in  1903  amounted  to  176,000,  and  in  this  present  year  will 
amount  to  about  $160,000. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  And  how  much  of  that  goes  to  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  are  four  sugar  factories,  and  three  of  them  are 
Mormon.  I  do  not  know  the  capacity  of  the  outside  concern.  It  has 
lately  been  erected. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Did  you  say  Joseph  F.  Smith  was  the  president  of 
the  company  which  owns  these  factories? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Fobakeb.  Do  you  know  anything  about  what  bounties,  if 
any  at  all,  are  paid  in  other  States  for  the  production  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

The  Chaibman.  Now,  go  on  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  situation  in  Idaho  in  regard  to  the  Mormon  inter- 
ference in  politics  had  been  known  up  to  that  time  practically  only  to 
the  leaders  of  both  parties.  All  of  us  who  had  campaigned  in  the  State 
were  aware  that  Mormon  officials,  Mormon  priests  or  apostles,  had 
come  into  Idaho  during  the  different  past  elections  and  had  influenced 
the  people.  It  was  a  matter  known  to  the  politicians  of  both  parties 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  secure  the  Mormon  support  in  order 
to  be  successful  in  tne  State.  Both  the  Democrats  and  the  Republi- 
cans figured  on  how  best  to  do  this,  both  in  the  selection  of  candidates 
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and  in  the  preparation  of  the  platform.  Wben,  however^  tiie  pvpeoed- 
logs  before  this  committee  developed  the  &ct  that  polygamy  was  Ymng 
practiced,  I  think  most  of  the  men  in  Idaho  began  to  ezanune  into  the 
situation  much  closer.  Up  to  that  time  we  lutd  treated^  it  more  as  a 
partisan  political  question.  After  that  time  we  treated  it  as  a  public 
question  outside  of  politics. 

The  matter  was  started  by  the  Ada  County  Democratic  conyention, 
which  was  held  on  the  3d  of  June  of  this  year  to  elect  delegates  to  the 
State  convention  to  be  held  at  Weiser,  which,  in  turn,  was  to  select  the 
delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  convention.  In  that  Ada  County  convention 
a  resolution  was  passed  directing  the  delegates  from  that  county  to  see 
that  a  resolution  was  put  in  the  State  platform  instructing  our  State 
delegates  to  St.  Louis  to  secure  the  adoption  of  a  plank  declaring  against 
polygamy  and  the  church  interference  in  politics. 

Al^ut  a  week  after  that,  I  think  on  tlune  10  or  about  that  date,  the 
State  convention  was  held  at  Weiser  to  elect  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis 
convention. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  if  you  were  a  delegate  to  these 
conventions? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  reso- 
lutions of  the  Ada  County  convention,  which  prepared  this  first  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  polj^gamy  and  church  interference  in  politics.  I  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Weiser  convention,  and  there  the  fight  was  on  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  which  was  introduced  from  my  county. 

Tne  Chairman.  Proceed  with  your  narrative. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  maintained  in  that  convention  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Democratic  party  to  get  this  situation  into  the  national 

f)latform,  and  the  Ada  County  resolution  was  introduced.  That  reso- 
ution  was  opposed  by  the  Mormon  counties.  The  delegates  from  those 
counties  are  not  always  Mormons  by  religion.  They  are  alwavs  Mor- 
mon in  political  action.  In  that  debate  the  president  of  the  iC^mont 
County  stake,  Mr.  Bassett,  stated  that  if  this  resolution  was  withdrawn 
and  no  reference  was  made  to  it  in  our  platform  he  himself,  one  of  the 
leading  Mormon  officials  of  Idaho — there  being  none  higher  than  him- 
self in  the  State— would  pledge  himself  to  go  to  Salt  Ls^e  City  and  see 
President  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  ask  him  not  to  interfere  any  loneer  in 
Idaho  politics.  Against  the  vote  of  the  Mormon  counties  the  resolution 
was  passed,  and  the  delegates  from  Idaho  were  instructed  to  introduce 
this  resolution  into  the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the  St.  Louis 
convention. 

We  also  called  attention  in  that  resolution  at  the  State  convention  at 
Weiser  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Idaho  regarding  this  question. 
We  pointed  out  that  there  were  no  adequate  penalties  to  punish  those 
who  were  committing  the  crime  of  polygamy,  and  we  pointed  out  this 
church  interference  m  political  affairs,  and  we  asked  the  Democratic 
voters  to  bear  this  in  mmd  when  electing  delegates  to  the  nominating 
convention  which  was  to  be  held  in  Lewiston  on  August  15. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Jackson,  have  you  that  resolution} 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  not  the  resolution.  Senator.  It  was  printed 
in  the  Boise  Statesman  the  day  following  that  convention. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  reach  that  later.  Go  on  with  your  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Jackson.  1  have  a  memorandum  of  the  paper  in  which  it  can 
be  found. 
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Hie  CfTATRifAW.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Jaokson.  We  held  a  convention  in  Ada  County  to  elect  dele- 
gates to  this  nominating  convention  at  Lewiston — ^and  by  nominating 
oonvention  I  mean  the  convention  which  was  to  select  candidates  for 
the  State  offices,  governor,  etc. — in  the  latter  part  of  July,  I  think. 
In  that  convention  we  introduced  a  strong  resolution  pointini;  out 
specifically  the  crime  of  polygamy  and  also  the  evils  of  this  church 
interference  in  political  affairs,  and  by  resolution  of  that  convention  a 
cop^  of  our  platform  re^i-ding  these  questions  was  submitted  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  committee,  who  was  then  Mr.  Good- 
ing, and  was  directed  to  be  sent  to  the  Republican  State  convention, 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  12th  of  August,  asking  the  Republican 
party  to  take  this  matter  up  and  join  with  us  in  taking  these  questions 
entirely  out  of  politics  ana  in  making  it  a  nonpartisan  movement  to 
suppress  polygamy  and  church  interference.  Those  resolutions  were 
certified  to  by  me — I  was  the  chairman  of  that  convention — and  sent 
to  the  Republican  State  chairman  and  to  the  State  convention. 

All  of  this  time  public  opinion  had  been  growing  stronger.  The 
question  was  being  agitated  practically  all  over  the  State.  The  Mor- 
mon counties  were  passing  resolutions  in  their  county  conventions 
deploring  this  action,  while  in  other  counties,  what  we  call  the  gentile 
counties,  they  were  adopting  what  was  known  as  the  Ada  County 
platform  in  regard  to  polygamy. 

When  the  Republican  convention  met  at  Moscow  on  August  12  it 
was  known  that  the  Mormons  were  in  entire  control  of  that  conven- 
tion.    Governor  Morrison 

The  Chaibman.  I  did  not  understand  what  convention  that  was. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  was  the  Republican  convention,  sir.  I  am  try- 
ing to  develop  the  matter  historically,  in  time. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  practically  an  unwritten  law  in  our  State,  fol- 
lowed by  both  parties,  that  a  governor  who  has  made  a  successful 
governor  and  against  whom  there  is  nothing  personally  shall  be 
renominated. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  long  does  a  governor  hold  his  term? 

Mr.  Jackson.  For  two  years.  That  has  been  the  practice  ever  since 
1896, 1  believe— that  is,  to  my  personal  knowledge.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber in  regard  to  1894. 

Governor  Morrison  was  supported  bv  the  leading  Republican  papers. 
Opposed  to  him  was  Mr.  Gooding.  When  the  convention  nominated 
Mr.  Gooding  it  was  so  clearly  understood  that  this  was  done  by  the 
Mormon  Church  that  the  leading  Republican  paper  of  Boise  published 
at  the  head  of  its  editorial  column  tne  words  '^^ion  has  spoken."  In 
that  Republican  convention  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  leaders  was 
President  Parkinson,  who  is  president  of  one  of  the  stakes  in  Oneida 
County.  The  public  and  the  newspapers  attributed  to  Parkinson  the 
control  of  the  Mormon  counties,  and  it  was  stated  then,  and  it  was 
stated  during  the  campaign,  that  the  reward  of  Mr.  Parkinson  in  case 
Mr.  Gooding  should  be  elected  would  be  the  oflSce  of  emigration 
agent ;  and  ^at  was  one  of  the  issues  of  the  campaign,  to  prevent,  if 
ipossible,  that  office  being  filled  by  a  leading  Monnon  official. 

In  order  to  secure  Mr.  Gooding's  nomination  it  was  necessary  for 
President  Parkinson  to  labor  with  one  of  the  northern  counties,  Latah 
County,  from  which  Congressman  French  comes.    Latah  County  had 
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instructed  its  delegate  to  vote  for  the  renomination  of  Governor  Mor- 
rison. It  was  necessary  to  secure  Latah  County  to  nominate  Mr. 
Gooding,  and  it  was  reported  in  the  paper  and  stated  by  the  delegates 
that  Mr.  Parkinson  went  to  Mr.  French  and  told  him  that  unless  he 
threw  the  vote  of  Latah  County  to  Mr.  Gooding  he  would  not  receive 
a  renomination.     Latah  County  voted  after  that  for  Mr.  Gooding. 

Mr.  Parkinson  was  in  such  control  of  that  convention  that  the  pres- 
ent attorney -general,  who  is  a  Mormon,  was  refused  a  renomination 
practically  only  an  hour  before  the  time  came  to  renominate  him.  He 
expected  to  be  renominated.  The  gentleman  who  was  to  renominate 
him  had  his  nominating  speeeh  prepared.  President  Parkinson,  an 
hour  or  two  before  this  nomination  was  made,  went  up  to  Attomev- 
General  Bagley  and  said  to  him:  "It  is  unwise  to  renominate  youf " 
Some  of  General  Bagley's  friends  objected  to  that,  and  Bagley" asked 
them  not  to  renominate  him  because  if  they  should  it  would  force 
him  to  decline  the  renomination. 

It  was  in  such  a  state  of  affairs — it  was  in  such  a  state  of  public  opin 
ion — that  the  Democratic  convention  met  at  Lewiston  three  days  later, 
on  August  16.  The  great  question  in  front  of  us  was  this  Mormon 
question.  The  gentleman  who  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic 
party,  ex-Senator  Heitfeld,  declared  in  the  early  stages  of  that  con- 
vention that  unless  this  platform— — 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  nominated  for  governor? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  That  unless  this  platform  declaring  against 
polygamy  and  church  interference  was  adopted  he  would  decline  the 
nommation;  and  that  precipitated  the  fight,  the  Mormon  counties  being 
opposed,  the  gentile  counties  endeavoring  to  nominate  him. 

After  a  prolonged  and  excited  session  in  the  committee  on  resolu- 
tions the  committee  finally  brought  to  the  convention  a  resolution 
declaring  against  polygamy  and  cnurch  interference  in  ^wlitics.  The 
convention  adopted,  after  a  debate  and  after  two  votes,  a  resolution 
which  declared  that  we  were  unalterably  opposed  to  polygamj'  and 
church  interference  in  Idaho,  and  pledged  the  Democratic  party  if  put 
in  power  to  carry  out  by  appropriate  legislation  this  declaration. 

After  the  convention  had  adopted  this  resolution  and  Mr.  Heitfold 
had  been  nominated,  the  State  committee  met  and  I  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Immediately  after  my  election  I  held  a  meeting 
with  the  committee  and  with  the  candidates,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the 
paramount  issue  should  be  made  of  this — what  we  call  the  Mormon 
plank.     That  brings  me  up  to  the  end  of  the  convention. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  have  not  with  you  the  resolution  that 
was  adopted  in  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  the  resolution  that  was  adopted  in  the  Stsite 
convention,  but  not  the  first  resolution,  which  brought  this  matter 
before  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  convention  il 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  state  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  part  of  the  platform  which  relates  to  this  ques- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

"We  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabi- 
tation within  the  State  of  UtJih  and  the  complete  separation  of  church 
and  state  in  political  affairs.  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  enact 
such  legislation  as  will  effectually  sii;)[in'^s  such  evils." 
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Senator  Dubois.  Were  there  Mormons  in  that  convention  t 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  oppose  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Bitterly. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  speeches? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  opposed  by  their  speeches  and  their 
votes — by  the  Mormons  themselves  and  by  gentiles  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Mormons. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  all  the  delegates  from  the  Mormon  coun- 
ties are  not  necessarily  Mormons  in  religion,  but  they  are  Mormons 
in  politics.     Will  you  explain  that  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Those  are  what  we  call  the  jac*k-Mormons,  Senator. 
They  are  worse  than  the  original  article.  They  are  willing  to  go  to 
ereater  lengths  than  any  Mormon  is  willing  to  go.  They  are  put  up 
by  the  Mormons,  really,  to  do  the  heavy  work  for  them,  and  while 
t&ey  are  nominall}^  known  as  gentiles,  and  not  affiliated  with  the 
church,  everyone  knows  that  they  arc  Mormons  for  political  purposes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Could  you  recollect  some  of  the  arguments  that 
the  Mormons— not  the  jack-Mormons,  but  the  Mormons — made  in 
opposition  to  this  plank? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  most  striking  statement  that  was  made  in  the 
committee  on  resolutions  was  made  by  a  Mormon,  who  said  that  it 
was  not  yet  settled  whether  one  wife  or  six  was  Christianity.  It  was 
practically  on  that  basis  that  we  got  into  the  fight. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  state  what  the  political  eflfect  to  the  party 
would  be  of  the  passage  of  these  resolutions? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  said  that  it  would  drive  away  every  Mormon 
vote;  that  the  Mormon  people  would  regard  this  resolution  against 
polygamy  as  a  direct  reference  to  the  Mormon  Church  and  as  a  threat 
to  attack  it.  They  told  us  that  if  we  passed  this  resolution  it  would 
defeat  our  ticket.  "  They  stated  that  it  was  their  belief  that  we  had  an 
equal  chance  in  the  State  to  carry  our  election  if  we  did  not  introduce 
this  resolution.  They  threatened  that  if  we  did  pass  this  resolution 
thev  would  leave  us,  and  they  did. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  they  bolt  the  convention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  any  of  the  Mormons  vote  the  Democratic 
ticket? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  one  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tatler.  As  the  campaign  progressed  was  there  anything  that 
occurred  of  a  public  character  of  which  you  have  knowledge,  bearing 
upon  this  situation? 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  soon  as  the  campaign  developed  and  I  returned  to 
Boise,  1  visited  the  southeastern  counties,  Mormon  counties,  and  called 
a  meeting  of  the  county  committee  and  the  State  committeeman  from 
that  county,  and  also  or  leading  citizens  in  the  Democratic  faith,  for 
the  purpose  of  outlining  the  campaign  and  of  finding  out  how  the 
Mormons  were  going  to  act.  I  went  to  Idaho  Falls,  in  Bingham 
County,  to  Pocatello,  and  to  Montpelier,  in  Bear  Lake  County. 

Senator  Dubois.  Pocatello  is  in  what  county? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  Bannock  County. 

There  1  was  told  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  secure  any  support 
at  all  in  the  Mormon  counties.    Ihe  striking  thing  was  this,  that  the 
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gentiles  there,  whether  they  were  Republicans  or  Democrats,  would 
come  to  me  privately,  when  they  were  sure  they  were  not  observed, 
and  say,  "  We  are  with  you,  we  are  going  to  support  your  ticket,  but 
we  do  not  dare  come  out  and  say  so.  If  it  were  Known  that  we  were 
going  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  it  would  ruin  us  in  business/' 
They  said,  ''We  will  be  unable  to  take  any  part  with  you  in  this  cam- 
paign, but  you  can  count  on  us  to  vote  with  you." 

One  of  the  members  of  the  committee  in  Bannock  County,  after 
making  a  speech  in  this  meeting  which  I  had  called  and  declaring  that 
the  Mormons  were  good  people  and  that  he  had  lived  among  them  and 
found  them  all  right,  ana  it  was  an  outrage  that  we  were  persecuting 
them,  left  that  meeting  and  took  me  aside,  and  he  said:  "Jackson,  you 
know  the  reason  that  makes  me  make  this  speech.  If  I  didn't  stand  in 
with  these  people,  I  couldn't  live  here;  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for  you 
just  the  same.'^ 

In  Montpelier  one  of  the  leading  young  Mormons  attended  the  meet- 
ing. He  was  not  a  member  in  gc^  standing.  He  had  offended,  some 
years  ago,  President  Budge  in  a  political  matter.  President  Budge 
directed  him 

Mr.  TArLER.  You  mean  Stake  President  Budget 

Mr.  Jackson.  Stake  President  Budge  directed  him  to  do  certain 
things  regarding  politics  which  this  Mormon  refused  to  do  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  bound  to  obey  President  Budge  in  political 
matters.  This  Mormon  was  thrown  out  of  the  church  for  disobedience. 
I  believe  they  call  it  being  out  of  harmony  with  them.  He  has  since 
been  endeavoring  to  be  reinstated.  He  ca'me  to  my  meeting  at  Mont- 
pelier and  said:  "Mr.  Jackson,  we  are  very  glad  that  this  matter  has 
come  up  in  this  way."  Then  be  drew  out  of  his  pocket  a  clipping 
from  the  Deseret  News,  which  he  stated  was  the  official  organ  or  the 
church.  He  said:  ''Any  editorial  which  appeal's  in  this  paper  is  taken 
by  the  Mormons  generally  to  be  authentic  and  as  representing  the 
authorities  of  the  church.''  I  can  not  remember  much  of  this  clipping 
except  the  main  idea,  in  these  words,  that  anyone  in  the  church  who, 
by  reason  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  endeavored  to  influence  politi- 
cal action  was  a  hypocrite,  a  liar,  and  an  enemy  of  the  church.  This 
fentleuian  then  said:  ''Taking  that  as  being  true,  every  man  of  us 
ere  knows  that  President  Budge  is  a  h3^pocrite,  a  liar,  and  an  enemy 
of  the  church,  because  there  is  not  a  man  present  but  what  knows  that 
in  every  election  President  Budge  directs  tne  voters  of  this  county  how 
to  vote."  This  gentleman  stated  at  that  meeting:  "The  time  has  now 
come  for  the  Mormons  of  Bear  Lake  County  to  show  the  people  of 
Idaho  that  they  are  men  and  not  a  bunch  of  cattle;  that  they  can  vote 
their  consciences  and  not  be  driven." 

That  was  very  satisfactory  to  me,  as  Bear  Ijake  is  practically  the  seat 
of  war  with  us.  President  Budge  is  the  controlling  political  factor  in 
the  Mormon  situation  in  Idaho,  and  this  was  his  nome  county.  I 
arranged  with  this  gentleman  and  the  State  committeeman  there  to 
provide  for  my  meetings  and  look  after  the  speakers  when  they  were 
sent  into  that  county.  They  agreed  to  do  so.  A  short  time  after  that 
I  telegraphed  these  gentlemen  that  the  candidate  for  governor  was 
coming  down  to  speaE  in  their  county,  and  asked  them  to  procure  the 
hall  and  make  arrangements  for  him.  This  man  who  was  so  emphatic 
in  rejoicing  that  this  question  was  being  urged  at  this  time  telegraphed 
back  to  me  that  he  hadn't  any  money  or  any  time  to  devote  to  a  cnusade 
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against  a  ohnrch,  a  people,  or  a  faith,  and  that  those  people  who  believed 
in  such  warfare  shoula  conduct  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  Morman  or  a  gentile? 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  is  the  man  who  made  the  statement  to  me 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  just  wanted  to  know  whether  he  was  a  Mormon  or 
a  gentile. 

Mr.  Jaokson.  He  was  a  Mormon — not  in  good  standing,  however. 

All  during  the  campaign  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
chairmen  of  my  meetings  m  the  southeast.  There  are  few  gentiles  in 
business  in  the  southeastern  part  of  our  State  who  dare  to  come  out 
openly  and  take  a  position  in  opposition  to  what  they  think  is  oppo- 
sition to  the  Mormon  Church. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  ask  this  question  right  there.  I  think  it 
is  in  line.  Did  these  county  conventions  in  the  Mormon  counties 
indorse  our  State  platform? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Iso,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  in  line  there,  if  it  will  not  dis- 
concert you 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  To  detail  what  action  was  taken  in  these  Mormon 
counties  by  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  matter  of  the  county  conventions  was  watched 
with  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  by  the  State  committee.  The  Mormons 
threatened  to  hold  no  county  conventions  whatever.  They,  however, 
in  every  instance,  did  hold  county  conventions.  In  only  one  county 
was  the  State  platform  indorsed,  and  that  simply  by  the  statement, 
''We  indorse  the  National  and  State  platforms,^  no  specific  reference 
being  made  to  this  plank. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson,  you  may  suspend  now,  as  the  time 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  is  near  at  hand. 

1  will  say  to  counsel  on  both  sides  that  to-day  there  is  a  special 
order  in  the  Senate  to  vote  upon  a  proposition  at  3  o'clock,  and  the 
Senators  on  the  committee  will  want  to  be  present.  I  therefore  sug- 
gest it  would  be  better  to  adjourn  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  as  we  could  only  put  in  an  hour  this  afternoon,  anyhow;  and, 
really,  Senators  will  want  to  l)e  present  all  the  afternoon. 

Senator  McComas.  I  would  like  to  ask  just  one  question  in  that 
connection  before  we  stop.  After  you  had  the  returns  of  this  election 
for  governor,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  you  have  any  comment 
upon  a  variation  from  the  prior  party  strength  in  gubernatorial  elec- 
tions in  the  anti-Mormon  and  the  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  say,  Senator,  that  we  have  quite  an  interesting 
little  phase  of  his  testimony  which  relates  to  that  subject  and  answers 
that  question. 

Senator  McComas.  I  would  like  to  have  it  answere'd  now. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  beg  your  pardon,  Senator.  I  did  not  get  the  drift 
of  the  question. 

Senator  McComas.  I  would  like  to  know  if  you  looked  over  the 
returns  of  the  election,  comparing  this  election  for  governor  with  sev- 
eral prior  elections  for  governor  m  Idaho;  and  if  so,  did  you  note  any 
niarked  difference  in  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties in  Mormon  and  in  anti-Mormon  counties  i 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  very  plain. 

Senator  McComas.  What  is  plaint 
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Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  very  plain  that  all  the  Mormons  in  the  Mormon 
counties  voted  against  the  Democratic  p«rty,  and  that  the  increase  in 
the  normal  majorities  in  those  counties  is  tremendous. 

Senator  McComas.  And  how  was  it  in  the  anti-Mormon  counties  in 
respect  to  the  two  candidates  for  governor  compared  with  former 
gubernatorial  elections? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  pluralities  in  the  gentile  counties  increased. 

Senator  McComas.  For  the  Democrats? 

Mr.  Jackson.  For  the  Republicans.  The  Republicans  carried  the 
State  overwhelmingly;  but  the  falling  off  in  tne  gentile  counties  of 
the  normal  vote  which  the  Republican  candidate  should  have  received 
had  the  ratio  of  his  gains  been  kept  up  is  very  marked. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  it  at  that  point.  Is  it  not  a 
fact,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  there  is  a  very  striking  difference  between  the 
growth  of  the  Republican  vote  in  the  Mormon  counties  and  the  growth 
of  the  Republican  vote  in  the  gentile  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Very  striking  indeed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Indicating  a  local  influence  operating  to  produce  that 
result? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-morrow 
morning  at  10  oVlock,  and  I  will  say  to  counsel  that  as  there  will  be 
no  session  of  tlie  Senate  to-morrow  we  can  go  along  for  the  entire  day. 

The  committee  (at  12  o'clock  m.)  adjourned  untfl  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 17,  1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  December  17^  1904' 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  McComas,  Pettus,  Du- 
bois, and  Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler,  counsel 
for  protestants;  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel 
for  the  respondent;  and  Franklin  H.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain 
witnesses. 

TESTIMOBfT  OP  CHABLE8  H.  JACKSON— BESTJXED. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Tayij^r.  Call  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson,  will  you  please  resume  the  stand? 

Chari.es  H.  Jackson,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  TvYLER.  Mr.  Jackson,  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment  yester- 
day you  were  sneaking  of  the  vote  at  the  last  election  in  the  several 
counties  of  Idaho  and  made  some  general  comparison  between  the 
increase  in  the  Republican  vote  or  majoritv  in  the  gentile  counties 
as  compared  with  the  increase  in  the  Republican  vote  or  majority  in 
the  so-called  Mormon  counties.  Will  you  proceed  along  the  line  you 
were  pursuing  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  comparison  of  the  Republican  vote  of  1902  and 
that  of  this  year  shows  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Republican  major- 
ity in  Idaho  this  year  was  cast  in  the  six  Mormon  counties. 
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Senator  Dubois.  If  you  please,  you  are,  as  I  understand  it,  insti- 
tuting a  comparison  between  the  Presidential  vote  and  the  vote  on 
governor  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  I  am  comparing  the  vote  of  the  governor  in 
both  years. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  comparing  the  vote  on  governor? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  taking  the  vote  of  1902,  because  up  to  that 
time  the  Mormon  counties  wei*e  strongly  Democratic.  In  1902  the 
Republican  party  carried  Idaho  for  the  first  time  since  1896,  and  I 
make  the  comparison  with  that  vote  for  the  reason  that  it,  if  any- 
thing, is  more  liberal  in  an  estimate  for  the  Republicans  than  any 
prior  year  would  be,  and  still  it  shows  less  of  change  in  the  vote  than 
any  year  back  of  it  would  show. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  you  proceed  with  that,  you  say  "  for  the  first 
time  since  1896." 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  the  Republicans  carry  Idaho  in  1896? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir ;  since  1896, 1  mean. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  the  Republicans  carry  Idaho  in  1892? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  the  electoral  vote  of  Idaho  was  cast  for 
General  Weaver. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  inference  that  might  be  drawn  from  your  remarks 
is  that  it  went  Republican  in  1896. 

Mr.  Jackson,  ^o;  it  went  overwhelmingly  Democratic  in  1896. 
The  Mormon  counties  were,  you  might  say,  almost  unanimous  for 
free  silver  in  those  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Between  1902  and  1904  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  population  of  Idaho.  The  vote  of  this  year  in  the  Mormon 
counties  shows  hardly  any  increase  at  all.  The  great  increase  in  the 
vote  appears  in  the  gentile  counties.  The  6  Mormon  counties  gave 
Mr.  Gooding,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  a  plurality  of 
nearly  10,000.  The  15  gentile  counties,  where  the  increase  in"  the 
vote  amounted  to  about  7,000,  gave  Mr.  Gooding  about  7,000  plurality. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all  you  desire  to  say  to  complete  the  statement 
regarding  that  vote? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  a  general  sunmiary  of  the  vote,  without  going 
into  the  different  counties. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  care  about  separating  the  counties.  How  did 
the  candidate  for  governor  run  as  compared  with  the  candidate  for 
President  in  the  two  parts  of  the  State  designated  gentile  and 
Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  gentile  counties  the  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  ran  way  behind  Mr.  Roosevelt^S  vote  and  in  the  Mormon 
counties  he  actually  exceeded  Mr.  Roosevelt's  vote  in  some  of  them, 
and  in  all  of  them  his  pluralitv  was  in  excess  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's.  On 
the  Democratic  side  Mr.  Heitfeld,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor, ran  ahead  of  Mr.  Parker  in  the  gentile  counties  and  in  the 
Mormon  counties  ran  behind  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  what  else,  Mr.  Jackson,  occurs  to  you  as  suitable 
to  be  said  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  church  influence  in  politics  in 
Idaho! 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  continuing  a  statement  of  the  history  of  the 
campaign  when  the  Senator  asked  me  in  regard  to  this  vote.  I  had 
spoken  of  my  meeting  with  the  Democratic  county  committees  in  the 
Mormon  counties  and  making  arrangements  for  the  campaign  there. 
During  the  campaign  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  I  oould 
hold  meetings  in  the  Mormon  counties.  I  could  not  get  anyone  to  act 
as  chairman.  So  great  was  the  trouble  in  this  regard  that  I  was 
compelled  to  send  from  Boise  to  the  southeastern  counties  men  to  take 
personal  charge  of  these  meetings. 

1  tried  to  hold  a  meeting  wiUi  the  candidate  for  governor  at  Bex- 
bur^,  a  purely  Mormon  settlement,  and  I  could  not  get  a  sin^e  man 
to  dare  to  taKe  the  position  of  chairman  of  that  meeting.  Finally, 
in  extremity,  our  representative  went  and  explained  the  situation  to 
the  Mormons,  and  said  it  would  seem  a  very  strange  thinff  if  in  this 
community  we  could  not  get  a  chairman,  and  it  was  throu^  the  Mor- 
mons that  we  arranged  a  chairman,  one  of  the  Mormons  presiding  at 
the  meeting. 

Some  of  the  meetings  were  interrupted.  At  one  meeting  that  we 
held  in  Oneida  County,  the  Mormon  chairman,  after  our  candidate 
for  Congress  had  finished,  took  the  floor  and  explained  to  the  audi- 
ence that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  the  party;  that  he  did  not  be- 
lieve that  this  persecution  of  polygamy  should  continue;  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  polygamists  in  that  State  should  be  troubled. 

During  the  meetings  which  were  held  toward  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign I  was  at  all  times  apprehensive  for  the  peace  of  the  meeting, 
and  in  some  cases  in  regard  to  the  safety  of  the  men  making  tiie 
speeches.  There  came  to  my  knowledge  open  threats  against  some 
of  our  speakers,  and  I  was  bombarded  at  all  times  by  letters  and  tele- 

Sams  iroin  the  southeast,  telling  of  the  active  interference  of  the 
ormon  bishops,  of  their  holding  what  were  called  "  priesthood  meet- 
ings," and  of  the  general  activity  of  the  Mormon  leaders  to  influence 
the  vote  in  that  section. 

I  think  that  covere  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  that  covers  the  general  subject  you  have 
in  mind?    I  think  you  can  inquire,  Mr.  Van  Cott. 

The  Chairman,  is  that  all,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Which  apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church  went  to 
Idaho  and  stated  that  it  was  a  revelation  that  they  should  vote  such 
and  such  a  ticket,  and  likewise  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  church 
that  they  should  do  so?  • 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  1902  it  was  charged  that  Apostle  Mathias  Cowley 
went  through  Oneida  County  directing  the  people  there  to  vote  the 
Republican  ticket  as  being  the  will  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  see  him? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hear  him? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  this  word  come  to  you? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  came  to  me  through  the  protests  of  Mormon 
Democrats  of  Oneida  Coimtv.  They  had  nominated  a  counter  ticket 
there,  and  Apostle  Mathias  Cowley  went  through  saying,  especiall^jr  to 
the  women,  that  the  church  desired  the  election  of  the  Kepubhotn 
ticket;  and  the  Mormon  leaders  themselves,  the  Democrats  who  wero 
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<m  our  ootmly  ticket  there,  proposed  to  withdraw  their  county  ticket 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  church  and  to  Apostle  Mathias  Cowley  for  his 
interference. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  year  was  that! 

Mr.  Jackson.  1902. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  there  any  other  apostle? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  known  of  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  being 
in  the  State  making  political  speeches. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Stating  it  was  a  revelation  to  vote  such  and  such 
a  ticket? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  alwavs  a  revelation  when  an  apostle  of  the 
Mormon  Church  addresses  the  Mormon  people. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  my  question  f 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  John  Henry  Smith  say  it  was  a  revelation  to 
vote  such  and  such  a  ticket? 

Mr.  Jackson.  His  personal  presence  there  was  the  revelation.  He 
did  not  actually  state  it  in  words. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  true  of  M.  F.  Cowley? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is  true  regarding  every  leading  official  of  the 
Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  the  same  answer  holds  true? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  their  presence  in  a  political  campaign  is  a 
direct  revelation  to  Mormon  voters  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  also  stated  that  John  Hennr  Smith  was  instru- 
mental in  passing  the  bounty  law  for  sugar.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  is  accredited  with  Seing  the  a^ent  who  came  to 
Boise  City  and  procured  the  passage  of  that  act  uirough  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Only  in  the  general  knowledge  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  as  people  gossip  and  as  rumors  go  around? 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  stated  in  the  newspapers  and  as  people  who  were 
in  attendance  on  the  legislature  told  me ;  that  they  had  seen  the  man 
there  and  heard  him  talk,  and  it  was  the  general  public  information 
on  the  subject 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  anyone  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  heard  John 
Henry  Smith  working  in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  procure  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  giving  a  bounty  on  sugar  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  is,  as  I  say,  the  public  information  of  the  State  in 
regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  stated  that  the  bounty  on  sugar 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  He  has  not  answered  jour  question.  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  believe  I  am  satisfied  with  the  answer  in  the  way 
he  put  it.  [To  the  witness.]  You  stated  that  the  bounty  on  sugar 
amounted,  in  1893,  to  something  like  $76,000? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  so.  Those  are  practically  the  exact  figures 
as  furnished  to  me.  I  applied  to  one  of  the  managers  of  the  sugar 
factories,  and  those  were  the  figures  that  he  furnish^  to  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  any  money  whatever  been  paid  out  as  a  bounty 
on  sugar  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  much  did  the  legislature  appropriate  as  a 
bounty  on  sugar! 

•-HTOL  »-06  M — ^14 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Twenty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  while  you  say  there  were  $76,000  that  would 
be  earned  in  1903  and  about  $150,000  earned  in  1904,  only  $20,000  was 
appropriated  and  not  one  penny  has  been  paid  out? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  ran  up  against  the  auditor  in  regard  to  the 
payment  of  the  suffar  bounty. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  my  question  ? 
Then  you  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Certainly;  nothing  has  been  paid  out  yet 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now  explain,  if  you  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  sugar  bounties  were  to  be  paid  by  warrants. 
It  was  the  understanding  when  the  legislature  passed  the  sugar- 
bounty  bill  that  the  sugar  bounty  would  practically  amount  to  only 
$20,000.  But  so  many  sugar  factories  came  in  and  the  acreage  of 
sugar  beets  was  so  great  that  the  bounty  earned  in  the  first  year 
alone  was  $76,000.  When  it  came  time  to  settle  for  it,  the  father  of 
tfie  bill,  a  Mr.  Turner,  a  senator  at  that  time,  who  had  since  been 
elected  to  the  office  of  State  auditor,  became  convinced  that  the  sugar- 
bounty  bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  he  refused  to  pay  any  bounty; 
and  it  is  the  judgment  of  the  people  of  Idaho  that  he  was  denied  a 
renomination  by  the  Mormons  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  said  that  Mr.  Turner  was  the  father  of  the 
bounty  bill? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  he  was  the  one  who  introduced  it, 
sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  he  is.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know.  Some  say 
he  is  a  Mormon  and  some  say  he  is  not.  Personally  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject.  I  believe  he  is  married  to  a  Mormon.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  himself  is  a  Mormon  or  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  county  does  he  live  in! 

Mr.  Jackson.  Bannock,  Pocatello. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A  Republican  legislature  passed  the  bounty  law? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Personally,  I  suppose  you  are  opposed  to  bounties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  bounty  law  that  was  passed  in  the  Democratic 
legislature  the  session  before  was  vetoed  by  the  Democratic  governor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  a  majority  of  that  legislature  Democratic? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Of  1902? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  they  passed  a  bounty  law  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  Anything  that  the  Mormon  Church  ,asks 
for  in  Idaho  is  granted,  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic 
legislature. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  coming  to  the  factories  that  you  say  were 
established  and  of  which  vou  say  three  out  of  four  are  Mormon, 
which  three  are  controlled  oy  the  iMormons? 
.  Mr.  Jackson.  The  one  in' Sugar  City,  near  St.  Anthony;  tha  one 
near  Rexburg,  and  the  one  at  Idaho  Falls. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  one  of  them  at  a  place  called  Grarland? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know.    I  never  heard  that  name. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  \ATiich  was  the  first  one? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  is  a  sugar  factory  at  Sugar  City,  I  think  they 
call  it,  near  St.  Anthony. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his  asso- 
ciates own  half  of  the  stock  in  that  factory? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not.  I  know  that  ^President  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  president  of  that  concern. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  I  ask  you  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  I  not  ask  you  whether  Mr.  Havemeyer  and  his 
associates  owned  half  of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  answered  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  other . 

Mr.  Jackson.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  Mormons  do  you  know  of  who  hold  stock  in 
the  sugar  factory  at  Sugar  City  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  presume  the  president  of  the  company  must  hold 
stock.  I  do  not  know  it  as  a  matter  of  personal  knowledge,  but  I 
know  who  the  president  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Waiving  that  one 

Mr.  Jackson.  And  the  manager  of  the  concern. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVho  is  he? 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Cutler. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  not  recall  the  names  of  the  others  in  connection 
with  that  company.    Those  are  two — the  president  and  the  manager. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I^o  you  know  what  stock  they  own? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  know  then  that  they  control  the  major- 
ity of  the  stock? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  usually,  the  president  controls.  I  take  it  as 
an  inference.  If  he  does  not  control  he  is  not  elected  president 
usually. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  all  on  which  your  answer  is  based — ^this 
inference  as  to  its  being  a  Monnon  sugar  factory  or  controlled  by 
Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  When  the  su^r  industry  of  Idaho  started 
in  it  was  made  a  great  public  celebration.  It  was  emphasized  that 
that  was  a  Mormon  business,  and  because  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
came  up  there  from  Salt  Lake  City  and,  with  others  of  the  hierarchy, 
met  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  they  laid  the  corner  stone  witii 

Seat  solenmity,  it  left  the  impression  on  mv  mind  that  it  was  a 
ormon  enterprise  pure  and  simple,  from  the  fact  that  the  high 
dignitaries  attended  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the  first 
factory. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  say  positively  of  your  knowledge  that 
the  Mormon  Church  owns  more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  stock  in 
the  factory  at  Sugar  City? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  they  own. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  say  that  the  Mormons  themselves  own 
more  than  30  per  cent  of  all  the  stock  in  that  sugar  factory-— of  your 
own  knowledge,  I  mean  ? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  anything  in  regard  to  the  stockhold- 
ing.   I  only  know  certain  policies  and  the  reputation  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Jackson,  without  going  into  details 
with  respect  to  these  otner  factories,  that  you  womd  make  substan- 
tially the  same  answer  as  to  them? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  the  governor  who 
was  elected  in  1896 — ^who  was  elected  governor  in  1896? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Frank  Steunenberg. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat! 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  a  gentile? 

Mr.  Jackson.  And  a  gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  was  elected  in  1898? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Steunenberg  was  renominated.  It  is  the 
unwritten  law  of  our  State  to  renominate  the  governor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  was  elected  in  1898? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Who  was  what? 

Mr.  Van  Con.  Who  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Frank  Steunenberg? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  same  person. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  1900  who  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Frank  Hunt. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Morrison. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  politics  of  Governor  Hunt? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  1902  Mr.  Morrison.    Was  he  a  gentile? 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  gentile  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  OnT.  -^d  in  1904  Frank  R.  Gooding  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Whom  did  the  Democrats  nominate  in  1900? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Frank  W.  Hunt  was  elected  governor  in  1900. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  1902, 1  should  have  said. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Governor  Hunt  was  renominated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  these  elections  are  what  you  denominate  the 
unwritten  law  of  Idaho  in  regard  to  the  nomination  of  governors? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  there  has  been  no  break  in  that 
precedent,  except  in  the  present  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  take  Governor  Morrison,  in  1902.  I  under- 
stood you  to  sav  that  he  came  into  collision  with  part  of  the  Repub- 
lican leaders.     Is  that  con-ect? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  after  he  was  elected  governor,  as  the  public 
understand  it,  he  did  not  comply  with  all  the  wishes  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  in  antagonism  with  a  good  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  was  in  antagonism  with  Mr.  Gooding,  who  was 
then  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  the  Republican  party? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  not  Governor  Morrison  also  opposed  by  the 
leading  Republican  representatives  from  Latah  County  i 
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Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  a  candidate  for  governor  from  Latah 
County.    When  you  say  "  leading,"  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  eliminate  that  word,  if  it  in  any  way  inter- 
feres with  the  answer. 

Mr.  Jackson.  My  understanding,  without  having  any  personal 
knowledge,  but  simply  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  conditions 
in  Latah  County,  is  that  Latah  County  was  always  reckoned  as  a 
Morrison  county,  as  it  was  called. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  1902  did  not  the  delegates  from  Latah  County 
oppose  Governor  Morrison  and  oppose  his  nomination? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Without  referring  to  the  paper,  I  could  not  answer. 
I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  Congressman  from  Idaho  in  that  year  was 
Mr.  French,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A  Republican  and  gentile? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  oppose  Governor  Morrison? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  1902? 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  remember.     I  can  not 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  coming  to  1904,  of  course  Mr.  Gooding  was 
opposed  to  Governor  Morrison,  oecause  Mr.  Gooding  was  elected? 

Air.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  Congressman  French  opposed  to  him? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not,  as  I  understand  it,  until  the  pressure  had  been 
applied  to  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  did  not  understand  before  that  that  he  was 
opposed  to  him? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  was  Quoted  in  the  paper  as  being  strong  for  Mor- 
rison— ^the  leading  Republican  paper.  I  get  most  of  my  ideas  of  the 
Kepublican  party  and  its  leaders  and  policies  through  that  paper. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  where  you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  stated  yesterday  that  the  representetives  from 
Latah  Coimty  were  instructed  for  Governor  Morrison. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  not  incorrect,  Mr.  Jackson?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  were  thev  not  instructed  simply  te  support  Mr.  French  for 
Congressman  and  in  all  other  respects  were  entirely  uninstructed  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  not  the  way  I  understand  it  or  the  way  it 
was  represented  te  me  by  the  Republicans  who  were  favoring  uov- 
emor  Morrison's  election. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  say  the  actual  fact  is  not  as  I  have 
stated  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  did  not  cateh  the  drift  of  your 
question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  actual  fact  is 
not  as  I  have  stated  it  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  actual  fact  is,  because  I 
am  getting  this  information  from  conversations  with  the  Republican 
leaders  who  were  favorable  to  Governor  Morrison,  and  they  said  to 
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me  that  Latah  County  had  been  instructed  for  Governor  Morrison. 
What  the  actual  fact  is — what  the  resolution  of  the  county  convention 
may  have  been — I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Could  you  at  present  call  to  mind  one  Kepublican 
in  Latah  County  who  gave  you  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  not  the  information  from  Latah  County.  It 
was  from  people  whom  I  met  in  Boise. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  coming  to  the  convention  itself,  in  1904,  that 
nominated  Mr.  Gooding,  how  many  delegates  were  there  in  that  con- 
vention ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  ke^p  track  of  the  Repub- 
lican conventions.  It  is  hard  enough  to  keep  track  of  the  Demo- 
cratic. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  me  make  a  suggestion  and  see  if  it  refreshes 
your  recollection.    Do  you  think  285  would  be  the  correct  number? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  should  think  it  is  something  like  that.  I  believe 
that  the  Democratic  convention  was  composed  of  about  that  number. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  am  informed,  Mr.  Jackson,  that  285  is  the  cori-ect 
number,  and  for  the  present  I  will  assume  that  that  is  the  number. 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  would  be  somewhere  near  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  think  that  the  Mormon  counties  of  which  you 
speak  would  have  about  a  third  of  the  representation  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know.  I  can  not  answer  about  that,  because 
it  is  Republican  policy.  In  our  State  we  fix  the  delegates  according 
to  the  number  of  Democratic  votes  cast,  and  I  presume  the  same  rule 
is  followed  in  Republican  conventions.  So  I  would  not  know  how 
many  delegates  the  Mormon  counties  cast  in  a  Republican  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Assuming  it  is  about  the  same,  then  there  would  be 
about  a  third  of  the  285  who  would  come  from  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Assuming  that  it  is  about  the  same,  yes. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  Would  it  be  your  judgment  that  it  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  their  representation  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  that  year  Mr.  Morrison's  plurality  came  from  the 
north,  and  consequently  there  was  a  larger  Republican  vote  in 
northern  Idaho  than  in  the  Mormon  counties,  and  I  should  judge  that 
there  would  be  a  greater  representation,  on  a  basis  of  a  ratio  of  dele- 
gates to  votes  cast,  from  the  north  than  from  the  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  probably  the  Mormon  counties  would  not 
have  a  third  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  should  say  somewhere  about  that ;  perhaps  between 
a  quarter  and  a  third. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  explain,  Mr.  Jackson,  what  justified  you 
in  making  the  statement  you  did  yesterday  that  the  Mormons  con- 
trolled in  the  nomination  of  the  governor,  for  instance,  Frank  R. 
Gooding,  if  they  hold  only  a  third  of  the  representation  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  politicians  of  Idaho  know,  regardless  of  thee* 
politics,  that  whichever  way  the  Mormons  vote  so  goes  the  State. 
No  man  can  be  elected  governor  in  our  State  without  the  Mormon  sup- 
port, and  no  party  can  be  successful  without  it.  Therefore,  when  the 
Mormons  come  up  in  a  bunch  and  indicate  a  preference  for  any  man, 
the  poiticians  are  usually  too  glad  to  put  that  man  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  the  one-third  of  the  convention  wags  the 
two  thirds  and  makes  it  go  the  way  it  desires.    Is  that  correct  I 
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Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  apparently  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Apparently  so? 

Mr.  Jackson.  But  you  must  remember  that  in  the  balance  of  our 
State,  especially  in  the  southern  counties,  there  are  strong  Mormon 
settlements,  which  go  to  control  part  of  what  are  called  the  Gentile 
counties.  The  Mormon  Church  absolutely  controls  six  counties,  and 
it  holds  practically  the  balance  of  power  in  six  other  counties.  So, 
while  ostensibly  the  number  of  Mormons  in  our  conventions  or  in  our 
legislature  is  apparently  only  one-third,  yet  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
control  is  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Mormon  Church,  because  they 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  the  other  counties  and  they  use  the  Gren- 
tiles  there  as  well  as  the  Mormons  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  the  Gentiles  are  willing  to  subserve  the  will 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  vour  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  wKen  an  election  is  offered  to  a  man  if  he 
will  do  certain  things  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  they  will  do  it.    That 
has  been  my  experience. 
.   Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  your  opinion  of  the  Gentiles  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  of  the  Gentiles,  but  of  the  politicians. 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  The  politicians  can  not  carry  the  conventions  and 
the  elections? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  usually  found  that  the  politicians  have  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  Mormons 
can  elect  their  own  representatives,  so  as  to  hold  a  majority  in  a  con- 
vention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  can,  by  their  six  Mormon  counties  and  the 
influence  which  they  have  in  other  counties,  control. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  they  endeavor  to  exert  an  influence  over 
Gentiles,  and  do  exert  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Mr.  Gooding  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  can  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  reputed  by  everybody  to  be  a  Grentile  and  to 
have  been  always  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  have  heard  as  many  people  say  he  is  a  Mor- 
mon as  I  have  heard  say  that  he  is  a  Grentile.  so  I  am  in  doubt. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  election  returns  oi  Idaho  for  the  year  1904, 
I  understood  you  to  state  that  all  of  the  Mormons  voted  for  Mr.  Good- 
ing as  governor.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  the  way  I  looked  at  it 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  call  your  attention  to  what  appear  to  be  the 
returns  of  the  Idaho  election  for  1904.  The  copy  I  hand  you  is  not 
certified,  but  I  assume  that  it  is  correct.  It  appears  to  be.  Would 
you  think  so,  Mr.  Jackson? 

Mr.  Jackson  (after  examining).  Yes,  sir;  I  should  say  from  some 
of  these  returns  that  I  recognize  that  this  is  official. 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  Calling  your  attention,  for  instance,  to  the  vote 
for  governor,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Gooding  would  not  have 
been  elected  if  the  Mormons  had  not  voted  for  him? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  would  have  been  elected  if  every  vote  in  everj 
Mormon  county  had  never  been  counted? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  he  would  have  been  defeated. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wUl  ask  you,  then,  to  look  at  the  returns  before 
you,  and  state  what  was  the  vote  for  Mr,  Gooding) 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  total  vote? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Forty-one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven. 

Mr.  Van  Con.  What  was  Mr.  Heitf eld's  vote? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Twenty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-twa 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  His  plurality  was  17,685? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you  if  the  total  vote  of  the  six  Mormon 
counties  in  Idaho,  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  was 
not  only  14,668,  about  three  thousand  less  than  Mr.  Gooding's  major- 
ity in  the  Gentile  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  What  was  the  total  vote  in  the  six  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Fourteen  thousand  six  himdred  and  sixty-eight. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Assuming  that  to  be  correct,  that  would  have  been 
less,  apparently,  than  Mr.  Gooding's  plurality.  But  su(^  is  not  the 
case.     It  is  only  an  apparent  situation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  If  you  take  all  the  Mormon  counties  and  throw 
their  votes  out,  eliminate  them,  Mr.  Gooding  would  still  have  a  plu- 
rality of  over  3,000  votes  over  Mr.  Heitfeld. 

Mr.  Jackson.  But  when  you  have  thrown  out  the  votes  of  the  six 
Mormon  counties  you  have  not  by  any  means  thrown  out  the  Mormon 
vote  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  these  gentiles  who  are  influenced  by  the 
Mormons  to  vote? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  it  is  the  Mormons  themselves.  There  are 
settlements  in  practically  all  of  the  southern  tier  of  what  are  called 
**  ffentile  counties  " — strong  Mormon  settlements. 

Mr.  Van  Coct.  Take  these  six  Mormon  counties,  as  they  are  called. 
Are  there  not  gentiles  in  all  of  those  coimties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Oh,  yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  the  question  I  put  to  you,  I  told  you  to 
eliminate  the  whole  vote  in  those  six  counties. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  still  Mr.  Gooding  is  elected  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  If  you  eliminate  the  whole  vote  of  those  counties 
Mr.  Gooding  would  have  had  a  very  much  better  chance,  because,  as 
I  understand  it,  almost  all  the  gentiles,  whether  thev  were  Democrats 
or  Republicans,  in  those  Mormon  counties  voted  to  support  our 
ticket 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Notwithstanding  that,  the  Republican  ticket  was 
overwhelmingly  elected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  coming  to  the  vote  itself,  do  you  say  that 
the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  what  you  have  called  tiie 
Mormon  counties  received  a  very  much  larger  fncrease  of  the  vote 
between  1902  and  1904  than  did  Governor  Gooding  in  the  gentile 
counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  His  plurality  in  the  Mormon  counties  was 
about  four  times  what  it  was  the  year  before,  whereas  in  the  gentile 
counties  it  was  only  double. 
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Ifr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  these  returns 
again? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Bannock  County  what  you  call  a  Mormon 
county? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  the  increase 
between  the  vote  for  ffovemor  in  1902  and  1904  was  just  about  83 J 
per  cent  gain  for  the  Republicans? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  I  made  some  comparative  statements. 

Mr.  Van  C-ott.  You  have  the  returns  for  1902  right  before  you. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  went  over  these  figures  and  made  a  tabulation.  If 
I  had  that  paper  here  I  could  answer  the  question  without  going 
through  the  figures  again. 

Mr.  Van  Qrrr.  I  would  hardly  want  you  to  take  the  time  to 
figure  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  has  some  figures  there,  but  he  could  not  figure 
from  your  table  without  taking  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  would  rather  not  press  the  question  than  to  have 
him  start  to  figure,  unless  he  has  the  figures  in  mind. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  have  the  general  figures  here  for  the  six  Mormon 
counties.  They  show  that  in  1902  the  Kepublican  plurality  was  2,751, 
and  tliis  year  9,992. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  desire  to  get  at  it  in  another  way,  so  as  to  identify 
the  counties. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  six  Mormon  counties  are  Bannock,  Bear  Lake, 
Bingham,  Cache,  Fremont,  and  Oneida. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  me  call  your  attention  for  a  moment  to  Koo- 
tenai County.  Was  not  the  Itepublican  increase,  for  governor,  be- 
tween 1902  and  1904,  about  100  per  cent? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Between  1902  and  1904? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes.  In  1902  was  not  the  Republican  vote  for  gov- 
ernor 1,894,  and  in  1904  3,555  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  an  extraordinary  increase  there.  There 
had  been  a  great  influx  of  population  in  Kootenai  County,  and  what- 
ever the  percentage  is,  it  is  a  very  groat  increase. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Lincoln  County,  was  not  the  increase  about  50 
percent? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes;  but  Lincoln  County,  of  course,  is  Gooding's 
home  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Canyon  County,  was  it  not  very  nearly  50  per 
cent? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  Mormon  counties,  as  you  have  called  them, 
was  the  increase  in  any  instance  more  than  50  per  cent,  and  did  it  not 
run  down  as  low  as  30  per  cent,  between  1902  and  1904,  for  governor? 
I  am  talking  about  the  vote  for  governor  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Perhaps  I  do  not  catch  the  drift  of  your  question; 
but  we  suffered  a  most  extraordinary  loss  for  Bear  Lake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  fact  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Jackson.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  fact  is  all  I  want. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  am  trying  to  get  at  the  fact  through  the  figures. 
What  per  cent  did  you  say?    What  was  the  minimum? 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  30  per  cent — from  25  to  50  per  oont  i'^'>r<*-c» 
in  the  Mormon  counties  in  the  Republican  vote  for  gjvornor,  w  uilo  in 
some  of  the  gentile  counties  did  it  not  run  as  high  as  almost  100  p<'r 
cent?  I  am  sj>eaking  of  the  increase  in  the  vote  for  governor  bv3tweeii 
1902  and  1904  in  favor  of  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  my  figures  show  that  in 
the  Mormon  counties  the  Republicans  got  practically  four  times  what 
they  had  in  1902.  I  do  not  know  what  percentage  you  are  figuring 
on.  And  in  the  balance  of  the  State,  where  the  great  increase  in  the 
vote  occurred,  where  all  of  the  new  voters  voted,  apparently,  the 
increase  was  just  about  double. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  course,  the  figures  speak  for  themselves,  I  sup- 

C.    I  will  call  your  attention  to  those  later,  to  go  into  the  record. 
I  ask  you  if  my  figures  are  not  correct,  as  I  have  stated  them  to 
you? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  think  they  are. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  think  they  are? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No.  Perhaps  I  do  not  understand  von.  I  am  giv- 
ing you  the  result  of  my  siunmary  in  actual  figures,  t^erhaps  you  can 
show  me  where  I  am  not  in  accord  with  you.  In  the  15  gentile  coun- 
ties Mr.  Gooding's  plurality  this  year  was  7,693.  Mr.  Morrison's 
plurality  in  those  same  counties  was  3,100.  It  was  a  little  over  double 
this  year.  Now,  in  the  Mormon  counties,  Mr.  Morrison's  plurality 
was  2,750,  and  this  year  it  was  9,992. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Gooding's  plurality? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  Gooding's.  In  other  words,  in  the  Mor- 
mon counties  the  Republican  plurality  was  increa,sed  almost  four 
times,  and  that  increase  was  without  any  corresponding  increase  in 
the  vote  itself.  There  was  a  slight  increase  in  the  Mormon  counties, 
but  nothing  as  it  should  have  been  if  the  proportions  were  carried  out. 

Now,  in  the  gentile  counties  there  is  a  tremendous  increase  in  the 
vote.    Nearly  7,000  new  votes  were  cast  |n  the  15  gentile  counties. 

>Ir.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  some  counties  in  Idaho  the 
Republican  candidate  for  governor,  for  instance,  actually  lost  votes 
between  1902  and  1904? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  may  be  local  disturbances  that  influenced 
that.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  were  not  local  disturbances.  There  was  one 
grand  fiffht  on  one  single  principle. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  come  to  that  single  principle  later.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  vote  nationally,  as  I  suppose  you  have  noticed,  are 
sometimes  very  violent. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  I  noticed  that  in  the  last  election.  There 
seemed  to  be  a  violent  upheaval  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  do  not  suppose  you  would  intimate  for  a  moment 
that  the  Mormon  Church  changed  the  politics  of  Missouri? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  intimate  that  the  Mormon  Church  does  any- 
thing except  what  I  know  of  in  Idaho.     I  know  what  it  did  do  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  think  they  did  it  in  Missouri,  for  in- 
stance? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  yesterday  you  sp oire  of  Democrate  and  Re- 
publicans figuring  how  best  to  secure  ILj  support  of  the  Mormon 
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Church.  Have-you  ever  figured  on  that  yourself  while  you  have  been 
chairman? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever,  I  said. 

Mr.  Jackson.  This  is  the  first  year  I  have  been  chairman  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  yourself  figured  on  how  to  get  its 

SUDDprt? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  but  I  know  that  we  have  had  occasion  in 
past  years  to  eo  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  protest  against  the  action  of 
the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  as  to  this  Mormon  question.  I  understood 
you  to  say  that  after  your  convention  was  held,  you  and  the  Demo- 
cratic committee  met  together  and  agreed  on  what  was  the  paramount 
issue  in  Idaho,  and  that  was  the  Mormon  question.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  communicated  with  the  Kepublican  State 
chairman  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh,  later? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Any  time? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes ;  when  the  agitation  first 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  For  the  present,  I  just  want  to  know  the  time. 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  immediately  after  the  county  convention  in 
Ada  County,  which  elected  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  called  tnis  same  point  to  the  attention  of  the 
Republican  convention  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  A  certified  copy  of  the  resolution  was  sent 
in  both  cases. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  the  Republican  convention  agree  with  what 
the  Democratic  committee  had  decided  was  the  paramount  issue? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  at  first  claimed  it  was  not  an  issue  at  all,  and 
afterwards  they  devoted  their  entire  time  to  it.  So  I  presume  they  re- 
garded it  as  an  issue. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  just  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  held  no  communication  with  the  Republican  com- 
mittee  

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  repeat  my  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Did  the  Republican  convention  agree  with  what  the  Democratic 
committee  had  decided  was  the  paramount  issue?" 

Mr.  Jackson.  Did  the  Republican  convention  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes.  Did  the  Republican  convention  in  Idaho 
agree  with  what  the  Democratic  committee  had  decided  was  the  para- 
mount issue? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  Democratic  committee  was  not  in  existence 
when  the  Republican  convention  met. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  Mr.  Jackson,  you  stated  yesterday  that  this 
paramount  issue  was  a  public  question,  that  it  was  one  which  existed 
irrespective  of  parties,  that  it  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Republican  convention  and  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Repub- 
lican State  chairman,  Mr.  Gooding. 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  C!ott.  Did  the  Republican  convention  in  Idaho  or  the 
Republican  party  in  Idaho  agree  with  what  the  Democratic  oomnut- 
tee  in  Idaho  had  decided  was  the  paramount  issue  for  1904? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  leading  Republican  paper  was  writing  edito- 
rials that  this  was  a  great  question.  A  great  many  of  the  leading 
Republicans  were  saying  that  their  party  should  incorporate  this  in 
their  platform,  and  so  take  it  out  of  partisan  politics.  That  is^dl  1 
know  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  answer  my  question?  The 
people  of  Idaho  who  belong  to  the  Republican  party  did  not  think, 
as  manifested  by  their  votes,  that  the  paramount  issue  was  what  the 
Democratic  committee  had  decided  it  to  be? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  thev  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  think  they  did  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  still  they  elected  the  Republicans  by  the  big- 
gest majority  thev  ever  liad  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Jackson,   x  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  that  is  the  way  they  showed  they  thought  the 
Democratic  position  was  correct  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  When  you  consider  that  there  are  20,000  Mormon 
votes  in  Idaho,  and  Mr.  "Gooding's  plurality  was  only  17,000,  I  think 
we  did  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  way  you  think  it  was  shown? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  Gentiles  in  Idaho  are  in  the  majority? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir ;  numerically. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  yet,  notwitlistanding  the  Mormon  question 
was  the  paramount  question  and  that  the  Gentiles  are  in  the  major- 
ity, the  Republicans,  who  did  not  have  this  Mormon  plank  in  their 
platform,  elected  their  tfcket  by  the  biggest  majoritv  they  ever  had, 
and  the  Democratic  party,  that  had  the  Mormon  plank  in  its  plat- 
form, was  defeated.     Is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  is  the  bald  statement.  It  is  not  the  correct 
situation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  If  that  is  the  bald  statement,  but  not  the  correct 
situation,  will  vou  please  explain  why  it  was  that  the  majority  of 
the  voters  in  Idaho,  who  are  Gentiles,  elected  the  representatives  of 
the  party  that  did  not  have  tliis  Mormon  plank  in  its  platform? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  the  first  place,  the  total  vote  of  the  State  was 
66,000.  It  is  estimated,  and  I  believe  correctly  estimated,  that  the 
Mormons  in  Idaho  have  20,000  votes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  completed  your  answer?  I  do  not  want 
to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  showing  on  which  we  are  content  to  go  before 
the  country  is  this :  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  our  State  had  a  plurality  that 
amounted  "to  over  29,000,  and  Mr.  Gooding,  on  whom  this  issue  was 
made,  had  a  plurality  of  17,000  and  over.  In  other  words,  we  cut 
down  the  plurality  between  the  President,  where  there  was  no  issue 
made,  and  Gooding,  on  whom  the  issue  was  forced,  over  12,000  votes. 

Now,  the  situation  as  it  is  disclosed  by  these  figures  shows  this,  that 
if  the  people  of  Idaho  and  the  Gentiles  of  Idaho  were  not  interested 
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in  this  question,  the  increased  gain  of  Mr.  Gooding  in  the  Gentile 
counties  should  have  made  his  plurality  greater  than  that  of  Mr. 
Boosevelt,  because  in  the  Mormon  counties  Mr.  Gooding's  plurality 
in  every  case  is  greater  than  that  of  President  Roosevelt.  Therefore, 
instead  of  Mr.  Gooding  increasing  the  Republican  plurality  of  Idaho, 
this  issue  actually  knocked  off  12,000  votes,  and  that  practically  in  the 
Gentile  counties. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Van  Cott^  will  it  disturb  you  if  I  ask  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Jackson,  I  wish  you  would  state  what  Roose- 
velt's vote  was  in  Shoshone  CJounty. 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  leading  elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  had 
3,695. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  purely  a  Gentile  CJoimty,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  Gooding's  vote  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-seven. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  there  the  difference  between  the  two 
votes? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  a  difference  of  over  700  votes.  A  more  strik- 
ing difference.  Senator 

Senator  Dubois.  Take  the  coulity  of  Kootenai,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made.  I  want  to  take  any  two  counties,  I  do  not  care  which 
two.    What  was  Roosevelt's  vote  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-five. 

Senator  Dubois.  "What  was  Gooding's  vote? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five. 

Senator  Dubois.  Those  are  two  typical  Gentile  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  no  Mormons  in  either  of  those  counties 
that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Jackson.    No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  they  would  be  as  purely  Gentile  counties,  per- 
haps, as  there  are  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  is  Bear  Lake  County? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Bear  Lake  County  is  practically  a  Mormon  county. 

Senator  Dubois.  \\Tiat  was  Roosevelt's  vote  in  Bear  Lake  County? 

Mr.  Jackson.  One  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty-five. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  Gooding's? 

Mr.  Jackson.  One  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifteen. 

Senator  Dubois.  Take  another  typical  Mormon  county.  Freemont 
is  a  typical  Mormon  county. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Roosevelt's  vote  in  Fremont  Coimty  was  3,869. 
Gooding's  vote  was  3,932. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  not  the  statement  that  you  have  made,  in  answer 
to  my  last  question,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Gooding's  majority  did  not 
keep  up  in  the  Gentile  counties  the  way  it  did  in  some  of  the  other 
counties,  true  of  practically  every  State  in  the  Union — ^that  a  man 
will  show  more  strength  in  some  counties  than  he  will  in  others? 

'Mf.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know  about  other  States,  but  I  know  the  line 
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is  very  clearly  defined  in  Idaho  between  the  Mormon  and  £he  gentile 
counties  in  regard  to  Gooding's  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  went  from  New  York  to  Idaho? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  in  politics  in  New  York? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  was  interested  in  politics. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  know  that  the  Democrats,  for  instance,  have  a 
larger  majority  in  New  York  City  than  they  have  in  the  northern 
part  of  New  York  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  it  is  true  there.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Governor 
Gooding's  plurality  in  Idaho  was  nearer  to  that  of  the  Republican 
Presidential  electors  than  that  of  any  governor  who  was  elected  in 
any  Northern  or  Western  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  speak  of  the  leading  Republican  organ  in 
Idaho.    'WTiat  paper  do  you  refer  to? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  Boise  Statesman. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  now  to  the  Democratic  con- 
vention in  1904,  you  were  present  at  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  the  discussion  of  a  plank  to  be  inserted  in 
regard  to  polygamy  you  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  not  the  delegates  from  these  Mormon  counties, 
Mormons  and  gentiles,  say  they  would  support  a  plank,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  would  put  it  into  their  platform,  that  adultery  and  forni- 
cation and  such  offenses  should  also  be  made  criminal  under  the  laws 
of  Idaho  the  same  as  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  did  not.  They  voted  down  such  a  proposition 
as  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  voted  it  down?     Who  voted  it  down? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  presume  the  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Voted  down  what  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  request  to  put  in  the  word  "  adultery  "  in  con- 
nection with  polygamy. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Idaho  there  is  no  statute  against  those  two 
offenses,  is  there? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  did  not  the  Mormons  and  the  Mormon  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Democratic  convention  say  that  if  they  would  put  in 
a  clause  in  favor  of  legislation  against  adultery  and  fornication  they 
would  support  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.  At  Lewiston  the  first  resolution  that  was 
brought  into  the  convention  contained  the  word  "  adultery,"  and  the 
Mormon  counties  voted  that  down  and  the  plank  was  lost.  We*  then 
brought  in  the  plank  which  I  read  yesterday,  and  which  was  passed. 

Senator  Dubois.  Right  in  that  connection,  did  any  gentile  dele- 
gate who  was  in  favor  of  anti-Mormon  legislation  vote  against  the 
adultery  plank  in  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Not  that  I  know  of ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Does  not  the  record  of  that  convention  sho^that 
the  Mormons  and  their  sympathizers  voted  down  the  adultery  pumkt 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Against  the  solid  vote  of  those  who  desired  this 
class  of  legislation  in  favor  of  the  adultery  plank? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Those  are  the  records  of  the  convention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  these  sympathizers  with  the  Mormons  must 
have  been  gentiles? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  were  the  Jack  Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  were  the  Jack  Mormons? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  whoever  votes  with  the  Mormons  or  svm- 

£athizes  with  them  in  any  particular,  in  your  opinion,  is  a  tfack 
[ormon? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir.    I  think  I  can  give  you  an  illustration  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  thought  you  stated 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  that  is  not  my  idea.  My  idea  is  taken  from  the 
attitude  of  the  gentleman  who  made  the  leading  speech  in  Lewiston 
for  the  Moraions.  He  made  a  speech  there  of  two  or  three  hours,  in  . 
which  he  said  that  they  were  the  best  people  that  God  ever  made,  and 
that  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  there  should  be  any  persecution 
of  them;  and  yet  that  same  man  went  out  of  that  convention  and 
bought  a  lot  up  in  Lewiston,  and  when  asked  why  he  wanted  it,  he 
said,  "  I  live  among  the  Mormons,  and  no  white  man  can  live  among 
them."    That  is  what  I  call  a  Jack  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  who  that  was? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Redwine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  are  his  initials? 

Mr.  Jackson.  R.  G.  Redwine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hear  the  statement  made? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  heard  his  speech. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hear  him  make  that  statement  which  you 
have  repeated? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Some  one  told  you? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Referring  to  the  latter  part  of  your  statement,  and 
also  when  you  say  that  the  Mormons  voted  down  this  clause,  you  do 
it  in  the  same  way  you  did  before,  namely,  that  one-third  of  the  con- 
vention being  from"  Mormon  counties,  they,  with  their  sympathizers, 
controlled  the  vote? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  voted  down  this  resolution  containing  the 
adultery  clause,  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  action  followed  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  introduced  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  as  a 
part  of  the  plank. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  did  they  vote  it  down? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  had  voted  it  down  late  one  evening,  and  the 
first  thing  that  happened  the  following  morning  was  my  introduction 
of  the  plank. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  any  motion  made  after  the  resolution  was 
voted  down? 

Mr.  Jackson.  A  motion  to  adjounu 
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Senator  Dubois.  Was  that  carried? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  what  happened? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Then  we  reconvened  in  the  morning  and  I  intro- 
duced this  resolution. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  the  vote  on  that,  and  how  divided? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  resolution  was  carried. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  the  difference  between  the  resolution 
which  was  carried  and  the  resolution  which  was  beaten  the  previous 
niffht? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  omission  of  the  word  "adultery."  That  was 
carried  by  the  gentile  co.imties.  The  bulk  of  that  vote  came  from 
the  north*  and  southwest. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  the  Mormons  voted  against  the  resolu- 
tion containing  the  adultery  clause? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  did  they  vote  on  the  resolution  which  you 
introduced  the  next  morning,  leaving  out  the  adultery  clause? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  voted  against  that  resolution  afeo. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  voted  against  both  resolutions? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  the  second  resolution  was  carried  by  gentile 
votes? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  the  gentiles  defeated  the  resolution  that 
had  the  word  "  adultery  "  in  it  and  carried  the  one  that  eliminated  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  alwajrs  believed  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  first  vote;  tliat  it  was  owing  to  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  gentile  counties  as  to  their  position.  I  think  the  first 
defeat  was  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  If  you  think  it  was  a  mistake,  why  did  they  change 
the  resolution ?     Wliy  did  they  not  pass  it  as  it  was  at  first? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  motion  having  been  defeated,  under  the  parlia- 
mentary rule,  as  I  understand  it,  we  had  to  introduce  a  resolution 
which  was  not  identical  with  the  resolution  which  had  been  voted 
down,  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  original  motion  in  front  of  the 
convention. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  on  this  parliamentary  quibble — and  I  do  not 
use  that  term  offensively — you  think  the  second  resolution  was  car- 
ried?    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  no  auibble  about  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No;  no  quibble.  Simply  the  word  " adultery  ** 
was  taken  out. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Simply  the  idea  of  having  a  fresh  resolution.  The 
point  of  order  was  raised  as  soon  as  I  introduced  the  resolution,  from 
a  Mormon  county,  that  it  was  out  of  order,  because  the  convention  had 
already  voted  on  it;  and  then  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  chair  that 
this  resolution  was  substantially  different  from  the  first  resolution  in 
the  omission  of  the  word  '^  adultery,"  and  he  ruled  that  it  was  in 
order. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  it  carried? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Then  the  house  adopted  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  spoke  of  some  gentleman  coming  in  oanflict 
with  Mr.  Budge.    May  I  ask  you  his  name? 
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Mr.  Jackson.  His  name  is  Mr.  Hart. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  give  his  initials,  please? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  think  it  is  James  H. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  1904  did  you  know  of  any  speaker  who 
spoke  for  the  Democratic  side  being  molested  in  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Personally  molested  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  was  no  violence  offered.  There  were  threats 
of  violence. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hear  them? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  of  course  I  can  not  cover  the  whole  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No. 

Mr.  Jackson.  All  my  information  is  derived  from  my  position  as 
chairman.  The  greater  bulk  of  my  information  comes  to  me  in  virtue 
of  that  office. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  you  heard  of  no  violence  actually  perpetrated 
in  any  of  those  counties? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Your  apprehensions,  so  far  as  the  actual  facts  were 
concerned,  were  groundless? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  were  not  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  have  the  Australian  ballot  system  in.IidAhof 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A  man  can  go  into  a  booth  and  vote  secretly? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  aU. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  asked  you  yesterday,  and  I  believe  you  did  not 
complete  the  answer,  as  I  think  it  was  just  before  the  adjourmnent, 
what  political  action  was  taken  in  the  Democratic  county  conventions 
of  Mormon  counties  in  regard  to  the  State  Democratic  platform? 

Mr.  Jackson.  In  two  cotmties.  Fremont  and  Oneida,  there  was  no 
reference  to  the  State  platform,  except  that  the  legislative  candidates 
from  those  counties  were  pledged  to  prevent  the  passage  of  any  legis- 
lation which  would  be  inimical  to  them,  to  their  franchise;  in  other 
words,  looking  to  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Mormons;  that  was 
the  idea,  and  as  against  the  introduction  of  those  laws  which  we  had 
pledged  ourselves  m  the  State  platform  to  enact. 

In  Bingham  County,  when  this  resolution  indorsing  the  Demo- 
cratic State  platform,  specifically  mentioning  the  provision  against 
Eolygamy  and  church  interference,  was  introducca,  every  Mormon 
olted. 

Senator  Dubois.  Left  the  convention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  left  the  convention. 

The  Chairman.  Which  convention  was  that? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  was  the  Democratic  convention  in  Bingham 
Coimty. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  year? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Tliis  year.  In  Bear  Lake  County  they  repudiated 
the  State  plank. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  they  repudiate  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  remeniber  the  exact  wording. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  at  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Jackson.  They  simply  said,  "  We  repudiate  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  passmg  this  resolution  against  polygamy  and 
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church  interference  in  politics."  That  was  the  gist  of  it  That  was 
the  idea. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  in  a  public  meeting? 

Mr.  Jackson.  That  was  in  the  Democratic  county  convention,  met 
to  nominate  county  officers. 

In  Bannock  County  there  was  no  reference  made  whatever  to  the 
State  platform — practically  an  agreement  there  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  Gentiles  that  no  reference  should  be  made^ 

In  Cache  County  I  never  heard  what  the  action  of  the  county  con- 
vention was.  It  was  not  reported  in  the  papers,  and  I  was  away  at 
the  time  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVc  are  through,  Mr.  Chairman, 

The  CHAiR^fAN.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  one  question.  What  year  was  it 
that  there  was  some  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  amending  the 
Idaho  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  1902.  In  the  legislature  the  resolution  was  passed 
calling 

The  Chairman.  1902? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  ^  • 

The  Chairman.  In  what  particular  was  it  deemed  desirable  to 
amend  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  To  take  out  of  it  that  section  which  declares  that 
polygamy  and  bigamy  are  forever  j^rohibited  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

'f'he  Chahiman.  The  purpose  of  the  convention,  as  you  understood 
it,  was  to  eliminate  that  provision  of  the  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir.  It' was  generally  stated  that  that  was  the 
purpose.  The  calling  of  the  convention  was  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
out  of  the  constitution  of  those  clauses  which  were  objectionable  to  the 
Mormon  people. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  time  that  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith 
visited  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  visit  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Jackson.  He  visited  the  legishitors. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  legislators.  Was  it  before  or  after  his 
visit  that  the  resolution  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  after  his  visit. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  after? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Perhaps  a  couple  of  weeks;  three  weeks. 

The  Chairb£an.  During  the  same  session  ? 

Mr  Jackson.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  immediately  following  his  visit,  practi- 
cally. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  the  terms  of  the  resolution? 
Was  it  just  simply  a  resolution  calling  a  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  What  became  of  the  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  attorney-general  declared  that  it  was  not  prop- 
erly voted  on  in  the  legislature  and  the  secretary  of  state  declined  to 
certify  it  down  to  the  county  officers  to  be  put  on  the  ticket  for  voting 
this  fall.     It  is  left  in  the  air  as  it  is  now. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  end  of  it! 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sin 
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The  Chairman.  How  long  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution  did 
the  attome}^ -general  render  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Over  a  year. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  the  attorney-general  happened 
to  render  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  only  know  according  to  the  general  information 
on  the  subject;  notliing  personally.  I  know  the  request  was  made 
from  a  Republican  leader  to  the  attorney -general  regarding  this  mat- 
ter. The  people  of  the  State  had  not  been  aware  that  this  resolution 
had  passed.  It  had  passed  silently,  without  any  speeches  in  its  favor, 
and  there  was  no  stir  made  of  ite  passage.  In  other  words,  it  had 
been  overlooked. 

Then  Senator  Dubois  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  question  was  coming  up, 
to  be  presented  to  the  people,  whether  the  test  oath  and  these  diflFer- 
ent  clauses,  offensive  to  the  Mormon  Church,  should  be  repealed. 
That  was  to  be  voted  on  in  the  election. 

As  soon  as  that  letter  became  public  property  there  was  quite  an 
agitation  in  regard  to  it.  The  test  oath  in  Idaho  is  a  clause  in  the 
constitution  which  is  particularly  dear  to  the  people.  It  was  at 
once  recognized  and  stated  plainly  by  the  Republican  paper  and  by 
our  Democratic  committeemen  that  this  was  an  effort  to  repeal  the 
test  oath  in  Idaho.  Then  this  request  was  submitted  to  the  attorney- 
general,  and  he  declared,  in  an  opinion,  that  the  houses  had  not  con- 
formed in  some  particular  to  the  statute  in  regard  to  passing  a  reso- 
lution amending  the  constitution. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  any  agitation  during  the  campaign 
preceding  the  meeting  of  this  legislature  which  passed  the  resolution 
against  me  test  oath  in  regard  to  the  calling  of  a  constitutional 
convention? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Senator  Dubois.  Had  the  question  ever  been  raised,  politically  or 
otherwise,  to  your  knowledge,  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  constitu- 
tional convention  or  the  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;    I  never  heard  it  discussed  by  anyone  or 
by  any  paper. 
*  Senator  Dubois.  The  first  knowledge  that  the  people  had  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion or  against  it  was  after  the  resolution  had  been  passed? 

Mr.  Jackson.  It  was  a  long  time  after  the  resolution  was  passed. 
Senator,  that  the  knowledge  came  to  the  peoj^le.  While  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  passed  surreptitiously,  there  was  no  opposition  to  it  It 
went  through  without  a  single  speech  in  favor  of  it  or  against  it,  and 
practically  by  a  unanimous  vote.  It  glided  through,  and  it  was  not 
until  your  letter  calling  attention  to  it  that  the  matter  really  assumed 
any  importance  whatever. 

The»CHAiRMAN.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Jackson,  how  do  you 
know  that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  calling  a  convention  was  to 
eliminate  those  provisions  from  the  constitution  and  not  for  some 
other  purpose? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  stated  to  people  in  Boise 
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that  he  "desired  to  remove  from  the  constitution  of  Idaho  those 
clauses  so  objectionable  to  our  people." 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  John  Henry  Smith  a  resident  of  Idaho  ! 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir;  he  lives  in  Salt  liake  City. 

The  Chairman.  The  John  Henry  Smith  to  whom  you  refer  is  one 
of  the  apostles  of  tlie  church  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  apostles  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  Living  in  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  stated  that  to  be  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  that  provision  of  the  constitution  is  in 
the  record  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  it  here.  Perhaps  it  had  better  go  into  the 
record  at  this  point. 

The  Chair3ian.  I  should  like  to  have  you  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Section  4,  article  1,  of  the  constitution  of  Idaho, 
which  was  adopted  in  1889,  is  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4.  The  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  faith  and  •wor- 
ship shall  forever  be  guaranteed ;  and  no  person  shall  he  denied  anv 
civil  or  political  right,  privilege,  or  cai:)acity  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gious opinions;  but  the  liberty  of  conscience  hereby  secured  shall 
not  be  construed  to  dispense  with  oaths  or  affirmations,  or  excuse  acts 
of  licentiousness,  or  justify  polygamous  or  other  pernicious  prac- 
tices, inconsistent  with  morality  or  the  peace  or  safety  of  the  State; 
nor  to  permit  any  person,  organization,  or  association  to  directly  or 
indirectly  aid  or  abet,  counsel  or  advise,  any  person  to  commit  the 
crime  of  bigamy  or  polygamy,  or  any  other  crime.  No  person  shall 
be  required  to  attend  or  support  any  ministry  or  place  of  worship,  re- 
ligious sect,  or  denomination,  or  pay  tithes  against  his  consent;  nor 
shall  any  preference  be  given  by  law  to  any  religious  denomination 
or  mode  of  worship.  Bigamy  and  polygamy  are  forever  prohibited 
in  the  State,  and  the  legislature  shall  provide  by  law  for  the  punish- 
ment of  such  crimes." 

Section  3  of  article  6,  omitting  an  irrelevant  part,  is  as  follows: 

"  Sec.  3.  No  person  is  permitted  to  vote,  serve  as  a  juror,  or  hold 
any  civil  office  who  is  under  guanlianship,  idiotic,  or  insane,  or  who 
has  at  any  place  been  coiivicled  of  treason,  felony,  embezzlement  of 
the  public  lunds,  bartering  or  selling,  or  offering  to  barter  or  sell, 
his  vote,  or  purchasing  or  offering  to  purchase  the  vote  of  another, 
or  other  infamous  crime,  and  who  lias  not  boen  restored  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  such  election,  is  confined  in 
prison  on  conviction  of  a  criminal  offense;  or  who  is  a  bigamist  or 
polygamist  or  is  living  in  what  is  known  as  patriarchal,  plural,  or 
celestial  marriage,  or  in  violaticm  of  any  law  of  this  State  or  of  the 
United  States  forbiddinir  any  such  crime;  or  who  in  any  manner 
teaches,  advises,  couns(»ls,  aids,  or  encourages  anv  peivou  to  enter 
into  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  such  patriarchal,  plural,  or  colestial  mar- 
riage, or  to  live  m  violation  of  any  such  law,  or  to  commit  rfny  such 
crime;  or  who  is  a  membiT  of  or  contributes  to  the  support,  aid,  or 
encouragement  of  any  ordcT,  organization,  association,  corporation, 
or  society  which  teaches,  advises,  counsels,  encourages,  or  aids  any 
person  to  enter  into  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  such  patriarchal  or  plural 
marriage,  or  which  teaches  or  advises  that  the  laws  of  this  State 
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grescribing  rules  of  civil  conduct  are  not  the  supreme  law  of  the 
tate." 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  these  provisions  of  the  constitution 

Senator  Dubois.  The  next  article  is  extremely  important. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Tayler).  Read  the  next. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will. 

"  Sec.  4.  The  legislature  may  prescribe  qualifications,  limitations, 
and  conditions  for  the  right  ol  suffrage  additional  to  those  prescribed 
in  this  article,  but  shall  never  annul  any  of  the  provisions  in  this 
article  contained." 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  elimination  of  these  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  as  you  imderstood,  that  occasioned  the  visit  of  Apostle 
Smith  to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  securing  of  the  passage  of  this  resolution! 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  legislature  that  passed  that  resolution  were 
there  not  only  11  Mormons  out  of  69  members? 

Mr.  Jackson.  There  were  11  Mormons  by  faith.  The  majority  of 
them  were  Mormons  in  practice — political  practice, 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Political  practice? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  the  11  were  successful  in  winning  over  a 
majority  of  the  69  members  to  pass  the  resolution? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  how  was  it  done? 

Mr.  Jackson.  As  I  have  stated  repeatedly,  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  other  counties,  outside  of  the  six  Mormon  counties,  is  held  by  the 
Mormon  people,  and  while  a  man  may  be  a  gentile,  ^coming  from 
those  counties,  he  just  as  much  represents  the  Mormon  Church  as 
though  he  were  a  Mormon,  because  his  political  safety  and  political 
ambition  depend  upon  pleasing  those  people. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  not  the  constitution  of  Idaho  provide  that  in 
order  to  pass  such  a  resolution  there  must  be  a  two-tnirds  majority 
vote  in  the  senate  and  in  the  house? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  accomplished  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  spoke  of  this  resolution  ending  with  the  attor- 
ney-general.    What  was  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Attorney-General  Bagley. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  Mormon  then? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  was  a  Mormon  when  he  was  elected? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  one  that  was 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hear  John  Henry  Smith  make  the  state- 
ments which  you  have  repeated  ? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Jackson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  told  you  of  that  statement  by  Apostle  Smith  1 
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Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Balderston,  the  editor  of  the  Boise  Stntesmim. 
The  Chairman.  A\niat  is  his  full  name? 
Mr.  Jackson.  William. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOHH  inCHOLSOlT-Recalled. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  Mr.  Nicholson  take  the  stand  again? 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Nicholson  will  please  take  the  stand. 

John  Nicholson,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  in  a  better  state  of  health,  Mr.  Nicholson,  than 
you  were  a  few  days  ago  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  I  am  improving  a  little. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  a  few  questions  I  wish  to  ask  you. 

You  brought  with  you,  under  the  authority  of  the  subpoena  duoes 
tecum,  a  record  book  entitled*'  Living  dealings?" 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  Living  Sealings. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Living  Sealings  Ail 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yas,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or,  Book  A? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  record  book  begins  with  what  year? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  1803, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1893? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  you  testified  that  it  contains  a  record  of  all  of 
the  sealings  between  living  persons  occurring  after  the  taking  down 
of  the  endowment  house,  or,  \n  the  new  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  I  made  that  statement;  that  is,  it  has  all  of 
the  marriages.     Of  course  it  is  marriages  that  are  in  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  this  book  which  you  brought  with  you  the  same 
book  which  was  opened  and  entries  made  in  it  m  1893? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  AVell,  I  do  not  know  of  any  other.  I  have  no  rec- 
ollection of  any  other  than  that.  The  book  was  made  and  used  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  the  only  book  that  was  made  and  used  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  of  that  character. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Books  of  what  other  character  have  you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  various  processes — religious  processes — have 
each  a  l>ook,  and  the  records  are  taken  on  the  respective  books,  and 
that  is  one. 

Mr.  Tait-er.  Does  this  book  contain  all  of  the  records  of  all  of  the 
sealings  except  sealings  with  the  dead  in  the  temj)le  at  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  that  is  the  full  statement  in 
that  line  from  the  opening  of  the  temple  until  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  the  testimony  of  August  Lundstrom 
here,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  sealed  to  his  wife  in  the 
temple  in  1894? 

Mr.  NicHOi^ON.  1894. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ought  that  to  be  recorded  in  this  book! 

Mr.  NicHOi-soN.  Did  he  say  it  was  for  this  book? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  what} 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Did  he  say  that  it  was  to  be  placed  in  this  book  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  he  did'  not  say  anythiug,  except  that  he  was 
sealed  in  the  temple  to  his  wife  in  August,  1894. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  his  wife? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  another  book  that  he  might  have  been 
scaled  to  his  wife  in,  but  it  does  not  go  in  that  book. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  did  you  not  bring  that  book  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  UTiatbook? 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  other  book. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  this  is  not  marriage.  When  a  man  and  a 
woman  who  are  married  come  there  they  are  not  put  in  that  book 
that  was  brought  here.     It  is  another  thing  altogether. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  how  many  kinds  of  sealing  books  do  you  have? 

Mr.  NiCHoiJSON.  How  many  kinds  of  sealing  books? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  books  in  which  there  is  a  record  of  sealings. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  book  in  regard  to  sealing  chilaren  to 
their  parents. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes ;  but  I  am  talking  about  marriage  sealings. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Marriage  sealing!  There  are  only  the  two;  that 
is,  that  people  who  have  bSjn  married  go  into  the  temple,  and  if  they 
have  l>een  married,  as  I  say,  they  do  not  go  in  that  book.  They  go 
into  another. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  call  that  other  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  other  book  ? 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  sealing,  but  it  is  not  marriage. 

The  Chairman.  The  counsel  asked  you  what  is  the  name  of  me 
other  book ;  how  can  it  be  designated  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  also  sealings. 

The  Chairman.  \^liat  is  the  name  of  the  b(X)k?  Is  it  called  Book 
A  or  Book  B,  or  Book  of  Sealings?     Haw  do  you  identify  it? 

Mr.  N1CHO1.8ON.  It  is  a  book  of  sealings  of  the  character  to  which  I 
have  made  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Is  it  a  marriage  ceremony 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Which  is  certified  to 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Take  the  instance  of  Mr.  Lundstrom.  Assume  that 
he  told  the  truth  when  he  said  he  was  sealed  to  his  wife  in  the  temple 
in  1894. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know.  It  seems  that  he  was  married  and 
sealed  to  his  wife.  No  person's  name  or  record  can  be  in  that  book 
that  you  have  now  to  be  examined  except  they  bring 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  license? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  A  license. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  he  can  not — that,  is  to  say,  they  must  be  not 
married. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  coui'se,  I  understand,  Mr.  Nicholson,  that  this 
book  which  you  brought  here  contains  the  record  of  those  marriages 
only  which  are  predicated  upon  a  public  official  license. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  State.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  right. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  record  the  other  marriages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  In  another  book. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

Senator  McCo:^rAS.  Wliorc  is  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  book,  for  all  I  know,  is  in  the  temple,  and  it 
is  not  a  marriage  book  at  all. 

Senator  McComas.  You  are  the  keeper  of  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  the  keeper? 

Senator  McComas.  Of  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  not  particularly  that  one. 

Senator  JIcComas.  AA'lio  is,  it  you  are  not. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  can  tell  you.  There  are  four  of  us  who 
look  after  that. 

Senator  McCoimas.  Four  of  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Why  did  you  not  bring  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  I  did  not  want  to;  because  it  does  not 
relate  to  marriage. 

Senator  McComas.  It  is  sealing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  sealing,  and  there  is  no  ceremony  of  marriage 
such  as  is  made  when  a  license  comes  and  all  is  clear.  It  is  not  when 
they  go  and  get  married,  and  then  come  in  there  to  be  married  in  a 
secondary  way,  except 

Senator  McCo.^ias.  It  is  a  se^iling  of  the  marriage  of  the  living, 
but  tlie  livinor  who  are  thus  sealed  have  no  marriage  license  under  the 
law  of  the  Stale? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  not  the  marital  process. 

Senator  M(  (^omas.  I^t  the  reporter  repeat  my  que^ion. 

The  reporter  read  as  f()llow8: 

"  Senator  McC()MA8.  It  is  a  sealing  of  the  marriage  of  the  living, 
but  tlic  living  who  are  thus  sealed  have  no  marriage  license  under  the 
law  of  the  State?" 

Mr.  Niciior.soN.  I  have  given  it  just  as  clear  as  I  can  give  it.  It 
is  people  who  go  to  the  temple,  wlio  have  been  previously  married 
outside  of  the  temple  or  in  some  ])l}ice  of  that  character. 

Senator  McCo:mas.  Now,  repeat  tliat  que.slion,  Mr.  Stenogi'apher ; 
and,  Mr.  Nicholson,  see  that  you  get  the  point  in  it. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Senator  McComas.  It  is  a  sealing  of  the  marriage  of  the  living, 
but  the  living  who  are  thus  sealed  have  no  marriage  license  under  the 
law  of  the  State?'' 

Senator  McComas.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  you  will  add  to  it  that  they  come  thei-e  without 
any  authorization,  a  lawful  license,  and  that  they  have  been  married 
outside,  it  will  be  more  correct. 

Senator  McComas.  And  you  put  such  in  'the  book  you  speak  of — 
the  book  you  did  not  bring  here? 

Mr.  NiCHOi-soN.  There  is  a  certain  process  given  them,  but  not  mar- 
riage.   They  have  been  married  already. 

Senator  JIcComas.  And  that  is  the  book  you  have  described  and 
which  you  did  not  bring  hei-e? 
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Mr.  NicHOiJSON.  I  did  not  bring  it. 

Senator  McComas.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  why  you  did  not  bring 
it  here? 

Mr.  NiCHOiJSON.  Why  did  I  not?  Because  it  did  not  relate  to 
marriage,  and  that  is  what  you  gentlemen  asked  for. 

Senator  McComas.  You  think  that  marriage  is  only  that  which 
is  legalized  and  certified  to  have  taken  place  under  a  license? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Say  that  again. 

Senator  McComas.  You  think  that  a  legal  marriage  is  one  accom- 
panied by  a  license  to  marr}'  under  the  laws  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  And  you  call  this  other  sealing,  not  marriage? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  a  marriage;  just  putting  a  blessing  on  them 
in  addition  to  the  marriage  they  have  gone  through. 

Senator  McComas.  And  in  that  book  you  personally  record  these 
sealings  that  you  have  spoken  of? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  These  sealings  that  are  referred  to?    No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Who  does? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  My  assistants. 

Senator  McComas.  Your  assistants  do  that?  Are  you  in  the  habit 
of  avoiding  putting  them  down  yourself? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  my  part. 

Senator  McComas.  My  question  is,  Did  you  make  it  a  point  not 
to  make  entries  in  the  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  make  any  point  at  all.  I  sim- 
ply have  to  look  after  the  records  and  see  that  the  recording  is  done, 
and  I  have  a  part  in  it,  but  it  is  not  any  of  this. 

Senator  McComas.  You  are  familiar  with  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  of  course. 

Senator  McComas.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection,  are  the  number 
of  marriages  in  it  about  ec^ual  for  the  same  period,  from  1893  on,  to 
the  number  in  the  book  which  you  have  presented? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  no  comparison  at  all.  There  are  very 
few. 

Senator  McComas.  Very  few  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Comparatively. 

Senator  McComas.  Can  you  state,  from  your  personal  recollection, 
whether  in  any  of  those  cases  of  which  you  have  personal  knowledge — 
entered  in  that  book  which  you  have  described — there  have  been 
sealings  of  persons  who  already  had  one  wife,  and  had  then  been 
sealed  and  the  fact  had  been  entered  in  that  book,  to  a  second 
wife  or  third  wife  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  that? 

Senator  McComas.  Are  there  any  sealings  in  that  book  of  persons 
who,  having  one  wife,  have  had  themselves  sealed  to  a  second  or  a 
third  wife? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  To  your  personal  recollection,  there  are  none 
such  in  that  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  kind. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  are  confident, 
so  far  as  you  have  knowledge  of  the  sealings  recorded  in  that  book, 
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which  is  not  here,  that  there  is  no  entry  of  the  sealing  of  one  man, 
having  one  wife,  to  a  second  woman? 

Mr.  N1C1101.SON.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Senator  McComas.  Are  you  sure  there  is  not  any,  so  far  as  your 
knowledge  extends? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  satisfied  there  is  none,  and  that  is  all  I  can 
say,  because  I  myself  did  not  keep  that  book — that  is,  I  did  not  do  the 
waiting. 

Senator  McComas.  How  many  sealings  of  one  man,  having  one 
wife  already,  to  a  second  woman  have  you  had  knowledge  of  during 
the  time  you  have  been  keeping  these  records  which  you  have  there 
and  those  you  have  just  sj)oken  of? 

Mr.  Nif:iior.soN.  You  speak  too  rapidly  for  me,  the  same  as  I  do 
for  you. 

Senator  McComas.  How  many  sealings  of  a  man  having  one  wife 
already  to  a  second  woman  have  you  had  knowledge  of  during  your 
holding  of  this  ofiice  and  your  control  of  these  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  has  not,  of  course,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge been  any  marriage  of  that  character — that  is,  a  man  taking  a 
second  or  third  wife,  as  the  case  may  be.     I  know  of  not  one. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  not  heard  during  all  the  years 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  I  have  not  seen  one. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  not  seen  one  or  heard  of  one! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  not  in  all  of  the  time  of  the  temple  to  the 
present. 

Senator  McComas.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief 
there  has  been  no  such  marriage?  You  keep  records  01  them  all  on 
these  various  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Senator  McComas.  You  do  not  know  of  any? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Senator  McComas.  And  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief, 
have  there  been  any? 

Mr.  Nicholson,   nliat  is  that? 

Senator  McComas.  Have  there  been  any  such  marriages  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge  and  belief? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  on  the  rumors  1  have  heard  outside. 

Senator  McComas.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  you — ^^  out- 
side? " 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Outside. 

Senator  McComas.  But  there  has  been  no  such  sealing  in  the 
temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  think  so;  tliat  is  to  say,  I  am  sure, 
because  that  book  contains  all  up  to  date. 

Senator  McComas.  It  is  a  pity  we  have  not  that  book. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Nicholson,  when  you  say  "that  book," 
which  book  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  book  T  brought. 

Senator  McComas.  That  book  contains  the  records  where  parties 
have  procured  licenses  to  nuirry  under  the  laws  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Nichoi^son.  Yes;  it  is  the  usual  way. 

Senator  McComas.  I  mean  the  book  you  now  describe  as  containing 
the  sealing  of  living  pei*sons  who  have  obtained  from  the  law  officers 
a  license  to  marry  unaer  the  law  of  the  State. 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Do  you  refer- 


Senator  McComas.  To  this  book  here. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  book  we  have  here. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  done  just  the  same  as  all  other  people  do. 
They  obtain  the  proper  means,  and  they  go  and  enter  into  marriage, 
whether  it  is  our  people  or  any  other  people.  They  have  to  bring 
the  public  authority. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  had  for  years  the  custody  of  this 
book  and  the  other  book  which  you  have  described.  Do  you  say 
there  are  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  there  is  a  book  for  baptisms. 

Senator  McComas.  I  mean  for  the  marriage  of  the  living. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.    There  is  a  book  of  the  living. 

Senator  McComas.  That  is,  as  between  men  and  women,  you  have 
this  book  for  persons  who  are  licensed  to  marry  under  the  laws  of  the 
State? 

-  Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

•    Senator  McComas.  And  you  have  the  second  book  which  you  have 
just  described? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  ^\Tiat  other  book  have  you  describing  marriage 
or  sealing  between  the  living  besides  the  two  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  McComas.  Only  those  two  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  all  I  can  think  of. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  can  find  the  second  book  you  have  spoken  of! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Would  I  find  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  tell  that  better  when  I  got  back. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  I  know ;  but  you  know  where  it  is? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  knew  it,  yes;  I  have  known  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  know  now  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  was  in  the  temple. 

The  Chairman.  Whereabouts? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Whereabouts? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  is  used  for  adding  additional  cases,  if  there 
should  be  any. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  you  could  find  it  if  you  were  in  the 
temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  maybe  I  might. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  "maybe  I  might?"  Do 
you  not  know  whether  you  could  or  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  not  certain.  There  is  no  person  who  can  be 
entirely  certain  when  he  is  a  long  way  off.     As  far  as  I  know,  I  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  put  you  right  in  the  temple.  That  is  not  a  long 
ways  off.    Suppose  you  were  right  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  thought  it  was,  when  I  came  down  here. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  went  to  the  temple  could  you  find  the 
book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  If  the  book  was  there  I  think  I  could  find  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  where  it  is,  or  you  did  know  where  it 
was? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  did  know. 
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The  Chairman.  When  did  you  lasfc  see  it  f 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  not  particularly  looked  at  it  for  quite  a 
while. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  give  you  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember  ever  to  have  seen  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Have  I  ever  seen  it? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhen,  last? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Three  years  ago? 

Mr.  NicHoiJSON.  I  never  bear  these  things  in  my  mind,  especially 
now. 

The  Chairman.  I  know;  but  do  you  not  know  when  you  saw  it 
last? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  remember. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  seen  it  this  year? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Oh,  I  think  so;  without  a  doubt,  a  good  many 
times. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  idea  as  to  when  you  saw  it 
last? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  can  not. 

The  CHATR^^AN.  How  long  before  coming  here  did  you  see  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Of  course  1  could  tell  you  if  I  knew  that. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  see  it  before  coming  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  the  subpcena,  you  must  have  been 
put  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  book.     Did  you  run  across  the  book  then  ? 

Mr.  Nlcholson.  The  subpoena  does  not  require  anything  of  me 
from  there  but  the  marriages;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand ;  but  when  you  had  the  subpoena  you 
of  course  looked  for  the  book  the  subpauia  called  for? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  run  onto  this  book  that  you  did  not 
bring? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No^  I  did  not ;  because  there  is  nothing  connected 
with  marriages  about  it. 

Senator  McComas.  Was  the  book  there  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  McComas.  Was  the  book  there  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  any  way  else;  but  to  say 
that  I  have  seen  it  within  a  short  time,  I  could  not. 

Senator  McComas.  Who  else  is  in  the  room  where  the  book  was 
then? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  three  persons.     They  are  my  assistants. 

Senator  McComas.  Your  assistants? 

Mr.  NicHoi^ON.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Which  of  them  would  have  the  most  knowl- 
edge of  this  book  and  know  most  about  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  either  of  the  three  would  do. 

Senator  McComas.  Wliich  one  w^ould  probably  know  it  best? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Duncan  M.  McAllister.  He  was  the  man  who 
made  the  entries  in  this  book  herei 
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Senator  McComas.  And  also  in  the  other  book! 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  book  here. 

Senator  McComas.  Where  is  he  now  ?    He  is  not  here. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  he  is  not  here. 

Senator  McComas.  He  is  in  Salt  Lake,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  So  far  as  I  know.    He  was  there  when  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  Give  us  the  names  of  the  other  two  custodians? 

Mr.  NicHOiiJON.  Joseph  Christianson  is  one,  and  the  other  is  Lycur- 
gus  Wilson. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  do  they  live? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  One  lives  a  short  distance  out  of  Salt  Lake 

The  Chairman.  Do  they  live  in  Salt  I^ake  City? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Except  one,  who  is  a  number  of  miles  south  of  the 
city.  That  is  Lycurgus  Wilson.  The  other  two  live  in  the  city  of 
Salt  Lake. 

Senator  McComas.  If  I  wanted  to  ask  one  of  these  men  to  let  me 
see  this  book,  what  would  I  ask  for?  How  would  you  ask  for  it? 
A\Tiat  najne  w^ould  vou  give  it?  If  I  w^anted  to  ask  McAllister  to 
show  me  that  book,  by  what  name  would  I  ask  for  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  might  ask  him  for  Sealings — Living  Sealings. 

Senator  McCo^ias.  Living  Sealings? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Senator  McComas.  This  is  called  Living  Sealings  A.  What  is 
that  called? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  other  is  diflFerent,  and  he  would  understand  it 
by  that. 

Senator  McComas.  By  what? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  attends  to  that.  Some  of  the  others  do  it 
occasionally. 

Senator  McComas.  If  you  wanted  to  call  for  that  book  or  to  ask 
McAllister  for  it,  what  would  you  say — ^"  Give  me  what  book?  " 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  simply  go  and  ask  for  the  Living  Seal- 
ings— the  nonmarried  in  the  temple. 

Senator  McComas.  But  he  miffht  give 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  you  heard  all  of  the  answer. 

Senator  McComas.  Let  the  reporter  read  it. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"I  would  simph^  go  and  ask  for  the  Living  Sealings — ^the  non- 
married  in  the  temple." 

Senator  McComas.  Is  there  only  one  book  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  NicHOi^ON.  Only  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  book  you  did  not  bring? 

Mr.  NicHoiJSON.  No,  sir. 
■    IJr.  Tayler.  You  have  also  other  records  of  marriages  under  your 
charge  there  in  the  temple  that  you  did  not  bring,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  marriages  done 
in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  marriages  done  in  the  temple.  The  subpoena  did 
not  refer  to  marriages  done  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No.     It  seemed  to  take  in  everything. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  called  upon  you  to  produce  all  the  marriage  pecords 
in  your  possession  or  unaer  your  control  or  in  any  way  subject  to 
your  direction,  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  bring  all  of  the  marriage  records- 
Mr.  Nicholson,  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Covered  by  that  description? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTiv  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  feccause  I  had  no  business  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  authority. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  whose  custody  are  they? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  say  exactly;  but  I  know  that  I  have 
no  right  to  take  them  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Without  consent. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  you  wanted  to  go  and  look  at  one  of  those 
marriage  records  which  you  did  not  bring,  whose  consent  would  you 
ask? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  me  to  examine  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  go  and  exnmine  it  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  So  they  are  under  your  control,  and  you 
refuse  to  bring  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  are  not  under  my  control.  I  could  not  get 
one,  without  l)eing  tiuthorized  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  wlioni? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  By  w^liom? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.  " 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Bv  men  who  are  above  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who^ 

The  (^iiairman.  Name  thoui. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  presidouey. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  presidency?  Then,  before  you  brought  this  Liv- 
ing Sealiiigs  A,  you  went  to  the  president? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  asked;  I  just  simply  asked  if  they  had 
anv  objection  to  my  bringing  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.     I  see.     Go  on. 

Mr.  NiciiOLvSON.  And  they  said  no,  with  that  condition  to  it  that 
you  know  about. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  it  should  not  go  out  of  his  possession. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  T  have  no  objection  to  tliat.  [To  the  witness:]  What 
did  lie  say  about  bringing  the  other  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  lie  did  not  say  anything. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  see  the  siibprena? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  ^'es.  sir;  he  saw  th(»  subpoena. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  To  tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  that  is  easy.  But  what  about  the  books  you 
should  bring? 

Mr.  NiCHoi^^N.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wluii  book  did  he  tell  you  to  bring? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  asked  iim  if  I  could  bring  down  this  book  that 
is  here. 

The  Chaikman.  Whom  do  vou  mean  ? 

Mr.  WoKTHiNOTON.  He  sai(f  the  president. 
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llie  Chairmak.  No;  he  said  the  presidency.    Whom  do  you  mean 
by  "him?'* 
"  Mr.  Nicholson.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  on. 

Mr.  TAYiiEB.  So  you  went  to  him  and  showed  him  the  subpoena,  did 
you? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  he  say  when  you  showed  him  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  did  not  like  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  did  not  like  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  think  he  did,  and  neither  did  I. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Neither  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Nichoijson.  No;  at  least  I  think  he  did  not  like  it  very  much. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  what  did  you  say  to  him  about  the  books  that 
that  subpoena  seemed  to  cover? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  did  not  say  anything  to  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  say  anything  to  him? 

Air.  Nicholson.  Because  he  had  the  thing  himself  to  look  at  in  his 
hand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  say  to  him  about  the  books  you  should 
bring? 

Mr.  NiCHOiJSON.  I  just  simply  said:  "  Can  I  take  down  this  book?" 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  book  you  are  examining. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  it  with  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  did  not  have  it  then,  but  I  told  him  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  you  describe  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  told  him  it  was  the  marriage  book. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  marriage  book  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  the  book  where  all  the  marriages  done  in 
the  temple  were  recorded. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know,  but  there  are  lots  of  other  marriages  recorded. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  there  is  none  like  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "  None  like  that?  " 

Mr.  Nicholson.  None  like  that  that  I  am  telling  you  about;  that 
is  to  say 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  the  subpo»na  say :  "  Will  you  please  bring  down 
with  you  only  the  records  of  the  marriages,  '  Living  Sealings  A,' 
occurring  in  the  temple  since  1893?"  Is  that  what  the  subpoena 
said? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  object  to  the  Question  about  the  subjKena.  It 
is  here  and  the  body  of  it  has  been  reaa  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  you  to  tell  us  now  why  you  did  not  bring  the 
other  books  containing  the  records  of  marriages. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  those  are  the  only  records  of  marriages 
that  were  there,  and  that  is  what  you  wanted,  according  to  this  sub- 
poena. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understood  you  to  say  there  were  other  records  of 
marriages  there. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  said  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  said  there  were  people  who  had  been  mar- 
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ried — who  came  in  there  to  have  the  marriage  performed  there — 
you  see. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  I  understand  that  verv  well. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  And  we  did  not  do  it,  because  they  were  already 
married  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know ;  but  there  are  those  other  books  that  vou  told 
us  you  would  not  bring — that  you  had  not  any  authority  to  bring. 

Mr.  NiCHOiJ30N.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  say  why  did  you  not  bring  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  For  tliat  reason. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  have  felt  that  you  would  have  to  ask 
Joseph  F.  Smith  for  permission  to  bring  them? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  was  riijht  near  wliere  I  was,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  objections  to  my  taking  that  book  with  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  ask  him  if  he  had  any  objection  to  your 
taking  other  marriage  records? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  did  not  ask  him.  I  thought  that  was 
enough. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  thought  that  was  enough  to  raspond  to  this 
subpoena  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  l>ecause  that  is  all  I  could  give;  because 
that  is  the  only  book  of  the  kind,  and  the  marriages  are  made  con- 
spicuous on  the  paper  that  I  got,  and  I  do  not  know  anything  else 
except  what  is  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  you  to  leave  any  misapprehension  in 
our  minds  as  to  what  you  mean.  You  do  not  mean  now  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  book  in  the  temple  there  containing  a  record  of  the 
marriages  save  only  this  Living  Sealing  A? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There? 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  not  the  only  book,  is  it,  in  the  templet " 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  not  made  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  "  made  "  in  the  temple.  I  am 
speaking 

Mr.  NicHor^oN.  There  are  other  books. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  such  a  book  there  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  other  books  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Recording  marriages?     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Niciioi^ON.  Yes;  I  presume  there  may  be  some. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  use  the  word  "  presume  "  because  you  are  in 
doubt? 

Mr.  NiCHOi-soN.  Because  I  am  in  doubt? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  NicHOiiW)N.  No ;  I  am  not  in  doubt.  I  will  say  yes,  there  are 
some  there. 

The  Chairman.  Just  one  question.  Who  has  the  authority  to  per- 
mit those  books  to  be  brought  to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  whole  thing  belongs  to  the  church.  There 
is  a  head  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  has  authority  to  permit  those  books  to  be 
brought  here? 

Mr.  NicHOi-fiON.  Who  has  the  authority?  Well,  I  suppose  that 
those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Can  not  you  answer  my  question  directly! 

Mr.  Nicholson*  Yes,  sir* 
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The  Chairman.  Has  Joseph  F.  Smith  the  authority  and  the  x)ower 
to  have  these  books  brought  here? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  willtell  you  why  I  rather  do  not  like  to  say  so. 

The  Chair3Ian.  Let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Can  I  not  make  an  explanation? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  ought  not  to  be  required  to 
answer  the  question.     It  is  a  question  of  law. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  very  simple  question.  Do  you  know  who 
has  authority  to  take  those  books  out  of  the  temple  and  bring  them 
to  the  committee? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  certainly  think  that  the  head  of  the  church 
would,  but 

The  Chairman.  The  head  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  there  is  this,  yet.  There  is  a  law  in  relation 
to  the  church — ^that  is,  our  law — and  that  is  that  all  these  things  of 
importance  shall  be  submitted  to  the  church ;  that  is,  shall  be  voted 
on  by  the  church.    They  might  bring  that  law  in. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  vote  taken  by  the  church  before  you 
brought  this  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  An  oath? 

The  Chairman.  A  vote. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  vote  taken  by  the  church  before  you 
brought  this  book  ? 

Mr.  N1CHO1.SON.  But 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  a  vote  taken? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  just  said  that  a  vote  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  in  that  case,  but  there  is  a  ^eatly  more  impor- 
tant matter.     You  want  to  scoop  in  the  whole  business. 

Senator  McComas.  Why 

The  Chairman.  Wait  a  moment.  The  books  you  have  left  behind 
you  are  more  important  than  the  one  you  brought? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  think  the  one  I  have  brought  is  the  more 
important — most  decidedly. 

•  ITie  Chairman.  If  you  could  bring  this  book,  why  can  you  not 
bring  the  other? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  I  have  not  the  authority. 

The  Chairman.  \Miohas? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  told  you  as  near  as  I  can  these  two  facts, 
that  there  is  a  presidency  of  this  institution. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  president  the  authority? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  have,  but  it  is  modified  by  this  statement  in 
the  revelation. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  have  a  question  or  two  to  ask  the  witness 
when  I  have  an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  through. 

(To  the  witness.)  So  you  think  that  before  these  very  important 
books  could  be  brought  here  you  might  feel  it  necessary  to  submit  the 
question  to  the  church  l)efore  you  would  obey  the  subpoena? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  part  in  the  revelation  that  says  that 
matters  of  importance  shall  be  submitted  to  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  it  was  deemed  of  great  importance,  then, 
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before  you  would  feel  that  you  could  bring  those  books  which  you 
have  not  brought  you  would  feel  that  you  ought  to  submit  it  to  the 
people  of  the  church  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  sent  or  not. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  NiciioiiSON.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tayler,  it  would  not  be  me  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  mean  you.  I  mean  the  president  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that  You  s<»e,  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  would  do  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  understand  you  and  not  misinterpret  or 
mislead  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  believe  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  were  called  upon  by  this  committee  now  to 
return  to  your  home  and  bring,  or  send  by  some  mes.scnger  whom  you 
could  trust,  all  the  records  which  are  in  the  temple  there  pertaining 
to  the  subject  of  marriage,  or  any  other  subject  which  the  committee 
might  order,  you  would  first  go  to  the  fii'st  president  and  ask  him, 
would  you  not,  about  it,  as  to  what  you  should  do  in  respect  of  that 
order  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  presume  that  is  the  proper  way  to  do,  yes;  and 
I  would. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  proper  way. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  say  to  them 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  understand  you,  Mr.  Nicholson.  We  will 
assume  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  health  that  would  permit  you  to 
travel  back  and  forth ;  and  that  is  excluded  from  the  consideration  of 
the  question.  Suppose  the  committee  shonld  say  to  you,  or  give  to 
you  an  order,  issued  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  directing  you 
to  proceed  at  once  to  Utah,  as  the  recorder  of  the  temple,  and  bring 
wnth  you  the  records  that  are  there  in  the  tmeple,  in  that  office  where 
you  four  men  work.     What  would  you  do? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  would  I  do? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Directing  it  to  the  presidency? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  the  order  would  be  to  you  directly.  What  would 
you  do  now  with  that  order  respecting  those  records? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  would  I  do? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  want  me  to  say  that  I  would  go  to  the  presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  I  do  not  care  what  you  sav.  I  onlv  want  to 
know  what  the  truth  would  be,  as  you  said  President  Smitli  told  you 
to  tell  it.     All  I  want  is  the  truth  about  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  sliould  tell  them 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  what? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  tell  them 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  tell  him  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Tell  them.    There  is  more  than  one  president. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  the  first  presidency  or  the  apostles — which  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  is  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  presidency.     Of  course  they  are  at  the  top. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  first  thing  you  would  do.    Before  pro- 
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ceeding  to  bring  these  books  you  would  see  the  first  presidency.    That 
is  right? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.TAYLER.  What? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  what? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  should  go  home  and  see  my  folks  mighty  quick. 
I  have  a  wife  in  a  very  dangerous  condition.  I  would  go  to  them  and 
attend  to  that  af terw  ards. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  are  pleased  to  note  the  presence  of  a  playful  turn. 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  Would  yon  not  do  the  same  thing? 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  think  I  should  do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  80  would  I. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  before  goin^  to  the  place  where  these  records  are 
kept  and  packing  them  up  and  oringing  them  with  you  to  Washing 
ton,  in  obedience  to  the  order  of  the  Senate,  you  would  go  and  ask 
the  fii*st  presidency  if  it  was  proj^er  for  you  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  whether  the  first  presidency  would  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  question  yes  or  no,  or  whether  they  would  appeal 
to  the  assembly  or  to  the  church,  you  do  not  know,  of  course? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  first  presidency  said,  no,  you  were  not  to  bring 
the  books  here,  of  course  you  would  not  bring  them,  would  you? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  if  the  Senate  should  send  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
of  the  Senate  and  arrest  you  and  order  you  to  bring  them  with  you, 
you  would  still  refuse  to  bring  them  unless  the  fii'st  presidency  told 
you  to  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  Mr.  Nicholson,  just  one  question.  You  have 
stated  that  there  is  this  marriage  record  which  you  brought  with  you, 
the  nature  of  which  we  understand,  and  that  there  is  a  record  of 
sealings  between  those  who  had  been  married  before? 

Mr.  Nicholjson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  you  know  when  a  person's  record  of  that 
kind  came  which  book  to  put  it  in? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because^  of  that  very  fact  that  they  had  been  mar- 
ried before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  vou  know  that  thev  had  been  married  be- 
fore? 

Mr.  Nicholson.    Because  we  always  find  it  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  have  to  show  it;  bring  their  certificate.. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certificate  from  whom? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  certificate  iriven  to  the  parties  by  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  speaking  of  legal  marriages?  Now,  Mr. 
Nicholson,  do  you  know  Mr.  Hickman,  a  professor  in  the  Brigham 
Young  University? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.TAYLER.  You  know  him? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  himf 

Mr.  Nicholson,  ifo,  sir;  not  very. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  You  di(5  not  hear  him  testify,  or  you  were  not  here 
when  he  te^stified  ? 

Mr.  NiCHOi^ON.  T  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Nicholson,  Mr.  Hickman  testified 

Senator  McCJoMAS.  AVliatpage? 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  page  94,  four  or  five  questions  down.  Mr.  Hick- 
man had  testified  that  he  had  married  a  legal  wife  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  that  in  the  summer  of  1890  he  married  a  plural 
wife  in  Mexico.  Subsequently,  that  is,  three  or  four  years  ago,  his 
legal  wife  died,  leaving  him  with  the  plural  wife  surviving.  Now,  of 
course,  you  would  understand  from  that  that  there  would  be  no  record 
of  any  legal  marriage  at  that  time  between  him  and  the  plural  wife. 
You  would  recognize  that,  would  you  not?  Now,  in  that  state  of 
affairs  he  testifies : 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  married  again  to  your  plural  wife?  " 

He  replied : 

"  No,  sir." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Page  94? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Pa^e  94,  near  the  top  of  the  page. 

"Mr.  TAY1.ER.  I\o  ceremony  has  occurred  except  that  which  took 
place  in  1890? 

"  Mr.  Hickman.  Except  we  went  through  the  temple  and  were 
sealed  there. 

"Mr.  TAYT.ER.  When? 

"  Mr.  Hickman.  Something  like  a  year  ago — ^no,  between  two  and 
three  years  ago. 

"Mr.  Tayler.  You  deem  that  a  marriage  ceremony,  do  you  not? 

"  Mr.  Hickman.  Well,  it  is  simply  sealing. 

"Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  no  marriage  license  issued! 

"  Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir." 

Now,  where  is  the  record  of  that  sealing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  would  it  be? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  Book  of 
Sealings. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  which  sealings? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Eh?  [Pause.]  You  say  he  had  a  wife  and  she 
died  and  left  the  other  one? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I^ft  the  plural  wife.  After  the  death  of  the  legal 
wife  he  says  what  I  have  road  to  yon — 

"  Except  we  went  through  the  temple  and  were  sealed  there." 

I  have  no  doubt  this  was  the  Salt  Lake  temple,  but  that  is  not 
important.  I  want  to  know  what  book  that  sealing  would  be  re- 
corded in. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  a  juggler,  because  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  it.     It  is  a  new  thing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  a  new  thing? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is,  for  inc.     I  never  heard  of  a  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  of  a  case  like  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  As  it  stands  by  itself  there  is  no  book  that  you  know 
of  where  it  could  properly  be  recorded.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  about  it. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  The  inference,  therefore,  is  that  if  a  man  is  so  sealed 
to  a  woman  in  the  temple,  there  is  no  record  of  it     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair.    AVhat  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  temple  and  find 
out  whether  it  was  there  or  not.  If  they  were  sealed,  it  was  not  a 
marriage  you  know.  There  is  a  book,  as  I  said,  for  that  class  who 
are  only  sealed  and  not  married. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  suppose  he  was  sealed  to  this  woman 
for? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  is  a  process  by  which  they  receive  blessings 
that  will  be  of  benefit  to  them  in  time  and  in  eternity.  But  it  is  not 
a  marital  affair  at  aU. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  your  interpretation  of  the  testimony  of  Professor 
Hickman  that  the  ceremony  that  he  went  through  had  nothing  at  alJ 
to  do  with  their  relation  as  husband  or  wife  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  object  to  his  being  asked  to  interpret  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  given  when  he  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  said  he  was  not  here. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  never  heard  the  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  But  Mr.  Tayler  just  read  what  Mr.  Hickman  testi- 
fied to. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  read  a  part  of  it.  Mr.  Hickman  later  ex- 
plained the  matter  and  gave  an  entirely  different  interpretation,  and 
the  facts  are  entirely  different  from  what  Mr.  Tayler  has  assumed  to 
this  witness. 

This  witness  never  heard  any  part  of  the  statement.  You  will 
find  from  an  examination  of  page  101  that  the  situation  was  nothing 
like  Mr.  Tayler  understood  Mr.  Hickman  to  say  at  first. 

Senator  McComas.  One  hundred  and  one? 

Mr.  Worthington.  At  the  top  of  page  101.  Instead  of  it  being 
what  it  is  assumed  to  be,  it  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  has  been 
assumed  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  a  person  can  be  sealed  in  any  way  the  endow- 
ment must  be  taken,  must  it  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;    that  is  proper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  necessary? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  case  of  his  being  sealed  in  any  way  for  any 
purpose,  endowments  have  to  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way.  It  comes  up  gradu- 
ally— baptism,  endowment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  of  the  character  which 
is  recorded  in  this  book  which  you  brought,  could  not  be  performed  in 
the  temple  for  Mr.  Hickman  and  his  wife  unless  he  brought  a 
license,  could  it? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  the  way  it  appears,  according  to  your 
statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  fact? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  According  to  your  statement  of  the  testimony  ^ 
given. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  President  Winder  said  to  Professor  Hickman 
that  tliey  could  not  marry  him  and  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had  been 
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married  some  years  before  by  a  plural-marriage  ceremony,  unless 
and  until  he  came  there  with  a  marriage  license  issued  by  the  civil 
authority 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  not  familiar  with  that  at  all.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McComas.  Mr.  Nicholson,  as  Mr.  Worthington  has  stated, 
the  facts  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hickman  are  fully  set  forth  later  on  in 
his  testimony. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  hear  you,  Senator. 

Senator  McComas.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  respecting  Pro- 
fessor Hickman.     In  his  testimony  he  said: 

"  We  asked  President  Winder,  then  the  president  of  the  temple,  in 
regard  to  being  married.  We  told  him  that  we  had  been  sealed  for 
time  and  eternity  in  old  Mexico  many  years  before,  and  asked  him 
if  we  could  be  married.  He  made  the  statement  that  if  we  desired 
to  it  could  be  done,  but  we  would  have  to  have  a  license.  But  imder 
the  circumstances  he  took  a  record  of  our  marriage  and  said  then  if 
we  desired  to  come  and  be  married  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land, 
and  bring  a  license,  they  would  marry  us." 

But  he  said  under  the  circumstances  President  Winder  took  a  rec- 
ord of  their  marriage  in  old  Mexico.  ^AHien  the  president  of  the  tem- 
ple took  a  record  of  the  marriage  of  Professor  Hickman  and  one  of 
his  wives  in  old  Mexico,  where  would  that  marriage  be  recorded 
according  to  the  practice  of  keeping  your  books? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McComas.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Senator  McComas.  ^Miy  not? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Because  I  am  not  informed  on  it. 

Senator  McComas.  But  if  President  Winder  took  a  record  of  the 
marringe  between  Hickman  and  wife  in  old  Mexico  he  would  prob- 
ably give  it  to  you  or  to  your  assistants? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Verv  likely;  but  it  is  a  matter 

Senator  McComas.  According  to  your  practice,  where  would  you 
enter  that  record  of  the  marriage  which  President  Winder  took — in 
what  book  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  that. 

Senator  McCo^ias.  I  am  referring  to  a  marriage  in  old  Mexico 
between  a  man  and  a  woman,  a  record  of  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  president  of  the  temple,  President  Winder.  I  simply  want  to 
know  where  that  marriage  would  be  recorded — in  what  book  in  your 
care? 

Mr.  Worthington.  If  in  any. 

Senator  McCoi^ias.  If  in  any,  where? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  ought  to  be  in  the  book.  You  say  they  were 
married  there  ? 

Senator  McComas.  They  were  married  in  old  Mexico,  as  I  under- 
stand, according  to  the  methods  of  the  Mormon  sealing. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  look  to  me  as  if  it  ought  to  go  in  the 
sealing  book. 

Senator  McComas.  In  the  sealing  book  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  marriage  was  in  Mexico,  for  time  only. 
They  can  only  be  sealed  for  eternity  in  the  temple. 
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Senator  McCioMAS.  A  marriage  for  time,  contracted  in  old  Mexico, 
would  go  in  the  other  book  which  you  have  described? 

Mr.  ^J^icHOLSON.  Yes,  sir;  at  least  I  think  so. 

Senator  McComas.  The  book  you  did  not  bring;  not  the  book  you 
did  bring?  I  say  it  would  be  in  the  book  vou  did  not  bring  and 
which  you  have  described,  and  not  in  this  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  there  or  not,  but  it 
may  be. 

Senator  McComas.  According  to  your  practice  it  would  go  there. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  N1C1101.SON.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  married,  no 
doubt,  although  not  according  to  the  law. 

Senator  McComas.  I  could  not  hear  the  last  part  of  your  answer. 
Will  the  reporter  please  read  it? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

'•Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  Yes;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  were  married,  no 
doubt,  although  not  according  to  the  law." 

Senator  McComas.  Then  the  names  of  those  people  who  were 
sealed  out  of  the  temple,  and  in  this  case  out  of  the  country,  and  who 
are  not  married  according  to  law,  but  are  sealed  for  time,  m  this  case 
in  Mexico,  or  it  may  be  elsewhere,  although  I  do  not  know  just 
where,  would  be  put  in  the  book  you  did  not  bring? 

Mr.  XiciroLsoN.  I  think  they  would  be  entitled  to  be  sealed  in  the 
temple  under  those  conditions^  if  the  former  marriage  was  only  for 
time. 

Senator  McCo:>rAS.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  the  marriage.  I  only 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  you  would  put  the  record  of  such  a 
marriage  as  I  have  described,  l)etween  Hickman  and  wife  in  Old 
Mexico,  r^ealing  for  time,  in  the  book  you  have  described  but  did  not 
bring.     Would  you  record  it  there? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  say  definitely,  but 

Senator  McCoaias.  You  think  you  would  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  say  definitely. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  think  you  would  put  in  that  book  the 
record  of  a  marriage  of  the  kind  I  have  described? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  They  were  already  married? 

Senator  McComas.  In  Old  Mexico;  they  were  sealed  in  Old  Mex- 
ico for  time. 

Mr.  Nicholson  (after  a  pause).  It  is  a  complicated  thing. 

Senator  McComas.  No;  it  is  very  simple. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  would  judge  il  would  ^o  in  the  other  book. 

Senator  McComas.  That  is  right.     That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  But  T  do  nof  know\  I  want  it  understood  that  I 
can  not  tell  anything  about  it,  because  it  never  came  before  me  till  I 
got  here. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  mean  you  have  never  known  of  such  a 
case? 

Mr.  N1CH01.8ON.  I  never  knew  any  other  case  like  that,  and  I  did 
not  know  about  this  one  here. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Without  looking  at  the  book,  do  you  recall  about  how 
many  marriages  have  been  recorded  in  the  book  which  you  have 
brought? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  could  not  tell  without  examining  the  book. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  Are  the  entries  in  this  book  all  made  by  one  maul 

Mr.  Nicholson.  This  book  here  [examining  book]  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  understanding.  I  have  looked 
at  it  repeatedly. 

Senator  McComas.  Duncan  McAllister,  he  said,  made  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  his  work  to  make  the  entries  in  that  book,  and,  as 
you  understand  it,  he  has  been  making  them  since  it  started? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  number  of  marriages  re- 
corded in  the  book  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Six  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty-eight. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  a  blank  book,  with  the  pages  ruled,  and  the 
record  of  a  single  marriage  runs  from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  left 
page  clear  across  the  other  page? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  With  the  heading:  "Living  Sealings,  Salt  Lake 
Temple." 

And  below  that :  "  Number ;  names ;  remarks.  Born :  Day.  Month. 
Year.  Where  bom:  Town.  Coimtv.  Country.  State.  Sealed: 
Day.    Month.     Year.    By  whon  sealed;  witnesses;  recorder." 

That  is  a  correct  description  of  the  arrangement  in  columns  of 
these  two  pages? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCoalas.  Mr.  Nicholson,  you  have  this  book  before  you 
now? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Up  to  the  page  where  it  is  now  open  the  book 
is  filled  with  the  six  thousand  and  odd  hundred  marriages.  Is  the 
other  book  which  you  have  described  about  the  size  of  this  bookl 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  quite  so  large. 

Senator  McComas.  Not  quite  so  large? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Senator  McComas.  Is  the  book  as  thick  as  this  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  That  is  what  I  mean.     It  is  not  as  thick. 

Senator  McComas.  According  to  your  best  recollection,  refreshing 
your  recollection  by  the  last  time  you  remember  to  have  seen  the  other 
book,  compared  with  this,  about  what  part  of  that  book  which  you 
have  in  your  hand  would  probablv  be  filled  with  the  list  of  marriages 
contained  in  the  other  booK  ?  Indicate — a  half,  or  a  fourth,  or  a  fittl^ 
of  the  book  before  you. 

Mr.  Nicholson.    I  could  not. 

Senator  McComas.  Approximately,  according  to  the  best  estimate, 
from  such  recollection  as  you  have.  Or,  if  you  can,  give  the  number 
of  marriages;  about  the  number. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  It  would  not  be  much  more  than  half,  according  to 
my  recollection. 

Senator  McComas.  The  book  is  somewhat  smaller? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  somewhat  smaller. 

Senator  McComas.  And  would  be  about  how  much  of  this  book? 

Mr.  Nicholson.    It  would  not  be  more  than  about  half. 

Senator  MoComab.  Have  you  any  approximate  recollection 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  There  would  not  be  half  the  number  in  it. 

Senator  McComas.  There  would  not  be  half  the  number  of  mar- 
riages? 

Mr.  N1CH01.S0N.  Hardly,  I  think;  not  much  more,  if  any. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  else  wanted  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  to  see  if  I  understand  about  these  books. 
I  think  I  do.  In  the  book  whith  you  have  brought  here,  Mr.  Nichol- 
son, there  were  recorded,  according  to  your  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge, all  the  legal  marriage  ceremonies  that  have  been  celebrated  in 
the  temple  since  it  was  opened  ? 

Mr.  ^ICHOLSON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Down  to  the  time  you  brought  the  book  here? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  Up  to  the  time  I  left. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  other  book,  if  I  understand  you,  are  re- 
corded sealings,  as  you  call  them  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  blessings. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  WTiich  have  taken  place  in  the  temple  between 
people  who  are  already  married  and  who  come  there  to  have  the  ad- 
ditional ceremony  of  sealing.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  N1CH01.SON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ^^WrHiNGTON.  Suppose  a  couple  come  there  and  wanted  to  be 
sealed,  and  tell  you  that  they  are  not  married,  but  that  they  want  to 
be  sealed.     Is  anything  done  about  that? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir;  they  can  not  have  anything  done. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  So  far  as  you  know  and  believe,  is  there  any- 
thing recorded  in  this  book  which  you  have  not  produced  here  except 
the  naked  evidence  of  the  fact  of  sealing  people  who  are  already 
legally  married? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  any  other  way  than 
that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  fact  that  it  was  a  sealing,  as  distinguished 
from  a  marriage  record,  under  a  subpoena  which  required  you  to 
bring  only  a  record  pertaining  to  marriages,  was  what  actuated  you 
in  not  bringing  the  book? 

Mr.  N1CHO1.SON.  Because  it  was  not  marriages. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  is  the  marriage  of  Abraham  H.  Cannon, 
performed  in  1896,  recorded? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  What  is  that? 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  is  the  marriage  of  Apostle  Abraham  H. 
Cannon  with  Lillian  Hamlin  recorded? 

Mr  WoRTiiiNGTON.  That  is  assuming  that  he  was  married  to  her. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Do  you  still  deny  that? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  do  not  admit  it.  There  is  no  evidence  before 
this  committee  on  which  you  could  go  into  a  court  and  establish  the 
fact  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  could  convict  him  of  bigamy  on  that  testimony 
in  any  court. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Sure. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  would  not  have  the  audacity  to  attempt 
to  prove  the  fact  of  marriage  by  such  testimony. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  want  to  ask  you  where  the  marriage  of  Abra- 
ham H.  Cannon  to  Lillian  Hamlin  is  recorded? 
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Mr.  Nicholson.  I  do  not  know  where  it  is.  I  have  never  oome 
across  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  it  is  recorded  in  the  temple  at  all? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  think  very  likely  so,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Senator  Di  bois.  It  would  be  recorded  in  the  temple  naturally? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  not  the  temple  thei  proper  place  to  record  that 
marriage  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  I  judge  it  is. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  judge  that  it  is  recorded  in  the 
temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  see,  there  may  be  a  hundred  cases  you  might 
mention  to  me,  and  I  would  not  recollect  anything  about  them.  It 
could  only  be  done  by 

Mr.  Worthin(;ton.  Suppose  a  couple  were  married  in  some  other 
temple,  would  there  be  any  record  of  it  in  Salt  Lake  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.   No. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Suppose  they  were  not  married  in  any  temple 
at  all,  but  were  married  in  some  private  place  or  residence,  a  plural 
marriage;   would  that  be  recorded  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Assuming  that  Abraham  H.  Cannon  did  marry 
Lillian  Hamlin  in  1896,  would  that  marriage  be  recorded  anywhere? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  marriage?     I  should  think  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  know  whether  it  would  be  or  not? 
He  was  an  apostle  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  You  have  the  book  in  your  possession. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  there  been  any  record 
kept  in  the  temple  of  marriages  and  sealings  except  those  which 
occurred  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson,  rlease  state  that  again. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  So  far  as  you  know,  since  the  temple  was 
opened,  has  there  been  kept  there  any  record  of  marriages  or  sealings 
except  those  which  took  place  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  any  there,  onlv  what  were  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Only  those  in  tVie  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  a  marriage  takes  place  anywhere  outside  of 
the  temple  it  is  not  recorded  in  the  book  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes:  lots  of  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes ;  they  do  not  come  to  us. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  AVTiat? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  There  are  lots  of  people  who  do  not  come  to  the 
temple  to  get  married. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  mean  you  have  a  book  in  which  you 
keep  records  of  marriages  that  take  place  outside  of  the  temple? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No  ;  we  do  not  keep  a  record  of  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'roN.  That  is  what  I  supposed.  Then  the  book  whidi 
you  have  produced  here  contains  a  record  of  all  the  marriages  per- 
formed in  the  temple  since  it  was  opened? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  All  the  marriages. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  Understand  what  I  mean  by  that,  do  you — 
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any  ceremony  which  makes  it  proper  for  a  man  to  live  with  a  woman 
as  his  wife?     That  is  in  this  book  which  you  have  produced? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes.    The  record  is  all  alike. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Supposc  a  husband  goes  to  the  president  of 
the  church  and  tells  him  that  he  has  been  married  to  a  plural  wife  and 
wants  to  be  married  in  the  temple,  and  the  president  tells  him  he  will 
have  to  get  a  license,  and  he  goes  away  without  anything  further,  and 
the  president  makes  a  mlemorandum  about  it — about  that  marriage — 
finds  out  where  the  people  had  the  illegal  marriage  ceremony  per- 
formed, and  makes  a  record  of  it,  is  there  any  book  in  whicn  that 
would  be  entered  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  I  do  not  know  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Nicholson,  are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ta^hler.  Hoav  many  wives  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  have  two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  children  by  both  wives? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  vou  had  children  born  to  you  since  1890? 

Mr.  NicHOi^oN.  1890? 

Mr.  Tayi.£R.  By  both  wives? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Wait  a  moment.  I  have  so  many  that  I  can  not 
tell. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  vou  had  children  born  by  your  plural  wives 
since  1890? 

Mr.  N1CH01.S0N.  My  youngest  living  child  is  by  my  plural  wife 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  catch  that.     Your  youngest  living  child 
by  your  plural  wife  is  how  old? 
"  Mr.  Nicholson.  Is  22  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Have  you  had  children  by  her  since  then  ? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  vour  "  youngest  living  child."  A  child 
might  have  been  born  and  died,  for  aught  the  answer  shows. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  am  right.  That  tells  just  exa<5tly  what  is  cor- 
rect and  true. 

Mr.  Ta\'ler.  You  have  had  no  children  by  the  plural  wife  since 
1890? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Yes;  that  is,  I  have  two  living  and  three  are  dead. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  had  anv  children  by  your  plural  wife  since 
1890? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  I  can  not  recall  it.  I  am  a  little  afraid  to  do  it. 
The  youngest  child  I  have  now  is  22  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  NicHoi^oN.  I  am  pi'etty  clear  that  [  have  not  had  any  since 
the  manifesto.    I  do  not  mean  that  for  a  joke. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  NicHoi^ON.  It  is  my  wife  that  has  had  them,  not  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  seems  to  be  the  gentile  habit  also.  I  onljr  want 
the  fact  about  it,  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  any  indisposition  on 
your  part  to  tell  what  the  fact  is,  if  you  can  recall'  it. 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Not  at  all.    I  would  tell  you  in  a  moment,  but  I 
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can  not  recall  anything  hardly.  You  noticed  that,  because  I  have 
been  going  through  a  lot  of  trials. 

Mr.  TayIoER.  I  think  your  memory  has  not  been  disappointing 
either  to  you  or  to  us.  You  have  been  in  the  status  of  a  polygamist 
over  since  you  took  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Nicholson.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^k.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  annoy  you,  but  can  you  readily 
recall  the  number  of  children  you  have  had?' 

Mr.  Nicholson.    Fifteen. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  them  by  the  plural  wife,  if  you  can 
tell? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Five;  and  ten  by  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Are  the  five  all  living? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  No;  there  are  only  tAvo  of  the  five  living. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  the  other  three  die? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  The  other  three  at  different  times.  There  was 
onlv  one  fully  developed  young  man,  and  the  others  were  little 
children. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  tell  about  when  thev  died? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  Tlie  eldest  boy  died  within  this  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  his  age? 

The  Chairman.  How  old  was  he  when  he  died? 

Mr.  Nicholson.  He  was  23. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  this  witness  is  through,  may  I  ask  one  ques- 
tion of  Mr.  Hickman,  and  only  one  question  ? 

The  Chahiman.  Is  there  anything  further  wanted  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nothing  more,  Mr.  Unairman. 

The  Chairman.  Can  he  be  discharged,  or  do  you  wish  him  to  re- 
main ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  can  be  discharged,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. 

TESTIMONT  OF  JOSIAH  HICKMAN— BeoaUed. 

JosiAH  Hickman,  having  previously  been  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Mr.  Hickman,  what  did  you  mean,  in  answer  to  one 
of  my  questions,  when  you  answered  that  President  Winder  made  a 
record  of  your  plural  marriage  which  had  been  celebrated  in  Mexico? 
Wliat  did  you  mean  by  the  word  "  record?" 

Mr.  Hickman.  He  just  had  a  tablet,  I  suppose  a  notebook,  al- 
though I  do  not  remember,  as  it  has  been  some  two  years  and  a  half 
ago,  and  took  a  note  of  our  marriage,  when  and  where. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  aU. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  he  say  why  he  took  that  note,  or  what  he 
would  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir ;  but  he  expected  us  to  come  back  with  our 
license  to  be  married. 

Senator  McComas.  But  you  said  that  "  under  the  circumstances  he 
took  a  record  of  our  marriage." 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  he  indicate  to  you  that  he  took  that  mem- 
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orandum  of  the  names  of  the  persons  married,  the  date,  and  place,  in 
order  that  there  might  be  a  record  kept  of  the  marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  He  made  no  explanation,  and  I  gave  it  no  further 
thought. 

Senator  McComas.  Did  he  say  that  he  would  keep  a  record  or  take 
a  record  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  He  took  that  record,  but  what  he  was  to  do  with  it 
1  do  not  know ;  whether  it  was  to  hold  it  until  we  came  and  got  mar- 
ried and  then  put  it  on  the  books  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for 
taking  it  down? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir ;  he  just  made  that  remark. 

Senator  McComas.  What  remark? 

Mr.  Hickman.  That  was  read. 

Senator  McComas.  What  remark? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Under  the  circumstances  he  would  take  a  note  of 
that  or  take  it  down. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  permissible  for  a  Mormon,  or  was  it  permis- 
sible when  you  were  married  the  second  time,  for  a  Mormon  to  enter 
into  plural  marriage  without  getting  the  consent  of  some  one  in 
authority  in  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir.    You  mean  in  my  second  marriage? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  or  any  second  marriage. 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  done  without  authority. 

Senator  Dubois.  Without  the  consent  of  some  of  the  authorities! 
Who  gave  you  your  authority  to  enter  into  this  marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Francis  M.  Lyman. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  he  an  apostle  at  the  timet 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  he  gave  his  consent? 

Mr.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  in  the  summer  of  1890? 

Mr.  Hickman.  I  think  it  was  June  7,  1800;  that  is  when  the  mar- 
riage was  performed.  I  got  his  consent  some  weeks  or  months 
before. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  not  been  married  since  the  marriage  of 
June  7, 1890? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  not  contracted  any  kind  of  a  marriage? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Since  that  of  June  7, 1890? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  you  been  sealed  for  time  to  any  person 
or  persons  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  BEGESS. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  committee  resumed  its  session* 
The  Chairman.  Call  your  next  witness, 
Mr.  Tayleb.  Is  Mr.  Penrose  present? 
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TESTIMONT  OF  CHABLES  W.  PENBOSE. 

Charles  W.  Penrose,  having  been  duly  affirmed,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  live  in  Salt  Lake,  Mr.  Penrose? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tattler.  AVhat  official  position  do  you  occupy  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  am  at  present  one  of  the  twelve  apostles;  since 
last  July. 

Mr.  T^ayler.  You  are  editor  of  the  Deseret  News? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  IIow  long  have  you  been  editor  of  that  paper? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  was  connected  with  the  editorial  department  in 
1877,  and  have  been  most  of  the  time  since ;  but  on  two  occasions,  two 
years,  I  was  on  the  Salt  Lake  Herald,  and  a  couple  of  years  in  the 
church  historian's  office,  and  during  that  time  I  was  not  connected 
with  the  paper.  But  with  those  exceptions  I  have  been  connected 
with  the  paper  ri^ht  along. 

Mr.  Ta yi.er.  \  ou  are  not  now  church  historian  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  say  I  was  for  a  couple  of  years  one  of  the  assistant 
church  historians. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Ever  since  1850. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  not  born  a  member  of  the  church  1 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  your  parents  wei*e  not,  at  the  time  of 
your  birth,  members  of  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  they  were  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  become  a  member  of  the  church  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  in  London,  England. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Penrose.  In  1861. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  lived  in  Utah  ever  since? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  my  home  has  been  there  since.  I  have  been 
absent  in  Europe  two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  home  has  been  in  Salt  Lake  since  that  timet 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TA^iER.  Are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  have  vou? 

Mr.  Penrose.  My  legal  Avife  is  dead,  and  I  have  two  wives  whom 
I  recognize  as  my  plural  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  have  not  been  married,  as  the  law  defines 
marriage— you  understand  what  I  mean  by  that — to  either  of  your 
present  wives? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Hoav  long  is  it  since  your  legal  wife  died? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Just  about  two  years;  two  years  the  middle  of  next 
January. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  children  by  your  other  wives! 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatljsb.  By  both  of  themi 
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Mr.  Penrose.  No  ;  only  by  one. 

Mr.  TayIiER.  Is  it  by  the  first  plural  wife  that  you  have  had 
children? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  you  had  by  her  since  1890! 

Mr.  Penrose.  None. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  is  the  youngest  child? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Eighteen  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  became  an  apostle  last  July? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  place  of  Apostle  Woodruff,  I  believe,  who  died? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  that  Apostle  Woodruff  a  son  of  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff? 

Mr.  Penrose.  A  son  of  Wilford  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  tell  us  how,  in  so  far  as  you  have  knowledge 
of  it,  you  came  to  be  elected  apostle?  # 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  was  selected  by  the  presidency  of  the  church  and 
the  other  apostles 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Penrose.  AVTio  were  present  in  the  meeting  in  the  temple.  I 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve  by  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  present  at  the  meeting? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  I  was  not  there  until  after  the  decision  had  been 
made. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Until  after  they  had  made  their  choice? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAn^R.  Did  you  then  meet  with  them? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  I  was  sent  for  and  informed  that  they  had 
unanimously  chosen  me  to  fill  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  it  you  met  them  when  you  were  called  for? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  met  them  in  a  room  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Taytj^.r.  Was  it  the  regular  meeting  place  of  the  apostles? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Or  Avas  it  on  a  ceremonial  occasion  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  was  the  regular  meeting  place  where  they  usually 
assemble  when  they  have  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wlio  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  President  John  R. 
.Winder,  President  Anthon  H.  Lund,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  John  Henry 
Smith,  Rudger  Clawson.  I  do  not  know  whether  RoeH  Smoot  was 
present  or  not;  I  could  not  remember  about  that;  but  there  were 
Hiram  M.  Smith  and  George  A.  Smith.  They  were  all  who  were 
present. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  George  Teasdale  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whv  not,  if  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  know.     I  did  not  inquire. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  in  the  country,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr,  Tayler.  Was  John  W.  Taylor  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  He  was  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  out  of  the  country! 
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Mr.  Penkose.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it,  but  I  do  not  know 
of  my  own  knowledge  where  he  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Heber  J.  Grant  was  on  a  foreign  mission! 

Mr.  Penrose.  He  was  in  Europe,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  Apostle  Merrill  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No.  I  understood  he  was  too  sick  to  be  present.  He 
has  not  been  in  Salt  Lake  for  a  long  time.  He  makes  his  home  in 
Richmond. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  those  men  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  yes ;  I  know  they  were  not  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  that  all  the  others  were  there  except  Mr. 
Smoot? 

Mr.  Penrose.  All  that  I  mentioned.  I  will  not  be  certain  whether 
Mr.  Smoot  was  there  or  not.    I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Smoot  is  the  only  member  of  the  presidency  and 
the  twelve  apostles  concerning  whom  you  are  unable  to  speak  defi- 
nitely one  way  or  the  other.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  in  regard  to  his  presence. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  regard  to  his  presence  there  ? 

Mr.  Pei^rose.  Yes ;  I  think  he  was  there,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  Apostle  Cowley  there? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  was  he? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all.  Senator? 

Senator  DuBoie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  elected,  j'^ou  say,  in  July,  and  your  election 
came  up  to  be  sustained,  or  you  were  sustained,  when,  after  that? 

Mr.  Penrose.  At  the  general  conference  in  October. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  at  that  time  you  and  all  of  the  first  presidency 
and  the  twelve  apostles  Avcrc  unanimously  sustained? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  I  believe  so.     I  saw  no  contrary  vote. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  conference  of  your  people  whidi  you  hold  twice 
a  year,  in  April  and  October  of  each  year 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  assent  is  shown  by  lifting  the  hand? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Lifting  the  right  hand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  known  dissent  to  be  shown  by  lifting 
the  hand  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  I  remember  one  case  very  distinctly,  when  a 
number  of  hands  rose  against  John  W.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date  now ;  I  can  find  out 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  how  long  ago  was  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Several  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  mean  by  "  several?  " 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  can  not  give  you  the  date ;  I  can  find  it  and  let  you 
have  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  five  or  twenty-five  years  ago? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  more  like  five,  but  I  think  it  is  a  little  over  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  much  as  ten  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  1  do  not  think  it  is  as  much  as  ten.  It  may  not 
have  been  any  more  than  five. 

"Mx.  Tatub.  How  many  hands  were  raised! 
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Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  remember  the  number, 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  were  several  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes ;  there  were  several. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  happened  about  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  matter  was  referred,  and  I  believe  John  W. 
Taylor  made  it  right  with  the  persons  who  dissented  from  him  and 
the  matter  passed  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  persons  who  interposed  their  dissent  were  called 
upon  to  show  why  they  dissented,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Not  then  and  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  then  and  there,  of  .course. 

Mr.  Penrose.  They  were  not  called  upon.  Mr.  Tayler  was  referred 
to  them,  and  they  conferred  personally  together,  and  he  made  the 
matter  right  with  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  the  occasion  of  the  objection  to 
Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  it  was  some  remarks  he  made  about  some 
members  of  the  choir.     I  think  that  was  the  occasion  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  where  were  the  dissenting  hands ;  up  among  the 
choir  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Mostly  among  the  choir ;  some  in  the  congregation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apostle  Taylor  had  made  some  remarks  which  dis- 
paraged or  which  the  choir  claimed  disparaged  them? 

Mr.  Penrose.  They  claimed  it  reflected  upon  their  personal  char- 
acter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  charged  them,  in  fact,  or  some  of  them,,  with 
immorality? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  had  that  inference. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when,  shortly  after  he  had  made  this  public 
charge  against  members  oi  the  choir,  his  name  was  presented,  then 
there  were  some  uplifted  hands  that  refused  to  sustain? 

Mr.  Penrose.  In  dissent;  refused  to  sustain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Against  sustaining? 

Mr.  Penrose.  1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  incident,  so  far  as  that  conference  was  concerned, 
was  closed,  I  suppose,  with  that  exhibition  of  uplifted  hands  in 
dissent? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  way  I  understand  it  is  that  he  was  required  to 
meet  with  them  and  settle  this  matter  of  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  nothing  happened  in  a  public  way  in  that  as- 
sembly ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  because  the  majority,  of  course,  the  very  large 
majority,  sustained  him. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Precisely,  because  the  very  large  majority  sustained 
him. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  then  he  was  required  to  take  it  up  with  these 
persons? 

Mr.  Penrose.  With  the  persons  who  were  disaffected. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  Apostle  Smoot  was  present  at 
the  October  conference? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  he  was,  but  I  am  not  positive  about  it.  I 
believe  he  was. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Has  he  ever  been  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  apostles 

when  you  were  present? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tattler.  The  Deseret  News  is  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  have  published  i*epeatedly, 
that  whenever  the  authorities  of  the  church  have  anything  to  say 
publicly  they  will  say  it  through  the  Deseret  News  over  their  signa- 
tures. And  any  church  news  or  intelligence,  information  for  the 
general  public,  is  published  in  the  columns  of  the  News. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  The  paper  belongs  to  the  church,  does  it  not! 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  building? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  building  and  the  plant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  paper  itself? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes ;  I  unaerstand  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  it  is  edited  by  one  of  the  twelve? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  now. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  What  office  did  you  hold  before  you  became  an 
apostle? 

Mr.  Penrose.  For  some  time  I  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  Salt 
Lake  stake  of  Zion,  as  it  is  called,  second  counselor  to  Angus  M. 
Cannon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Salt  Lake  stake  of  Zion  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
stakes? 

Mr,  Penrose.  It  was  then.  There  have  been  four  made  out  of  it 
since,  and  one  of  them  is  the  Salt  Lake  stake,  which  is  not  the  largest 
now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Penrose,  whether  one  of  your  wives 
has  recently  changed  her  name,  her  public  name,  so  as  to  indicate  that 
she  is  your  wife? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  while  I  was  in  Mexico,  that,  having  moved 
her  place  of  business — she  is  a  doctor,  a  graduated  doctor — she  added 
the  name  of  Penrose  to  her  sign  or  to  her  advertisement  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  had  previously  gone  as  a  doctor  by  her  name,  the 
name  which  she  had  before  she  married  you  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  When  were  you  married  to  her? 

Mr.  Penrose.  March  11, 1886.     1  think  that  is  the  date. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  receive  a  special  anmesty  at  the  hands  of 
President  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  coupled  with  the  condition  that  you  should 
thereafter  obey  the  law? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  the  law  respecting  holding  out  more  than 
one  woman  to  be  your  wife,  as  well  as  the  law  agamst  contracting 
new  polygamous  marriages? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the  docu- 
ment, but  it  implied  that,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  lived  up  to  that  condition,  have  youf 

Mr.  Penboss,  Na 
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Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  marry  your  other  wives?  You 
married  one  in  1886. 

Mr.  Penrose.  In  1863. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Both  of  the  others  in  1863  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  I  am  an  old  man.  I  married  one  in  1854,  one 
in  1863,  and  one  in  1886. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  1854, 1863,  and  1886? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  have  you  been  the  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  commenced  work  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Deseret  News  in  1877. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said  that  Apostle  Teasdale  was  not  pres- 
ent at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Penrose.  1  said  he  was  not  present. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  the  reason  of  his  absence? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  understood  that  when  he  went  away  some  time  ago 
he  was  very  sick. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  because  I  did  not  quite 
understand  the  witness.  [To  the  witness :]  Let  me  ask  you  what  is 
the  fact  as  to  whether  Senator  Smoot  was  present  at  the  meeting  when 
you  were  chosen  an  apostle. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  haa  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  he  was  present 
I  do  not  remember  whether  he  was  present  or  not.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter which  made  very  much  of  an  impression  on  my  mind  one  way  or 
the  other.     I  am  not  sure  of  it.    He  may  have  been  there. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  your  best  recollection  about  it  now? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  seems  to  me  he  was  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  will  save  any  further  trouble  on  that  point. 
Senator  Smoot  Avas  there. 

Mr.  Penrose.  He  was  there?     I  will  admit  that,  of  course. 

The  Chairman.  He  was  there  and  participated  in  the  election? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes.  I  was  brought  in  there  very  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  and  I  did  not  particularly  remember  as  to  whether  Mr. 
Smoot  was  there. 

The  Chairman.  Quite  naturally.  What  was  the  date  of  that  elec- 
tion? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  it  was  July  7.  I  would  have  to  refresh  my 
mind  on  that  point  to  be  certain  about  the  date. 

The  Chairman.  This  year? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  present  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  best  recollection! 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  known  to  the  apostles  and  the  body  that 
elected  you  at  the  time  that  you  were  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  know.     Nothing  was  mentioned  about  it 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  acquainted  with 
my  affairs  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Penrose,  is  it  a  matter  of  general  notoriety 
that  you  are  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  it  was  generally  understood  that  I  was.    I 
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think  they  had  that  impression.  I  do  not  know  about  it.  No  ques- 
tion was  raised  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  of  the  body  that  elected  you  asked  you  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Or  inquired  whether  you  were  or  were  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No  ;  it  was  not  mentioned  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  You  had  done  nothing  to  conceal  the  plurality  of 
wives  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  generally  known? 

Mr.  Penrose.  But,  as  the  saying  is,  I  had  not "  flaunted  "  the  matter 
before  the  public.     I  had  not  done  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  body  that  elected  you  were 
polygamists? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  one,  Francis  M.  Lyman,  and 
John  Henry  Smith.  I  think  there  were  no  others.  They  had  the 
reputation  of  being  polygamists. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  of  those  who  were  present  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Who  were  present.  That  is  the  question  as  I  under- 
stood it. 

The  Chairman.  Those  w^ho  were  present.  The  apostles  who  were 
absents — name  them  and  state  whether  they  were  or  were  not  polyg- 
amists. 

Mr.  Penrose.  M.  W.  Merrill  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist.  I  am 
not  acquainted  with  his  family.  George  Teasdale  is  not  at  present. 
Cowley  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist.  I  do  not  know  his  family.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  met  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  just  want  the  general  understanding. 

Mr.  Penrose.  And  John  W.  Tapor  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  yes ;  Heber  J.  Grant.  He  was  absent  in  Europe. 
Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  from  your  statement,  it  appears  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  apostles  are  polygamists? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  dx)  uot  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  not  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  view  it  in  that  light. 

The  Chairman.  I  may  have  made  a  miscalculation. 

Senator  Dum^is.  No;  you  are  right.  Two  of  those  who  were  pres- 
ent and  four  of  those  who  were  absent  were  polygamists,  and  the  wit- 
ness makes  seven. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  suppose  that  would  make  it  so  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  thought  the  question  related  to  those  who 
elected  him. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  no  one  protested  against  your  election 
because  you  were  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  matter  was  not  mentioned  in  any  way,  shape,  or 
form.     The  subject  was  not  introduced  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  remember,  Mr.  Penrose,  wliother  the  apos- 
tles are  required  to  go  through  the  endowment  house  or  take  the 
endowments  before  they  are  eligible  to  the  office  of  apostleship? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  never  heard  that  mentioned  as  a  necessary  quali- 
fication. 
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Tlio  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  I  do  not  know.  I  should  explain,  Senator,  that 
what  Ave  cull  the  endowment  house  is  not  the  temple.  There  was 
a  building  called  the  endowment  house,  in  which  endowments  were 
celebrated,  but  that  building  w^s  pulled  doAvn,  and  all  the  same  or 
similar  ceremonies  are  performed  in  the  temple.  So  we  always  use 
I  he  term  "  temple,"  and  not  endowment  house.  Do  you  mean  go 
through  the  endowment  ceremony? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir.  I  have  never  heard  that  mentioned  as  a 
necessary  qualification  to  be  an  apostle. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  taken  the  endowment? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  old  endowment  house? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  ceremony,  in  substance,  is  performed  in 
the  temple? 

Mr.  I^enrose.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  already  in  evidence  that  that  building  had 
been  destroyed.  Before  1890,  before  the  manifesto,  was  the  practice 
of  taking  plural  wives  quite  prevalent? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  to  some  extent.  Of  course  it  had  to  be  to  a 
limited  extent,  because  the  number  of  males  in  the  Territory  was  in 
excess  of  the  females,  according  to  the  census. 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  limited  by  the  difference  between  the 
male  and  the  female  population  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  would  have  some  effect,  undoubtedly. 

The  Chairman.  But  was  there  any  other  restraining  influence? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  except  the  desire  and  will  of  the  people  either 
to  go  into  the  institution  or  not. 

Of  course  there  is  another  thing  I  may  mention  in  connection  with 
that,  and  that  is  that  at  that  time  persons  who  entered  into  that  rela- 
tion had  to  receive  a  proper  recommend  from  the  bishop  of  the  ward 
in  which  they  resided. 

The  Chairman.  Had  to  receive  what? 

Mr.  Penrose.  What  was  called  a  recommend — ^a  certificate  of  good 
character — from  the  bishop  of  the  ward  and  the  president  of  the  stake. 

The  Chair»ian.  Their  good  character  had  to  be  certified  to? 

Mr.  Penrose.  And  to  show  that  they  were  fit  to  go  into  the  house 
of  the  Lord.    That  was  the  qualification. 

The  Chairman.  Their  good  character  had  to  be  certified  to  before 
taking  a  plurality  of  wives? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir.     . 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  McComas.  Only  a  question,  Mr.  Penrose.  You  are  editor 
of  the  Deseret  News  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  You  control  its  policy;  you  are  the  editor  in 
chief? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  editor  in  chief. 

Senator  McComas.  You  control  its  policy  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  As  far  as  I  possibly  can.     I  do  so  when  I  am  there. 

Senator  McComas.  Your  personal  politics  is  what? 
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Mr.  Penrose.  I  am  a  Democrat  myself,  but  the  paper  is  inde- 
pendent. 

Senator  McComas.  Sometimes  supporting  the  Republican  party 
and  sometimes  the  Democratic  party  f 

Mr.  Penrose.  We  have  not  suppprted  either  party,  but  we  have 
supported  measures.  We  have  sustained  the  Administration  in  its 
Philippine  policy  and  on  questions  of  that  character,  but  not  with 
reference  to  any  party — only  in  regard  to  measures  that  we  thought 
were  for  the  good  of  the  country. 

Senator  McComas.  You  have  never  supported  in  your  paper  the 
Democratic  or  the  Republican  party  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir;  not  as  parties.  The  paper  has  been  accused 
sometimes  of  being  Democratic  and  sometimes  of  being  Republican, 
but  when  the  matter  has  been  investigated  the  people  had  to  "  read 
between  the  lines,"  as  they  call  it,  to  gain  that  impression  either  way. 
We  have  endeavored  to  keep  it  wholfy  independent,  politicly — that 
is,  in  a  partisan  sense. 

Senator  McComas.  With  leanings  to  one  side  or  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  the  independent  policy  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  As  it  might  be  so  interpreted  by  either  party. 

Senator  McComas.  The  Deseret  News,  for  instance,  leaned  to  the 
Democratic  party  about  the  time  President  Cleveland  favored  the 
admission  of  the  State,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  We  leaned  to  the  admission  of  the  State  into  the 
Union. 

Senator  McComas.  And  to  his  Administration  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  supporting  his 
Administration  particularly  as  being  Democratic. 

Senator  McComas.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Penrose.  We  supported  his  aim  to  bring  the  State  into  the 
Union,  of  course. 

Senator  McComas.  And  only  that? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  now  remember  anything  else. 

Senator  McComas.  Recently  your  paper  has  leaned  toward  the 
support  of  President  Roosevelt's  Administration  generally  or  only 
on  the  Philippine  policy? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  do  not  think  we  have  taken  up  any  other  question. 
I  do  not  remember  now  taking  up  any  other  national  question  except 
in  regard  to  the  Philippines.  We  may,  perhaps,  however,  have  sup- 
ported the  position  or  the  Administration  in  regard  to  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Senator  McComas.  And  only  to  the  extent  you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Mr.  Penrose,  vou  have  been  a  rather  conspicuous 
figure  in  the  church  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  many  years,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  In  some  respects. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  say  anything  that  would  make 
you  blush  to  say  it. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  as  respects  self-praise.  But  you  have  been  for 
so  long  a  tim6  at  the  head  of  the  chier  newspaper,  as  you  would  call 
it,  of  that  region  that  the  public  generally  has  been  very  familiar 
with  you  personally. 

Mr.  Penrosb.  Ye6|  sir. 
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Mr.  Taylbr.  You  have  not,  as  you  say,  flaunted  or  advertised  the 
fact  that  you  were  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know  of  no  one  who  has  charged  that  against  you. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  there  been  any  studious  conceahnent  of 
that  fact? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  I  think  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  understand  that  the  fact  that  you  are  a 
polygamist  is  one  that  is  known  of  all  men 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  know  you? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Pretty  generally  understood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  the  slightest  doubt  at  all  that  Mr.  Smoot 
knew  that,  as  the  rest  of  the  world  knew  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  should  think  that  he  would  know  it  on  general 
principles.  That  is  all.  He  had  no  special  reason.  He  is  not 
acquainted,  I  think,  with  my  family  affairs. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  that  was  taken  before 
this  committee  generally  last  spring? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  a  reference  to  yon  in  that  testimony  as 
being  a  polygamist,  do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  that  President  Smith,  on  being  asked  the 
question,  said  I  was  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  thought.  So  if  Mr.  Smoot  heard  that 
he  would  have  pretty  fair  testimony  of  the  fact  that  you  were  reputed 
to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  from  general  reputation,  anyway. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  let  me  understand  what  I  fear  is  grossly  misun- 
derstood if  the  interpretation  put  upon  your  remark  is  the  natural 
one.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  person  can  or  does  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  twelve  apostles  without  taking  what  are  called  "  the  ordi- 
nary endowments?  " 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  said  I  thought  it  was  possible.  I  do  think  it  is 
entirely  possible.  But  I  think  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  would  all 
very  probably  have  been  through  the  endowments.  But  I  would  not 
know  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  suppose  that  one  is  ordained,  if  that  is  the 
word — never  mind  the  word — to  the  Melchisedec  priesthood.  He 
would  have  to  take  some  kind  of  an  endowment  ceremony  or  pass 
through  one? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  would  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No  ;  not  necessarily, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  necessarily  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  he  were  a  priest,  would  he  have  any  authority  in 
respect  of  conferring  or  conducting  the  endowment  ceremonies? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No  ;  not  because  he  was  a  priest. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  because  he  was  a  priest? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  may  conduct  those  ceremonies! 
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Mr.  Penrose.  Only  persons  who  are  specially  called  and  set  apart 
for  the  work,  and  they  need  not  be  apostles.  An  apostle  might  do  so 
if  so  set  apart. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  that.  Then  this  endowment  ceremony 
is  one  that  may  be  taken  by  any  person  Avho  is  a  member  of  the 
church,  provided  the  proper  authority  says  that  he  is  suitable,  and  it 
need  not  be  taken  by  any  member  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  is  correct.  He  has  to  be  properly  recommended 
in  order  to  receive  the  ceremony. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Penrose.  But  he  can  be  a  member  of  the  church  in  full  fellow- 
ship and  standing  without  going  through  the  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Tayler.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  perhaps  never  passed 
through  the  temple  in  the  sense  of  going  througli  the  endowment 
ceremony? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  should  not  like  to  say  that  he  never  did,  because  it 
is  pretty  'well  known  that  he  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  did? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  he  passed  through  the  endowment  ceremony. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  it  was  understood  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith  had  never  taken  the  endowment  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  would,  because  he  has  officiated  tlicre  himself  in 
the  house  in  yearsgone  by.     It  would  surprise  me  very  nmch. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.^  'W^uld  it  surprise  you  to  learn  that  Apostle  Smoot 
had  not  taken  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  I  should  be  surprised  if  I  heard  that  stated. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  the  remotest  suspicion  that  he  has  not?  I 
am  not  referring  to  Mr.  Smoot  himself,  but  to  any  person  high  in  the 
church. 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  should  think  as  a  rule  they  had  all  gone  through 
the  endowment  ceremony.  I  should  think  so,  but  I  do  not  know  it 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  it  rise  no  higher  than  a  mere  think? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  is  all.  If  I  had  seen  him  pass  through  the  cere- 
mony, I  would  have  something  more  than  a  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  asking  for  the  evidence  of  your  eyes,  but  the 
evidence  of  your  reason. 

Mr.  Penrose.  My  reason  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ana  the  history  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  should  say  they  had  all  received  the  endowments. 
I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  you  have  already  testified  that  your 
legal  wife  died  about  two  yciirs  ago? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Ijoug  before  you  were  elected  an  apostle  f 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Will  any  of  you  gentlemen  want  Mr.  Penrose  any 
further? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  would  rather  Mr.  Penrose  would  not  go  for  the 
present. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Penrose  will  remain  in  the  city. 
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TESTIMOHT  OF  MRS.  WILHEMIHA  C.  ELLIS— BeoaUed. 

Mrs.  WiLHEMiNA  C.  Ellis,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was 
examined  and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tatler.  Mrs.  Ellis,  did  your  late  husband,  Abraham  Cannon, 
leave  a  diary? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  never  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Do  you  say  you  never  saw  it? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  I  have  seen  it,  but  not  since  his  death* 

Mr.  Tatler.  Not  since  his  death? 

Mrs.  Ellis.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  WILLIAM  BUDOE. 

William  Budge,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Budge.  In  Paris,  laaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Budge.  Thirty-five  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  Since  the  year  1848. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  become  a  member  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Budge.  In  Scotland. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Budge.  In  1860. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Idaho? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  lived  in  (jache  County,  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  having  lived  there  some  years  went  to  Idaho, 
where  you  now  live? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  official  position  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  am  president  of  the  Bear  Lake  Stake.  That  is  a  ter- 
ritorial division. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  large  a  territory  is  that?  Is  it  just  the  county 
of  Bear  Lake? 

Mr.  Budge.  Just  a  little  over;  yes,  more;  a  little  more  than  the 
county  of  Bear  Lake.    It  is  a  very  small  coun^,  however. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  includes  all  of  Bear  Lake  County  and  some  area 
outi)ide  of  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  president  of  that  stake? 

Mr.  Budge.  Since  1877. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  poly ga mist? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  How  many  wives  have  you  I 

Mr.  Budge.  Three  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children? 
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Mr.  Budge.  Twenty-five. 

Mr.  Tayler.  'When  were  you  married  to  your  third  wife,  Mr. 
Budge? 

Mr.  Budge.  In  1868. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  That  was  the  last  marriage! 

Mr.  Budge.  That  is  the  last 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  How  old  is  your  youngest  child! 

Mr.  Budge.  Between  6  and  7  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Between  6  and  7  years  of  age! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  mother  of  that  child  is  your  wife  who  was  mar- 
ried to  you  in  1868  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  have  you  had  by  her  since  1890! 

Mr,  Budge.  Three  children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  your  other  wives! 

Mr.  Budge.  Living  also  at  Paris. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  live  with  one  of  them  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  othei^s,  then ! 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Most  of  your  children  are  grown  persons! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYT.ER.  You  have  a  son  who  is  the  judge  of  the  county  in 
which  you  live! 

Mr.  Budge.  The  judge  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly;  the  district;  which  includes  the  county  in 
which  vou  live! 

Mr.  feuDGE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  a  son  who  is  the  county  or  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county  in  which  you  live! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Tayler.  You  have  a  son-in-law  who  is  the  chief  assayer  in 
charge  of  the  mint  at  Boise! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  is  his  name! 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  name! 

Mr.  Budge.  H.  Smith  Wolley. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  your  daughter  postmistress  at  Paris! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  you  are  the  most  prominent  Mormon  in 
Idaho,  are  you  not! 

Mr.  Budge.  That  is 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  you  have  made  yourself  so, 
but  I  mean  your  official  position  in  the  church  and  the  years  that  you 
have  lived  there  have  given  you  that  prominence. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  may  oe  so  considered,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  so  considered  whether  you  are  entitled  to  such 
elevated  position  or  not.    Is  it  not  that  right ! 

Mr,  Budge.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  testify  to  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  a  member  of  the  State  senate  of  Idaho! 

Mr.  BuDGB.  I  have  beuL 

Mr.  Tatlbl  Wheat 


and 
your 
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Mr.  BuDCOs.  I  think  six  years  ago.  I  am  not  sure;  six  or  eight  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Tatlsr.  I  forgot  to  ask  you  your  politics. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr,  Taymk.  Mr.  Budge,  in  the  Evening  Capital  News,  which  is  a 
paper  published  at  Boise,  I  believe,  of  date  June  25, 1904r,  is  a  printed 
communication  headed  "An  open  letter  from  Bishop  Budge," 
with  the  printed  name  at  the  end  "  William  Budge."    Is  that 
letter! 

Mr.  BuDOE.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNaroN.  Show  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will. 

Mr.  Budge  (examining  newspaper).  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  letter, 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  your  letter ! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  I  want  this  letter  to  go  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  mean  extracts  from  it! 

Mr.  Tayleb.  No;  the  whole  letter. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  All  right,  if  the  whole  letter  is  to  go  in. 

Mr.  Tayusb.  It  is  not  very  long.    I  will  read  it. 

The  Chaibman.  Read  it,  *Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

"To  the  Editor:  The  Democratic  convention  held  at  Weiser  on 
the  6th  instant  has  called  forth  considerable  discussion  as  to  the  pro- 
priety and  eflfect  of  the  adoption  of  the  anti -Mormon  programme 
outlined  by  Senator  Dubois.  The  resolution  passed  by  the  convention 
is  as  follows: 

"  *  We  instruct  our  delegates  to  the  national  convention  to  use  every 
honorable  means  to  have  the  said  convention  place  a  plank  in  the 
national  Democratic  platform  advocating  such  an  amenoment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  will  authorize  Congress  to  pass 
such  national  legislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  polygamy 
or  unlawful  cohabitation  within  the  United  States  or  any  Territory 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  there- 
for.' 

"  There  is  evidently  but  one  purpose  of  the  resolution,  although  it 
is  general  in  its  terms:  Dubois  intends  to  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of 
the  members  of  both  parties  against  the  Mormons.  The  solidity  of 
the  delegates  from  the  southeast  against  the  resolution,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  fought  them  on  the  floor  of  the  convention,  indicates 
that  he  is  determined  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  Democratic 
party  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  as  he  must  reasonably  conclude  that 
the  southeastern  counties  will  not  sustain  him  in  his  bitter  and  unnec- 
essary attacks  upon  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

"  While  there  is  peace  and  good  will  existing  politically,  as  fully 
as  may  be  expected  m  any  prosperous,  order-loving  State,  what  objedi 
can  Dubois  have  in  making  an  eflFort  to  disrupt  parties,  create  confu- 
sion, and  interfere  with  the  present  active  development  of  our  State? 
Dubois  has  always  been  a  selfish  political  adventurer,  who,  in  pur- 
suit of  personal  interests,  has  lost  tne  confidence  of  both  political  par- 
ties, but  now,  professing  Democracjr,  is  using  that  party  organization 
in  order  to  systematize  his  operations  in  an  endeavor  to  establish  a 
new  party  that  he  can  lead,  and  thus  control  the  next  legislature^ 
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through  which  he  may  work  to  bring  about  his  reelection  two  years 
hence.     Otherwise  he  can  not  be  reelected. 

"  On  what  pretext,  does  he  intend  to  deprive  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  partias  as  now  constituted  of  their  legitimate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Senate  ?  It  is  this,  that  the  Mormons  are  still  prac- 
ticing polygamy,  and  that  he  is  distrusted  with  the  continuance  of  that 
form  of  immorality,  which  vexes  his  pure  and  righteous  soul ;  and  to 
reach  the  transgi-essors  he  is  willing  that  the  Democrats  should 
throw  their  fundamental  doctrine  of  State  rights  to  the  winds  and 
stultify  themselves,  to  put  down  polygamy — and  to  place  him  in  the 
Senate  once  more — especially  the  latter.  I  can  not  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  he  is  raismg  all*  this  excitement  in  the  interests  of  mor- 
ality, or  he  would  have  adopted  the  amendment  to  the  antipolygamv 
resolution  against  other  sexual  offenses  offered  at  the  convention.  1 
desire  the  Christian  ministers  and  the  w^omen  of  Idaho  to  note  that 
Dubois  professes  a  desire  to  punish  polygamy  that  he  may  obtain,  by 
deception,  your  influence  to  assist  him  in  his  political  projects;  but  he 
refuses  to  adopt  a  measure  to  punish  adultery,  seduction,  and  the 
business  of  brothels. 

"  Polygamy  among  the  Mormons  in  every  phase  has  practically 
disappeared  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past  without  legislation, 
and  m  proof  of  this  statement  I  desire  to  present,  for  the  information 
of  the  public,  a  few  positive  facts  which  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
obtain :  Senator  Dubois  has  at  diiforent  times  made  exaggerated  state- 
ments as  to  the  number  of  polygamists  in  Idaho,  placing  that  number 
as  high  as  one-third  of  the  Mormon  population.  In  Bear  Lake 
County,  which  Mr.  Dubois  has  biH?n  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  hotl^ed 
of  polygamy  in  Idaho,  there  are  but  20  men  who  occupy  the  status  of 
polvgamy.  The  ages  of  two  of  them  is  42  years,  one  is  44  years  old, 
and  tlie  others  are  between  tlie  ages  of  58  and  7().  If  mv  word  is 
doubted  in  regard  to  the  number  of  persons  who  live  in  jjolygamy  in 
this  county  I  ref(T  you  to  Rev.  R.  1^.  Boyd,  a  Presbjrterian  minister, 
who  lives  in  Paris.  He  lias  always  been  exceedingly  interested  in  the 
family  relations  of  the  people  here  and  given  much  attention  to 
polygamy.  He  is  a  good  neighbor  and  will  tell  the  truth.  Ac(H)rding 
to  the  course  of  nature  (the  ages  of  the  wives  estimated)  the  increase 
in  these  polj^gamous  families  is  not  likely  to  be  such  as  to  occasion 
alarm.  At  the  time  Idaho  was  admitted  as  a  State  (1890)  the  num- 
ber of  polygamists  in  Bear  liake  County  was,  on  close  examination, 
found  to  be  43,  and  as  to  the  whole  State  estimated  to  be  150.  In  the 
whole  State  now  we  estimate  the  number  to  be  about  GO.  The  Mor- 
mon population  at  the  time  mentioned  was  estimated  to  be  25,000; 
now  it  is  nearly  40,000. 

"  Dubois's  judgment  must  be  verj"  poor  or  he  must  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  the  judgment  of  the  intelligent  citizens  of  Idaho,  if  he 
expects  to  deceive  them  with  such  a  transparentlv  f<K)lish  j)roi)osition 
as  this  polygamy  question.  There  is  no  teaching  or  ])ra('tice  of 
polygamy  by  the  Mormon  people  in  Idaho.  So  long  ago  an  Judge 
Kerry's  time,  he,  in  a  decision,  so  declared.  The  offense  of  polygamy 
never  was  at  any  time  committed  by  the  Mormon  people  in  Idaho, 
but  a  few  people  do  live  in  Idaho  who  a  long  time  ago  married  a  sec- 
ond or  a  second  and  third  wife  elsewhere.  A  third  wife  was  unusual. 
Do  the  people  of  Idaho  wish  to  join  the  unscrupulous  Senator  to  run 
a  few  old  people  from  their  homes,  which  they  so  much  need  in  their 
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old  age,  in  order  to  help  an  miworthy  man  to  remain  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  thus  deprive  better  men  and  abler  of  their 
leffltimate  opportunities  as  faithful  party  adherents? 

' '  Church  influence '  is  another  complaint  which  is  used  as  capital 
in  creating  prejudice  in  connection  with  the  effort  of  Mr.  Dubois  to 
reelect  himself.  I  wish  to  state  the  facts  as  1  understand  them.  Both 
the  great  parties,  as  well  as  the  Populists,  have  at  times  dasired  Mor- 
mon help  at  elections,  and  we  have  taken  no  exceptions  to  their  appli- 
cations. As  individuals  we  had  as  much  right  to  give  or  refuse  it  as 
any  other  citizens.  Whichever  party,  however,  received  the  least 
encouragement  made  the  greatest  noise  about '  church  influence,'  and 
blamed  the  bishops  and  others  for  using  undue  power.  As  it  has 
been  no  uncommon  practice  elsewhere  for  politicians  to  help  their 
friends  at  a  distance  at  election  times,  so  also  have  men  from  Utah 
come  over  the  line  to  take  part  in  politics  in  this  State. 

"  It  is  also  true  that  we  are  all  subject  to  the  influence  of  others 
more  or  less,  and  w^e  must  not  expect  an  umiatural  condition  among 
Mormons,  but  they  are  just  as  unlikely  to  accept  advice  against  their 
own  interests,  or  to  lose  their  independent  political  judgment,  as  non- 
Mormons,  and  in  proof  of  their  independence  in  politics  statistics  will 
show  that  in  the  southeastern  counties,  which  were  visited  by  men 
from  Utah,  the  people  did  not  change  their  political  status  in  nearly 
so  great  a  degree  as  some  of  the  other  counties  in  which  there  were 
no  campaigners  from  outside.  So  long  as  it  is  understood  by  experi- 
ence as  well  as  by  declaration  of  church  authorities  that  Mormons 
are  entirely  free  to  vote  for  any  person  or  support  any  political  party 
they  choose  without  let  or  hindrance,  the  responsibility  at  election 
times  must  rest  with  the  individual.  The  church  as  such  has  never 
recognized  politics  as  any  part  of  its  work,  neither  has  it  at  any  time 
called  to  account  or  corrected  any  man  on  account  of  his  voting  or 
political  affiliation  that  I  have  ever  heard  of,  and  if  it  is  true  what 
our  kind  friend,  the  Boise  Statesman,  writes  as  to  my  position  in  poli- 
tics (the  agent  of  the  church  in  Idaho),  I  ought  to  know  whereof  I 


"  I  have  heard  many  of  the  church  authorities  express  their  views 
on  political  matters,  "Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  I  could  not 
well  have  pleased  them  all  if  they  had  desired  a  certain  policy  to  be 
pursued  in  Idaho.  I  have  never  considered  it  necessary  to  ignore  or 
neglect  my  duties  as  a  citizen  because  I  may  be  considered  somewhat 
prominent  in  my  church.  1  vote  as  I  think  best,  and  I  would  con- 
sider it  a  hardship  if  I  was  not  permitted  to  express  my  views  to  my 
neighbors.  They  can  do  as  they  please  and  must  be  responsible  like 
other  people. 

"  I  have  often  thought  the  Mormon  people  slow  to  understand  the 
nature  and  value  of  their  political  interests,  but  if  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  who  attended  the  Weiser  convention  truly  represent 
their  constituents,  I  will  hand  the  diploma  for  folly  to  those  who 
sent  them.  Dubois  &  Co.  asked  the  Democrats  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  there  was  polygamy  in 
Idaho,  and  that  the  State  had  neither  the  will  nor  the  means  of  call- 
ing the  offenders  to  account;  that  the  State  could  not  be  trusted  to 
hunt  up,  try,  convict,  and  punish  a  few  old  men  who  possibly  would 
be  amenable,  and  that  the  danger  to  the  Commonwealth  must  be 
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brought  before  the  national  convention  by  United  States  Senator 
Dubois  and  the  aid  of  the  General  (Tovornment  solicited.  Ye  Denio- 
arats  and  others  in  Idaho,  you  are  asked  to  deny  your  Democracy  and 
oive  the  Senatorship  to  Dubois  in  exchange  for  the  punishment  of  a 
few  old  men,  the  pioneers  of  your  own  State,  who  have  assisted  under 
manv  trying  circumstances  to  build  it  up. 

"  f)ubois  dragged  my  family  affairs  before  the  convention,  which 
I  thought  was  bad  manners  and  verv  uiigcntlcmanly,  and  his  earnest- 
ness led  him  to  increase  the  number  of  my  wivo.s.  I  have  three 
wives,  the  last  of  wliom  I  married  in  1308.  I  married  them  all  under 
the  most,  sacred  obligations  to  care  for  them,  and  to  feed,  clotjie,  and 
educate  my  children,  which  I  have  done  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
I  married  them  for  time  and  all  eternity;  they  are  permanent  wives 
and  T  c^n  not  forsake  them.  Senator  Dubois  may  know  men  who 
have  had  more  wives  than  I,  although  he  did  not  mention  it — ^tem- 
porary wives,  however. 

"A  feeling  of  gratitude  prompts  me  to  say  that  the  Sei\ator  honors 
me  very  much  by  inferring  that  I  have  the  ability  to  dictate  the  pol- 
itics of  the  State  of  Idaho,  but  I  can  only  accept  liis  kind  opinion  as 
the  expression  of  his  fervent  friendship,  for  1  am  sure  T  lack  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  to  undertake  so  givat  a  responsibility,  pro- 
vided the  opportunity  was  given,  and  I  trust  that  my  political 
friends  are  aware  that  I  have  not  at  any  time  asked  for  any  spe-cial 
favor. 

"William  Budge." 

The  Chair»ian.  What  next,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  havc  you  been  a  Republican,  Mr. 
Budge? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  just  forget  the  date,  but  at  the  time  of  the  division. 
It  was  well  known  by  the  people  in  Idaho  and  elsewhere,  perhaps. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTOx.   About  181)1,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  became  a  Republican.  Before  thaf  time — will  you 
allow  me  to  explain  briefly  ? 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Budge.  Before  that  time  we  had  little  occasion  for  politics. 
We  did  not  look  after  politics  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Before  what  time?     I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  Bi'DGE.   1801,  did  some  one  say? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Givc  your  own  recollection  about  the  dat«,  Mr. 
Budge,  when  you  became  attached  to  political  parties  in  that  region. 
It  has  been  testified  in  this  case  that  it  was  about  1890,  but  I  do  not 
know  when  it  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Senator  Dubois  can  probably  supply  that  date, 

Mr.  Budge.  Senator  Dubois  will  rememl)er. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  mean  statehood  ? 

Mr.  Van  CoTT.  No;  the  division  on  party  lines. 

Senator  Dubois.  We  have  always  had  strict  i)arty  lines  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Budge.  The  Mormon  people  have  not  always  had  sti-^rtly  party 
lines.  The  bulk  of  the  Mormon  people  in  Idaho  were  Democrats,  and 
certain  circumstances  transpired  which  pressed  them  together — that 
is,  they  fled  together  for  protection  and  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 
At  a  certain  time — that  was  about  the  time  of  the  manifesto — the 
people  were,  as  it  were,  left  at  liberty.    The  hand  of  friendship  was 
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held  out  by  the  leading  politicians  of  Idaho  to  the  Mormon  people — 
that  is,  men  belonging  to  both  parties.  I  suppose  each  party  ex- 
pected to  have  the  support  of  some,  more  or  less,  of  the  Mormon 
people,  and  the  people  were  left  at  liberty.  They  always  had  been, 
Dut^hey  were  kept  together  by  what  they  called  oppressive  measures — 
acts  that  compiled  them  to  help  each  other  as  much  as  possible. 
They  did  not  consider  politics  at  all,  but  protection;  but  after  the 
manifesto  they  did  divide  on  party  lines. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  manifesto  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1890? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Then  I  was  right.     It  was  about  1891  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes;  that  is  about  the  time,  and  I  became  a  Repub- 
lican at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Want  to  ask  you  the  dates  of  your  marria^ 
to  your  first  and  second  wives.  You  said  you  married  your  last  wife 
in  1868? 

Mr.  BuDOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  When  did  you  marry  the  other! 

Mr.  Budge.  I  married  my  first  wife  in  1856. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  shc  living? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  marry  the  second  wife! 

Mr.  Budge.  1861. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  She  also  is  living? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  vour  case  all  your 
marriages  were  before  the  manifesto.  Can  you  tell  us  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Idaho,  where  you  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  matter, 
as  to  aiw  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  DTJDGE.  There  have  been  no  plural  marriages  in  Idaho  that  I 
know  of  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  has  been  brought  out  that  you  have  been 
there  a  long  time,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  prominent  man  there. 
Do  you  think  any  question  of  that  kind,  grave  or  small,  could  have 
occurred  that  you  would  not  know  about  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Possibly  I  might  not  know  what  was  done  in  some 
other  county,  but  in  a  general  way  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  or  information 
that  there  has  been  a  plural  marriage  celebrated  in  Idaho  since  the 
manifesto? 

Mr.  Budge.  There  never  was  a  plural  marriage  celebrated  in  Idaho 
at  all ;  but  there  was  a  time  when  those  who  were  married  in  that  way 
were  married  elsewhere. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  or  information, 
then,  that  since  1890  any  of  your  men  living  in  Idaho  have  been 
married  to  a  plural  wife  anywhere? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  circumstance. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Hickman,  who  has  been 
examined  here  as  a  witness? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  him  until  he  was  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  has  testified  he  married  a  second  wife^  and 
that  for  a  time  after  that  the  second  wife  lived  in  Idaho,  and  that  he 
visited  her  there.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Newton? 

The  Chairman.  One  moment.  Mr.  Worthington,  I  suppose,  is 
not  through. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  have  said  in  this  letter,  which  I  am  glad 
has  been  put  in  the  record,  that  you  vote  as  you  think  best.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  always  exercised  and  had  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  for  a  Democrat  or  a  Itepublican  or  otherwise,  just  as 
you  pleased  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Always. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  in  any  way  endeavored  to  or  have 
you  used  any  force  or  compulsion,  on  account  of  your  position  in  the 
church,  against  any  man  to  vote  otherwise  than  he  pleased? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  the  Mormon  Church 
or  any  Mormon  official  done  so  in  Idaho  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Worthington.  There  is  one  thing  to  which  Mr.  Van  Cott 
calls  my  attention.  Mr.  Jackson  has  testified  as  to  a  leading  young 
Mormon,  whose  name  has  not  been  mentioned,  that  you  "  directed 
him  to  do  certain  things  recardinff  politics,  which  this  younff  man 
refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  obey  Presi- 
dent Budge  in  political  matters.  This  Mormon  was  thrown  out  of 
the  church  for  disobedience.  I  believe  they  call  it  being  out  of  har- 
mony with  them.  He  has  since  been  endeavorinff  to  oe  reinstated. 
He  came  to  my  meeting  at  Montpelier  and  said, '  Mr.  Jackson,  we  are 
very  glad  this  matter  has  come  up  in  this  way.'  Then  he  drew  out  of 
his  pocket  a  clipping  from  the  Deseret  News,"  and  so  on. 

I  have  read  all  he  says  about  you  in  relation  to  that  matter.  Does 
that  recall  to  you  any  circumstance,  or  can  you  tell  to  what  Mr.  Jack- 
son was  referring  when  he  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  BuixjE.  A\as  it  of  me? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Yes;  let  me  read  it  again.    He  says: 

"  In  Montpelier  one  of  the  leading  young  Mormons  attended  the 
meeting  " — 

That  is,  a  meeting  of  the  Democratic  party  in  this  last  year,  as  I 
remember. 

"  He  was  not  a  member  in  good  standing.  He  had  oflFended,  some 
years  ago.  President  Budge  in  a  political  matter.  Stake  President 
Budge  directed  him  to  do  certain  things  regarding  politics,  which 
this  Mormon  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  bound  to 
obey  Pi*esident  Budge  in  political  matters.  This  Mormon  was  thrown 
out  of  the  church  tor  disobedience.  He  has  been  since  endeavoring 
to  be  reinstated." 

Senator  Smoot  remembers  that  he  afterwards  said  the  name  of  this 
young  man  was  Hart.    Do  you  remember  the  circumstance? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  is  due  to  you  that  you  shall  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  what  the  fact  is  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Budge.  Just  previous  to  an  election  1  had  spoken  in  different 
places  during  the  campaign 

The  Chairmak.  What  election^  Mr.  Budge? 

Mr.  Budge.  That  was  the  election  of  McKinley. 
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The  Chaibman.  His  first  or  last  election! 

Mr.  Budge.  The  last. 

The  Chairman.  In  1900.     All  right. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  had  an  opportunity  in  Paris  to  speak  to  a  number  of 
our  neighbors  there,  and  I  did  advance  some  reasons  why  we  should 
sustain  AfcKinley,  but  in  the  same  spirit  that  1  would  have  s^poken 
elsewhere.  There  was  no  compulsion  in  any  degree  w^hatever,  but  I 
advanced  some  reasons  that  would  favor  their  voting  for  McKmley. 
This  man  Hart  took  exception  to  this,  and  went  down  to  Salt  Lake 
City  to  complain  to  the  authorities  in  regard  to  what  I  was  doing. 
The  authorities  there,  of  course,  did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  political 
matters.  This  Hart  complained  a  great  deal,  and  does  now,  about 
church  influence,  imagining  that  people  are  compelled  in  some  degree 
to  vote.  They  paid  no  attention  to  his  complaints,  because  they  did 
not  wish  to  interfere  in  such  matters.  He  came  back  and  reported 
that  the  first  presidency  of  the  church  had  r^udiated  my  action,  and 
printed  a  letter  in  one  of  the  Salt  Lake  papers  to  thai  effect.  He 
came  back  and  attended  a  meeting  and  gave  the  result  of  his  visit  to 
the  people  there  who  were  at  the  meeting.  That  was  all  the  offense 
that  I  gave  him.  He  is  not  out  of  the  church,  as  this  gentleman  has 
said. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  remember  whether  Hart  was  elected 
or  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  He  was  not  elected  that  time,  I  think. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  has  been  elected  since,  I  believe! 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  what  ofiice? 

Mr.  Budge.  County  auditor. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  what  county  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Bear  Lake. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  the  county  where  you  live? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Thls  yoimg  man  has  since  been  elected  to  this 
office? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  do  you  say  this  controversy  with  Mr.  Hart 
was?  Where  did  the  controversy  occur  between  you  and  James  H. 
Hart? 

Mr.  Budge.  The  meeting? 

Senator  Dubois.  The  controversy.    At  what  kind  of  a  meeting? 

Mr.  Budge.  A  meeting  of  a  few  of  the  neighbors. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  a  teachers'  meeting? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  no  meeting  at  all,  except  a  gathering — an 
informal  gathering  of  thfe  neighbors. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  recollect  my  calling  on  you  at  your  office 
in  Paris? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  On  one  occasion,  when  two  young  Mormons 
waited  for  me  on  the  outside?     Do  you  remember  that  occurrence? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  remember  you  calling  at  my  office. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  charged  at  that  time  throughout  Bear 
Lake  County  by  Mormons,  and  brought  to  my  attention  when  I  came 
there  to  make  a  speech,  that  you  had  announced  in  your  church — ^and 
it  was  with  the  permission  of  the  authorities — that  they  should  vote 
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for  a  certain  ticket,  was  it  not?  Was  not  that  current  all  through 
Bear  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Did  it  occur  that  I  said  that  in  a  public  mooting? 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  not  that  the  rumor  throughout  Bear  Lake 
County,  that  you  had  said  in  your  church — — 

Mr.  Budge.  Not  that  I  know  of,  and  if  it  was  a  rumor  it  was  a 
false  rumor. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  I  not  call  upon  vou  in  regard  to  that  rumor? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  don't  remember  your  talking  about  the  rumor. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  did  we  discuss?  I  do  not  recall  any  other 
time,  do  you,  when  I  paid  a  visit  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  only  remember  you  calling  once. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  the  occasion  of  mv  calling?  This,  I 
think — I  am  not  quite  sure:  you  can,  perhaps,  refresh  my  memory — 
was  during  the  election  of  1896. 

Mr.  Budge.  Possibly.    . 

Senator  Dubois.  "What  was  the  occasion?  It  was  a  political  visit. 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  you  would  be  better  able,  Senator,  to  state  what 
object  you  had  in  coming.    I  don't  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  rumored  throughout  Bear  Lake  County, 
and  the  rumor  was  brought  to  me  by  Joe  Rich  and  others,  whose 
names  I  do  not  recall,  but  by  numbers  of  Mormons,  that  you  had 
announced  publicly,  in  a  public  meeting,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
authorities  that  tney  should  vote  for  McKinley  and  a  Republican 
legislative  ticket;  and  at  the  instance  of  these  Mormons  I  called  on 
you  to  ascertain  whether  you  had  that  authority  from  the  presidency 
of  the  church.    Was  not  that  what  I  called  on  you  about? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  do  not  remember,  Senator;  it  might  have  been. 

Senator  Dubois.  AVhat  did  I  call  upon  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  do  not  remember,  Senator;  it  might  have  been  as 
you  say. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  did  I  call  on  you  about? 

Mr.  Budge.  Supposing  you  did.  I  don't  wish  to  dispute  the  mat- 
ter with  you.  I  have  a  groat  deal  of  business  to  do,  and  I  don't 
remember  every  little  thing  that  happens. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  announce  in  the  church,  then,  publicly 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  authorities? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  say  here  solemnly  that  I  never  did  say,  in  any  public 
church  meeting,  that  the  people  should  vote  any  ticket  of  any  party. 
I  don't  care  what  the  rumor  was. 

Senator  Dubc^is.  Was  it  not  the  understanding  among  a  great  many 
Mormons  that  vou  did  say  that — that  they  heard  you  say  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any  such  understanding,  and 
if  the  Senator  did  hear  such  rumors,  it  would  be  nothing  unconmion. 
Where  so  many  people  are  interested  in  politics  particularly,  therc 
are  liable  to  be  a  groat  many  rumors,  and  the  Senator  shouTd  know 
by  this  time  that  that  is  the  fact.    But  I  deny  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  went  to  vou  directly  when  they  brought  these 
rumors  to  me.    WTiat  party  dici  you  belong  to  up  to  188G  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Before  I  became  a  Republican  1  voted  and  was  con- 
nected in  part  with  what  we  Mormons  called  the  People's  party,  and 
we  operated  with  the  Democrats  part  of  the  time,  at  least. 

Senator  Dubois.  Wi^jb  not  your  ticket  labeled  Democratic?    Did 
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you  not  always  support  the  Territorial  Democratic  nominee  for  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  I  say  that  we  did  part  of  the  time,  calling  our- 
selves the  People's  party ,*but  we  operated  with  the  Democrats.  . 

Senator  Dubois.  When  did  you  call  any  county  ticket  in  Bear  Lake 
County  the  People's  party  ticket? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  don  t  remember  dates  in  regard  to  it.  Not  being  a 
politician,  I  don't  pay  much  attention  to  such  things.  When  a  time 
comes  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  my  privileges  as  a 
citizen,  I  do  so  according  to  my  understanding  or  what  is  right. 

Senator  Dubois.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  county  ticket  in 
Bear  Lake  County  always  called  the  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  have  no  doubt  but  it  was.     It  might  be. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  not  every  Mormon  in  Idaho  a  member  of  the 
Democratic  party  up  to  1886  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  could  not  tell  that.    I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  of  any  single  solitary  Mormon  in 
Idaho  who  was  not  a  Democrat  up  to  1886  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  will  tell  you.  The  truth  is  that  the  Mormons  in 
those  earlv  years  were  neither,  in  principle,  one  thing  or  the  other. 
So  what  tfcey  called  themselves  I  don't  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  not  elect  members  to  the  legislature  who 
were  called  Democrats? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  did  not  these  Democratic  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, so  called,  go  into  caucus  with  the  other  Democratic  members 
of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  think  it  is  very  likely. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  affiliate  with  them? 

Mr.  Budge.  That  is  what  I  have  been  saying.    Very  likely. 

Senator  Dubois.  Why  were  they  not  Democrats? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  say  they  did  operate  with  the  Democrats. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  were  called  Democrats  as  much  so  as  they 
were  in  any  other  county  of  the  State  or  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Is  that  so? 

Senator  Dubois.  You  were  disfranchised  in  the  legislature  of 
1884-85?  The  test  oath  of  Idaho  was  paased  during  the  session  of 
the  legislature  of  1884-85,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  Senator,  as  I  have  intimated  already,  I  have 

fiven  very  little  attention  to  such  matters,  and  I  have  not  tried  to 
eep  them  in  my  mind  as  to  dates.  I  am  busily  engaged  otherwise 
and  I  have  something  else  to  do. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  recall  whether  there  was  an  Idaho  test 
oath  ?     Was  there  ever  any  such  thing  as  an  Idaho  test  oath  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes;  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  take  that  test  oath? 

Mr.  Budge.  No;  I  never  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  vote  while  that  oath  was  in  force! 

Mr.  Budge.  Possibly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  you  took  the  test  oath? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  say  possibly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  know  whether  you  took  the  test  oath? 
You  could  not  vote  unless  you  took  the  test  oath,  could  you,  up  to  the 
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time  that  the  laws  putting  it  into  effect  were  repealed,  which  was  in 
1892? 

Mr.  Budge.  There  were  a  great  many  who  did  not  take  the  test 
oath,  I  presume. 

Senator  Dubois.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  any  Mormon  who  was  in 
good  standing  in  the  cliurcli  take  the  test  oath  and  vote? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  couldn't  saj'  what  the  good  Mormons  did  do.  I  don't 
remember. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  test  oath  was  in  force  until  after  statehood, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  There  were  a  number  of  years,  I  know,  that  we  did  not 
vote  in  consequence  of  the  test  oath;  but  as  to  what  years  we  did  not 
vote  I  couldn't  tell. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  matter  of  some  indiffer- 
ence to  you.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were  not  a  nimiber  of  Mor- 
mons cut  off  from  the  cliurch  immediately  prior  to  the  election  of 
1888,  in  order  that  they  might  vote? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir ;  no  such  thing  ever  occurred  where  I  am  or  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  some  150  or  200  of 
them  were  arrested  on  account  of  this? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  true  that  a  good  many  were  arrested,  I 
don't  know  the  nimiber ;  but  I  say  that  no  man  was  cut  off  the  church 
to  vote. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  cut 
off  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  That  may  be  your  statement ;  but  I  say  it  was  not  so, 
to  my  knowledge. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  not  a  number  of  them  arrested,  and  was  it 
not  proven? 

Mr.  Budge.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  By  their  own  testimony? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir ;  not  where  I  live,  I  say. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  give  the  orders  to  the  bishops  to  give 
these  men  a  certificate  that  they  should  withdraw  from  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Oh,  that  is  a  different  thing.  One  of  the  judges  that 
we  had  in  the  district  where  I  live  stated  to  the  people  that  if  they 
did  not  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church  they  could  vote ;  so  they  with- 
drew from  the  church — from  any  connection  with  the  organized 
church — to  vote,  but  they  were  still  Mormons,  or  claimed  to  be,  just 
as  a  Mormon  would  be  a  member  who  came  from  England  with  a  cgt- 
tificate  of  standing  as  a  Mormon — came  to  this  country  and  held  it  in 
his  pocket.  He  is  a  Mormon,  but  he  does  not  belong  to  the  church 
organization. 

Senator  Duiwis.  Then  they  could  take  the  test  oath  and  could 
swear  that  they  did  not  Ixjlong  to  or  contribute  to  the  support  of  an 
organization  which  permitted  polygamy,  etc.? 

Mr.  Budge.  Such  was  the  advice  given  by  one  of  the  district  ]udgi»s. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  your  advice  to  these  Mormons  and 
bishops  to  give  them  this  certificate  that  thev  had  withdrawn? 

Mr.  Budge.  Not  mine  in  particular  that  "i  know  of. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  not  approve  of  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  I  approved  ot  it  this  far,  that  if  it  would  ^ivo 
the  people  what  we  oonsiaered  to  be  their  rights,  I  had  no  objection ; 
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but  I  don't  interfere  with  people,  you  know,  in  such  things  as  that 
if  they  wish  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  he  issued  the  certificates.     Is  that  it! 

Senator  Dubois.  He  directed  the  bishop  to  issue  the  certificates. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Certificates  of  withdraw^al. 

Senator  Dubois.  Certificates  of  withdrawal  from  the  church,  and 
they  resumed  their  active  membership  in  the  church  immediately 
after  election,  did  they  not;  immediately  after  they  voted? 

Mr.  Budge.  Some  of  them  did,  I  believe. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  on  account  of  this,  what  was  considered  a 
transparent  subterfuge,  a  great  many  of  them  were  arrested,  and  as  a 
matter  of  history  is  it  not  true  that  one  was  in  jail  and  tnken  out  on  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  on  that  account  the  test  oath  came  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  JBudoe.  The  Senator  is  making  an  explanation.  If  there  is 
any  question  for  me  to  answer  I  will  do  so. 

The  Chairman.  1  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator  to  name  the  indi- 
vidual in  the  case. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  don't  recollect  of  any  persons  that  withdrew  from 
the  church  to  exercise  their  political  privileges  that  were  imprisoned. 
I  don't  remember  it — not  in  our  county ;  but  I  can  remember  of  peo- 
ple being  arrested  for  unlawful  cohabitation  and  polygamy. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  I  can  refresh  your  recollection. 

The  Chairman.  Beason  was  one  of  the  parties,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  the  case  of  Da%ns  v.^  Beason,  I  think. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  a  case  which  arose  in  Oneida  County.  Mr. 
D.  W.  Standrod  was  the  prosecuting  attorney.  The  man  was  put  in 
jail,  and  taken  out  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  case  came 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  had  received  a  bishop's  certificate,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  That  might  possibly  be.    I  don't  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  case  is  in  133  U.  S. 

Senator  Dibois.  Up  to  1886  the  Mormons  had  voted  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  From  1886  down  to  1892  they  had  to  take  the  test 
oath.  Now,  it  was  after  that  that  some  of  the  Mormons  became  Re- 
publicans, was  it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  about  1890 — ^that  is,  at  the  time  of  the  division 
on  party  lines — ^there  were  a  few,  comparatively,  that  became  Repub- 
licans, but  thev  had  not  turned  yet.  you  see,  to  become  posted  as  to 
party  principles,  and  by  degrees  ever  since  then  the  number  of 
Kepublicans  has  been  increasing.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  many 
Republicans  there  were  at  any  ^ven  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  what  avail  was  it  whether  they  were  Populists 
or  anarchists  or  Democrats  or  Republicans  in  1890?  They  could  not 
vote. 

Mr.  Budge.  That  was  a  matter,  Senator,  that  you  regretted  your- 
self, I  believe. 

Senator  Dubois.  No;  I  assumed  your  manifesto  was  given  in  sin- 
cerity, therefore  the  franchise  was  restored  to  you. 

Mr.  Budge.  Do  you  remember.  Senator,  you  and  I  having  a  con- 
versation at  Salt  Lake  City? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Budge.  Do  you  remember  promising  me,  as  you  thought  it 
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right  and  proper,  to  use  your  influence  at  the  following  election  to 
remove  that  test  oath  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  have  no  doubt  about  it;  because  I  openly  took 
that  stand,  and  I  was  the  first  man  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Budge.  You  at  that  time,  like  a  good,  considerate,  just  man, 
regretted  that  the  Mormon  people  were  embarrassed  and  oppressed 
as  they  had  been,  and  you  promised  that  you  would  help,  at  the  next 
favorable  opportunity,  which  would  be  two  years  or  about  two  years 
from  that  time,  to  remove  that  law  that  was  read  here  from  the 
statutes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Previous  to  that,  however,  I  had  written  a  letter 
advocating  that  course.  I  was  the  very  first  one  to  advocate  that 
course.  There  is  no  discrepancy  between  us.  That  was  based  on  the 
manifesto. 

Mr.  Budge.  So,  if  some  of  the  people  did  vote,  thinking  they  were 
safe  enough  in  doing  it,  they  were  simply  carrying  out  practically 
what  you,  in  your  good  feeling  and  sympathy,  thought  ought  to  be 
allowed  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  President  Budge,  did  not  the 
le^slature  of  1892  remove  the  restrictions? 

Mr.  Budge.  If  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough  to  state  the  circum- 
stances, I  would  be  able  to  give  the  committee  more  satisfaction ;  but 
as  I  have  stated  already,  my  business  is  not  politics.  I  don't  pass 
much  time  in  keeping  track  of  political  affairs  and  I  don't  remember 
dates.    That  is,  I  have  not  tried  to  remember  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  the  manifesto  was  issued  in  1890,  then  for 
the  first  time  the  question  arose  about  restoring  the  franchise.  The 
State  was  admitted  in  1890.  You  did  not  vote  at  the  first  election, 
but  after  the  manifesto  was  issued  all  parties  and  all  individuals 
united  in  restoring  your  franchise.     Is  not  that  a  fact? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  is  right. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  you  voted  in  1894  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Up  to  that  vote  in  1894  your  votes  had  all  been 
cast  for  the  Democratic  party.  Then  they  divided  about  equally,  as 
they  did  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  think  you  and  I  agree  on  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  About  this  man  James  E.  Hart,  or  James  H. 
Hart — which  was  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  James  E.  Hart. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  James  E.  is  the  son  and  James  H.  is  the  father? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  S(Miator  Dubois  has  questioned  you  about 
James  E.  Hart.  In  189G,  I  believe,  there  was  a  general  rumor  that 
you  had  directed  the  people  of  your  State  to  vote  for  McKinley  in 
that  year? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes;  I  l)elieve  there  was. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGix^N.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  was  the  vote  in  Bear 
Lake  County  for  McKinley  and  for  Bryan  in  189G? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  can't  tell  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  remenil)er  which  of  them  carried  the 
county?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Bryan  carried  the  county  by  a  large 
majority  ? 

Mr.  Budoe.  Oh,  yes. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Then,  if  the  rumor  had  been  true  and  vou  had 
instructed  your  people  to  vote  for  McKinley,  it  was  plain  they  had 
disobeyed  you  and  voted  as  they  pleased. 

Mr.  Budge.  It  would  appear  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  Who  was  the  district  jud^  to  whom  you  were 
referring  when  you  said  he  had  given  some  decision  or  advice  about 
the  eflfect  on  the  right  of  a  Mormon  to  .vote  if  he  should  withdraw 
from  the  church? 

Mr.  Budge.  His  name  was  Hays. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  he  a  Mormon  or  a  gentile? 

Mr.  Budge.  He  was  a  gentile? 

Mr.  Taylek.  Let  me  understand  that.  Mr.  JBudge.  You  say  that 
some  judge  there  gave  some  advice.    Was  it  a  judicial  judgment? 

<  Mr.  Budge.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  would  like  to  explain  this.    I 
did  not  hear  him  do  it. 

Mr,  Tayler.  No. 

Mr.  Budge.  But  there  was  a  gentleman  living  in  our  town  to  whom 
he  did  tell  it.  At  least  this  gentleman  said  he  did  tell  him  that  the 
way  to  escape  the  consequences  of  voting  would  be  to  withdraw  this 
fellowship  rrom  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  So  that  having  heard  that  that  judge  had 
made  that  statement  to  some  other  person,  who  told  it  to  you 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  gave  letters  of  withdrawal,  did  you! 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  instructed  bishops  to  give  them! 

Mr.  Budge.  No  ;  I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  their  withdrawal  from 
the  church  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  You  see  the  matter  was  discussed  for  a  long  time  before 
this. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Budge.  And  the  people  felt  very  much  dissatisfied  about  bein^ 
deprived  of  their  political  rights.  The  matter  was  discussed  a  good 
deal  up  and  down  the  country,  and  I  suppose  others  knew  or  learned 
of  what  this  judge  had  said,  and  it  spread  abroad.  I  don't  know  that 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  say  anything.  I  don't  remember  anything 
about  it — about  saying  anytning.  I  might  have  done  so,  but  not  in 
any  formal,  general  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  your  stake  were  certificates  or  letters  of  with- 
drawal of  that  kind  issued  to  members  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir ;  to  a  certain  number. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "When  these  letters  were  issued  it  was  perfectly  under- 
stood that  they  were  none  the  less  Mormons  after  the  letters  were 
received,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Oh,  it  didn't  change  their  faith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  did  not  change  their  faith  nor  change  their  actual 
relations  to  you  and  the  rest  of  the  officials  of  the  church,  did  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  Only  in  a  technical  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  they  went  and  took  the  test  oath,  such  of  them 
as  wanted  to,  and  voted,  ^id  they  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell  that.    I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  that  pe- 
riod, that  certificated  of  withdrawal  were  issued  for  that  purpose.^  and 
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that  men  then  went  and  took  the  test  oath  to  the  effect  that  they  were 
not  members  of  a  church  which  pennitted  certain  things  that  are 
described  in  the  test  oath ;  and  then,  having  taken  the  test  oath,  and 
having  voted,  returned  into  fellowship  with  the  church  and  were 
rebaptized,  or  whatever  was  necessary,  after  having  received  the  cer- 
tificate of  withdrawal?     Was  not  that  done  in  several  hundred  easels? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  I  couldn't  personally 
certify  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  were  the  certificates  signed  by  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  By  the  bishops.    Any  man  has  a  right 

The  Chairman.  Bishops  m  the  various  wards? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  one  of  those  certificates? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  I  have  not.  Any  man  has  a  right  to  go  to  a 
bishop  and  ask  for  a  recommendation — that  is,  taking  him  from  one 
ward  or  organization  in  view  of  taking  it  to  another  to  claim  fellow- 
ship with  that  other  ward.  So  they  did  go  in  the  usual  way  and  ob- 
tain certificates  of  standing,  probably  without  any  explanation,  and 
the  bishops  had  a  right,  as  usual,  to  give  those  certificates. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  at  any  time  advise  giving  those  cer- 
tificates? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  dont  know  that  I  did.  I  have  no  recollection  of 
advising. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  advise  against  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  did. 

Senator  Overman.  Did  you  ever  see  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  rather  doubt  my  advising,  because  I  was  not  very 
sure  of  the  correctness  of  the  advice  presumed  to  be  given. 

The  Chairman.  You  saw  the  certificate? 

Mr.  Budge.  No;  I  don't  know  that  I  ever  saw  one  of  the  certificates. 
I  know  what  they  are.     I  know  what  such  certificates  are. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  you  not  generally  a  delegate  to  the  State 
convention? 

Mr.  Budge.  Not  generally. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  been? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  occasionally. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  were  not  a  delegate  to  the  last  State  con- 
vention ? 

Mr.  Budge.  No. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  you  to  the  convention  before  that! 

Mr.  Budge.  I  think  I  was  there  before  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  before  that? 

Bfr.  Budge.  I  couldn't  t^ll. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  you  have  been  a  delegate  to  a  ma- 
jority of  the  State  conventions  since  the  franchise  has  been  restored 
to  you? 

Mr.  Budge.  No  ;  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  believe  you  testified  you  were  State  senator! 

Idr.  Budge.  I  was  a  State  senator. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  when  was  that? 

Bfr.  Budge.  That  was  about  six  years  ago,  I  think. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  held  any  otiier  positions  of  a  political 
nature? 

Mr.  Budgb.  Political?    That  is,  civil  positions? 
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Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  outside  of  your  church,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  dbn't  think  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  you  ever  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the 
State  university? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  a  position  of  some  considerable  dignity,  is 
it  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  thought  you  meant  lately ;  I  thought  you  meant  now, 
or  lately. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  mean  since  the  franchise  was  restored  to  you. 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  long  were  you  a  regent  of  the  State  uni- 
versity? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  presume  the  regular  term,  about  two  years.    I  am 
not  sure. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Budge,  do  you  know  Mrs.  Osmond,  of  Bloom- 
in^on? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes;  I  know  two  Mrs.  Osmonds. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  George  Osmond? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi«r.  Is  she  the  wife  of  President  George  Osmond? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  He  lives  in  Star  Valley. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Is  he  a  polygamist,  do  you  know? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  The  Mrs.  Osmond  who  lives  in  Bloomington  is  his 
first  wife,  is  she;  or  don't  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Star  Valley  stake  is  in  Wyoming,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Budge.  Most  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  in  both  States,  is  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  think  there  is  a  small  portion  of  the  valley  that  is  in 
Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  his  stake  adjoin  yours? 

Mr.  Budge.  There  are  about  40  miles  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  how  many  wives  he  has  altogether? 

Mr.  Budge.  George  Osmond? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Budge.  I  never  heard  of  his  having  any  more  than  two  wives.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  what  stake  he  was  presi- 
dent of. 

Mr.  Budge.  He  is  president  of  the  Star  Valley  stake. 

The  Chairman.  Aiid  that  extends  into  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Budge.  The  most  of  the  stake,  teiTitorially  speaking,  is  in 
Wvoming. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  know  whether  this  President  (Jeorge  Osmond 
holds  any  public  ofbce? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  have  heard  a  report  that  he  was  running  for  some 
office  this  fall. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  not  elected  State  senator  in  Wyoming? 
.  Mr.  Budge.  I  couldn't  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  he  was  nmning  for. 

Mr.  BuDOB.  I  believe  he  was. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  Republican? 

Mr.  BuDGK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  he  probably  was  elected,  was  l>e  not? 
'  Mr.  6uDGE.  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  number  of 
Mormons  in  this  stake  of  which  you  speak,  over  which  Mr.  Osmond 
presides — the  number  of  the  adherents? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  couldn't  say  positively;  but  I  think  there  are  about 
1,500  souls;  may  be  1,800. 

The  Chairman,  How  many  of  this  numlxT,  say  1,500,  are  in  Wy- 
oming? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  think  they  are  practically  all  in  Wyoming.  There 
is  just  a  narrow  strip  on  one  side  of  the  valley  that  ifs  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  WouTiiiNOTON.  Will  you  state  your  age,  Mr.  Budge,  before  you 
leave  the  stand? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  am  76 ;  nearly  77. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  take  any  unusual  interest  in  this  last 
election  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  No;  I  did  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  go  from  your  home  up  into  Blaine 
County,  in  the  Wood  River  country,  just  prior  to  the  election? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  visit  the  Monnon  settlements? 

Mr.  Budge.   Y'es,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  consult  with  them  as  to  how  they  should 
vote? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  had  some  conversation  with  them  as  to  the  voting; 
yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  go  up  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes. 

Senator  Duiu)is.  Then  you  did  take  some  unusual  interest,  did  you 
not?     You  took  some  interest? 

Mr.  Budge.  Oh,  well,  that  was  very  little  to  what  I  have  sometimes 
taken — c!oniparatively  little  interest  this  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  is  this  place  you  went  to  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  It  is  a  place  near  Hailey,  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  far  from  your  stake? 

Mr.  Budge.  It  might  be  200  or  300  miles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  in  another  part  of  the  State,  is  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  In  another  part  of  the  State ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  lone;  did  you  stay  there? 

Mr.  Budge.  A  part  of  two  days. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  go  there  at  the  suggestion  of  any  other 
person,  or  on  your  own  motion  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  in  talking  with  some  of  the  leading  men,  poli- 
ticians— that  is,  managing  men  of  Idaho — the  question  came  up.  I 
really  don't  know  whether  there  was  any  particular  suggestion  or 
not  I  was  interested,  as  they  were  at  that  time,  in  talking  the  mat- 
ter over,  and,  learning  that  there  were  some  of  our  people  up  tJiere 
that  were  not  likely  to  be  visited,  I  went  up  there  and  talked  to  the«L 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  state  at  whose  suggestion  you  went  up? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  don't  know. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  result  of  this  conference  you  had? 
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Mr.  Budge.  It  was  the  result  of  some  conversation  I  had.  I  didn't 
know,  in  fact,  that  there  were  any  of  our  people  up  there  until  we 
<!on versed  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  This  conversation  was  with  the  adherents  of  your 
church? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  With  whom  was  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  It  was  with  Mr.  Brady  and  one  or  two  others,  maybe, 
at  the  same  time. 

The  Chairman.  A  word  about  Wyoming.  How  many  counties  in 
Wyoming  does  the  stake  of  Star  Valley  cover? 

Mr.  Budge.  Just  the  one  county,  I  think. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  remember  about  what  day  of  the  week 
it  was  when  you  were  up  in  this  Wood  River  country? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  I  couldn't  tell  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  recall  whether  it  was  the  Sunday 
before  the  election? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  wasn't  there  on  a  Sunday,  at  any  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  previous  to  that?  It  was  previous  to  the 
Sunday  before  the  election,  was  it? 

Mr.  Budge.  A  very  short  time-before  the  election. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  the  Sunday  before  or  the  Monday  before? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  wasn't  there  on  Sunday  at  all.  It  might  be  the 
Wednesday  or  the  Thursday  before  the  election.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  shortly  before  the  election? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  These  gentlemen  with  whom  you  conferred, 
the  politicians  you  referred  to,  before  you  went  up  into  that  country, 
were  they  Gentiles  or  Mormons? 

Mr.  Budge.  Gentiles. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  Republicans! 

Mr.  Budge.  And  Republicans. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Brady  is  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  with  this  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  John  Henry  Smith. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHH  HEKET  SMITH. 

John  Henry  Smith,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  vou  live,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smffh.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  We  have  heard  a  CTeat  deal  about  you,  Mr.  Smith, 
and  your  capacity  as  a  public  speaker;  so  be  sure  and  speak  so  the 
chairman  can  hear  you. 

Mr.  Smith.  Youflatter  me,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  voices  of  most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  be  very 
feeble. 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  we  are  mild-mannered  men,  Mr  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  need  to  say  that,  Mr.  Smith;  we  could 
see  tii&U 
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Were  you  bom  in  the  Mormon  Church  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  the  son  of  whom? 

Mr.  Smith.  George  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  any  relation  to  Joseph  Smith  t 

Mr.  Smith.  First  cousin. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  whose  son  is  Joseph  F.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  is  tlie  son  of  liyrum  Smith,  who  was  an  elder 
brother  of  Joseph  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  and  Joseph  F.  are  cousins  in  a  certiiin 
degree? 

Mr.  Smith.  Second  cousins. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhere  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  born  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  How  old  are  you  now,  Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  5C  ye^rs  old  on  the  18th  day  of  last  September. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  bom  while  the  movement  of  the  Mormons 
was  going  on,  from  Nauvoo  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  become  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  1880,  I  think,  if  my  memory  serves  me.  I  have  a 
very  bad  memory  on  dates. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Francis  M.  Lyman  is  the  senior  apostle,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  are  you  next  to  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  have  you  had? 

Mr.  Smith.  Two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  have  had  children  bom  since  the  manifesto 
by  your  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  couldn't  say ;  but  there  are  several  of  them.  They 
were  bom  outside  of  Utah,  however. 

Mr.  Ta YiJER.  Were  they  born  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  born  in  the  State  of  Colorado,  sir,  by  my 
polygamous  wife. 

The  Chairman.  I  can  not  hear  a  word  you  say. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  question  was.  Senator,  whether  I  had  more  than 
one  wife.  I  told  him  I  had.  lie  desired  to  know  how  many  diil- 
dren — that  is,  whetlier  I  had  children  that  had  been  born  since  the 
manifesto.  I  told  him,  yes;  they  were  bom  by  my  polygamous  wife 
in  the  State  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Several  since  1890? 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  could  not  tell 
how  many? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chauiman.  I  did  not  so  understand  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  do  know  how  many? 
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'hSr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  fifteen  living  children.  I  have  buried 
four. 

The  Chairman.  By  this  plural  wife  living  in  Colorado  how  manv? 

Mr.  Smith.  Seven.  She  was  the  mother  of  eight  children.  Slie 
has  buried  one  daughter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  still  have  not  stated  how  many  were  bom  to  the 
plural  wife  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  couldn't  say;  but  her  youngest  child,  I  think,  is 
7  years  of  age.    I  refer  to  my  plural  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  not  remember  how  many  children  you 
have  had  by  this  wife  since  1890? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  could  not  tell  the  date  of  the  birth  of  a  single 
child.  ^ 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  ask  the  date ;  but  how  many  are  living? 

Mr.  Smith.  She  has  seven  living  children. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  seven  were  bom  since  1890? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  couldn't  say. 

The  Chairman.  Any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.     Since  1890? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  is  not  long  ago. 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  it  is  not  very  long  ago,  but  it  is  a  matter  with 
which  I  have  never  charged  myself  in  regard  to  dates.  The  date  of 
my  own  birth  has  alwaysoeen  a  little  mixed  in  my  own  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you,  by  reflection,  tell  the  committee  about 
how  many  of  the  seven  were  born  since  1890  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  think  there  were  four  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Bom  since  1890? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.    I  am  not  certain,  but  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  one  was  bom  when  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  seven  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tatler.  When  were  you  married  to  your  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  when,  I  mean  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  her  oldest  child  is  now  a  married  woman  and  I 
think  she  is  26  years  old,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  notice  in  the  book  to  which  reference  has  frequently 
been  made,  called  the  Latter-Day  Saints'  Biographical  Encyclopaj- 
dia,  in  your  biography,  this  statement : 

"In  April,  1877,  John  Henry  yielded  obedience  to  the  principle 
of  plural  marriage  by  marrying  Josephine  Groesbeck,  a  daughter  of 
Elder  Nicholas  Gro^beck." 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  absolutely  correot.    I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  in  1877? 

Mr.  Smith.  1877. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  one  of  the  signers  of  the  application  for 
amnesty  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  one  of  those  also  who  testified  respecting 
your  interpretation  of  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  made  any  interpretation  that  I 
remember  of. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  bj 
Wilford  Woodruff  and  the  other  leaders  of  the  cliurch  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  testimony  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Its  application  as  well  to  polygamous  cohabitation  as 
to  entering  into  new  polygamous  relations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYiiR.  You  subscribe  to  their  view  of  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  denjr  it  in  the  practice? 
^  Mr.  Smith.  My  position  in  regard  to  that  matter,  Mr.  Tayler,  is 
simply  this,  that  nobody  could  taKe  from  me  my  family ;  that  I  was 
responsible  to  God  myself,  and  that  I  must  take  the  consequences  of 
my  countrymen  punishing  me  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  That  has  been 
my  position  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  you  know  now  that  your  plural  wife  was 
taken  after  there  was  a  law  forbidding  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  knew  it  full  well  at  the  time,  but  with  this  fixed  idea 
in  my  own  heart,  that  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution  hav- 
ing never  been  passed  upon  in  regard  to  that  question,  it  was  a  ques- 
tion in  abeyance,  and  that  I  expected,  when  the  courts  of  this  country 
decided  it,  that  I  could  not  be  interfered  with  in  the  practice  of  that 
principle  or  in  the  maintenance  of  that  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  denied  and  still  deny  the  validity  of 
that  law  as  applied  to  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  deny  it.  The  law  has  been  passed 
upon.    The  court  has  decided  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  vou  say  you  propose  to 

Mr.  Smith.  I  held  that  when  1  married  that  woman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  propose  to  continue  the  practice  that  you  then 
started,  upon  the  theory  tliat  there  is  a  higher  obligation  upon  you 
than  the  cmligation  to  obey  the  law? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  must  suffer  the  consequences,  if  my  countrymen 
see  fit  to  punish  ine.  ■  ' 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  very  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  people, 
and  especially  what  have  been  deiionnnated  persecutions  they  have 
endured  in  the  past  twentv-five  yeai's? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fairly  well.  I  was  in  Europe  when  the  first  efforts 
were  made  in  the  prosecution,  under  Mr.  Cleveland's  Administration, 
of  the  polygamy  cases. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  are  one  ottliose  who  have  not  taken  a  wife  since 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  the  law  declaring  polygamy  unlaw- 
ful  

Mr.  Smith.  As  I  understood  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  constitutional? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  so  regard  myself;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taixjbr.  You  took  your  wife,  this  encyclopedia  says,  in  1877? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  Supreme  Court  decision  was  rendered  in 
1878? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  my  remembrance  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  do  you  understand,  Mr.  Smith,  that  your  church 
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mneraHy  recognized  at  all  the  validity  and  binding  effect  of  that 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  affecting  their  subsequent  conduct? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  my  church  fully  recoOTized  that. 

Mr.  Tayi-iER.  That  it  did  bind  them  or  did  not  oind  them — the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  S»nTH.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  binding  upon  my  people.    They  all  recognize  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  they  recognized  it  ever  since  it  was  decided? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  majority  of  your  associates 
have  taken  plural  wives  since  the  Supreme  Court  made  that  decision? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  that  from  time  to  time  you  have  had 
knowledge  of  that? 

Mr.  S3HTH.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  With  all  of  the  agitation?  For  instance,  take  the 
president  of  the  church,  Joseph  F.  Smith.  He  was  married  as  late  as 
1884  to  his  plural  wife,  was  he  not? 

]Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  in  regard  to  that  matter.  I 
was  in  Europe  at  that  time.  T  don't  know  anything  about  his  later 
marriages.  I  was  entirely  acquainted  with  three  of  his  wives.  They 
were  raised  in  my  father's  house,  and  I  grew  up  with  them — that  is, 
with  two  of  them — as  children  together. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  knew  his  last 
plural  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  Until  recently. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  how  recently  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  couldn't  say.  I  have  not  been  intimate  with  his  fam- 
ily as  we  were  formerly  intimate  for  years.  No  two  men  were  more 
intimate  in  life  than  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  myself.  Our  later 
appointments  in  life  and  my  missionary  work  in  the  world  has  very 
much  alienated  us  in  regarci  to  that  matter.  His  family  and  mine 
associate  very  little. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  cease  to  have  intimate  personal  rela- 
tions with  him? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  about  1880  when  I  went  away.  In  1882 
I  went  to  Europe,  and  I  was  away  for  some  three  years — about  three 
years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  have  you  been  for  the  last  ten  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  T  have  been  in  every  part,  nearly,  of  the  American 
Union  and  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  been  chiefly  in  this  country,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  that  is,  in  part. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  your  home  is  in 

Mr.  Smith.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  been  there  every  year,  more  or  less? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  there  twice  a  year  sure,  when  well, 
at  what  were  known  as  our  "April  and  October  conferences." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  you  knew  Apostle  Abram  H.  Cannon? 

Mr.  Smitil  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  Apostle  Abram  H.  Cannon. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  You  heard  the  story  of  his  marriage  in  1896  to  Lillian 
Hamlin,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No ;  I  did  not  hear  the  statement  of  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  it? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  know  nothing  about  Abram  H.  Cannon's  family 
matters  to  any  degree.  The  lady  that  was  here,  I  knew  her  from  a 
child,  but  his  other  wives  I  have  not  been  intimate  with.  I  wouldn't 
know  one  of  them  if  I  saw  them. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  You  still  do  not  answer  mv  question.  Did  you  ever 
hear  of  his  having  married  Lillian  Hamlin  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  heard  intimations  of  that  character;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  them  about  the  time  of  his  death,  did  you 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Lannon,  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  told 
me  that  Mr.  Cannon  had  married  Lillian  Hamlin ;  but  I  have  never 
met  the  lady  and  didn't  know  her.  He  was  the  first  person  that  ever 
told  me  about  it 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  in  Salt  Lake  City  at  his  funeral  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was;  yes,  sir — ^that  is,  I  think  during  his  sickness 
I  was  at  his  home  once. 

Mn  Tayi.er.  And  was  the  only  person  who  mentioned  to  j^ou  the 
fact^  or  the  story,  whether  it  was  a  fact  or  not,  of  his  marriage  to 
Lillian  Hamlin  Mr.  Lannon? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  don't  i-emember  of  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  nothing  of  it  among  the  brethren  or  the 
apostles? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  heard  nothing  of  Mr.  Cannon's  marriage  among  my 
brethren,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  did  once,  in  the  midst  of 
excitement,  ask  Joseph  F.  Smith  if  he  married  Lillian  Hamlin  to 
Abram  H.  Cannon.    He  said, ''  No,  sir." 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  would  be  probably  five  years  ago,  possibly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Some  time  after  the  marriage  is  saiato  have  occurred  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  or  any  of  your  associates  ever  take  any  steps 
to  find  out  whether  it  was  true  that  Abram  Cannon  had  taken  a  plural 
wife  in  1896? 

Mr.  Smiih.  Noj  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  not  think  it  touched  very  nearly  the  question 
of  the  honesty  and  sincerity  of  your  church,  Mr.  Smith  i 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  because  the  duties  of  men  looking  after  people 
for  violations  of  law  is  with  the  bishops  of  our  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly;  but  I  am  not  talking  about  looking  after 
Fome  person  for  a  violation  of  the  law.  This  man  was  dead.  I  am 
thinking  whether  you  had  any  interest  in  the  church  and  in  the  con- 
ception that  the  rest  of  the  country  would  have  of  its  fidelity  to  its 
pn>mise.  Did  that  not  lead  you  to  make  any  inquiry,  even  personal 
mquiry,  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  never  made  any  personal  inquiry  into  Mr.  Can- 
non's family  conditions  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayijbr.  So  that  so  far  as  any  activity  or  expressed  or  ex- 
hibited interest  of  yours  was  concerned  it  was  a  matter  in  respect 
to  which  you  were  wholly  unconcerned? 

Mr.  Smtih.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatubb*  Whether  an  apostle  of  your  church  had  taken  a 
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fourth  wife  six  years  after  the  manifesto.  Now,  do  I  correctly  de- 
scribe your  state  of  mind? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  every  man  of  my  faith  is 
amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land  and  that  the  courts  were  in  ftill  opera- 
tion in  Utah;  and  if  Abram  Cannon  or  any  other  man  had  under- 
standingly  taken  a  wife  that  the  courts  were  there  and  the  officers 
thorou^ly  and  f uUj  competent  to  discharge  their  obligation  and  that 
1  was  not  responsible  in  that  matter.  I  never  have  held  myself 
responsible  for  the  deeds  and  acts  of  my  associates,  either  morally  or 
immorally,  or  otherwise,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Mr.  Smith,  I  do  not  want  to  intimate  that  your  answer 
is  not  candid,  but  I  have  an  appreciation  of  your  intelliffence  that 
makes  me  hesitate  to  believe  that  your  answer  is  quite  fair.  The 
stenographer  will  read  the  question  again,  so  that  you  may  answer  it 
as  asked.  I  am  not  asking  vou  about  what  you  would  do  in  respect 
to  any  particular  member  of  your  church  who  might  in  that  respect 
violate  the  law,  I  can  appreciate  the  situation  in  which  you  would 
find  yourself  in  such  a  matter,  but  Abram  Cannon  came  home  sick 
and  died  before  anyone  would  think  of  arresting  him  if  there  had 
been  any  movement  in  that  direction.  The  stenographer  will  please 
read  the  question  that  I  asked  you. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  TAYiiER.  So  that  so  far  as  any  activity  or  expressed  or  ex- 
hibited interest  of  yours  was  concerned,  it  was  a  matter  in  respect 
to  which  you  were  wholly  unconcerned  ? 

"  Mr.  SMrrH.  Yes,  sir. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  Whether  an  apostle  of  your  church  had  taken  a 
fourth  wife  six  years  after  the  manifesto.  Now  do  I  correctly  de- 
scribe your  state  of  mind  ?  " 

Mr.  Smith.  The  answer  I  could  make  to  that  is,  had  I  been  a 
grand  juryman  and  a  case  of  that  kind  had  been  brought  before  me, 
and  the  evidence  sufficient,  I  would  have  indicted  him  for  a  violation 
of  the  law.    That  is  all  I  can  say  on  that  matter. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  see  now,  Mr.'  Smith,  that  you  misunderstand  my 
question.  Did  it  not  appeal  to  you  that  the  rest  of  the  country — 
Congress,  for  instance,  public  men  who  had  been  interested  in  the 
legislation  in  Utah — ^might  think  that  Utah  or  the  Mormon  Church 
had  been  unfaithful  and  untrue  if  an  apostle  of  the  church  had  taken 
a  fourth  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  don't  know  that  it  ever  struck  me  that  way,  because 
I  thought  the  country  recognized  the  fact  that  the  courts  were  in 
motion  in  our  State,  and  that  cases  of  that  kind  would  receive  the 
consideration  of  the  public  officers,  when  the  most  of  those  officers 
were  non-Mormons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  not,  Mr.  Smith,  realize  to-day,  for 
instance,  that  if  the  president  of  the  church,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  should 
take  a  plural  wife,  the  significance  of  that  fact  would  be  not  arising 
at  all  out  of  what  might  occur  to  him  if  somebody  prosecuted  him, 
but  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  church  and  its  gi*eat  concerns  and  the 
relation  that  it  sustains  to  the  rest  of  the  country?  Would  you  not 
appreciate  that  that  was  true? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  to  this  extent,  that  I  believe  he  should  be 
prosecuted  if  he  did  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  is  all? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  the  only  respect  in 
which  the  general  public  would  be  interested  as  to  what  would  hap- 
pen to  Joseph  F.  Smith  in  respect  to  a  prosecution  for  that  offense! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Taymsr.  Do  you  not  think  the  most  serious  effect  of  such  an 
act  by  Joseph  F.  Smith  would  be  upon  the  people  in  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  It  would  be  a  very  unfortunate  thing,  would  it  not, 
for  the  people  in  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Smith,  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  charge  made  that  Apostle 
Taylor  had  taken  two  additional  wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  until  I  read  it  in  the  testimony  taken  before  this 
committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  taken  any  steps  to  find  out  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  vou  made  any  suggestion  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thin^  for  Apostle  Taylor  to  come  before  the  committee  and 
testify  to  uie  truth  ? 

Mn  Smith.  I  have  not  seen  Apostle  Taylor  for  years  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  is  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  he  is  in  Canada.  I  don't  know.  Mr.  Tay- 
ler will  remember  that  I  was  subpoenaed  before  this  body  of  men  some 
months  ago.  I  was  then  confined  to  my  room.  A  second  subpoena 
was  sent  and  I  was  there  still.  I  am  still  laboring  under  the  effects 
of  that  sickness  and  wholly  unfitted,  really,  for  any  hard  work.  For 
seven  months  I  was  unable  to  dress  myself.  I  just  make  that  explana- 
tion. I  haven't  looked  after  anybody  or  paid  any  attention  to  any- 
body's interests  except  my  own. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  so  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  have  not  been 
80  situated,  even  if  you  had  the  disposition,  as  to  take  up  any  of  these 
inquiries? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  used  to  take  an  interest  in  politics? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  a  very  intense  man  in  politics 
all  my  life. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  always  been  a  Republican,  have  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  race  were  Federalists  and  Whigs,  and  I  inherit 
every  element  of  that  stock,  on  both  sides,  as  intense  as  ever  was  put 
in  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  very  good  inheritance,  indeed.  Well,  you  some- 
times got  up  into  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  political  missions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recognized  or  claimed  the  same  right  to  be  active 
in  politics  that  anybody  else  claimed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  you  got  to  Idaho  and 
anywhere  else  you  pleased  to  go  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    I  want  to  say,  though,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  I 
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never  went  to  Idaho  for  political  work  except  upon  the  invitation  of 
Fome  leading  man  of  the  State,  usually  the  Republican  chairman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  you  were  in  Idaho  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 
the  subject  of  the  amendment  of  the  constitution  came  up,  at  whose 
invitation  did  you  go? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  Idaho  upon  that  occasion,  not  with  the  inten- 
tion of  visiting  the  legislature  or  having  any  conversation  in  any  way 
upon  the  question  of  politics  at  that  time.  There  was  a  little  organi- 
zation of  my  church  there,  over  which  a  man,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, by  the  name  of  Ballard  presided.  Upon  his  invitation  1  went 
there  to  attend  a  Sabbath  meetmg,  and  was  received  with  open  arms 
by  all  the  leading  men  of  the  State,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  that 
were  there.  Such  men  as  the  chief  justice,  the  associate  justices,  and 
other  men  of  the  State  treated  me  with  the  utmost  courtesy.  They 
attended  my  services.  I  preached  to  them  on  Sabbath  day.  While 
I  was  there,  and  in  visiting  around,  I  met  Mr.  Balderson,  the  editor 
of  the  Statesman,  who  was  forniorly  the  editor  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Times  when  I  was  an  owner  in  the  Times  in  our  early  efforts  to 
make  Ut^h  Republican,  and  when  it  nearly  broke  me  ujp  in  business. 
I  called  on  Mr.  Balderson.  I  think  I  met  him  at  the  hotel — the 
Idanha  Hotel  there — and  I  brought  to  his  mind  this  fact.  I  said  to 
him:  "  Mr.  Balderson,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correctly,  there. is  a 

I )ro vision  in  the  constitution  of  Idaho  that  can  be  used  by  unscrupu- 
ous  men  to  the  hurt  of  my  people,  and  yet  I  don't  want  to  take  any  step 
or  do  anything  that  would  interfere  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
upon  polygamy.  I  accept  the  proposition  as  involved  in  the  law.  I 
would  like  it  if  an  amendment  of  the  constitution  of  this  State  could 
be  made  in  such  form  that,  while  the  conditions  would  be  preserved 
that  would  carry  out  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  my  people  would  not  be  hampered  by  some  unscrupu- 
lous {politician  some  day  springing  a  test  oath  upon  them  and  putting 
them  in  the  shape  that  their  liberties  would  be  taken  from  them." 

I  held  that  conversation  with  Mr.  Balderson,  and  after  talking  with 
him  I  visited  Mr.  Borah,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  warm  political 
friend  of  mine  and  with  whom  I  have  been  conversant  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  talked  over  the  matter  with  him.  I  talked  with  Gov- 
ernor Morrison.  I  talked  with  several  of  the  judges  of  the  State  and 
other  leading  men  in  regard  to  the  matter.  I  also  met  some  members 
of  the  legislature.  I  made  no  fixed  recommendation  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  but  I  asked  some  of  my  political  friends  to  consider  the  matter 
and  weigh  its  force,  and  if,  in  tneir  judgment,  it  was  a  right  thing  to 
do,  that  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  should  free  my  people 
from  the  possibilities  of  these  conditions,  I  would  be  most  certainly 
well  pleased  in  that  accomplishment. 

In  conection  with  it  I  had  some  talks  with  these  men — members 
of  the  le^slature.  I  was  in  the  legislature  and  heard  a  few  speeches, 
but  I  did  not  hang  around  there.  My  conversations  were  principally 
with  leading  politicians  of  the  State  and  men  who  had  a  deep  interest 
in  those  questions.  I  had  that  conversation  and  returned  to  my 
home.  Nobody  was  responsible  for  me.  No  church  had  made  any 
suggestion  to  me.  In  fact,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  my  church  has  never  in  any  way,  sense,  form,  or  shape 
suggested  politics  to  me  or  had  anything  to  do  with  my  politics, 
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only  as  I  have  been  able  to  convert  some  of  them  to  the  acceptance 
of  them.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  can  readily  imagine  that  that  is  the  direction  that 
political  controversy  you  would  have  with  your  political  associates 
would  take.  You  would  have  the  political  right  on  your  side,  as  well 
as  the  argument.    Were  you  there  when  the  resolution  was  adopted? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that  I  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  how  long  after  you  left  it  was  passed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Tayler,  it  had  gone  entirely  from  my  mind  until  I 
incidentally  read  that  Mr. — T  had  forgotten,  in  fact,  the  possibility 
of  it  being  considered  in  the  future,  until  I  read  the  statement  of  the 
owner  of  the  Statesman  before  this  body. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  Do  all  of  these  people  with  whom  you  talked  agree 
with  you  ? 

Mr.  Smfth.  The  question  with  us,  Mr.  Tayler,  was  simply  this,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  introduction  of  it,  if  they  were  converted  to  it. 
Part  of  them  were  for  immediate  action.  They  Mieved  it  was  the 
thing  to  do.  There  was  a  diflFerence  of  opinion  in  regard  to  that  mat- 
ter, and  some  of  them  held  it  might  be  an  unwise  thing  to  do  now.  I 
left  it  in  that  form  among  themselves,  because  I  was  uncertain.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  singular  thing,  but  at  that  time  I  had  not  even  read  that 
provision  in  the  constitution  of  Idaho  in  regard  to  polygamy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  knew  that  there  was  something  of  that  sort  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  I  had  part  in  attendance  upon  the  first 
Kepublican  convention  that  met  in  Idaho,  that  considered  the  ques- 
tion of  the  annulment  of  the  test  oath.  I  happened  to  he  there ;  but  the 
character  of  the  provision  and  the  shape  of  it  I  had  not  in  my  mind, 
and  have  not  even  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhat  view  did  Mr.  Borah  take  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Borah,  as  mv  remembrance  goes,  was  in  sympathy, 
fairlv,  with  the  Droposition.  ^rhere  was  a  question  in  Mr.  Borah's 
mind.  I  believe  Mr.  Borah  to  be  a  thoroughly  honorable  man,  and  I 
think  he  treated  me  with  absolute  courtesy  and  consideration. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  And  Governor  Morrison  was  about  the  same  way,  was 
he? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  the  governor  was  much  more  timid  in  his  feel- 
ing in  regard  to  it  than  any  other  gentleman  I  spoke  to.  That  is  my 
remembrance  now\ 

Mr.  Taylhr.  That  is,  he  exhibited  less  positive  friendliness  to  it 
than  anybody  else? 

Mr.  S311TH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  could  not  by  any  possibility  transform  that  mild 
expression  into  a  statement  that  he  was  opposed  to  it,  could  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  may  have  been  oppos(*a  to  it,  but  he  did  not  say  so 
absolutely.  He  thought  it  might  be  a  little  early,  that  the  conditions 
were  formative,  and  that  men's  advice  might  be  changed  in  regard  to 
those  matters  as  they  got  better  acxjuainted. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Did  you  have  a  little  side  line  up  there  on  the  subject 
of  the  sugar  bounty  i 

Mr.  Smith.  No,* sir.  Well,  when  I  say  that,  I  am  interested  in  the 
sugar  factories  of  Idaho,  but  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  a 
bounty  proposition  in  Idaho,  only  I  would  have  been  a  recipient  of 
some  of  the  Denefits  in  a  limited  way. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  If  it  came  up  yon  would  have  been  like  anybody  else, 
inten?sted  in  it  and  an  advocate  of  a  law  for  your  benefit? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  a  dozen  stockholders,  like  myself,  of  a  limited 
amount,  would  come  in  for  whatever  proportion  would  belong  to 
them. .  I  was  not  a  worker  in  connection  with  that  matter,  however. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  you  a  director  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  the  president ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  you  a  director  of  all  the  sugar  factories  in 
which  the  church  is  interested — those  in  Utah  as  well  as  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am,  sir.  I  was  one  of  the  first  who  made  the  eflfort 
to  make  sugar  in  Utah,  and  exhausted  all  my  holdings  in  making  the 
effort  to  do  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  how  many  sugar  factories  are  you  a  director? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  sugar  foctory  at  Lehi,  in  Utah  County,  with 
attachments  of  several  kinds.  Well,  they  are  all  in  that  county. 
There  was  one  formerly  in  Salt  Lake  County.  That,  however,  has 
been  taken  away  from  there.  There  are  some  three  attachments  by 
which  the  sirup  is  squeezed  out  in  those  factories  and  carried  to  the 
main  factory.  Then  there  is  the  Garland  factory  in  northern  Utah, 
in  Box  Elder  County.  That  is  owned  by  that  Utah  County  com- 
pany. Then  the  same  parties  are  interested  in  the  Idaho  factory  and 
in  the  Sugar  City  factorv.  That  is,  it  would  be  what  we  used  to  call 
old  Eagle  Eock  in  the  former  times  when  you  and  I  were  as  thick 
as  thieves.  Governor. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  is  one  at  Sugar  City,  in  Idaho,  and  one  near 
Idaho  Falls? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  another  one  at  your  town  now,  I  believe, 
owned  by  some  other  parties. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  are  non-Mormons  and  are  not  in  the  trust  at 
that  factory.    Have  you  not  a  factory  in  Oregon  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  am  not  interested  in  that.  Those  are  other 
parties  entirely. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  a  church  factory,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  a  church  factory  in  any  way ;  nor  the 
others  are  not  church  factories  in  the  sense  I  presume  you  would 
apply.  They  are  only  stockholders  in  common  with  other  folks,  in  a 
limited  way. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  not  Heber  J.  Grant  a  director  in  this  factory 
also? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  he  is,  or  was.  Grant  has  been  away  for  sev- 
eral years,  except  a  few  months. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  I  mean  by  Mormon  factories  is  that  the 
presiilent  of  the  church  and  the  higher  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church 
are  a  majority  of  the  directorate;  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Let  me  see.  The  directorate  consists  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith ;  John  R.  Winder ;  W.  S.  McCormick,  one  of  the  heavy  banking 
men  of  our  section;  John  C.  Cutler,  the  present  governor  of  Utah; 
T.  R.  Cutler,  and  myself.  There  are  in  the  Idaho  factory  two  other 
gentlemen  who  are  directors  in  that  factory. 

Senator  Dubois.  McCormick  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  McCormick  is  a  director  in  all  of  them. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  a  majority  of  those  you  named  are  high 
officials  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  they  would  be  called  high  officials? 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  have  put  in  a  pretty,  good 
day's  work.  Mr.  Smith,  you  remain  and  you  will  be  called  again 
Monday  morning.  The  committee  will  adjourn  until  Monday  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  John  Nicholson  appeared  and  presented  the  book  referred  to 
in  his  testimony  as  Living  Sealings  A,  and  the  same  was  examined  by 
counsel  for  the  protestants  and  by  the  committee  and  returned  to  the 
custody  of  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler  thereupon  stated  that  the  witnesses  Nicholson  and  Rey- 
nolds were  excused  from  further  attendance  on  the  hearing. 

At  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.  m.  the  committee  adjourned  until 
Monday,  December  19, 1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  19^  190^. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Pettus,  and  Dubois;  also 
Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  protestants;  A.  S. 
Worthinffton  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondent, 
and  Franklin  H.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHH  HEHBT  SMITH— BMnmed. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  proceed. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Mr.  Smith  was  on  the  stand  when  the  committee 
adjourned. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  resume  the  stand,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  I  had  about  finished  with  Mr.  Smith  what  was 
in  my  mind  to  inauire  about,  but  Senator  Dubois  had  questioned  him 
respecting  the  loaho  sugar  factories.  I  think  you  gentlemen  may 
cross-examine. 

John  Henry  Smith,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said,  Mr.  Smith,  that  of  the  apostles  you 
were  next  to  President  Lyman.     What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  ordained  after  he  was  ordained  an  apostle;  next 
to  him. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  there  any  rule  about  the  line  of  succession 
of  the  apostles  to  the  president? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  go  forward — they  have  so  far — by  seniority. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Has  that  been  an  invariable  rule  since  the  organ- 
ization of  the  church,  so  far  as  you  know  from  the  history  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  so  far  as  I  remember. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Then  the  fact  that  President  Lyman  is  now  the 
president  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  came  to  that  place  by  seniority  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  you  come  second! 
•  Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And,  so  far  as  you  can  recollect,  there  has  been 
no  break  in  that  law — unwritten  law— or  custom  of  the  church? 
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Mr.  Smith.  No<;  so  far  as  I  can  tell. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  member  of  your 
church  named  A.  F.  McDonald  if 

Mr.  Sboth.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him.     1  will  say  that  he  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  WoRTfflNGTON.  How  long  is  it  since  he  died? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  within  the  present  year,  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  is  some  testimony  here  tending  to  show 
that  he  performed  a  plural  marriage  ceremony  after  the  manifesto. 
Have  you  at  any  time  nad  anything  to  do  with  giving  him  instructions 
or  directions  in  regard  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  State  the  whole  matter,  please. 

Mr.  Smith.  After  Lorenzo  Snow  became  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church  I  was  instructed  by  him  upon  a  certain  occasion,  in  going  to 
visit  Mexico,  that  there  had  been  an  intimation  made  to  him  tnat  Mr. 
McDonald  had  been  exercising  some  powers  that  the  president  did  not 
regard  as  belonging  to  him.  He  instructed  me,  upon  mv  visit  to  Mex- 
ico, to  say  to  Mr.  McDonald  that  should  he  be  informed  of  his  marry- 
ing anybody  during  his  administration,  or  sealing  anybody,  I  was 
instructed  to  have  him  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  of  the  church  in 
that  section. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Did  that  apply  to  any  sort  of  marriage  cere- 
mony, or  simply  to  plural  marriages? 

Mr.  Smith.  Wholly  to  plural  marriages. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Wuen  was  this  uiat  you  received  these  instruc- 
tions— about  when  ? 

Mr.  Smith!  I  can  not  say.  It  was  shortly  after  the  coming  of  Presi- 
dent Snow  to  be  the  president  of  the  church,  after  the  death  of  Wilford 
Woodruflf;  but  I  can  not  say  just  when  it  was. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  is  immaterial.  It  is  in  the  record.  Did 
you  do  anything  in  pursuance  of  that  instruction? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  visited  Mexico.  I  called  upon  Mr.  McDonald  and 
informed  him  that  information  had  reached  President  Snow  that  he 
had  been  exercising  some  authority  in  that  matter,  and  I  notified  him 
that  did  the  information  come  to  me  that  he  had  done  so,  or  attempted 
to  do  so  in  the  future,  I  would  insist  upon  the  authorities  in  that  sec- 
tion dealing  with  him  for  his  fellowship  in  the  church. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  So  far  as  your  information  or  knowledge  goes — 
that  is,  up  to  the  time  that  the  testimony  was  given  here  uie  other 
day — what  do  you  know  with  respect  to  his  complying  with  your 
instructions? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  violation  of  them,  so  &r  as 
I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  have  neither  knowledge  nor  information 
to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Sboth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Testimony  has  been  given  here  to  the  effect 
that  there  must  be  special  authority  from  the  president  of  the  church 
to  authorize  any  subordinate  officer  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  plural 
marriage.    Wliat  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Under  the  established  rule  of  the  church  no  person 
could  secure  a  plural  wife,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  president  of 
the  church.  But  it  is  said  that  during  the  latter  days  of  John  Taylor, 
some  tune  previous  to  his  death,  in  Mexico  and  Southern  Arizona, 
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some  men  were  authorized  to  solemnize  single  marriages — that  is,  one 
marriage,  but  in  no  sense,  that  I  know  of,  to  solemnize  plural  marriage. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  Is  this  authority  which  the  president  gives  to 
some  subordinate  officers  of  the  church  to  perform  plural  marriages 
the  authority  to  perform  some  particular  marriage  or  generally  to 
perform  plural  marriages?  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  when  that 
privilege  was  given. 

Mr.  Smith.  Never  having  been  given  the  authority,  I  really  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  say  you  have  undei'stood  that  in  President 
Taylor's  time,  which  was  prior  to  1890,  he  had  ^ven  Mr.  McDouakl 
some  authority  in  this  regard,  and  perhaps  had  given  it  to  others. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  there  were  others.  It  is  simply  a  presump- 
tion. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it  to  perform  a  particular  plural  n^rriage 
ceremony,  or  to  perform  plural  marriages  in  general  i 

Mr.  Smith.  To  perform  single  marriages,  but  parties  may  have 
assumed  otherwise. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  While  I  am  on  this  subject,  have  you  any 
knowledge  or  information  that  President  Smith  has  at  any  time  since 
the  manifesto,  or  any  other  president  of  the  church,  authorized  any 
plural  marriage,  in  violation  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  of  none  myself.  I  know  only  of  my  own. 
Brigham  Young  authorized 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  say,  since  the  manifesto,  do  you  know  of  any  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  know  the  president  of  'the  church  at 
any  time  to  authorize  a  plural  marriage? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  Brigham  Young  authorized  Daniel  H.  Wells 
to.  marry  me  to  a  second  wife. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case 
except  yodi-s? 

Mr.  hJMiTH.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single  instance. 

Senator  Dubois.  At  any  time  within  the  history  of  the  church! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  a  single  instance.  There  may  have  been  an  instance, 
but  I  do  not  call  it  to  mind. 

Mr.  WoKTUiNGTON.  Perhaps  I  may  have  misunderstood  you.  Did 
you  mean  to  say  that  President  Taylor  had  authorized  plural  mar- 
riages, or  authorized  others  to  [perform  regular  marriages! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  President  Taylor  had  authorized  men  to  do 
sealing  or  marrying  of  wives  to  men. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  had  authorized 
plural  marriages? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Of  course,  asa  reli^ous 
people,  my  people  believe  in  being  married  by  the  church  authorities^ 
and  in  those  sections  which  are  removed  from  where  our  temples  are 
there  have  arisen  instances  by  appointment  where  men  exercised  that 
right. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  is  all  on  that  subject.  I  want  to  ask  you 
now  about  the  matter  of  the  sugar  manufactories  in  Idaho.  W^hat  can 
you  tell  us  as  to  whether  or  not  the  church  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  in  any  of  those  corporations? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  can  say  that  the  church  does  not  own  a  majority  of 
the  stock  in  any  of  the  corporations  with  which  I  am  conversant. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  Ana  which  are  those? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Utah  Sugar  Company,  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company, 
and  the  Fremont  County  Sugar  Company. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What,  if  anytning,  had  you  to  do  with  bringing 
about  the  passage  of  the  bill  by  the  Idaho  legislature,  called  the  sugar- 
bounty  bill? 

Mr."^  Smith.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  had  anything  to  do  with  it, 
only  as  a  stockholder  in  the  concerns.  There  was  an  effort  made  to 
secure  a  bountv  by  the  legislature.  I  in  no  way  labored,  as  I  remem- 
ber, for  it,  or  had  any  part  but  in  buttonholing  legislators  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Mr.  Jackson  told  us  something  about  members 
or  officers  of  your  church  going  to  Idaho  with  revelations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  chui*ch  how  to  vote;  that  what  you  said  to  them  was  a 
revelation.  Tell  us,  as  far  as  your  experience  and  knowledge  go,  if 
anything  of  that  kind  obtains  in  your  cnurch. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  8i>eak  for  anybody  else's  ezpNerience.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  I  have  been  a  very  active  factor  in  the  politics  of 
my  own  State,  and  that  I  have  also  participated  in  the  politics  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  of  the  State  of  Coloi-ado,  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
and  the  State  of  Idaho;'  but  I  have  never  appeared  in  either  of  those 
States  or  Territory  on  the  question  of  politics,  except  upon  the  invi- 
tation of  the  officers,  the  chairmen  of  the  Republican  committees  of 
those  districts,  or  of  some  prominent  citizen  of  the  State. 

As  far  as  the  question  of  revelation  is  concerned,  no  such  words  have 
ever  been  used  by  me  as  affecting  any  man  in  seeking  to  influence  him 
in  his  political  views  by  an  application  of  my  church  authority  and 
dignity.  Upon  the  contrary,  I  nave  stood  upon  the  platform  a  hun- 
dred times  and  annoimced  tnat  I  was  there  as  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  exercising  mv  rights:  that  I  asked  no  quarter  and  expected  to 
give  none  so  far  as  the  question  of  politics  were  concerned. 

Mr.  Worthington.  So  far  as  you  know,  has  any  other  member  of 
your  church 

Mr.  Smith.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Endeavored  or  in  any  way  sought  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  members  of  the  church  that  they  were  speaking  by 
authority  or  by  revelation? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Were  there  any  instances,  that  you  can  recall, 
when  you  went  to  Idaho  to  make  political  speeches  where  you  had 
trouble  about  ^tting  an  audience,  even  in  Mormon  counties! 

Mr.  Smith,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mormon  strongholds? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  Givc  us  an  instance  or  two  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  once  sent  by  Mr.  Turner,  I  think  he  was  the 
associate  chairman,  with  a  leading  lawyer  from  Pocatello  to  visit 
the  town  of  Oxford  to  speak  upon  politics.  We  went  there,  and  the 
audience  consisted  of  about  a  half  dozen  people,  when  we  ought  to 
have  had  about  three  hundred,  possibly;  that  would  be  extreme. 
There  were  possibly  fifteen  people. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Sboth.  In  the  last  campaign  in  which  I  took  part  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  in  the  1902  campaign.  You  did  not  take 
part  in  the  last  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Senator  Dubois.  No  apostle  took  part  in  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  sick.  Likely  1  would  have  been  in  it  all  over, 
but  I  was  sick. 

Senator  Dubois.  No  leading  official  took  part  in  it.  This  was  during 
the  1902  campaign  that  you  had  that  experience  at  Oxford? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  presume. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  man  you  spoke  with  was  F.  S.  Dietrick,  of 
Pocateilo? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Where  do  you  say  that  is? 

Mr.  Smith.  Oxford,  in  Oneida  County. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  one  of  the  Mormon  counties  t 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oxford  has  a  big  Mormom  settlement. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  probably  two-thirds  of  it  is  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  any  information,  from  common  repu- 
tation, as  to  why  it  was  you  did  not  get  any  of  your  own  people  to 
come  and  hear  vou,  except  15? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Fisher,  an  intense  Democrat  and  always  a  warm 
friend  of  mine,  said  he  tried  to  keep  his  political  friends  from  hear- 
ing me. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Give  any  other  instance  where  you  had  a  lack 
of  success  in  obtaining  an  audience. 

Mr.  Smith.  We  had  the  same  experience  in  Teton,  Fremont  County. 

Mr.  Worthington.  When? 

Mr.  Smith.  During  the  same  campaign. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  the  Teton  meeting  after  the  Oxford  meeting? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so;  I  am  not  certain.  I  have  not  those  things 
in  my  mind  as  to  dates. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  not  start  at  Oxford  and  go  north? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  at  Soda  Springs  first  in  that  campaign? 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  on  about  the  same  line,  east  and  west. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  at  Soda  Springs,  and  Oxford,  and  later  on  in  sev- 
eral places  and  finally  wound  up  at  Teton. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  after  the  Oxford  meeting? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  can  not  tell  you  about  the  date. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  Teton  a  Mormon*^ settlement? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  almost  in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  large  a  place  is  it;  how  many  people  are 
there  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  presume  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
families  in  the  neighborhood,  maybe  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  many  people  came  out  to  hear  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  judge  we  had  about  fifty  at  that  meeting,  but 
1  think  every  one  of  them  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  or  information  as 
to  why  the  rest  of  your  people  did  not  come  out  to  hear  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  All  I  know  is  that  some  of  my  Democratic  friends 
informed  me  that  they  got  up  a  meeting  when  they  heard  I  was  com- 
ing and  got  the  people  in  their  own  meeting. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  repeal  of  the  test 
oath  law.  We  have  seen  what  that  was.  It  practically  excluded  Mor- 
mons from  voting.  Was  the  legislature  that  repealed  that  a  legislature 
which  had  been  dected  while  the  test  oath  was  in  force? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so.     I  beg  your  pardon.    Just  state  that  again. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  How  could  it  be  otherwise? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
assume  anything. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  Reporter  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  repeal  of  the  test- 
oath  law.  We  have  seen  what  that  was.  It  practically  excluded 
Mormons  from  voting.  Was  the  legislature  that  repealed  that  a  legis- 
lature which  had  been  elected  while  the  test  oath  was  in  force?" 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Of  coursc  it  must  have  been,  as  Mr.  Tayler  says. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  whether  there  were  any  Mor- 
mons at  all  in  the  legislature  that  repealed  the  test  oath? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  there  were,  because  every  Mormon  was 
tabbed  in  that  country  by  the  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Smith.  Tabbed. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Taboocd,  he  means. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  No;  labeled. 

Mr.  Smith.  Labeled  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  He  could  not  hold  office  t 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  he  could  not  run  his  own  water  ditch. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  That  test-oath  law,  excluding  Mormons,  was 
repealed  by  the  people  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  SMrrn.   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  I  now  wish  to  ask  you  about  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional convention.  I  have  an  impression  that  my  friend  on  the 
other  side  has  the  idea  that  the  object  of  those  who  favored  the  con- 
stitutional convention  was  to  get  rid  of  any  laws  against  polygamy. 
Will  you  tell  us  what  you  know  about  that.  You  seem  to  have 
participated  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  condition  of  the  laws  of  Idaho  was  such  that,  with 
little  effort,  under  excitement  such  as  is  sometimes  gotten  up,  the  test 
oath  could  be  most  rigidlv  applied  to  the  Mormons.  There  was  no 
purpose  or  thought,  in  seeking  to  have  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, to  annul  the  laws  against  polygamy.  That  was  a  fixed  proposi- 
tion by  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  But  there 
was  an  effort  upon  my  own  part  to  see  that  my  people  should  be  freed 
from  the  possibilities  of  disfranchisement  by  an  action  brought  on 
under  excitement,  such  as  probably  exists  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Your  object,  if  I  understand  it,  was  to  do  what 
you  could  to  keep  your  people  from  being  prevented  from  voting. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.    And  not  to  repeal  the  laws  against  polygamy. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Do  I  Understand  that  on  this  occasion,  when  you 
were  in  Idaho  and  talked  to  various  persons  about  the  proposed  con- 
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stitutional  convention,  you  had  gone  there  on  some  other  matter 
entirely? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  watJ  invited  there  to  attend  religious  services 
by  the  president  or  the  presiding  ofticer  of  the  l)ranch  oiF  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  who  resided  in  Boise,  Mr. 
Ballard. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNOTON.  And  while  there  on  that  business 

Mr.  Smith.  After  the  matter  was  over,  and  in  visiting  around,  I 
happened,  I  think,  first  to  suggest  the  matter  myself  to  Mr.  Balderson, 
of  the  Statesman.  1  think  so.  I  can  not  be  positive  in  regard  to  that 
matter.  1  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  Balderson,  and  maybe 
with  others. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  on  your  direct  examination  you  said  to 
Mr.  Tayler  tfiat  you  had  gone  to  Idaho  on  a  mission.  What  do  you 
mean  by  "mission?" 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  there  on  invitation  of  that  gentleman  to  speak  to 
the  people,  and  did  talk  to  them  upon  the  Sabbath. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  it  purely  a  church  matter? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  The  word  *' mission"  is  entirely^  out  of  place 
in  connection  with  it,  because  1  was  simply  there  upon  invitation 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  you  went 
there  purely  on  church  matters,  not  having  any  reference  to  this 
matter? 

Mr.  Smtth.  !None  whatever. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  said  something  to  Mr.  Tayler  about  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  to  the  validity  of  the  laws  against 
polygamy.  Did  you  have,  or  have  you  in  your  mind  now,  any  partic- 
ular decision  ?  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  Reynolds  case  and  the  Davis  and  Beason  case  and  the  rest? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not.     I  was  an  ardent  believer  in  that  doctrine. 

The  Chairman.  What  doctrine? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wives. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  your  understanding  about  the  time 
when  the  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  decision  which  the  Mormon  peo- 
I)le  accepted  as  final  and  conclusive  ui>on  them  as  to  the  right  to  prac- 
tice polygamy  or  the  right  of  the  law  to  prohibit  it;  how  long  was  it 
before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  recall  it  in  memory. 

Mr.  Worthington.  About  how  long  before  the  manifesto! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  make  this  explanation,  that  the  Mormon  people 
fought  to  the  utmost  limit  every  law  that  wiis  passed  by  Congress 
affecting  that  proposition,  believing  that  their  rights  as  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  every  other  citizen  in  the  Republic,  were  at  stake, 
and  that  the  Supreme  Court  would  eventually  determine  that  Congress 
could  not  pass  a  law  interfering  with  an  establishment  of  religion  or 
prohibiting  its  free  exercise.  When  they  found  they  were  to  l)e 
placed  in  a  position  of  antagonism  to  their  (jovernment  they  accepted 
the  situation  and  they  have  done  their  best  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions.    I  do  not  know  whether  1  make  myself  clear. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  think  you  do.  5Jow,  I  come  to  the  matter  of 
amnesty,  concerning  which  Mr.  Tayler  asked  you  some  questions. 
Did  you  at  any  time  have  special  amn(»sty  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  are  you  embraced  in  the* general  proclamation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  embraced  in  the  gonciiu  proclamation.    1  have  no 
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remembrance  that  I  had  any  special.  It  T?as  when  the  general  amnesty 
was  granted. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yoli  underetood  perfectly  that  that  amnesty 
was  granted  to  you  only  on  condition  that  you  were  to  comply  with 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  granted? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you  have  not  complied  with  them! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Smith,  when  did  you  first  go  to  Idaho  to  make 
political  speeches? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  the  first  time  I  went  to  Idaho  that  I  have  any 
remembrance  of  in  regard  to  political  matters  in  any  shape  was  upon 
the  invitation  of  General  Roberts  and  Mr.  Fenn — was  there  not  a 
politician  in  your  State  by  the  name  of  Fenn 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  To  attend  the  Moscow  convention.  I  believe  I  met  you 
and  talked  over  the  matter,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right.  I  may, 
however,  be  at  sea. 

Senator  Dubois.  At  the  Moscow  convention? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  before  the  Moscow  convention,  but  about  that  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Very  likely. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  certain  as  to  the  time.     I  think  I  went  up 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  wrote  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  rejpeal  of  the  law  making  the  test  oath  effective,  so  far  as  it 
concerns  disfranchisement. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  was  the  first  one  to  do  that.  I  was  in  full  accord 
with  the  movement  to  repeal  the  law.  There  is  no  controversy  about 
that.  I  wrote  a  letter,  which  was  published,  giving  the  reason,  mean- 
ing the  manifesto.  My  question  is,  when  did  you  first  make  political 
speeches  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  say. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  in  1900? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  date. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  make  any  political  speeches  in  Idaho  before 
statehood  was  gained  for  Utah? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  think  not.     I  do  not  remember  that  I  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  1900  you  made  political  speeches  in  Idaho,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  so,  but  I  could  not  say  positively,  because  it 
does  not  come  up  in  my  memory. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  other  apostles  make  political  speeches  in  Idaho 
in  1900? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  I  think  possibly  Moses 
Thatcher  did.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  positively,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  make  political  speeches  in  Idaho  in  19021 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  I  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  Y'^ou  have  just  testified  that  you  did. 

Mr.  Smith.  Y'es;  I  pre^sume  I  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  did  you? 
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The  Chairman.  The  witness  says  he  presumes  he  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  testified  a  moment  ago  that  he  did.  Did  you 
make  a  political  speech  in  Oxford  in  1902? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  guess  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  make  one  at  Teton  in  1902? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  you  made  political  speeches  in  Idaho  in  1902. 
Did  any  other  apostle  make  political  speeches  in  Idaho  in  1902? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  never  knew  any  other  apostle,  to  my  remembrance, 
to  make  political  speeches  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  Apostle  Cowley  make  speeches  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  notning  about  Ciowley's  work  in  Idaho. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  any  Democratic  apostle  ever  make  speeches  in 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  do  not  know  about  that,  sir;  I  am  not  sponsor  for  the 
Democrats. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  did  you  make  political  speeches  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  made  them  in  so  many  places  that  I  could  not  say  now. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  make  them  outside  of  the  Mormon  settle- 
ments and  the  Mormon  country?    Did  you  mi^e  them  in  Boise? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  was  never  asked. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  make  them  in  any  of  the  so-called  gen- 
tile counties? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not,  Senator. 

Senator  Dubois.  Your  speeches  were  confined  not  only  to  the  Mor- 
mon counties,  but  to  the  Mormon  settlements,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  went  where  the  chairnian  sent  me. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understand;  and  he  sent  you  to  Mormon  settle- 
ments? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  that  is  the  case.     He  did  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  should  decide  in  your  own  mind  to  take  a 
polygamous  wife  to-morrow,  would  you  feel  justified  in  doing  so 
without  consulting  your  associates? 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  such  a  thing  is  not  probable  as  my  deciding  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  if  any  apostle  has  entered  into  polygamy 
since  1890,  has  he  done  so  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  his 
associates? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  absolutely  believe  he  has. 

Senator  Dubois.  Even  if  he  were  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  even  if  he  was  an  apostle. 

Senator  Dubois.  An  apostle  then  could  retain  his  standing  as  an 
apostle,  although  he  has  entered  into  polygamy  since  1890;  new 
polygamy? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  answer.  Senator,  to  that  is,  unless,  perchance,  he 
were  handled  by  the  laws  of  his  country. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  would  not  lose  standing  in  the  church  or 
among  his  apostolic  associates,  he  being  an  apostle,  if  he  has  married 
into  new  polygamy  since  1890? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  t£ink  if  you  demonstrated  to  his  council  that  he  had 
married  since  that  time  they  would  deal  with  him. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  mean  that  some  gentile  would  have  to  present 
it  to  the  apostolic  quorum? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mo,  sir;  any  citizen. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Yon  think  they  would  deal  with  him! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  say  for  myself  that  I  would. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  he  lose  standing! 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  he  lose  standing? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  in  tiie  church. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  would  lose  standing  if  he  was  dismembered  from 
the  church. 

Senator  Dubois.  Oh,  well;  would  he  lose  standing  if  he  entered  into 
a  polygamous  marriage  since  1S90? 

Mr.  Smith.  Should  it  be  absolutely  demonstrated. in  the  courts,  yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  imagine,  or  is  it  your  opinion,  that  an 
apostle  could  enter  into* a  new  polygamous  marriage  now  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  his  associates? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  say.  I  should  think  not,  but  what  men  may 
do  is  beyond  my  ken. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  not  some  objection  to  your  speaking, 
before  you  spoke  at  Oxford,  in  the  1902  campaign,  by  the  Democratic 
party  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  They  never  made  any  objection 
to  me,  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  not  make  objection  in  person  to  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  president  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  published  in  the  papers! 

Mr.  Smith.  Now,  as  to  whether  or  not 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  in  fact  notorious  throughout  that  coun- 
try, before  you  spoke  at  Oxford,  that  the  Democratic  party  objected 
to  Mr.  Cowley  ana  yourself  speaking  in  these  Mormon  settlements  and 
advising  the  people  how  to  vote? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  nave  no  knowledge  of  it.  I  have  never  consulted  Mr. 
Joseph  F.  Smitii  or  anybody  else  in  regard  to  my 

Senator  Dubois.  You  never  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  at  the  time! 

Mr.  SicrrH.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  recollect  that  a  representative  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  had  a  con- 
ference  

Mr.  Smith.  Since  you  call  it  up,  I  believe  I  do  recollect  that  there 
was  something  of  that  sort  But  I  was  not  by.  I  know  nothing 
about  it.    . 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  ^ou  not  recollect  that  it  created  a  very  consider- 
able stir  and  was  published  in  all  the  newspapei*s,  and  that  you  and 
Mr.  Cowley  were  mentioned  by  name? 

Mr.  Smith.  Sometimes,  Senator,  a  man  is  far  removed  from  centers 
of  information,  and  he  may  not  see  the  papers  for  some  time.  Many 
a  one  has  been  missed  by  me. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  recollect  that  this  was  before  the  meet- 
ing at  Oxford  and  at  Teton? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  know  nothing  about  it  as  an  occurrence,  only  as  I  may 
have  read  it  in  the  newspapers  or  hear  you  tell  it  now. 

Senator  Dubois.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Taylbb.  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  made  some  reference  to  Mr. 
McDonald.     What  was  his  position?    Was  he  president  of  a  stake? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  he  was  what  is  known  as  a  high  priest  in  our 
church. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  Had  he  anything  to  do  with  the  secular  affairs  of  the 
people? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  located  in  Mexico,  and  I  believe  was  a  citizen 
of  Mexico — I  am  not  certain  as  to  that— and  was  a  business  agent  there 
at  that  time,  securing  lands  for  Mormon  colonization. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Under  whose  immediate  direction  was  he? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  far  as  colonization  was  concerned,  he  was  directly 
under  my  supervision. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  to  the  exercise  of  the  priestly  functions,  who  was 
his  immediate  superior? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  he  exercised  any,  he  would  have  to  be  directly  under 
the  president  of  the  church. 

Air.  Tayler.  There  would  then  be  no  intervening  authority  in  sec- 
ular mattei's  between  you  and  hin),  nor  in  spiritual  matters  between 
him  and  the  president  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  do  not  know  that  I  quite  understand  your  remark. 

Mr.  Tayler  (to  the  reporter).  Read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

*'Mr.  Tayler.  There  would  then  be  no  intervening  authority  in 
secular  matters  between  you  and  him,  nor  in  spiritual  matters  between 
him  and  the  president  of  the  church?" 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  priest  of  the  church,  unless  some  special  limita- 
tion was  put  upon  him  by  the  president  of  the  church,  he  was  qualified 
to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  in  Mexico  for  a  number  of  years,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  judge  he  was  there  possibly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  the  conversation  that  3'ou  had  with  President 
Snow  was  shortly  after  his  accession  to  the  presidency  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  became  president  October  13,  1898,  did  he  not? 
Is  not  that  about  right? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  speak  as  a  fact.    The  records  will  show. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  take  that  date  from  the  Latter-Day  Saints'  genealogy 
or  chronology,  whichever  it  is. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  that  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  Tayi.kr.  And  that  is  about  the  time,  as  you  remember  it,  when 
he  became  president? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  He  succeeded  Wilford  Woodruff? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  preceded  Joseph  F.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  it  President  Snow  directed  you  to  do. 
What  did  he  say  in  respect  to  this  intimation  that  McDonald  had  been 
performing  plural  marriages? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  make  any  explanation  to  me  in  regard  to 
the  proposition. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  he  say? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  simply  said,  "  No  man  in  this  earth  to-day  is  author- 
ized to  exercise  tiie  keys  but  myself,  and  if  A.  F.  McDonald  or  any 
other  man  is  doing  it  and  you  find  out  that  fact,  you  are  authorized  to 
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deal  with  him  or  to  have  the  church  dignitaries  of  that  section  deal 
with  him  in  his  fellowship."    That  was  all. 

Mr.  Tatleb,  What  did  he  say  about  any  rumor? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did  not  explain  anything  to  me  about  it 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Did  you  not  say  something  in  your  former  examini^ 
tion  about  some  reference  to  the  manifesto  1 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  he  had  evidently  received  some  information. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  He  did  not  say  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  the  direction  to  you  was  to  see  McDonald! 

Mr.  Sboth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler,  And  you  did  see  McDonald? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  see  McDonald. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  knew  something  about  the 
marriage  of  Mabel  Kennedv  as  a  plural  wife  to  some  man  in  1896? 

Mr.  Sbiith.  He  never  told  me  anything  about  it.  He  never  made 
an  explanation  to  me;  and  I  notified  him  that  should  it  come  to  me 
that  he  solemnized  any  marriage  in  the  future  he  would  be  dealt  with, 
and  I  would  take  the  steps  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  what  other  persons  did  you  give  this  warning? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  remember  that  1  have  ever  given  it  to  anybody 
else.    I  may  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  may  have? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Tayler.  But  McDonald  is  the  only  one  you  have 

Mr.  SmTH.  That  I  have  any  remembrance  oi. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  you  have  any  remembrance  of  having  given  that 
notice? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  have  no  recollection  that  your  giving  that 
notice  to  him  grew  out  of  his  participation  in  the  marriage  of  Mabel 
Kennedy  as  a  plural  wife 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  some  man  down  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  remember  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  of  Apostle  Brigham  Young  performing 
any  plural-marriage  ceremony  down  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  only  as  I  read  it  in  the  testimony. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  before  that  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.  Apostles  usually  marry  young  people  as  they  go 
through  the  country,  at  their  solicitation,  when  they  come  with  tneir 
licenses. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  that  Lorenzo  Snow  said  that  he  held  the  keys 
of  heaven? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  he  held  the  keys  of  sealing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  keys  of  sealing? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  any  limitation  on  the  power  of  the  person 
authorized  to  perform  marriage  ceremonies  that  extended  to  a  denial 
to  him  of  the  right  to  perform  plural-marriage  ceremonies? 
•—VOL  2-05  M 20 
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Mr.  Smith.  Men  have  been  authorized  to  solemnize  marriages  by 
every  president  of  the  Mormon  Church.  To  what  extent  that  goes  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Anybody  who  was  a  priest  could  perform  the  cere- 
mony? 

Mr.  Smith.  Any  elder  in  the  Mormon  Church  could  marry,  but  that 
would  not  be  what  is  known  as  a  sealing. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Not  what  is  known  as  a  sealing? 

Mr.  Smith.  No. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  What  is  the  difference  between  marrying  and  sealing? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  difference  is  simply  this:  One  is  a  temple  ordi- 
nance.   Marrying  may  occur  anywhere. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Almost  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church  are  elders,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  the  larger  proportion  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  1  ask^d  you  yesterday  a  question  or  two  about  the 
suggested  or  claimed  marriage  of  Apostle  Abram  Cannon. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  1  think  you  said  that  you  heard  some  rumors  about  it 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  stated  that  Mr.  Lannon,  the  owner  and  editor  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  organ  of  Senator  Kearns,  told  me  that  he  had 
heard  of  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  When  was  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  tell  you  as  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  was  some  time  ago? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Before  this  testimony? 

Mr.  Smith.  Way  back  in  the  past.  It  would  be  after  Mr.  Cannon 
was  dead,  too. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  have  heard  the  charge  made  that  President  Smith 
had  performed  that  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  1  heard  that  charge  made. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  has  been  charged — not  proved — for  some  years, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  could  not  say.  I  remember  going  to  him  myself  and 
asking  him  the  question  whether  he  did  that  marrying,  and  he  simply 
said  "No,  sir.'' 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Why  did  you  go  to  him  and  ask  him  that  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  that  because  Mr.  Lannon  had  told  me  that  such  a 
thing  had  occurred,  and  the  story  was  that  Mr.  Smith  had  done  it. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  So  that  you  were  in  a  state  of  doubt  until  you  could 
ooDsult  President  Smith  about  it? 

Mr.  Sbhth.  Ne<^es!sarily. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  If  the  president  of  the  church  wanted  to  perform  such 
a  ceremony  he  could  do  it? 

Mr.  SiiiTH.  Yes,  sir.  Any  man  mi^ht  take  the  libertv  to  do  things 
that  he  ought  not  to  do,  even  the  president  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  When  rresident  Smith  said  he  had  not,  did  you  make 
any  further  inauiry? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  believed  him  absolutely. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Oh,  yes.  I  ain  not  making  any  inquiry  further  about 
that.     Did  you  make  any  in<{uiry  as  to  wlio  did  perform  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  made  inquiries;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tatlsb.  Do  you  know  who  did  perform  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  never  gained  any  information  on  that  subject  which 
was  tangible. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You,  as  an  apostle  of  the  church,  have  never  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  Abram  Cannon  did  marry  Lillian  Hamlin  in  1896? 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  have  had  the  most  serious  doubts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  had  the  most  serious  doubts? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  had. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  as  an  apostle  of  the  church,  what  was  the  expla- 
nation that  you  gave  to  yourself  for  the  status  in  which  he  appearea  to 
be  upon  his  return  from  California? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  never  made  any  explanation  to  myself  that  was 
at  all  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  knew,  did  you  not,  as  well  as  most  men  know 
anything,  that  he  returned  from  California  with  Lillian  Hamlin  and 
proclaimed  her  as  his  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  Never,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge.  I  never  knew  of  his 
proclaiming  her  as  kis  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  not  President  Smith  tell  you 

Mr.  Sboth.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  Abram  Cannon 

Mr.  Smith.  He  made  no  explanation  to  me  in  regard  to  the  matter; 
only  that  he  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  therefore  are  still  in  doubt 

Mr.  Smith.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wait  until  1  ask  you  the  question.  You  are  there- 
fore still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Apostle  Abram  Cannon  did  believe 
or  did  present  Lillian  Hamlin  as  his  wife? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  know  nothing  absolutely  about  it,  so  far  as  the 
explanation 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Smith,  I  am  not  asking  you  for  things  vou  know 
absolutely.  I  am  talking  about  things  as  men  know  them  in  this  world. 
If  vou  do  not  want  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  will  so  express  your- 
self, then  I  will  know  how  to  proceed  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  suggcst  that  there  is  nothing  in  what  the 
witness  has  said  to  justify  any  reflection  of  that  kind.^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not'intend  to  reflect  upon  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith  will  answer  tne  question. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  here  to  answer  anything  I  Know. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  the  reporter  read  the  question? 

The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows: 

"You  are  therefore  still  in  doubt  as  to  whether  Apostle  Abram 
Cannon  did  believe  or  did  present  Lillian  Hamlin  as  his  wife?" 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  statea  that  you  had  doubt  as  to  whether  she  was 
his  wife. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  had  doubt  and  have  doubt  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  it  interested  you  at  all — the  consideration  of  the 
question  whether 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Although  a  brother  apostle,  and  you  knew  him  well? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  knew  hun  as  a  child.    I  was  his  bishop. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Yoa  knew  him  as  a  man  better  than  as  a  child? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  limited  as  a  man.  I  was  largely  away  from  home 
and  so  was  he. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  a  member 

Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  Tayler,  there  may  be  this  explanation  made  in 
regard  to  us.  The  world  is  our  homo.  Take  us  men.  We  are  every- 
where.    1  know  little  of  conditions  in  Utah  or  in  any  other  section. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  does  not  change  the  aspect  of  this  particular 
inquiry  I  am  pursuing.  You  had  no  interest,  then,  in  the  question  as 
to  whether  Abram  Cannon  had  taken  a  plural  wife  or  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was  dead. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  dead? 

Mr.  Smfth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  all  the  interest  that  you  ever  could  have  had  in 
the  question  as  to  whether  Abram  Cannon  had  taken  a  plural  wife  was 
as  to  its  effect  upon  him  personally  in  life? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  fact  that  it  might  reflect  upon  the  good  faith  of 
your  church  was  wholly  without  interest  to  youi 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mav  say,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  did  not  make  any  difference  to  you  whether  it  was 
thought  that  the  church  had  broken  faith  through  the  plural  marriage 
of  one  of  its  apostles? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  can  simply  say  in  regard  to  that  proposition  that  I 
have  never  interested  myself  in  looking  up  criminals.  I  have  never 
taken  any  part  in  it.     It  has  never  been  my  business,  whether  as  to 

Eolygamists,  thieves,  or  murderers,  or  any  other  class  of  criminals.  I 
ave  never  taken  any  part  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  your  answer  is  intended  to  be  responsive  to 
the  spirit  of  my  question? 

Mr.  Smith,   i  es,  sir;  I  intended  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  you  meant  it  to  be. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  so  I  see  that  you  do  not  apprehend  the  spirit  of  my 
question.  If  it  was  learned  to-day  that  yesterday  Joseph  J .  Smith,  in 
the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  had  taken  a  plural  wife — which  1  do  not  conceive 
to  be  possible,  but  let  us  assume  the  strong  cavse — I  gather  from  the 
way  in  which  you  have  answered  my  questions  that  your  interest  in 
that  sulnect  would  be  confined  to  its  personal  aspect  as  applied  to 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  what  penalties  might  be  laid  upon  him  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  If  I  knew  tnat  Joseph  F.  Smith  had  married  a  wife 
yesterday,  and  there  was  a  ^rand  jury  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I 
would  go  before  that  grand  jury  and  give  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  tnat  is  all  you  would  care  about  it — to  see  that 
he  was  personally  prosecuted  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Its  effect  upon  the  church 

Mr.  Smith.  The  church  has  to  take  care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  discredit  that  might  follow  in  consequonco  of  that 
act  of  the  president  of  the  church,  you  would  consider  as  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  it,  and  of  no  consequence? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Exactly.    That  is  what  I  supposed. 

The  Chairman.  Please  read  those  questions  and  answera. 
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The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Tayler.  *  *  *  If  it  was  learned  to-day  that  yesterday 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake,  had  taken  a  plural  wife — 
which  I  do  not  conceive  to  be  possible,  but  let  us  assume  the  strong 
case — I  gather  from  the  way  in  which  you  have  answered  my  questions, 
that  your  interest  in  that  subject  would  be  confined  to  its  personal 
aspect  as  applied  to  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  what  penalties  might  be  laid 
upon  him  fdr  it? 

''  Mr.  Smith.  If  I  knew  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  had  married  a  wife 
yesterday,  and  there  was  a  grand  jury  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  City,  I 
would  go  before  that  grand  jury  and  give  my  testimony. 

^^Mr.  Tatler.  And  that  is  all  you  would  care  about  it — to  see  that 
he  was  personally  prosecuted  for  it? 

*'Mr.  Smith,  xes,  sir. 

''Mr.  Tatler.  Its  effect  upon  the  church 

"Mr.  Smith.  The  church  has  to  take  care  of  itself. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  The  discredit  that  might  follow  in  consequence  of 
that  act  of  the  president  of  the  church,  you  would  consider  as  apart 
from  the  consideration  of  it,  and  of  no  consequence? 

"Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

"Mr.  Tatler.  Kxactly.     That  is  what  I  supposed." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  would  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  and  prose- 
cute him? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  go  before  the  grand  jury  just  as  1  would  give 
information  of  any  other  crime  of  extreme  moment  where  the  piH)lic 
was  interested. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  understand  that  President  Smith  is  daily 
violatibe  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  say,  no,  sir;  I  do  not.  [To  the 
stenographer:]  Change  that,  please.     My  answer  is  ''No,  sir." 

Mr.  Tayler.  A^hy  do  you  say  "no,  sir." 

Mr.  Smith.  Because  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  daily  vK^ting  the 
law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  order  for  you  to  speak  with  any  positiveness,  you 
must  have  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 

Mr.  Smith.  I  must  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  you  do  not  possess  in  the  case  of  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
in  his  relations  to  his  present  wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  kind  of  knowledge  would  you  want  to  have  of 
his  having  married  another  vnfe  if  you  do  not  know  enough  about  his 
present  s&tus? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  want  to  have  seen  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  Joseph  F.  Smith  yesterday  in  Salt  Lake  was 
married,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  you  ever  to  take  steps  to  prose- 
cute him,  would  it,  because  you  did  not  see  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  i>[o,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Another  question,  Mr.  Smith.  The  provisions  of  the 
Idaho  constitution,  I  believe,  were  read  here  in  your  hearing  Satur- 
day, perhaps.  You  have  a  general  familiarity  with  the  scope  of  them. 
There  was  also  a  statute  which  contained  a  test  oath.  Do  you  recall 
thati 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Perhaps  there  is  a  statute  newt 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TATI.ER.  None  a\;  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  think  it  has  been  repealed.  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
may  know.     1  do  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  repealed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wholly  repealed! 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  tirst  step  in  the  repeal  of  that  statute  was  the 
repeal  of  that  portion  of  it  which  disfranchised  any  person  who  had 
ever  been  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  order  to  characterize 
it,  although  the  word  "Mormon"  was  not  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  1  understand,  later  the  whole  act  was  repealed. 
Do  vou  remember  when? 

Mr.  Smith.  No.  All  I  know,  Mr.  Tayler,  in  regard  to  the  repeal 
of  the  test  oath,  following  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  at  the  Mos- 
cow convention,  of  which  I  was  not  a  member  but  at  which  I  was  a 
visitor  on  the  invitation  of  General  Roberts,  is  that  the  Kepublican 
convention,  if  I  remember  ari&^ht,  passed  a  resolution  that  steps  should 
be  taken  looking  to  the  repeal  of  tiie  law  disfranchising  the  Moimons. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  in  1892,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so.  Although  on  the  question  of  dates  I  have 
the  poorest  memory  in  the  world. 

Senator  Dubois.^  The  manifesto  was  issued  in  1890,  was  it  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  sustained  bj^  the  Mormon  people,  pledging  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  that  poly^my  and  polygamous  living 
should  ce.ase,  and  dictation  in  political  ati'airs  should  coase  i  And  after 
that  two  pleas  for  amnesty  were  sent  to  the  President,  those  pleas  for 
amnesty  being  signed  by  you  among  others.  All  of  those  acts  on  the 
part  of  your  church  were  prior  to  1892,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  ^mith.  I  presume  they  were.  My  memory  does  not  tell  of 
dates.     You  may  have  them  in  your  mind.     1  have  them  not  in  mine. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  not  the  argument  put  forth  by  myself  and 
others  that  inasmuch  as  the  church  had  aoandoned  polygamy  and 
polj'gamous  living,  and  had  ceased  dictation  in  politics,  the  necessity 
tor  the  disfranchisement  of  the  Mormons  had  passed? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  believe  that  was  the  nature  of  your  communication  to 
the  convention. 

Senator  Drnois.  Were  we  not  assured  by  you  and  other  leaders 
that  the  manifesto  and  the  pleas  for  amnesty  would  be  lived  up  to  in 
good  faith? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  I  have  made  all  manner  of  assui-ances  in  that 
matter,  so  far  as  I  could. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  had  been  elected  to  a  six -year  term  in  the  United 
States  Senate  immediately  prior  to  this  convention,  had  I  not^ 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  1878,  passed  u]K)n  the  question 
which  arose  between  the  Mormon  Church  and  tne  country  as  to  whetlier 
or  not  the  law  forbidding  bigamy  or  polygamy  violated  the  right  of 
the  Mormons  freely  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
own  conscience* 
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Mr.  Smith.  There  were  several  laws. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  1  know  there  were  several  laws. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  several  passages  upon  laws  by  the  Supreme  Court 
But  the  full  question,  I  think,  in  all  its  bearings,  has  never  yet  been 
fully  touched. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  lawyers  niay  know.     I  think  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  an  apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church,  in  what  aspect 
do  you  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  not  fully  settled  the 
religious  rights  of  the  Mormon  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  own  thought — it  may  not  be  a  correct  one — is  that 
the  Question  itself  in  all  its  bearings  has  never  been  settled — ^there  are 
genuemen  here  who  may  be  able  to  tell — before  the  Supreme  Court,  so 
as  to  pass  upon  its  reli^ous  merits. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  law  that  I  am  asking  yea. 
It  is  a  question  that  you,  as  a  layman,  so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned, 
and  as  a  high  official  of  the  Mormon  Church  would  know  about  What 
is  it  that  you  and  your  people  understand  is  not  settled? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  people  understand  that  it  is  virtually  determined, 
and  have  accepted  the  situation  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  and  yet 
there  are  questions  in  regard  to  that  matter,  even  in  the  minds  of  many 
men. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now;  what  questions? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  question  as  to  religious  liberty,  whether  it  has  been 
infringed. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  what? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Question  as  to  religious  liberty,  whether  in  our  case 
it  has  been  inf  ringea.  But  we  have  accepted  the  situation  absolutely. 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  have  made  our  eiSorts.  in  all  honor,  before  Goa 
and  man,  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  to  fulfill  our  obligations  to  ib% 
best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  deem  the  question  still  unsettled? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  hardly  be  correct,  Mr.  Tayler,  for  me  to  say 
that,  and  yet  in  my  soul  I  feel  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  until  it  is  settled,  however,  I  suppose  it  is  just  to 
you  to  say  that  you  propose  to  abide  by  such  settlement  as  has  been 
made  of  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  carrying  my  own  responsibility  as  bearing 
upon  nay  own  family. 

Mr.  Tayler.  £xactly.  That  is  to  say,  in  your  own  case,  yon  under- 
stand that  the  rule  of  the  church  is  against  polygamous  cohabitation, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  law  of  the  land  is  against  itt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  propose  to  continue  to  violate  the  law  of  the 
land  and  the  rule  of  tue  church  as  a  purely  personal  matter  with  your- 
self and  to  take  such  consequences  as  may  be  imposed  upon  you  for  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Neither  the  law  of  the  land  nor  of  church  can  take  away 
obligations  and  contracts  and  relieve  me  of  them  as  made  between  me 
and  my  God. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  And  that  is  the  interpretation  that  you 
and  the  apostles  put  upon  those  relations? 
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Mr.  Smith.  So  far  as  all  of  those  obligations  coming  up  to  the  date 
of  the  manifesto,  formed  previously 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  formed  previously! 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  That  the  relation  that  you  contracted,  and  others  like 
you.  prior  to  the  manifesto,  to  your  several  wives,  was  a  relation 
which  you  contracted  with  the  approval  of  God? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  that  no  law  of  the  land  can  dissolve  thati 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Or  interfere  with  that! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  You  recall — you  must  have  known  at  the  time,  1 
assume,  since  you  were  elected  an  apostle  in  188() — the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Reynolds  case.  Of  course  you  knew  of  the  Rey- 
nolds case,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  You  were  in  this  country  some  time  after  1881,  before 
you  went  on  your  mission! 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  in  this  country  in  1881. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  You  were  elected  to  the  legislature  of  Utah,  I  think, 
in  1881? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  The  year  previous  to  that  you  had  been  elected  an 
apostle? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  you  were,  I  think  you  said,  familiar  with  the  Rey- 
nolds case? 

Mr.  Sboth.  I  was  not  familiar  with  it.  That  would  be  stating  an 
untruth. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  do  not  mean  with  its  details,  but  you  knew,  did  you 
not,  that  that  was  the  fii*st  great  case  in  which  the  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  right  of  the  General  Government  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  religious  rights  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  bMiTH.  f  think  that  was  the  first  case. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  You  remember  that  in  1882,  or  subsequent  to  the 
decision  of  the  Reynolds  case,  as  we  all  know,  what  is  called  the 
Eklmunds  Act  was  passed? 

Mr.  Smiih.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  That  imposed  more  serious  penalties? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  And  provided  the  machinery  for  the  execution  of  the 
law,  and  also  forbade  polygamous  cohabitation,  which  the  previous 
law,  I  believe,  had  not  touched.    That  is  correct,  is  it  not'i 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  do  not  want  to  lead  you  into 

Mr.  SmTH.  There  are  two  laws,  and  I  am  a  little  mixed.  One  was 
the  Bidmunds-Tucker  law;  the  other  was  the  Edmunds  law. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  merely  put  it  in  here  so  that  we  may  understand 
what  we  are  talking  about.  The  Edmimds  Act,  passed  in  1882,  provided 
certain  penalties,  and  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  was  passed  in  1887.  In 
so  far  as  it  related  to  the  subject  of  polygamy  and  polygamous  cohabi- 
tation I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  merely  contained  a  little  more 
eflfective  machinery  for  enforcing  the  law. 
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Now,  the  Reynolds  case,  however,  was  prosecuted  not  under  the 
£dinunds  Act  at  all,  as  you  doubtless  know,  but  under  the  old  act  of 
18t)2,  which  is  very  short,  and  I  will  read  the  provision  that  the  court 
had  before  it. 

Section  5362  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  passed,  I  am  sure,  in  1862, 
although  it  is  not  so  stated  here,  reads  as  follows: 

''Every  person  having  a  husband  or  wife  living,  who  marries  another, 
whether  married  or  single,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which 
the  United  States  have  exclusive  jurisdiction,  is  guiltv  of  bigamy  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  and  by  imprisonment 
for  a  term  of  not  more  than  five  years." 

That  was  the  law  enacted  in  1862.  and  between  the  time  that  that 
law  was  enacted  and  at  least  until  tne  time  the  Supreme  Court  ren- 
dered the  decision  in  the  Reynolds  case  you  and  ail  others  like  you 
believed  that  in  so  far  as  it  interf erred  with  the  religious  propriety  of 
a  Mormon  taking  a  second  or  other  wife  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  sincerely  believed  that  it  was  an  infraction  of  the 
Constitution  to  interfere  thus  with  your  religious  belief? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Now;  you  doubt  lessremember  that  in  the  Reynolds 
case  the  Supreme  Court  overthrew  that  contention,  did  it  not! 

Mr.  Smith.  As  affecting  the  question  of  bigamy? 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  affecting  the  question  of  jpolygamy,  yes. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  He  said  as  affecting  the  question  of  bigamy. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Oh,  as  affecting  the  question  of  bigamy? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  A  vcry  different  thing. 

Mr.  Smith.  Our 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  ask  another  question. 

Mr.  Wobthinoton.  The  act  of  1862  applied  to  bigamy  only,  not  to 
polygamy. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  discover  a  distinction  there  that  my  mind  is  too 
weary  this  morning  to  perceive. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  it  is  quite  a  distinction. 

Mr.  SifiTH.  Our  contention  in  regard  to  that  was  that  bigamy  and^ 
polygamy  were  two  different  offenses  in  every  wav;  that  the  essence  of 
Digamy  was  that  a  man  deceived  two  women,  he  aeceived  his  wife  and 
another,  the  woman  that  he  married.  In  our  case  a  man  married  a 
second  wife  with  the  consent  of  bis  wife,  and  that  on  that  ground  the 
statute  did  not  affect  our  case. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Undoubtedly,  prior  to  1878;  I  agree  with  you  that  was 
your  contention,  but  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  hold  in  such  way. 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Did  not  the  Supreme  Court  hold  this  way:  "A  party's 
religious  belief  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  justification  for  ms  committing 
an  overt  act  made  criminal  by  the  law  of  the  land?" 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayleb  (reading): 

"Where,  therefore,  the  prisoner  knowing  that  his  wife  was  living, 
married  again  in  Utah,  and,  when  indicted  and  tried  therefor,  set  up 
that  the  church  whereto  he  belonged  enjoined  upon  its  male  members 
to  practice  polygamy,  and  that  he,  with  the  saucUou  ol  t\i<^  x^^c^jci^KNa^ 
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authorities  of  the  church,  and  by  a  ceremony  performed  pursuant  to 
its  doctrines,  did  marry  again—" 

The  court  held — 

"That  the  court  properly  refused  to  chars^  the  jury  that  he  was  en- 
titled to  an  acquittal,  although  they  should  find  that  he  had  contracted 
such  second  marriage  pursuant  to,  and  in  conformity  with,  what  he 
believed  at  the  time  to  oe  a  i*elieiou8  duty." 

That  is  what  you  understana  to  be  the  purport  of  the  decision  in 
the  Reynold's  case? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Smith,  your  people  did 
not  accept  that  judicial  detennination  of  the  Supreme  Court,  did 
they 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  until  there  were  many  other  contentions 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  settling  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  man,  if  his 
church  permitted  it,  to  take  plural  wives — one  or  more? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  considerable  contention  afterwards  in  regard 
to  that  matter;  just  what  length  I  dp  not  remember  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  they  continued  to  do  that  until  the  manifesto 
declared  that  the  law  commanding  or  enjoining  the  taking  of  plural 
wives  was  suspended.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  did  not  recognize  that  there  was  any  control 
over  your  taking  plurul  wives  until  the  manifesto  was  issued.  Is  tiiat 
right? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct,I  guess. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  manifesto  yon  deemed 
it  lawful  and  proper  to  take  plural  wives,  although  you  yourself  did 
not  take  any  after  1880? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  do  you  mean  bv  *^  lawful"  —  lawful 
according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  or  the  law  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  lawful  according  to  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  sav  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  said  that  any  elder  of  the  church 
could  perform  the  marriage  ceremony.     Is  not  that  confined  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Smith.  No:  anywhere,  I  guess,  a  Mormon  elder  would  have 
that  right  under  tne  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  matter  is  regulated  in  Idaho  and  Arizona 
and  Utah  by  the  laws  of  those  places? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  course;  but  he  would  as  a  minister. 

Mr.  Tayler.  His  ministerial  power  exists  wherever  he  may  bet 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  if  the  law  of  the  place  authorizes  a  minis- 
ter to  perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  then  he  would  be  authorized; 
otherwise  he  would  not  be? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  provided  that  a  license  is  issued.  He  would  be 
governed  by  the  license. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said  to  Mr.  Tayler  that  any  elder  could 
perform  the  marriage  ceremony,  was  authorized  to  perform  it,  unless 
there  was  some  restriction  placed  upon  him;  that  McDonald,  as  a 
priest,  would  be  authorized  to  perform  a  marriage  ceremony  unless 
there  was  some  special  restriction  upon  him.    Do  you  mean  that 
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McDonald  or  anybody  else,  after  the  manifesto,  was  authorized  to  per- 
form plunil  marriage  ceremonies'^ 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  unless  he  presumed  upon  it  in  John  Taylor's 
day. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  he  presumed  upon  it,  was  the  presumption 
well  founded! 

Mr.  Smfth.  No,  sir;  he  should  not  have  done  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  About  apostles  going  to  Idaho — I  will  ask  you 
whether  Mr.  Thatcher  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  If  he  went  there  and  engaged  in  politics  he  did 
it  as  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  would  do  it  as  a  Democrat.  He  is  a  most  intense 
one.     He  is  a  nice  gentleman. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  did  he  go  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  tell  you  anything  about  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  ever  go  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  he  did.  He  has  been  at  Franklin  quite  fre- 
quently, as  I  unaerstand. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  ever  make  a  political  speech  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  he  did;  1  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  he  ever  did,  when  did  he? 

Mr.  Sbiith.  I  can  not  say. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  when  he  was  in  full  fellowship  with  the 
church?  If  he  did,  was  it  not  when  he  was  in  controversy  with  the 
church  and  had  no  standing  with  the  church  as  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  answer  the  question.     I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  he  made  a  political  speech  was  it  not  when  he 
was  under  the  ban  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  under  or  out. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  made  a  political 
speech? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  have  been  scorched  by  him  myself  pretty  thor- 
oughly. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  mean  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has  a  desperate  tongue,  and  when  he  uses  it  he  skins 
his  friends  or  his  enemies. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  he  scorch  you  when  you  were  an  apostle  ia 
full  fellowship? 

Mr.  Sboth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  You  were  scorching  each  other? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  You  said  that  McDonald  was  the  only  one,  so 
far  as  you  could  recollect,  to  whom  you  had  given  this  warning? 

Mr.  *Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Was  that  because  you  made  an  exception  in  his 
case,  or  is  it  the  only  case 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  the  only  case  called  to  my  attention,  and  I  was 
instructed  to  do  it  by  the  man  who  said  McDonald  was  not  authorized 
to  do  that  thing. 

Mr.  Wobthinoton.  So  that  you  did  give  the  warning  in  the  only 
case  in  which  you  understood  tnere  was  a  violation  of  tiie  manifesto 
going  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  far  as  I  remember,  yes. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Want  the  stenogitipher  to  read  a  question  and 
an  answer.  I  want  to  have  a  question  and  an  answer  read  to  you  in 
the  course  of  Mr.  Tayler's  examination  just  now,  and  I  wish  you  to 
pay  attention  to  it  and  see  whether  you  want  your  answer  to  stand  for 
yourself  only  or  for  other  apostles. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"Mr.  Tayleb.  *  *  *  And  that  is  the  interpretation  that  you 
and  the  apostles  put  upon  those  relations? 

"  Mr.  Smith.  So  far  as  all  of  those  relations  coming  up  to  the  date 
of  the  manifesto,  formed  previously" 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  to  know  whether  you  speak  for  what  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  manifesto  by  the  other  apostles,  or  whether 
you  speak  only  for  youi-self  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  can  speak  only  for  myself. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  thou^ht  you  did  not  understand  the  question. 
Something  has  been  said  by  a  prior  witness  that  may  throw  some  light 
upon  your  redirect  examination,  and  that  is  about  the  continuance  of 
relations  with  pluml  wives,  where  the  pluml  wives  were  taken  before 
the  manifesto.     Were  you  at  the  Utah  constitutional  convention} 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  its  president. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Were  you? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  there  anything  that  went  on  there  in  refer- 
ence to  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  participated 
in  that  convention.  Mormons  and  gentiles,  as  to  what  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  in  respject  of  people  who  had  married  plural  wives  prior 
to  the  manifesto  continuing  their  relations? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  (bngress  passed  an  enabling  act,  and  in  it  was  a  sen- 
tence like  this,  that  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever  pro- 
hibited, from  which  occurred  some  very  intense  discussion  in  the  con- 
stitutional convention  upon  the  natui*e  of  the  provision  that  should  be 
put  in  the  constitution,  as  to  how  it  should  be  made  operative,  whether 
those  existing  family  conditions  should  be  proscribed  in  the  constitu- 
tion, or  whetner  the  question  of  polygamy  should  be  the  sole  proposi- 
tion, as  the  action  of  Congress  might  seem  to  imply.  I  think  the  lead- 
ing uon-Mormons  in  the  constitutional  convention  took  the  ground — 
and  I  believe  every  one  of  them  who  is  living  to-day  would  say  so — 
that  it  was  not  their  intent  nor  their  purpose  that  anything  should 
occur  to  destroy  those  relations;  that  men  were  obligated  morally  and 
in  every  way  to  see  that  the  mothers  of  their  children  and  their  chil- 
dren should  be  legitimately  and  properly  cared  for.  That  was  the 
spirit  of  the  discussion,  and  the  result  of  it  was  the  passage  of  the 
provision  as  presented  by  Congress,  with  a  provision  that  would  make 
the  thing  operative  under  the  ex>nstitution  without  the  necessity  of  the 
passage  of  any  law,  and  there  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  perhaps  answers^it,  but  I  will  ask  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  an  undersUuiding  among  all  the  members  of  that 
convention,  practically 

Mr.  Smith.  I  shoufd  say,  if  anyone  was  asked,  that  they  would  say 
that  is  the  explicit  understanding. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  the  men  who  had  married  plural  wives 
before  the  manifesto  should  continue  to  live  out  their  lives  with  them. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.    That  has  led  our  juries  and  a  class  of  men  to 
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aicept  the  situation,  and  that  is  why  such  men  as  President  Smith 
Jhave  not  been  punished. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  the  distinct  understanding  in  the  minds 
of  all  these  men  whom  you  quote,  in  the  minds  of  all  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  that  early  controversy^,  that  you  who  had  plural  wives 
should  maintain  them  and  their  families,  and  take  care  of  them  and 
see  that  they  were  properly  protected,  etc.,  but  that  the  polygamous 
living  with  them  should  cease? 

Mr.  S>UTH.  No,  sir.  I  submitted  the  question.  Senator,  I  presume 
personally  to  every  non-Mormon  member  of  that  convention  as  to  my 
own  case.  I  had  taken  my  family  from  the  State  of  Utah  that  I  might 
not  be  under  the  ban  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  and  I  never 
brought  them  back  there  until  with  that  tacit  understanding  with 
these  men. 

Mr.  Tatler.  You  never  brought  them  back  until  statehood  was 
accomplished! 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  allt 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question  or  two.  Several  times  in 
your  answers  you  have  spoken  of  the  adherents  of  your  church,  or  of 
the  church  over  which  you  preside,  as  "  my  people." 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  sustain  peculiar  relations,  I  suppose,  to 

Mr.  Smith.  Senator,  I  presume  that  I  should  not  speak  of  them  in 
that  way,  for  all  the  American  people  are  my  people. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  objectionable.  1  simply  wanted  to  know 
what  you  meant  by  it.  You  meant  the  Mormon  people  when  you  said 
"  my  people?"  That  is  all  you  meant  by  it.  You  speak  of  coloniza- 
tion.   Have  you  had  your  duties  particularly  in  that  line? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  president  of  what  is  known  as  the  Mexican  Col- 
onization and  Agricultural  Company,  and  upon  their  land  a  large 
bodv  of  Mormons  or  Latter-Day  Saints  are  located,  in  the  States  of 
Chihuahua  and  Sonora,  in  Old  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Under  that  organization,  or  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  it,  a  large  body  of  your  people  have  been  located? 

Mr.  Sbiith.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  on  those  lands  of  that  company  of  which 
I  am  the  president. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that  your  responsibility  is  world-wide? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  Joseph  Smith  is  president  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  the  world  over? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.^ 

The  Chairman.  £Qs  jurisdiction  is  as  broad  as  the  earth? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairbian.  Have  you  a  register,  or  is  there  a  register,  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Mormon  faith,  so  that  you  could  tell  the  committee 
the  number,  or  about  the  number? 

Mr.  SmTH.  I  could  not  do  so.  There  are,  I  presume,  registers 
kept  in  the  various  stakes — what  we  call  stakes — and  with  consider- 
able effort  it  might  be  possible  to  secure  that  information,  but  I  have 
it  not? 
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The  Chairman.  There  is  not  a  consolidated  register! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

The  Chairman.  Some  of  the  adherents  of  your  church  come  from 
abroad — are  foreigners — I  suppose? 

Mr.  Smffh.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Very  largely? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  presume  possibly  an  examination  would  show  that  one- 
third  of  them  to  one- half  are  from 

The  Chairman.  Foreign  countries? 

Mr.  Smith.  Foreign  countries;  largely  from  England,  Scandinavia, 
and  Germany. 

The  Chairman.  Your  people,  as  a  rule,  I  should  judge  from  what  I 
have  seen  and  read  of  them,  are  frugal  and  industrious  people? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  all  kinds,  like  every  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  But  generally  they  do  not  locate  in  cities. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  locate  in  villages  as  a  rule.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  But  it  is  more  in  the  country,  a  farming  oommunify? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  say  in  explanation  of  our  condition  in  these 
matters 

The  Chairman.  I  merely  want  to  know  the  fact,  whether  they 
locate  in  or  drift  to  cities. 

Mr.  Smith.  They  go  to  farms.    They  are  farmers  generally. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  industrious  people  as  a  rule? 

Mr,  Smith.  Fairly. 

The  Chairman,  lou  speak  of  having  a  large  colony  in  Idaho. 
About  how  many,  do  you  think? 

Mr.  Sahth.  I  should  presume 

The  Chairman.  Men,  women,  and  children. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  presume  in  Idaho  there  would  be  one-third  of 
the  population,  nearly;  I  do  not  know.     I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  spoke  of  a  colony  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  large  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  presume  that  probably  a  quarter  of  the  people 
of  Wyoming;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  States  adjacent  to  Utah 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  some  in  Nevada,  some  in  California. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  in  Nevada,  if  you  can  tell? 
^  Mr.  Smith.  It  would  be  an  absolute  guess.     Of  course,  the  popula- 
tion of  Nevada  is  very  small  at  best. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  visited  Nevada? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not  been  in  Nevada — across  the  line  in  Nevada — 
for  a  good  many  years. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  colony  located  in  Nevada? 

Mr.  SiiiTH.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  colonies  in  Nevada. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  other  States? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  are  quite  a  proportion  of  Mormon  people  in  Cal- 
ifornia; in  the  Territorv  of  Arizona;  Colorado  has  considerable;  lots 
of  them  in  the  State  of  New  York;  many  of  them  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 
Largely  the  element  in  Iowa  is  not  of  what  is  known  as  the  orthodox 
Mormon  Church,  but  the  reorganized  church. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints! 
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Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  but  we  are  believers  in  about  the  same  proposi- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  You  believe  in  the  same  propositions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Nearly  in  the  same  propositions.  There  are  some  dif- 
ferences. 

The  CHAiKBiAN.  The  difference  is  on  the  question  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  SMrm.  I  think  not  to-day.  I  think  we  are  under  the  same  law 
on  that  subject.     Our  beliefs  may  be  different. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  separated  was  there  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  they  always  held  a  different  view. 

The  Chairman.  They  did  not  hold  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  your  church  did? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chair^ian.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this  question:  You  have,  then, 
adherents  of  your  church  in  the  States  you  have  mentioned.  Are 
there  any  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  in  every  State  of  the  American  Union. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  mean  that.  You  know  what  I  mesai — 
whether  you  locate  and  colonize 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  not  colonizing  in  any  State,  onlv  as  people  drift 
there.  We  formerly  colonized  in  Wyoming,  in  Utan,  and  in  Idaho 
largely.     But  the  Mormon  people  drift  wherever  they  please. 

The  Chairman.  Some  foreigners  when  they  come  here  are  adher- 
ents of  the  church.  Do  they  get  any  direction  from  anybody  where 
to  go? 

Mr.  Sbiith.  They  settle  to  please  themselves.  In  former  days,  when 
there  were  little  chances  of  employment  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  we 
used  to  look  after  them  very  careiuUy  and  place  them  in  a  neighbor- 
hood where  they  could  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  The  growth  of  this  organization  is  in  Utah  and  in 
the  States  adjoining,  and  in  the  Territories,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ^HTH.  We  nope.  Senator,  all  over  the  earth. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  say  it  is  increasing  par- 
ticularly in  Utah  and  the  States  adjacent? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  greater  than  anywhere  else  in  proportion. 

The  Chairman.  No  greater  than  in  Massachusetts  or  Vermont? 

Mr.  Smith.  No  greater  than  any  place  where  we  can  make  converts. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  Utah  admitted? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not  come  to  my  mind. 

The  Chairman.  In  1896? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  an  effort,  was  there  not,  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Utah  long  before  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  had  been  several  efforts.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  constitutions  Utah  formed  in  an  effort  to  get  into  the  Union. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  if  there  had  not  been  sev- 
eral efforts? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  myself  president  of  the  last  constitutional  con- 
vention which  framed  the  constitution  under  which  Utah  was  admitted. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  why  Utah  was  not  admitted  until  1896  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Utah  was  not  admitted  until  the  time  desig- 
nated under  the  theory,  if  I  remember  aright,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  laid 
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down  in  the  Federalist,  that  a  section  of  country  consisting  of  a  large 
body  of  people  of  one  religious  element,  having  so  great  an  ascendancy 
that  other  peoples  would  be  in  jeopardy,  should  never  be  admitted  into 
the  Union.     I  think  I  remember  that  tiieory  when  I  was  studying  law. 

The  Chairman.  Was  not  admission  withneld,  Mr.  Smith,  to  answer 
my  question,  because  your  people  practiced  and  believed  in  polygamy! 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowedge.  I  presume  that  may  have  been 
the  cAse. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Otherwise  the  law  of  1862  and  the  law  of  1882  and 
the  law  of  1887  prohibiting  polygamjr  would  not  have  been  passed? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think,  Senator,  tnat  is  the  case;  that  there  was  auite 
an  element  in  our  State  that  objected  and  raised  that  objection,  and  the 
country  took  it  up. 

The  Chairman.  Notwithstanding  the  laws  of  1862,  1882,  and  1887, 
and  the  decisions  of  the  courts  against  polygamy,  I  understand  you 
are  still  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of 
wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  expect.  Senator,  while  breath  shall  remain  in  this 
body  to  believe  that  the  principle  itself  is  correct;  but  I  shall  obey 
the  law  of  my  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  It  is  am)arent  that  you  do.  Is 
that  one  of  the  tenets  of  your  religious  faith? 

Mr.  Sbhth.  Yes  and  no.  The  doctrine  itself  was  a  revelation  from 
God. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  the  doctrine  of  poly^myf 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  it  was  stopped  in  its  practice  bv  a  revelation  of 
God,  or  under  the  inspiration  oi  the  Almighty,  in  other  words. 

The  Chairman.  The  doctrine  of  polygamy,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  not  embodied  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Book  of  Mormon  has  but  one  provision  in  regard 
to  marriage,  as  I  remember,  and  I  can  not  a  note  that  myself;  but  there 
is  no  provision  made  for  polygamy  in  the  Book  of  Mormon. 

The  Chairman.  The  Book  of  Mormon  corresponds  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, I  believe,  of  our  Bible,  and  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
has  the  doctrine  of  polgamy  in  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenents  as  published  by  the  ortho- 
dox church,  as  we  claim.  The  Doctrine  and  Covenants  published  by 
the  reorganized  church  I  believe  has  not.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
doctrines  and  covenants. 

The  Chairman.  The  one  that  you  use  in  your  church  contains  the 
doctrine  of  polvgamous  marriage;  the  plurality  of  wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  not  in  the  Book  of  Mormon? 

Mr.  SinTH.  No,  sir;  the  Itook  of  Mormon  is  another  thing  entirely. 
^  The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  one  of  your  wives  is 
living  in  Colorado. 

Mr.  Shtth.  One  of  my  wives  lived  in  Colorado  for  ten  years.  She 
lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Chairbian.  Now? 

Mr.  Smith.  Now;  yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Tatubb.  You  referred  to  the  manifesto  a  moment  ago,  to  the 
inspiration  or  revelation 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Involved  in  that  manifesto?  That  was  a  declaration 
by  the  head  of  the  church 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatlhb.  That  the  law  commanding  polygamy  was  thenceforth 
suspended? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  That  is  all  it  amounted  tot 

Mr.  Smith.  It  would  take  another  revelation  to  put  it  into  operation. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Exactly.  So  that  another  revelation,  coming  under 
conditions  similar  to  those  which  surrounded  Wilford  Woodruflf  at 
that  time,  would  put  into  force  again  the  law  that  he  there  referred  to? 

Mr.  Smith.  Provided  the  peoj^e  would  receive  it  when  submitted  to 
them. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  That  is  to  say,  the  head  of  the  church  does  not  receive 
revelations? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  he  receives  revelations;  but  the  revelations 
must  be  accepted  by  his  church  by  vote. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  So  that  what  the  Almighty  orders  depends  on  whether 
the  people  who  are  ordered  want  to  do  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  force  on  the  Mormon  people. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  That  is  all. 

TBSTIMOHT  OF  ISAAC  BIBD8ALL. 

Isaac  Bibdsall,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Mr.  Birdsall,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  I  live  about  3  miles  from  Elsinore,  Sevier  County, 
Utah. 

Mr.  TATI.EB.  How  old  are  you? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  I  was  65  last  March. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  Since  1881. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  In  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Were  you  a  Mormon  before  you  went  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Did  you  become  a  Mormon  there? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  I  cud. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  When  did  you  become  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  About  1883. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Shortly  after  you  went  there  you  became  a  Mormon! 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Yes,  sir;  about  two  years. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Who  is  Cora  Birdsall? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  My  daughter. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  How  old  is  she? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  tell  exactly,  between  38 
and  34,  somewhere  along  there. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  After  you  had  gone  to  Utah,  did  your  daughter  under- 
take to  acquire  title  to  a  piece  of  land  out  there? 
9— vei.  1M»  M ^21 
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Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  did. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  so  far  as  you  understand  she  did  acquire  title 
to  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  cet  a  deed  for  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  did. 

Mr.  Tatxer.  Did  she  get  a  deed  from  the  Government  or  from  some 
private  individual? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  From  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understand  that  she  proved  up,  so  to  describe  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  have  seen  the  deed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  much  was  there  in  the  tract? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  A  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  a  quarter-section. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  where  you  live  now? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  is  where  we  live  now,  not  on  that  quarter.  We 
are  residing  upon  another  40,  belonging  to  my  wife. 

Mr.  Ti^TLER.  Now,  three  or  four  years  ago  a  claim  was  made  by  a 
man  named  Leavitt  that  he  was  entitled  to  a  part  of  this  property 
which  your  daughter  proved  up. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  much  did  he  claim  to  own? 

Mr.  BiRDSAix.  Well 

Mr.  Tayler.  Never  mind  going  into  details. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  He  claimed  the  piece  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river; 
the  land  that  came  on  the  opposite  of  the  river,  which  would  perhaps 
be — of  course  I  never  had  it  surveyed — somewhere  about  60  acres. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  This  man  Leavitt^  claimed  that  in  some  way  he  was 
entitled  to  that  land. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  60  acres  a  part  of 

Mr.  Tayler.  Part  of  the  160  acres  which  the  witness's  daughter  had 
proved  up. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  is,  in  her  entry. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  no  claim  made  that  there  was  any  defect  in 
her  entry,  but  that  by  some  arrangement  with  her  he  was  entitled  to  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  No;  he  claimed  it  by  way  of  a  former  arrangement 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  the  question  of  what  ri^ht  he  had  in  that  land  as 
against  your  daughter  ever  tried  anywhere,  m  any  court? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  It  was  tried  before  the  bishop's  court  at  Monroe,  and 
then  appealed  and  tried  before  the  high  council  at  Richiield.  It  was 
then  appealed  again  in  an  endeavor  to  take  it  before  the  first  presi- 
dency; but  in  that,  I  8upiK>se,  I  may  say  we  failed,  and  they  simply 

Mr.  Tayler.  Kefused  to  do  anything.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  We  will  refer  to  that  later  on.  How  was  this  pro- 
ceeding against  your  daughter  commenced  in  the  bishop^s  court  ?  How 
did  vou  nrst  know  about  it?    Tell  us  what  happened. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  We  were  notified  by  them;  that  is,  a  notice  was 
brought  and  read  to  us. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Read  to  you? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  what  effect? 

Mr.  BiRDaALL.  The  first  notice  we  received  was — ^not  this  notice  we 
were  tried  upon 
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Mr.  Tatleb.  I  understand. 

Mr.  B1RD6ALL.  The  first  notice  we  received  was  that  we  were  charged 
with  conspiracy. 

Mr.  Tatlkr.  You  were  joined  with  ^our  daughter? 

Mr.  B1RD6ALL.  That  I  and  her  joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  Mr. 
Leavitt.    That  was  the  charge  made  and  read  to  us. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  To  defraud  him  of  what? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Of  this  land. 

Mr.  Tatl.br.  At  this  time  your  daughter  had  the  deed  for  itt 

Mr.  B1RD6ALL.  She  had  the  title. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  gave  you  this? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  It  was  first  brought  by  the  bishop  of  Monroe.  Then 
one  of  the  teachers  read  it.  That  was  Mr.  Gay.  He  read  it  to  us,  and 
my  understanding  right  then — it  was  on  Sunday — was  that  he  left  from 
there  to  go  to  Monroe  to  deliver,  probably— that  was  my  understand- 
ing—to deliver  this. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  do  about  that?    Did  you  obey  iti 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  We  went  there  eventually. 

The  Chairman.  Went  where? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  To  Monroe,  at  the  trial. 

The  Chairman.  Before  whom? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Before  the  bishop's  court.  That  is,  Orson  Magleby 
was  the  bishop.' 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  thought  you  were  still  on  the  first  notice.  Did  you 
receive  a  first  notice,  wnich  was  not  the  notice  on  which  the  trial  was 
based? 

Mr.  BiRDiaALL.  We  received  the  former  notice  from  Joseph  and 
refused  to  accept  or  even  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  refused  to  accept  or  read  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Or  her  either. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  Joseph  the  ward  in  which  you  lived! 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Andf  you  refused  to  recognize  a  notice  that  came 
requiring  you  to  appear  before  a  bishop's  court  in  a  ward  in  which 
you  did  not  live? 

Mr.  B1BD8ALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  the  notice  that  charged  you  and  your  daugh- 
tier  with  conspiracy  ? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  Conspiring  to  defraud  Leavitt  of  this  piece  of  land,  is 
that  ri^t? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  To  that  notice  you  paid  no  attention. 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  We  paid  no  attention  whatever. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Then  later,  on  a  Sunday 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  I  Submit  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  state  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  am  only  undertaking  to  state  what  he  has  already 
said. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  I  Submit  that  if  he  has  said  it,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  counsel  to  repeat  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler  will  not  lead  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  lead  the  witness.  I  am  merely 
repettting  what  he  has  already  said. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  he  has  already  said  it,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
reoeatit. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Then,  later,  on  a  Sunday,  you  received  another 
notice 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  I  objcct  to  that  form  of  question.  Let  the  wit- 
ness be  asked  what  he  received  and  when  he  received  it,  instead  of 
counsel  giving  a  history  of  the  matter  and  have  the  witness  say  '^  Yes/' 
as  he  goes  along. 

Mr.  Tatler.  That  is  what  I  understood  he  said.  If  he  did  not  say 
so,  the  record  will  show  that  fact. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  very  great  concern  that  Mr. 
Tayler  says  it  was  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  TATZ.ER.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  lead  him  at  all,  except  over 
the  ground  over  which  he  has  gone.  I  supposed  he  was  speaking  of 
the  hrst  order,  to  which  he  paid  no  attention,  and  I  discovered  later 
that  he  was  proceeding  to  tne  particular  point  I  am  undertaking  to 
prove. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).  Do  you  understand  the  question 
now? 

Mr.  IfATLER.  You  stated  a  while  ago  that  you  had  received  some 
notice  on  a  Sunday. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  that  the  notice  which  you  obeyed  and  in  response 
to  which  you  appeared  before  the  bishop's  court? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  in  the  ward  in  which  you  lived — Monroe 
Ward? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  This  is  the  seex>nd  notice. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  The  second  notice? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  brought  by  the  same  parties  who 
brought  the  first,  only  that  it  was  read  the  second  time 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  it  that  brought  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Adelbert  Gay  and  John  Ross. 

Senator  Pettus.  Who  are  the  people  who  brought  the  notice? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  going  to  ask  him.  Senator.  [To  the  witness.] 
Who  were  these  men  who  brought  the  notice — ^not  their  names,  but 
what  was  their  position? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Position  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  believe  they  were  first  and  second  counselors  to 
the  bishop  of  the  district. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  a  president  of  the  stake,  and  then  under  him 
are  the  several  bishops  of  the  wards,  and  each  bishop  of  a  ward  has 
two  counselors? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  think  these  two  men  were  the  two  counselors 
to  the  bishop  of  your  ward? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  If  I  remember  rightly,  they  stated  that  to  be  the  fact 
Thev  came  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  TATliBB.  That  summons  you  and  your  daughter  obeyed? 

Mr.  Bibdsall.  We  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  consent  in  form  otherwise  than  by  going  to  the 
court  at  the  time  and  place  appointed  did  you  or  your  daughter  give 
to  the  trial  of  that  controversy. 
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Mr.  BiRDflALL.  None  at  all.  T  should  say  we  went  with  reluctance 
on  my  part,  because  I  did  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use.  I  did  not 
think  we  would  ^et  justice. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  did  you  not  refuse  to  so  at  all? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned  1  would  have  refused,  but, 
of  course,  my  daughter  wished  to  go. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wny  did  she  wish  to  go? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  To  keep  from  being  cut  off  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  She  was  a  meml^er  of  the  church  at  that  timet 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  was  and  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  You  were,  too? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  she  now  a  member  of  the  church? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer.  She 
has  been  rebaptized. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Birdsall,  you  went  with  your  daughter  to  Mon- 
roe.   How  far  is  Monroe  from  where  you  live? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  About  4  miles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  on  that  day,  when  you  and  your  daughter 
appeared,  who  were  present? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  The  bishop,  Orson  Maeleby,  and  Joseph  Smith  and 
Samuel  Goold,  his  first  and  second  counselors. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else  was  there? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  do  not  think  there  was  anyone  else,  but  Mr.  Lea- 
vitt  and  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  Charles  Leavitt 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  a  clerk  there? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  William  A.  Warnock,  the  clerk. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  happened  when  you  went  there,  Mr.  Birdsall  t 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  They  called  upon  Mr.  Leavitt  to  make  a  statement, 
and  each  one  upon  that  side  of  tne  question,  and  after  that  called  upon 
me,  and  then  my  wife,  and  then  my  daughter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  show  you  a  paper,  Mr.  Birdsall,  and  ask  you 
where  vou  got  it,  and  how  you  came  to  get  it. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL  (examining  paper).  I  got  it  from  the  secretary  of  the 
bishop's  corirt,  Mr.  Warnock. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  you  come  to  get  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  requested  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  request  of  Mr.  Warnock,  the  clerk  of 
the  bishop's  court? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  requested  the  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  the 
trial  against  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  the  paper  he  gave  you  in  response  to  that 
request? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  is  the  paper  he  wrote  while  I  was  sitting  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  it  that  you  got  thi»  from  him? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  At  what  date  do  you  meiin? 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  when? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  it  wad  shortly  after  the  trial,  whatever  the  date  on 
the  paper  is.    I  made  no  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  offer  it  in  evidence.  It  was  about  three  years  ago 
when  the  first  trial  occurred? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  About  that,  1  should  say,  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  was  furnished  to  the  witness  by  the  clerk  of  the 
bishop's  court.    I  will  read  it: 
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"Bishop's  Court,  October  29^  1901— ^i p.  m. 

**The  case  of  James  E.  Leavitt  against  Isaac  Birdsall  and  Cora  Bird- 
sail,  his  daughter. 

''Bishop  Orson  Magleby  and  Councilors  Samuel  W.  Goold  and 
Joseph  A.  Smith  present.     Also  both  parties  and  witnesses  present. 

"rrayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  W.  Goold. 

"Bishop  Magleby  instructed  the  parties  of  the  nature  of  a  bishop's 
court,  that  proper  decorum  should  be  preserved  and  proper  methods 
used  to  bring  out  truthful  evidence. 

''The  following  complaint  was  read  by  Wm.  A.  Warnock,  ward 
clerk: 

"'Joseph,  Sevier  County,  Utah,  June  10^  1901. 

'"To  the  honorable  bishopric  of  Monroe  Ward,  Brethren:  I  hereby 
prefer  a  charge  of  unchristianlike  conduct  against  Isaac  Birdsall  and 
Sister  Cora  Birdsall,  his  daughter,  which  consists  of  this: 

" '  First.  That  Isaac  Birdsall  has  defrauded  me,  by  agreeing  to  fur- 
nish me  the  deed  for  about  60  acres  of  meadow  and  pasture  land  that 
I  bought  of  Kent  and  Frank  W.  Farns worth,  which  was  in  BirdsalPs 
entry.  It  is  in  the  S.  E.  i  of  Tp.  25,  S.  R.  4  West,  known  as  the 
Jerico  pasture,  in  the  Joseph  precinct,  for  which  he  has  received  from 
me  $50.00  (fifty  dollars)  in  j)art  payment.  That  he  has  failed  to  deed 
me  any  land  and  has  relinquishea  fiis  claim  to  his  daughter  Cora. 

"  '2nd.  That  Cora  proved  up  on  said  land  and  in  April,  1896,  for- 
bid me  the  use  of  my  land  ana  improvements  and  has  appropriated 
the  same  to  her  own  use,  and  refuses  to  deed  to  me  the  land  tnat  she 
knew  belonged  to  me,  that  I  had  fenced  and  improved  and  possessed  in 
peace  from  1883  until  1896.  I  consider  that  1  have  been  damaged  to 
the  amount  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  by  being  deprived  of  the 
use  of  said  land.  I  therefore  ask  for  the  title  to  my  lanoand  damage. 
I  therefore  appeal  to  you  in  the  matter  and  I  ask  that  your  court 
shall  judge  the  matter  between  us  and  grant  me  the  just  equities  of 
the  case. 

"  'Respectfully, your  bro,, 

**  *  Jas.  E.  Leavitt,' 

*'  James  E.  Leavitt  testified  he  bought  the  land  in  question  from 
Kent  Farnsworth  and  his  bro.  in  1883;  was  to  get  the  land  from  Farns- 
worth's  Bros.  Later  Bro.  Birdsall  entered  upon  the  land.  I  went  to 
the  Farnsworth  Bros,  about  it  and  I  agreed  with  Birdsall  to  purchase 
the  land  for  $150.00.  I  paid  him  two  cows  valued  at  $50.00.  In  the 
fall  of  '93  I  tried  to  get  money  at  the  hank,  but  could  not.  It  was 
the  year  of  the  panic.  Bro.  Birdsall  relinquished  the  land  in  favor  of 
his  daugliter  in  the  year  1896.  Three  years  ago  she  told  me  to  leave  all 
improvements  and  not  put  any  cattle  on  the  land. 

*'  Wm.  Parker,  witness  for  Jas.  E.  Leavitt,  testified: 

"  '  In  '86  Mr.  Leavitt  had  use  of  the  pasture.  F.  Farnsworth  was 
there  also.  Fence  was  put  up  at  that  time.  Farming  land  wa.s  not 
fenced  at  that  time.  I  saw  the  land  fenced;  done  some  of  it  The  land 
was  fenced  and  used  by  James  E.  I^^eavitt,  unmolested.  Mr.  Leavitt 
left  for  Arizona.     I  used  the  pasture,  which  is  the  land  in  Question.' 

"Charles  Leavitt,  witness  for  Jas.  E.  Leavitt,  stated:  'During  the 
summer  of  1892  I  had  the  use  of  the  land  in  question.  While  I  was  on 
the  land  Mr.  Birdsall  came  to  me  and  said  he  needed  $100  to  pay  in 
proving  up  the  land.    I  was  not  molested  or  objected  to  while  I  was 
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on  tlie  land  bv  Mr.  Birdsall.  I  have  known  of  my  brother  usin^  and 
claiming  the  land  for  the  jpast  13  years.  I  helped  my  brother  drive  2 
cows  over  to  Mr.  Birdsalrs.  They  were  turned  over  to  him  on  pay- 
ment of  the  land.' 

"Mrs.  James  E.  Leavitt  said: 

"  *I  remember  very  distinctly  the  two  cows  beingtaken  over  to  Mr. 
Birdsall,  as  one  of  them  was  given  me  by  my  father.' 

*'Mr.  James  LBAvrrr.  'I  traded  for  one  of  the  cows  back  for  a  set 
of  harness  to  Mr.  Birdsall.  The  other  cow  I  remember  Mr.  Birdsall 
either  sold  for  beef  or  beefed  it  for  himself.  My  agreement  with 
Birdsall  was  in  1883.  I  made  a  3-wire  fence,  posts  one  rod  apart,  with 
pole  on  top.  Cora  called  me  out  of  the  meetinghouse  at  one  time. 
We  went  to  one  side  and  she  said  to  me:  "I  may  be  a  little  long  about 
the  matter,  but  I  will  make  it  all  right."  The  land  has  cost  me  a  great 
deal — including  the  improvements,  about  $800.00.' 

"Isaac  Birdsall  acknowledged  the  receiving  of  only  one  cow  and  it 
was  given  upon  the  rent  of  the  land  and  not  in  payment  of  the  land; 
deni^  ever  having  agreed  definitely  to  let  Mr.  Leavitt  have  the  land, 
but  acknowledged  the  land  in  dispute  was  55  acres  in  place  of  60  acres. 

"Cora  Birdsall  denied  ever  getting  anything  from  Mr.  Leavitt  on 
payment  of  land,  but  only  on  rent  of  land;  denied  ever  having  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Leavitt  as  stated  by  him  or  at  any  time  agreed 
to  let  him  have  the  land.  Showed  a  paper  on  which  Mr.  Leiavitt 
acknowledged  payment  for  rent  of  land. 

"Mr.  Levitt  acknowledged  to  the  paper,  but  stated  it  was  given 
with  the  understanding  to  protect  Cora's  rights  in  the  land  office. 

"Wm.  a.  Warnock,  CUrk.^ 

Senator  Pettus.  What  is  the  signature! 

Mr.  Tayxer.  It  is  signed  "  Wm.  A.  Warnock,  clerk." 

Senator  Pettus.  Of  whom  does  he  say  he  purchased? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  From  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  claims  he  made  the  arrangement  with  Isaac  Bird- 
sail,  but  not  "that  he  has  failed  to  deed  me  my  land  and  has  relin- 
quished his  claim  to  his  daughter  Cora."  [To  the  witness:]  I  hand 
you  another  paper  and  ask  you  where  you  got  it. 

Mr.  Birdsall  (examining  paper).  That  came  through  the  mails  to 
my  daughter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  offer  in  evidence  this  paper,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

**  Bishop's  office  of  Monroe  Ward,  Sevier  Stake. 

"Monroe,  Sevier  Co.,  Utah,  Nov.  1^  1901. 
"Sister  Cora  Birdsall: 
"Bishop's  court,  held  to  decide  in  the  case  of  James  E.  Leavitt 

r'nst  Isaac  Birdsall  and  Cora  Birdsall,  his  daughter,  as  presented  at 
Bishop's  court  held  Oct.  18,  1901. 
"After  duly  considering  the  matter  as  presented  by  both  parties, 
our  decision  is — 

"That  Cora  Birdsall  shall  deed  unto  James  E.  Leavitt  the  northwest 
forty  (40)  acres  of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  1,  Tp.  25  S.,  R.  4  W.,  of  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  and  that  James  E.  Leavitt  pay  to  Cora  Bii*dsall  the  sum  of 
one  Jiundred  dollars  upon  receipt  of  said  deed. 
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*'You  are  hereby  reauired  to  comply  with  this  decision  in  writing, 
or  on  appeal  taken  to  the  High  Council  on  or  before  the  15  day  of 
November,  1901. 

^^Obson  Maglebt. 

"Samuel  W.  Goold. 

*' Joseph  A.  Smith. '* 

Now,  Mr,  Birdsall,  your  daughter  was  living  with  you  I 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  was  when-I  left  home. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  mean  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  has  been  for  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  she  living  at  your  house  now? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  remember  if  she  received  about  this  time  a 
letter  from  the  first  presidency  respecting  this  case? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  do;  that  is,  in  answer  tio  one  that  was  written  by 
her. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Exactly.  Look  at  this  [handing  witness  letter]  and 
tell  me  if  that  is  the  letter  which  about  that  time  was  received  from 
the  first  presidency  of  the  church? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL  (examining  letter).  Yes,  sir;  we  received  it  in  answer 
to  a  letter  we  had  written.  Well,  I  wrote  it  for  her,  perhaps,  at  her 
direction. 

Mr.  Tatler.  That  is  the  letter  to  which  this  is  an  answer  t 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  will  read  it: 

**  Office  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattei 
Day  Saints.    P.  O.  box  B. 

"Salt  Lake  Citt,  Utah,  Nov.  19^  1901. 
**Miss  Cora  Birdsall,  Monroe. 

"Dear  Sister:  This  is  in  answer  to  yours  of  the  10th  inst.,  in 
which  you  express  a  desire  to  appeal  your  case  direct  to  us  from  the 
bishop^s  court  or  go  to  law. 

"In  answer  we  would  say  that  in  all  such  matters  all  members  of  the 
church  are  expected  to  follow  the  order  of  tlie  church  governing  them, 
and  that  order  provides  that  an  appeal  may  be  taken  from  the  bishop's 
court  to  the  high  council  and  from  the  high  council  to  the  first 
presidency. 

"We  would  advise  you  to  follow  the  order  provided  of  the  Lord  to 
govern  in  your  ease. 

**Your  brethren,  "Jos.  F.  Smfih, 

"John  R.  Winder, 
"Anthon  H.  Lund, 

"  Fi/rst  Presideticy.^^ 

Now,  Mr.  Birdsall,  was  the  case  then  appealed  to  the  high  council? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  That  is  the  next  court? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  That  is  the  next  court. 

Mr.  Tatler.  The  high  council  of  Sevier  stake?    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Sevier  stake. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Your  ward  being  one  of  the  wards  in  Sevier  stake? 
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Mr.  BiRDSALii.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  who  is  the  president  of  Sevier  stake t 

Mr.  BntDSAiiL.  William  H.  See^miller. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Your  daughter  did  not  obey  this  order  to  make  a  deed 
at  once? 

Mr.  BiBDBAix.  She  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  And  later  an  appeal  was  taken? 

Mr.  BiBDSAiiL.  It  was,  to  the  high  council. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  And  did  you  write  a  letter,  or  your  daughter  with 
your  knowledge,  to  the  president  of  Sevier  stake,  Mr.  Seegmiller? 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  We  did. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  want  to  know  if  you  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  you 
wrote? 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  To  the  president  of  the  stake? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  That  letter  was  written  by  my  wife. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  In  your  presence? 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  I  was  present  and  read  it.  She  handed  it  to  me  to 
read. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Is  this  (handing  witness  a  letter)  the  answer  to  it? 

Mr.  BiBDSALL  (after  examining  letter).  It  is. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  I  will  read  it. 

"Office  of  Sevieb  Stake  Pbesidenoy, 

''Rtchfield,  Utah,  6  Sept.,  1909. 
'^Miss  CoBA  BiBDSALL,  JosepJt. 
"  Deab  Sister:  Yours  of  4th  ult.  received. 

"I  am  sorry  you  have  failed  on  meeting  me  as  per  instructions 
received  from  President  Jos.  F.  Smith  at  our  last  conference.  I  am 
quite  busy,  but  I  can  be  found  at  home  most  of  the  time.     I  suppose 

Jou  want  to  get  matters  adjusted  relative  to  the  land  dispute  between 
ames  Leavitt  and  yourself. 

"According  to  the  ruling  of  President  Jos.  Smith.  James  Leavitt 
has  a  right  to  have  a  hearmg  before  our  church  tribunals  where  a 
church  member  is  concerned  with  him,  providing  he  will  agree  to  abide 
the  decision  rendered.     I  understand  to  this  he  is  willing  to  agree. 

"The  Monroe  bishopric  has  rendered  a  decision  in  the  case  brought 
before  them  against  you  by  James  Leavitt.  Your  only  alternative 
now  is  to  comply  with  that  decision  or  inform  Bishop  S.  W.  Goold 
that  you  want  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  high  council.  It  will  convene 
on  20tii  Sept.  next.  If  you  conclude  to  abide  the  decision  of  bps. 
court,  that  ends  the  matter;  if  you  want  to  ap|>eal,  you  can  inform  Bp. 
Goola,  and  he  will  forward  the  minutes  of  trial  with  complaint  and 
decision  and  you  will  request  a  hearing  before  the  high  council  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Jacob  Lauritzen,  Richfield,  clerk  of  high  council. 
This  request  should  be  made  within  a  few  days,  so  the  matter  can  be 
gotten  in  shape  for  the  council  session,  20th  Sept.  next. 

"Trusting  that  these  directions  will  enable  you  to  come  to  such  con- 
clusion as  will  be  best.  It  will  be  well  for  you  to  carefully  consider 
the  bishop's  decision  in  your  case  before  appealing,  as  the  high  council 
considers  very  closely  tne  equities  in  cases  brought  before  them. 

"With  kind  regards,  1  am  your  brother, 

"William  H.  Seeqmilleb." 
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Mr.  BiRDSALL.  If  you  please,  I  should  like  to  make  a  correction  in 
an  answer  I  made  with  respect  to  that  letter.  It  was  my  daughter 
who  wrote  it.     It  was  my  daughter's  letter,  and  it  is  in  answer  to  hers. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  the  answer  to  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  case  was  appealed  to  the  high  conncilt 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  there  was  a  trial,  was  there! 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  There  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  was  held  where? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  In  Richfield. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  high  council  found  the  same  as  the  bishop's 
court? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  They  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  aid  you  call  upon  Mr.  Jacob  M.  Lauritzen,  derk 
of  the  high  council,  for  a  copy  or  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  that 
council? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  is  this  [handing  the  witness  a  paper]  the  paper 
that  he  gave  you  in  answer  to  that  request? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL  (after  examining  paper).  That  is  the  paper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now  I  offer  in  eviaence  this  transcript  or  the  proceed- 
ings of  that  trial : 

'^  Ti-anseript  of  record  in  the  case  of  James  E.  Leavitt  v.  Isaac  Birdsall 
and  Cora  Birdsall,  his  daughter.  Appealed  by  Cora  Birdsall  from 
the  bishop's  court  of  the  Monroe  ward  of  the  Sevier  stake  of  Zion 
to  the  higli  council  of  said  stake. 

^^  Names  of  high  councilors  sitting  in  this  caae: 

*'l.  O.  A.  Andelin. 

"  2.  Andrew  Poulsen. 

"3.  Hans  Christenseiu 

"4.  Poul  Poulsen. 

"6.  Thomas  Ogden. 

"6.  Simon  Christensen, 

^^7.  Lauritz  Lauritzen. 

"8.  Peter  E.  Westman. 

**  9.  Morten  Jensen. 

"10.  Joseph  H.  Thurber. 

"11.  Niels  P.  Petersen. 

"12.  Gottlieb  Ence. 

**  William  H.  Seegmilleb, 
"Joseph  S.  Horne, 
"James  Christiansen. 

State  Presidency, 
"Jacob  M.  Lauritzen, 
"  Clerk  of  the  High  CauncU. 

^^MinuteB  of  a  jspecial  session  of  the  high  council  of  Sevier  stake  of 
Zion  Iieta  at  the  tabernacle^  Richfield^  Utah^   October  ^i,  1902^  at 

"President  William  H.  Seegmiller  presiding. 
"Koll  called,  showing  the  high  councilors  in  attendance  whose 
names  appear  upon  the  preceding  page. 
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"Prayer  was  offered  by  Hans  Chritftensen. 

"The  case  of  James  E.  Leavitt  v.  Isaac  Birdsall  and  Cora  Birdsall, 
bis  daughter,  appealed  from  the  bishop's  court  of  the  Monroe  ward, 
by  Coi-a  Birasail,  was  called  for  trial;  both  pailies  with  their  witnesses 
were  present, 

*' President  Seegmiller  read  the  complaint,  as  also  the  decision  ren- 
dered in  the  bishop's  court,  from  which  the  appeal  was  taken. 

"'Upon  motion  of  Simon  Christensen  it  wa^  decided  that  this  be 
considered  a  difficult  case. 

"  Councilors  number  7,  8,  9,  and  10  were  appointed  speakers. 

"The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  Isaac  Birdsall  was  a  necessary 
party  to  this  case  was  discussed,  and  it  was  finally  decided  on  motion 
of  O.  A.  Andelin  to  proceed  with  the  case. 

"James  £.  Leavitt,  the  accuser,  made  a  statement  of  what  he 
expected  to  prove,  and  upon  being  asked  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was 
willing  to  abide  the  decision  of  the  high  council,  he  replied  in  the 
affirmative. 

"  Sister  Cora  Birdsall  made  a  statement  of  what  she  expected  to  prove 
in  this  case. 

"Hulda  J.  Leavitt,  witness  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  testified: 

"  *  Leavitt  turned  out  two  cows  to  apply  on  the  deed.  I  knew  the 
cows.  The  pasture  was  fenced  and  we  liveS  there  and  used  the  pasture 
since  1883.' 

"  Question  by  Morten  Jensen:  '  Did  you  live  on  the  land  or  adjoin- 
ing it? — Answer.  We  lived  near  the  land.' 

"  '  Did  you  know  that  the  land  was  in  Birdsall's  entry  and  that  he 
was  to  deed  it  to  Leavitt? — Answer.  Yes.' 

"  'Do  you  know  if  you  had  the  use  of  the  land  after  Cora  Birdsall 
filed  on  it? — Answer.  I  think  we  did.' 

" '  Was  Leavitt  allowed  to  move  the  fence? — Answer.  No.' 

" '  Was  he  allowed  to  move  a  certain  ice  house  on  the  land  ? — Answer. 
He  was  not.' 

"Question  by  Joseph  H.  Thurber:  *  What  kind  of  a  house  was  it 
that  Bro.  Leavitt  was  to  have  moved? — Answer.  It  was  an  ice  house 
built  of  logs.' 

"  'Was  there  any  corrals  on  the  land  which  Leavitt  got  from  Bird- 
sail? — Answer.  I  am  not  sure.' 

"  Question  by  Simon  Christensen:  '  Did  you  ever  hear  a  conversation 
between  Leavitt  and  Birdsall  about  the  land? — Answer.  I  heard  them 
talk  about  the  cows.' 

"J.  W.  Parker,  witness  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  testified: 

"'I  remember  when  Leavitt  bought  the  land  from  Kent  Fams- 
worth.  Famsworth  went  on  the  land  and  lived  there  till  the  fall  of 
1885.  In  the  spring  of  1886  I  moved  on  the  land  and  lived  there  dur- 
ing the  summer.  Leavitt  let  me  have  the  use  of  the  land  for  fencing 
pail  of  it.  It  was  ffood  pasture  land,  being  part  meadow.  I  had  the 
use  of  the  farming  land  and  pasture  for  sowing  lucern  and  fencing. 
In  1895  Leavitt  was  using  the  land.  Isaac  Birdsall  first  took  the  land 
under  the  timber-culture  act.  The  river  runs  on  the  east  side  of  the 
land.  The  corral  is  on  the  land  next  to  the  road.  There  is  an  ice 
house  on  the  land.  While  Isaac  Birdsall  had  the  land  entered  James 
E.  Leavitt  was  in  possession.  Leavitt  put  up  on  one  side  80  rods  of 
fence  and  on  the  nortJi  end  60  rods  and  an  additional  60  rods.  The 
fence  consisted  of  Hiree  wires  and  one  pole.  Leavitt  used  the  land  for 
pastore-Hsat  no  hay.' 
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"Question  by  Morten  Jensen.  *You  understood  that  the  land  was 
in  the  Birdsall  entry? — Answer.  Yes;  Cora  set  out  some  trees  about 
three  years  ago  and  she  told  me  she  expected  to  do  what  was  right 
about  the  land.  Isaac  Birdsall  had  permitted  his  entr^'  to  lapse  and 
his  daughter  Cora  had  entered  the  land  at  that  time.  By  agreement 
the  river  was  on  the  line  and  the  land  on  the  west  was  Leavitt's  and 
that  on  the  east  was  BirdsalPs.  When  cattle  belonging  to  either  party 
got  across  the  line  they  would  be  driven  back.' 

"Question  by  Jos.  H.  Thurber.  'Were  the  cattle  turned  out  by 
Leavitt  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  or  to  apply  on  the  deed'^ — 
Answer.  I  understood  that  the  cattle  were  to  apply  on  the  deed.^ 

"Question.  'What  would  the  fence  be  worth  put  up,  Leavitt? — 
Answer.  About  40  cents  per  rod.  The  ice  house  and  part  of  the  cor- 
ral was  on  the  land  in  dispute.  The  corral  and  ice  house  were  put  up 
by  Leavitt.' 

"Charles  A.  Leavitt,  witness  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  testified: 

" '  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  this  land  for  fourteen  years. 
James  E.  Leavitt  had  the  use  of  the  land.  Birdsall  and  Leavitt  kept 
cattle  each  on  his  own  land.  In  1892  I  rented  the  pasture  and  used  it. 
Birdsall  never  questioned  my  right.  Leavitt  was  away  from  home 
and  Birdsall  asked  me  when  he  would  return,  as  he  (Birdsall)  needed 
money  to  prove  up.  Leavitt  wrote  me  to  raise  the  money  at  the  bank, 
and  I  reported  to  Birdsall.  I  helped  my  brother  drive  two  cows  to 
Birdsall  and  deliver  them  to  him,  and  my  brother  told  me  he  was 
turning  them  out  on  a  deed  to  the  land.  One  cow  returned  and 
Leavitt  traded  a  harness  to  Birdsall  for  the  cow. 

" '  I  never  knew  about  any  dispute  regarding  the  land  till  Cora  Bird- 
sail  got  possession  of  the  land.  My  brothertoTd  me  that  Cora  Birdsall 
forbid  him  taking  the  ice  house  and  the  corral  off  the  land.' 

" Question  by  Morten  Jensen.  'When  were  the  cows  delivered  to 
Birdsall  ? — Answer.  Kleven  or  twelve  years  ago.  In  1892  Birdsall  came 
and  asked  me  for  monev  to  prove  up.'' 

"Question  by  P.  E.  Westman.  'Were  the  cows  turned  out  in  pay- 
ment of  the  land  or  as  rent  for  the  use  of  the  land? — Answer.  I  don't 
know.  I  understood  that  it  was  in  payment  of  the  land.  The  land  in 
dispute  was  claimed  at  first  by  Frank  and  Kent  Farnsworth.  who  sold 
it  to  James  E.  Leavitt.  Birdsall  got  possession  of  the  land  by  filing 
on  it.' 

"Question  by  O.  A.  Andelin.  'Why  did  your  brother  desire  to 
remove  the  improvements  from  the  land? — Answer.  I  don't  know. 
Did  he  ever  remove  the  fence?— Answer.  No.' 

"At  this  time  the  council  took  a  recess  until  8  p.  m. 

"A:  8  p.  m.  the  council  reconvened,  and  Mary  Birdsall,  witness  on 
the  part  of  the  accused,  testified  as  follows: 

"*When  we  came  to  Utah  we  were  not  Mormons.  Wecame  in 
1881.  W^e  did  not  know  it  was  the  custom  for  one  person  to  take  up 
land  for  another.  We  wrote  to  the  land  ofiice  in  1881  or  1882  and  found 
that  the  land  was  vacant.  We  took  the  land  under  the  timber-culture 
act.  Leavitt  never  made  any  arrangements  with  Isaac  Birdsall  for  the 
land.    Isaac  Birdsall  needed  money  to  prove  up,  and  he  oflered  to 

five  Leavitt  some  land  for  the  amount  needed,  which  was  about  $225. 
remember  of  one  cow  being  found  on  the  premises,  but  it  was 
returned.    The  harness  was  given  in  payment  of  pasturage. 
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**  'Leavitt  was  notified  by  Birdsall  not  to  put  any  improvements  on 
the  land.  I  don't  think  the  corral  is  on  the  ground.  The  only  offer 
that  was  ever  made  was  to  give  land  for  money  to  prove  up. 

'''My  husband's  time  to  make  proof  expired  without  proof  being 
made.  Cora  Birdsall  paid  Leavitt  for  the  fence  on  the  north  side  of 
the  land.  She  then  told  Leavitt  to  take  his  other  improvements  off  the 
land.  The  fence  on  the  east  side  was  put  up  while  Birdsall  was  away 
and  without  his  knowledge.  Leavitt  aid  not  occupy  the  land,  as  it  was 
used  by  other  people  just  the  same  as  by  him. 

"  'Other  people  who  had  occupied  the  land  as  squatters  were  intim- 
idated and  Birdsall  was  not  inclined  to  be  very  strict  about  the  use  of 
the  land.  Isaac  Birdsall  first  entered  the  land  under  the  timber-culture 
act  ten  vears  ago,  but  the  trees  would  not  grow,  and  he  then  entered 
the  land  under  the  preemption  act,  but  never  made  proof  under  either 
act.  Leavitt  and  another  party  came  to  see  about  getting  the  land, 
but  my  husband  told  me  tnat  he  never  made  any  arrangement  with 
them.' 

"Question.  'Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Leavitt  had  exclusive  control  of 
the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river? — Answer.  Not  with  our  con- 
sent Leavitt's  brother  talked  with  Birdsall  about  furnishing  money 
to  prove  up  and  Birdsall  agreed  to  accept  the  money  and  deeahim  the 
land,  but  Leavitt  never  furnished  any  money.' 

"  Question.  '  Did  Leavitt's  horses  ever  come  over  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river? — Answer.  Yes;  and  other  animals.' 

"Question.  'Did  you  not  tell  him  to  keep  them  on  the  west  side? — 
Answer.  We  told  him  to  keep  them  off  the  trees.' 

"Question  by  Simon  Christensen.  'How  much  did  Cora  Birdsall 
pav  for  the  fence? — Answer.  Fifteen  dollars.' 

''Question.  'Is  it  not  possible  that  your  husband  might  have  made 
an  agreement  with  Leavitt  that  you  have  not  heard  of? — Answer.  He 
told  me  he  had  not.' 

"Question  by  Poul  Poulsen.  'When  did  you  learn  that?  Did  j'our 
husband  tell  Leavitt  when  he  needed  the  money? — Answer.  Yes;  he 
told  him  the  time  was  short.' 

"  Question.  '  Do  you  know  how  many  acres  of  land  Leavitt  wanted  ? — 
Answer.  They  did  not  settle  on  anything,  because  Leavitt  did  not  have 
the  monejr.     Cora  Birdsall  filed  on  the  land,  I  think,  in  1893.' 

"Question.  'When  did  Birdsall  send  the  note  to  Leavitt  to  not  put 
improvements  on  the  land? — Answer.  In  1883.' 

"Question.  'Were  improvements  placed  on  the  land  after  that? — 
Answer.  Yes;  a  fence  was  put  up  by  Leavitt  to  keep  the  cattle  from 
the  trees.' 

"Question  by  Jos.  S.  Home.  'If  the  land  was  public  pasture  did 
anyone  ever  pay  for  the  use  of  the  land  except  Leavitt? — Answer 
One  man  offered  to  do  so.' 

"Question.  Who  was  that  man? — Answer.  Mr.  Barney.  But  we 
did  not  claim  anything.' 

' '  Question  by  Andrew  Poulsen.  '  How  much  was  the  harness  worth  ? — 
Answer.  About  $25.00.' 

"Question  by  Simon  Christensen.  'What  land  was  Leavitt  to  have 
for  furnishing  the  money  to  prove  up? — ^Answer.  The  land  on  the  west 
side  of  the  nver.' 

"Question  bv  Hans  Christensen.  'What  kind  of  land  is  it? — 
Answer.  Gooinaiid.' 
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"  Question.  'And  you  only  charged  one  set  of  harness  for  the  use  of 
it? — Answer.  We  never  considered  he  had  the  use  of  the  land.' 

"Question.  '  Why  did  you  fence  along  the  river  and  not  around  all 
the  land? — Answer.  We  just  fenced  what  we  were  cultivating.' 

"Question.  '  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that  Leavitt  had  the  use  of  the  land  for 
twelve  years? — Answer.  I  don't  know  that  he  had  possession  of  the 
land  at  all.' 

"Question.  'He  was  not  ordered  off,  nor  were  his  cattle  stray- 
pounded  on  the  west  side  of  the  river? — Answer.  I  can't  call  to  mind 
that  they  were.' 

"Question  by  William  H.  Seegmiller.  'Were  you  present  when 
Leavitt  came  over  to  see  about  furnishing  money  to  prove  up  the 
land? — Answer.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  house  wnen  Birdsall  went  to  see 
about  the  money.  He  wanted  me  to  go  with  him  to  see  what  was  said. 
He  might  have  had  an  understanding  with  Leavitt  and  I  not  know  it' 

"Question  by  Jas.  Christiansen.  'How  much  money  would  it  take 
to  prove  up  on  the  land? — Answer.  About $125.00.' 

''Question.  'Did  Leavitt  agree  to  furnish  this? — Answer.  I  so 
understood.' 

"Question.  'And  yet  the  amount  of  the  land  he  was  to  have  was  not 
agreed  upon  ?  Answer.  Not  that  I  know  of,  onl v  that  it  was  to  be  land 
on  the  west  side  of  the  nver.  We  settled  on  land  near  Monroe  and  ^so 
at  Salt  Lake  City,  and  moved  off  because  others  claimed  it,  while  we 
might  have  filed  on  it.' 

'"  Elsie  Taylor,  witness  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 'When  we  came  to  the  place  it  was  used  for  pasture  by  people 
all  around  there — used  as  a  common  herd  ground.  We  did  not  know 
that  anyone  claimed  it.  I  left  home  in  1890,  and  pi  nee  then  I  know 
nothing  about  it.  I  don't  know  Leavitt.  I  know  my  father  entered 
the  land  under  the  timber-culture  act.  He  settled  on  the  land  in  1881 
or  '2.' 

"Question  by  Jos.  S.  Home.  'Have  you  ever  heard  anything  about 
Leavitt  having  any  claim  on  this  land? — Answer.  No,  sir.' 

"The  witnesses  on  both  sides  having  testified,  the  speakers  appointed 
proceeded  to  make  their  arguments  in  the  case. 

"  When  the  speakers  had  concluded,  James  E.  Leavitt  was  asked  if 
he  had  anything  further  to  say  and,  in  response,  made  the  following 
statement: 

'"I  bought  Kent  Famsworth's  half  interest  in  the  south  forty  for 
$200.00  in  1883.  A  short  time  after  I  got  notice  from  Birdsall  that 
he  claimed  the  land.  I  talked  with  Birdsall,  and  we  decided  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  river  for  a  line.  Birdsall  was  to  get  forty  acres  in 
the  Butler  entry  for  eighty  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  After 
tbis>  Butler  bought  ten  acres  of  the  forty  he  was  to  deed  to  Birdsall 
from  Birdsall.  Butler  and  Birdsall  had  a  falling  out  and  Birdsall 
came  to  me  and  stated  that  he  did  not  want  the  Butler  forty,  but  if  1 
would  give  him  $150.00  I  could  have  the  land  across  the  river  on  the 
west  side.  We  agreed  that  the  fence  should  be  on  the  west  side  of 
the  river. 

"'I  put  up  160  rods  of  fence,  three  wires,  and  a  pole.  After  the 
line  was  decided  on  I  bought  the  other  forty  of  Kent  Tarns  worth  and 
later  l)ought  the  other  haft  of  the  first  fortv  from  Frank  Famsworth. 
I  fenced  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  with  a  pole  fence  and  it  was 
partly  washed  away.    I  put  up  a  wire  fence  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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river.  The  fence  I  sold  to  Cora  Birdsall  was  on  the  north  of  the  land. 
The  south  fence  is  about  37  rods  long.  Robert  Ross  has  an  interest 
in  it.  I  was  away  when  Birdsall  wanted  money  to  prove  up.  I  wrote 
my  brother  and  told  him  I  was  under  no  obligations  to  furnish  money 
only  for  the  deed,  but  I  tried  to  raise  the  money  anyway  but  could  not. 
I  oftered  to  file  on  the  land  and  deed  him  his  it  he  would  relinquish  his 
entry,  but  he  would  not.     Later  Cora  Birdsall  filed  on  the  land. 

''  ^  The  money  I  paid  to  Cora  Birdsall  was  paid  as  lease  njoney  in  order 
not  to  invalidate  her  claim  against  the  Government.  This  was  done 
by  agreement.  In  1897  I  was  moving  an  ice  house  and  she  forbid  me 
to  move  any  of  my  property  off  the  land.  Some  words  followed. 
Later,  Cora  Birdsall  came  to  my  place  and  wanted  to  know  how  I  felt 
about  the  land  matter,  and  I  told  her  that  I  felt  that  I  had  been  robbed. 
She  asked  me  to  wait  awhile.  Later  she  came  to  my  place  and  stayed 
over  night  and  promised  that  she  would  do  what  was  right.  She  had 
been  counselled  in  the  matter  by  her  bishop.  She  said  she  was  sorry 
she  could  not  take  counsel  from  her  folks.  When  she  got  her  patent 
she  wanted  me  to  come  over  and  talk  with  her  folks  about  the  matter. 
A  short  time  later  I  went  over  and  she  treated  me  with  contempt,  and 
has  done  so  ever  since.  1  told  her  I  intended  to  press  this  matter  in 
the  church  courts.     She  got  her  patent  about  four  years  ago.' 

^^CoRA  Birdsall,  upon  being  asked  if  she  had  anything  further  to 
say.  made  the  following  statement: 

*' '  I  can't  say  anything  about  my  father's  affairs.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about,  brother  Parker  said  1  said  "  I  was  willing  to  do  what  was 
right  about  the  land,"  which  is  not  right.  The  fence  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  is  76  or  80  rods  long.  It  does  not  run  clear  through.  The 
fence  on  the  north  I  bought  from  Leavitt.  I  also  bought  the  fence  on 
the  south  from  Bro.  Ross.  I  sent  Leavitt  notice  in  the  fall  of  1894  to 
move  the  fences  off  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  It  was  not 
so  that  I  made  a  bargain  with  Leavitt  about  the  land.  When  he  did 
not  remove  his  improvements,  I  thought  they  were  mine,  and  I  after- 
wards forbid  him  taking  them. 

"  'What  Leavitt  stated  about  me  promising  to  do  what  was  right 
about  the  land  is  all  false.  I  never  talked  with  him  about  the  land. 
I  homesteaded  the  land.  My  expense  did  not  exceed  sixty  dollars. 
He  has  talked  to  me  about  the  land,  but  I  never  answered  him.' 

"Question  by  Pres.  Seegmiller:  'You  did  not  recognize  Leavitt's 
right  to  the  land,  but  to  the  fence?  How  can  you  explain  this?  You 
don't  believe  Leavitt  had  any  right  to  that  land? — Answer.  No,  sir.' 

"Question  by  Simon  Christensen.  'If  you  were  placed  in  Leavitt's 
place  and  paid  for  the  land  and  possessed  it,  woula  you  feel  right  if 
you  were  treated  as  he  is? — Answer.  Yes,  sir.' 

'"What  have  you  heard  your  father  and  mother  say  about  this 
land  question? — Answer.  Nothing  whatever.' 

"Question  by  Hans  Christensen.  'If  Leavitt  had  entered  the  land 
in  place  of  yourself  when  your  father's  time  expired  and  driven  your 
father  off  from  the  other  part  of  the  land,  would  he  be  doing  riglit? — 
Answer.  Yes.' 

"Question  by  Morten  Jensen.  'Are  you  willing  to  do  what  is  right 
about  this  land? — ^Answer.  Yes.' 

*' '  How  old  are  you? — Answer.  Thirty-three.' 

^Upon  due  consideration  the  presidency  formulated  and  rendered 
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the  following  decision,  which  was  upon  motion  of  Poul  Poulsen  unani- 
mously sustained  by  the  council. 

"  Richfield,  Utah,  October  2»,  1909. 

"  In  this  appeal  case,  brought  from  Bishop  Orson  Magleby's  court, 
in  which  James  E.  Leavitt  is  the  accuser  and  Sister  Cora  Birdsall  is 
the  accused, 

'^Sister  Cora  Birdsall  appeals  from  the  decision  of  Bishop  Orson 
Magleby's  court. 

''On  this  case  we  render  the  following  decision: 

"We  sustain  the  decision  of  Bishop  Magleby's  court,  viz.,  That 
Cora  Birdsall  shall  deed  unto  James  E.  Leavitt  the  northwest  forty 
(40)  acres  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  one  (1)  in  township 
twenty-five  (25)  south,  of  range  four  (4)  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  merid- 
ian, and  that  James  E.  Leavitt  pay  to  Cora  Birdsall  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  dollars  upon  receipt  of  said  deed.  And  we  require  Sister 
Cora  Birdsall  either  to  comply  with  this  decision  or  appeal  to  the  first 
presidency  of  our  church  before  the  10th  day  of  November  next. 

"William  H.  Seegmilleb, 

**  Jos.  S.  HORNB, 

"  Jas.  Christiansen, 

"  Sevier  Stake  Presidency. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  question  asked  Cora 
Birdsall  as  to  whether  she  was  willing  to  abide.  Mr.  Birdsall,  did 
you  or  your  daughter  later  receive  a  notice  from  the  high  council  in 
reference  to  this  finding? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  We  aid. 

Mr.  Tayler.  See  if  that  is  the  next  letter  that  you  received  [hand- 
ing witness  a  paper]! 

Mr.  Birdsall  (after  examining  letter).  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Taylor.  I  offer  that  letter  in  evidence,  and  will  read  ii. 

Mr.  Tayler  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Stake  Clerk, 
Richfield^  TJtahy  January  W^  190S. 
Miss  Cora  Birdsall,  EUmore^  Utah. 

Dear  Sister:  I  am  instructed  by  the  stake  presidency  to  notify  you 
that  unless  you  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  high  council  m  the 
case  of  Leavitt  v.  Binisall  or  appeal  from  the  decision  before  the  10th 
day  of  February,  1903,  the  high  council  will  take  action  against  you 
at  their  next  regular  session,  to  convene  February  20,  1903. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Lauritzen, 
Clerk  of  the  High  OouncU. 

Mr.  Tatlbr.  Did  you  thereupon  undei-take  an  appeal  to  the  first 
presidency! 

Mr.  Birdsall.  My  daughter  let  it  run  on  for  several  months.  She 
got  other  notices,  and  eventually  concluded,  on  Bishop  Goold's  advis- 
ing her,  to  go,  or  she  would  be  cut  off  the  church;  or  rather,  not 
Bishop  Goold.  He  was  the  first  counselor,  I  believe.  He  came  to 
aee  her  about  it 

Mr.  Tatlbr.  Then  she  did  write  to  the  first  presidency  about  iti 

Mr.  Birdsall.  She  did. 
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Mr.  Tatleb.  Look  at  this  letter  and  see  if  this  is  an  answer  that 
was  received  [handing  witness  a  paper]  ? 
Mr.  BiBDSALL.  (After  examining  the  paper.)  That  is  the  answer. 
Mr.  Tayler  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints,  P.  O.  Box  B. 

Salt  Lake  Cnr,  Utah,  March  19^  1903. 
Miss  CoBA  BiBDSALL,  Elsinore, 

Deab  Sisteb:  On  the  21st  ultimo  you  wrote  to  the  presidency  inform- 
ing them  that  false  testimony  had  been  given  in  the  case  of  Leavitt  v. 
Birdsall,  recently  tried  by  the  Sevier  stake  high  council,  and  the  falsity 
of  which  you  were  able  to  prove. 

The  papers  in  the  case  ai*e  now  in  the  hands  of  the  first  presidency 
and  they  mvite  you  to  make  a  statement  in  writing  setting  forth  that 
part  of  the  testimony  regarded  by  you  as  false,  and  to  give  them  also 
the  character  of  the  new  testimony  which  you  would  be  prepared  to 
introduce  were  you  again  to  be  heard  by  the  coucil. 
Yours,  etc., 

Geo.  F.  Gibbs,  Secretary, 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Then  did  she  send  a  communication  to  the  first  presi- 
dency in  respect  to  it?  ^ 

Mr.  BiBDSALL.  She  did  not. 

Mr.  TayLeb.  1  notice  this  letter  is  dated  March  19,  1903.  Did  she, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  receive  this  letter  [handing  witness  a  paper]? 

The  Chaibman.  April  of  the  same  year? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Yes;  April,  1903. 

Mr  BiBDSALL  (after  examining  the  paijer).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleil  I  offer  this  letter,  and  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Office  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints.     P.  O.  Box  B. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  April  10,  1903. 
Miss  CoBA  BiBDSALL,  EUinore. 

Deab  Sisteb:  We  have  carefully  read  your  communication  of  the 
23d  ult.,  setting  forth  exceptions  to  the  decision  rendered  by  the  high 
council  of  the  oevier  stake  in  the  case  of  Leavitt  v.  Birdsall,  and  are 
perfectly  satisfied  that  the  points  raised  by  ^ou  are  not  sufficient  to 
justify  you  in  refusing  to  recognize  former  rights  to  the  land  in  ques- 
tion, and  we  therefore  have  affirmed  the  decision  in  the  case  and 
informed  the  stake  presidency  accordingly. 
Tour  brethren, 

Jos.  F.  Smith, 
John  R.  Windbb, 
Anthon  H.  Lund, 

First  Presidency. 

Mr.  Tatlkb.  Later,  did  you  and  your  daughter  receive  notice  from 
the  clerk  of  the  high  council? 
Mr.  BiBDSALL.  We  did,  1  believe. 
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Mr.  Tayleb.  See  if  this  is  the  first  notice  you  received  [handing 
witness  a  paper]? 
Mr.  BiRDSALL  (after  examining  paper).  That  is  it. 
Mr.  Tayler.  I  offer  this  letter,  and  will  read  it. 
Mr.  Tayler  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Stake  Clerk, 

Eichfield,  Utah,  April  U,  1903. 
Sister  Cora  Bibdsall,  EMnore,  Utah. 

Dear  Sister:  In  a  letter  to  President  Seegmiller  and  counselors, 
dated  April  10,  1903,  the  first  presidency  of  tne  church  render  their 
decision  in  the  case  of  James  E.  Leavitt  v.  Isaac  Birdsall  and  Cora 
Birdsall,  his  daughter,  as  follows: 

"After  carefully  reviewing  the  transcript  of  record  in  the  case  of 
James  £.  I^avitt  v.  Isaac  Birdsall  and  Cora  Birdsall,  his  daughter, 
tried  by  your  high  council  October  21  last,  and  duly  considering  excep- 
tions taken  hy  defendants,  we  hereby  affirm  your  decision  in  said  case." 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  Lauritzen, 
Clerk  of  the  High  Council. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  later  receive  other  letters  from  the  clerk? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  We  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  you  if  these  two  are  letters  you  received 
shorti}'  after  the  last  one  read  from  the  clerk  of  the  high  council  of 
Sevier  stake?     (Handing  papers  to  witness.) 

Mr.  Birdsall  (after  examining  the  papers).  We  received  both  of 
them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  offer  them  both  and  will  read  them. 

Mr  Tayler  thereupon  read  the  letters  referred  to,  as  follows: 

Office  of  Stake  Clerk, 

Richfidd,  Utah.,  May  18,  1903. 
Cora  Birdsall,  Elsinore,  Utah. 

Dear  Sister:  At  the  session  of  the  high  council  held  April  17, 1903, 
you  were  given  till  the  10th  day  of  Alay  in  which  to  compj^'^  with 
the  decision  of  the  first  presidency  in  the  case  of  Leavitt  v.  Birdsall, 
and  you  were  requested  to  notify  the  clerk  on  or  before  that  date  as  to 
what  course  you  decided  to  take  in  this  matter.  At  the  last  session  of 
the  high  council,  held  May  15, 1903,  I  informed  the  council  that  I  had 
heard  nothing  from  you,  and  the  council  was  about  to  take  action 
against  you;  but  in  dicussin^  the  matter  some  of  the  brethren  felt 
that  perhaps  you  did  not  realize  what  the  results  would  be  upon  your 
failure  to  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  first  presidency,  and  it  was 
decided  to  give  you  another  extension  of  time,  and  1  was  ordered  to 
notify  you  that  unless  you  comply  with  the  decision  of  the  first  presi- 
dency in  this  case  on  or  before  June  12,  1903,  and  notify  me  as  clerk 
of  the  high  council  to  that  effect,  the  high  council  will  take  action 
against  you  upon  your  fellowship  at  their  next  regular  session,  June 
19, 1908. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Lauritzen, 

Cleric  of  the  High  CmincU. 
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Office  of  Stake  Clerk, 

Richfidd,  Utah,  June  23,  1903. 
Cora  Birdsall,  Monroe,  Utah. 

Dear  Sister:  By  direction  of  the  stake  presidency,  you  are  hereby 
informed  that  at  t6e  session  of  the  high  council  of  the  Sevier  Stake 
of  Zion  held  June  19, 1903,  you  were  excommunicated  from  theChurch 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
decision  of  the  first  presidency  of  the  church  in  the  case  of  James  E. 
Leavitt  ?\  Cora  Birdsall. 

Very  respectfully,  J.  M.  Laurttzen, 

Stake  Clerk  and  Clerk  of  High  Council. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  Mr.  Birdsall,  after  the  rendering  of  this  deci- 
sion against  your  daughter,  what  occurred  as  to  her  health  and  her 
mind? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Well,  there  was  quite  a  time  intervening  between 

that.     Of  course  she  refused  to  submit  to  it,  and,  being  of  a  religious 

turn  of  mind,  it  wore  upon  her,  apparently,  and  went  on  perhaps — 

what  was  the  date?     Could  you  give  me  the  date? 

.  Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  the  first  finding  of  the  bishop's  court? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  bishop's  court  was  in  1903,  and  the  high  council 
was  in  1902. 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Well,  it  was  perhaps  a  year,  at  least,  1  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  what? 

Mr.  BiuDSALL.  After  this  decision. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  the  bishop's  court? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Of  both  of  them,  or  either  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  The  final  decision,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  The  final  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  a  year  after  the  decision  by  the  first 
presidency,  or  by  the  high  council? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  By  all  of  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  A  year  after  she  was  excommunicated? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  The  final  decision  from  the  first  presidency — she 
held  out  in  opposition  to  it — refused. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Birdsall.  But  it  wore  upon  her  mind  so  that  she  neither  slept, 
nor  ate,  nor  even  drank,  I  was  going  to  say  for  days  together,  and 
eventually  it  seemed  to  affect  her  mind.  After  that  some  of  them 
came — that  is,  some  of  the — well.  Bishop  Jolly,  of  Brooklyn,  came 
there,  and  Hans  Golbransen.  He  came  there  stating  that  he  was 
authorized  by  President  Seegmiller  to  state  to  her — that  is,  he  had 
heard  of  her  condition;  we  had  written  it  of  course  to  them  and  to 
him— that  be  had  heard  of  her  condition,  and  that  on  condition  that 
she  would  comply  with  this  decision,  they  would  rebaptise  her  in  the 
church.     She  still  refused. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  Before  we  go  any  further  along,  you  say  you  had 
written  this  to  President  Seegmiller? 

Mr.  Birdsall  President  Seegmiller. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you,  last  winter  some  time,  write  him  a  letter — 
you  or  your  wife — to  which  he  sent  an  answer? 

Mr.  fiiRDSALL.  Yes;  that  was  before  that. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Look  at  this  letter  I  hand  you,  and  state  if  that  is  the 
answer  you  received  to  the  letter  that  you  and  your  wife  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  BiKDSALL.  We  were  at  St.  George  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL  (after  examining  the  letter).    That  is  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  this  time  she  was  in  the  condition  of  health  you 
have  described? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes;  and  had  been  for  months. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  she  had  not  complied  with  the  order  that  was 
made? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  had  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  offer  this  letter  in  evidence,  and  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler  read  the  letter  referred  to,  as  follows: 

St.  George,  Ut/h,  Fdyruary  4, 190^^ 
Mrs.  Mary  Birdsall,  Eldnare. 

Dear  Sister:  Yours  of  January  24  came  duly  to  hand.  I  have 
read  the  contents  with  interest,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  Cora  is 
in  the  position  you  describe  her  to  be.  Surelv  an  evil  power  is  lead- 
ing her  to  her  destruction.  If  she  wants  relief  from  her  present  situa- 
tion, she  can  obtain  it  by  humbly  complying  with  President  Jos.  F. 
Smith's  decision  in  the  case  brought  against  Tier  by  James  Leavitt,  of 
Joseph.  Heard  first  bj  the  Monroe  bishopric,  then  appealed  to  the 
high  council  of  the  Sevier  stake  of  Zion,  and  then  appealed  to  Jos.  F. 
Smith,  whose  decision  stands  against  her,  and  will  so  stand  until  she 
complies  with  it.  And  while  this  condition  is  maintained  she  will  be 
in  distress  and  misery.  Her  only  relief  will  bo  in  complying  with 
President  Smith's  wishes. 

You  say  she  has  never  broken  a  rule  of  the  church. 

You  forget  that  in  this  case  she  has  done  so  by  failing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  mouthpiece  of  God. 

I  pray  God  to  bless  her,  that  humility  may  possess  her  soul  and  lead 
her  to  do  that  which  the  president  reouires  her  to  do.     If  she  can't  do 
this,  I  fear  for  her  happiness  here  ana  hereafter. 
I  am,  yours  in  the  Gospel, 

Wm.  H.  Seegmiller. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  what  was  her  condition  ? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  It  was  just  the  same.  Of  course,  at  times  she  was 
rational  and  at  other  times  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  she  was  out  of  her  mind  at  times  ? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  was  out  of  her  mind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  where  was  shelf 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  At  home. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  tell  us  if  anything  else  occurred  afterwards. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  After  this  had  went  on  in  this  way — and  of  course 
every  one  knew  it;  it  became  a  public  matter 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  There  was  quite  an  intei*vening  time,  and  Hans 
Golbransen  came  to  the  house  and  said  he  was  authorized — he  had  been 
to  the  priesthood  meeting  at  Richfield,  and  he  was  authorized  by  Presi- 
dent Seegmiller  to  tell  her  that  if  she  would  comply  with  the  decision 
that  they  would  baptize  her  into  the  church,  or  relwtptize  her,  rather. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all? 
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Mr.  B1KD6ALL.  Well,  the  evening  before  and  that  morning  she  had 
become  quite  violent.  That  is,  we  could  not  restrain  her  in  any  way. 
She  seemed  to  know  nothing.  She  paced  the  floor;  and  he  came  with 
the  intention,  1  suppose 

Mr.  Taylbr.   Who  came? 

Mr.  BiRDSALX..  This  Bishop  Jolly  came.  That  was  the  bishop  of 
our  ward,  Brooklyn  ward. 

Mr.  Tatleb.   les. 

Mr.  B1RD8AIX.  He  came  and  desired  to  anoint  her;  that  is,  for  her 
relief;  and  she  went  into  the  front  room  and  locked  the  door.  His 
counselor,  I  think,  Mr. 

Mr.  Tayler  (after  a  pause).  Never  mind  the  name. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Well,  his  counselor,  at  any  rate,  was  with  him.  She 
went  in  and  locked  the  door  and  wouldn't  see  them.  Of  course,  she 
took  turns,  first  oneway  and  then  another.  At  times  she  would  speak 
to  some  one  and  at  other  times  she  wouldn't  even  speak — that  is,  give 
an  answer  to  a  (][uestion,  apparently  as  if  she  had  never  heard  it.  It 
would  go  unnoticed.  Bishop  Jollv  asked  me  to  go  in  the  room  and 
counsel  her;  that  is,  to  submit  to  this;  that  is,  to  be  anointed,  and  also 
to  abide  by  this  decision.  I  told  him  that  that  I  could  not  do.  I  told 
him  I  would  go  in  and  tell  her  what  he  said  and  it  would  be  for  her  to 
decide  what  she  wished  to  do  in  the  matter.  I  went  in  and  told  her. 
I  came  out  again  and  told  him  her  answer — no;  she  made  no  answer 
whatever.  Sne  made  no  remark.  I  simply  said  what  I  had  to  say  and 
walked  out  again.  .  Well,  yes,  she  did.  She  told  me  that  he  could 
come  to  the  door.  That  was  the  answer  she  gave.  He  went  to  the 
door  and  opened  thedoo'r  a  little  and  spoke  to  her  and  talked  with  her. 
Of  course,  1  don't  remember  what  he  said  now.  At  least,  1  don't  know 
that  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Tayuer.  Did  anything  happen  that  day?  He  simply  talked 
and  went  away,  did  he? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  was  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  later  on,  Mr.  Birdsall,  did  your  daughter  finally 
make  the  deed? 

Mr.  B1RO6ALL.  She  did,  I  believe.  Of  course,  I  have  never  seen 
the  deed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  about  when  it  was  she  made  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  It  was  just  after  she  was  re  baptized,  whenever  that 
was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  her  say  why  she  made  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Hear  her  say? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Birdsall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  she  spoken  to  you  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whether  she  voluntarily  made  the  deed  or  not,  or 
whether 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Well,  when  1  left  home — that  is,  she  had  heard  the 
summons  read — and  when  I  left  home  she  told  her  mother  to  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  particularly  to  understand  that  it  was  forced  upon  her. 

Mr,  WoBTHiNGTON.  She  told  her  mother  and  her  mother  told  you? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Her  mother  told  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  the  committee  take  a  recess  at  this  time? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  the  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  2  o'clock. 
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The  committee  (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  took  a  recess  until 
2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER  RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

TESTIMONT  OF  ISAAC  BIBDSALIr— Continued. 

Isaac  Birdsall,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further.  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  believe  that  was  alll  wantea  to  ask  Mr.  Birdsall. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Birdsall,  when  was  your  daughter  rebaptized? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Do  you  mean  the  date? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Birdsall.  I  don't  believe  I  could  give  you  the  date. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  when? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  It  was  at  the  last  conference,  I  believe,  in  Rich- 
field— that  is,  the  stake  conference. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  it  be  this  year? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  This  year,  1904. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  about  when  in  this  year? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  1  don't  remember  the  month.     Lc  t  me  see. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  it  be  after  July? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  I  think  it  was  the  September  conference,  if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken.     At  any  i-ate,  it  was  somewhere  about  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  was  your  daughter  living  at  home  when  she 
gave  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  She  was  living  at  home.  That  was  her  home,  but 
she  was  with  her  sister  in  Richfield. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  she  gave  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  When  she  gave  the  deed;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  your  daughter  living  at  home  now? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  She  is  at  home  now — has  been  for  two  or  three 
months. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  this  time  that  she  was  being  urged  to  give 
the  deed  and  after  her  excommunication  from  the  cnurcn,  did  you 
urge  her  not  to  give  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Did  1  urge  her? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  urge  her  not  to  give  the  deed? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  her  own  determination? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  It  was  her  own  determination. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  the  way  through? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  I  said  nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  now? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  At  present? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Birdsall.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  sever  your  connection  with  the 
church? 

Mr.  Birdsall.  Well,  if  you  remember  the  evidence  that  I  gave 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  I  asked  you  was  when  you  severed  your  con- 
nection with  the  church. 
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Mr.  BiHDSALL.  The  date  I  can't  give.  I  was  going  to  give  the 
circumstance. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No;  I  do  not  want  the  circumstance.  Was  it  a  year 
ago? 

Mr.  BiKDSALL.  I  made  no  note  of  it.  It  was  when  the^  came  to 
offer  the  baptism  if  she  would  abide  the  decision — the  time  that  I 
speak  of. 

Mr.  Van  Con.  That  was  about  in  1903? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  in  the  spring  of  1903,  or  per- 
haps in  1904,  wouldn't  that  be?     I  think  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  your  daughter  ever  tell  you  that  she  was  forced 
to  give  the  deed? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  did  not  directly  tell  me  so. 

Mr.  Van  Coir.  That  is  what  I  asked  you,  if  she  told  you. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  No,  she  did  not;  not  direct. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  were  your  daughter's  religious  habits  as  touch- 
ing the  Mormon  faith?    I  mean  was  she  devout  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  She  was  devout — very  strong  in  the  faith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  any  special  work  that  she  did  in  the  church 
or  for  the  church  people? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  1  couldn't  say  as  to  that.  She  was  a  great  deal  in  the 
temple  for  several  vears. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wnat  did  she  do  in  the  temple? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Working,  I  suppose.  That  is,  doing  perhaps  her 
own  work  and  some  others'.  Of  course  I  couldn't  say  as  to  tnat,  because 
I  wasn't  there  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  she  did  any  work  among  her 
Mormon  neighbors? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Right  there  at  home? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  I  couldn't  say.     Perhaps  she  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  in  your  direct  examination  that  she  was  of 
the  religious  temperament? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  1  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  S.  G.  Clark? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  Samuel  G.  Clark?  I  do.  That  Is,  1  might  say  I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  but  of  course  I  have  known  him, 
seen  him,  talked  with  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  occupy  any  position  in  the  church? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  1  could  not  say.  I  suppose  he  does.  I  iust  simply 
suppose  it  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Simon  Christensen? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  1  know  him  by  sight. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  position  does  he  hold  in  the  church,  if  any? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  That  I  do  not  know.     I  could  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  one  of  the  high  council  that  tried  this  case? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  believe  he  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Virginius  Bean? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  do  not,  only  by  sight. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  what  position  he  holds? 

Mr.  BiRDSALL.  I  do  not.  This  is  m  Richfield.  I  will  explain  that. 
It  is  in  Richfield,  and  therefore  I  am  not  much  acouainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Richfield? 
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Mr.  BiBDSALL.  About  11  miles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  Mr.  Budge  f ot 
a  few  questions,  to  save  recalling  him  as  a  witness  later  in  our  own 
case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  wait  until  I  finish  this  subject,  which  will 
be  but  a  moment? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Certainly  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  offer  in  evidence  a  certified 
copy  of  a  warranty  deed  given  hy  Cora  Birdsall  to  James  E.  Leavitt 
It  is  very  short,  and  1  will  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler  thereupon  read  the  paper  referred  to,  as  follows: 

WARRANTY   DEED. 

Cora  Birdsall,  unmarried,  grantor,  of  Monroe,  county  of  Sevier, 
State  of  Utah,  hereby  convey  and  warrant  to  James  E.  lieavitt,  gran- 
tee, of  Joseph,  Sevier  Countv,  Utah,  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, the  following  described  tract  of  land  in  Sevier  County,  State  of 
Utah: 

The  NW.  i  of  the  SE.  i  of  sec.  1,  T.  25  S.,  R.  4  W.,  of  the  Salt 
Lake  meridian  in  Utah,  and  containing  40  acres,  situate  in  the  SE. 
i  of  sec.  1,  T.  25  S.,  R.  4  W.,  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

Witness  the  hand  of  said  grantor  this  11th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1904. 

Cora  Birdsall. 
Signed  in  the  presence  of — 
Simon  Christensen, 
ViRGiNius  Bean. 

State  of  Utah,  County  of  Sevier^  ss: 

On  this  11th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1904,  personally  api)eared  before 
me,  Cora  Birdsall,  an  unmarried  woman,  the  signer  of  the  above  instru- 
ment, who  duly  acknowledged  to  me  that  she  executed  the  same. 
[seal.]  S.  G.  Clark, 

Notary  PiMic. 
My  commission  expires  August  29,  1907. 

Filed  for  record  and  recorded  this  26th  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1904,  at 
10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Alveretta  Olson, 
County  Recordei\  Sevier  County^  Utah. 
By  Sarah  Hansen,  Deputy. 

State  op  Utah, 

County  of  Sevier^  ss: 
I,  Alveretta  Olson,  county  recorder  in  and  for  Sevier  County,  Utah, 
do  hereby  certify  that  the  annexed  instrument  is  a  full,  true,  and  cor- 
rect copy  of  the  deed  from  Cora  Birdsall  to  James  E.  Levitt,  as 
found  in  the  records  of  Sevier  County,  Utah,  and  recorded  in  book 
"28"  of  deeds,  on  page  13. 
Witness  my  hana  and  official  seal  this  12th  day  of  December,  1904. 
[seal.  ]  Alveretta  Olsen, 

County  Recorder^  Sevier  County, 
By  Chas.  J.  Olson,  Deputy. 
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The  Chaibman.  Whom  did  you  want  to  recall,  Mr.  Van  Cott? 
Mr.  Van  C!ott.  Mr.  William  Budge. 

TS8TIM0NT  OF  WILLIAM  BTTDOE— Continued. 

WiUJAM  Budge,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Your  name  is  William  Budge,  and  you  were  on  the 
stand  within  two  or  three  days? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  being  a  president  of  the  stake,  were  you  a 
bishop  in  the  Mormon  Church'^ 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  briefly  whether  or  not  you 
ever  took  jurisdiction  of  any  cases  involving  the  title  to  land;  and  if 
not,  why  not  2 

Mr.  Budge.  Involving  the  title  to  land — the  title  given  by  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Budge.  No;  I  never  entertained  any  complaint  of  that  nature, 
although  some  have  been  made  to  me,  in  view  ox  adjudication  by  the 
church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  the  question  was.  Why  did  you  not  take  juris- 
diction if 

Mr.  Budge.  Because  the  president  of  the  church  has  ^ven  direc- 
tions, to  myself  and  1  believe  to  all  the  presidents  and  bishops,  that 
they  shall  not  entertain  the  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Which  president  gave  such  instruction  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  believe  all  of  the  presidents,  but  two,  particularly. 
One  has  instructed  me  himself,  and  I  have  a  letter  in  my  possession — 
not  here,  however — that  was  written  by  President  Taylor,  as  far  back 
perhaps  as  ten  years  ago,  to  the  president  of  the  Fremont  stake  in 
Idaho.  A  question  was  sent  to  President  Taylor  in  regard  to  a  diffi- 
culty between  two  men.  One  man  squatted  on  a  quarter  section.  He 
lived  there  two  or  three  years,  and  intended  to  make  his  home  there, 
but  had  taken  no  steps  according  to  law  to  secure  the  land.  One  day 
he  noticed  that  somelbody  had  put  down  material,  seemingly  in  view  of 
building  a  house  a  little  way  from  the  house  that  he  had  built  on  it. 
and  it  alarmed  him  a  little.  So  he  went  at  once  to  the  land  office  ana 
found  that  this  particular  man  who  had  laid  down  the  material  had 
been  there  and  secured  the  quarter  section.  So  this  question  was 
brought  up  before  the  president  of  the  stake,  and  he  submitted  the 
matter  to  President  Taylor.  President  Taylor  stated  that  the  land 
certainly  belonged  to  the  man  who  had  complied  with  the  Government 
conditions,  and  that  man  got  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  say  during  President  Taylor's  administration. 
Was  not  that  more  than  ten  years  ago? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  1  am  not  sure  now  long  it  was.  I  say  it  must  be 
ten  years;  probably  more. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Then  President  Taylor  did  decide  that  case? 

Mr.  Budge.  He  did  say  that  the  gentleman  who  complied  with  the 
GoyemmeDt  conditions  owned  the  land. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  the  man  who  had  complied  with  the  Govern- 
ment conditions? 

Mr.  Budge.  I  am  not  prepared  to  sav  what  his  name  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  tne  president  knew  the  man  and  referred  to 
some  particular  man  who  had  complied  with  the  Government  conditions  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  when  he  said  what  he  did  say,  he  settled  that 
case,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Budge.  Well,  the  two  men  were  both  satisfied. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  the  man  who  did  not  get  anything  was  satisfied  ? 

Mr.  Budge.  He  was  satisfied  that  he  did  not  occupy  any  legal  right 
to  the  land. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Budge,  why  you  were  recalled  to  be 
asked  this  question.  Do  you  understand  that  this  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  Birdsall  land  indicates  to  you  that  the  president  of  the  church 
and  the  high  council  of  Sevier  Stake  and  the  bishop's  court  in  Monroe 
Ward  never  did  pass  upon  the  title  to  that  piece  oi  land? 

Mr.  Budge.  No,  sir;  but  it  impressed  me  that  these  gentlemen  made 
a  mistake,  being  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  difliculty.  Tliat 
is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  that  the  bishop's  court  did  not  know  it  was 
a  land  case? 

Mr.  Budge.  It  is  simply  my  suggestion,  my  thought,  because  1 
am  conversant  with  the  fact  that  the  church  gave  instnictions  in 
regard  to  that  thing,  that  the  church  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  deci- 
sion of  the  Government — to  interfere  with  anv  decision. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  this  witness  further,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  not  now. 

The  Chairman.  Shall  he  remain  here? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  if  I  have  any  more  to  go  into.  I  do  not  care  to 
do  it  now. 

The  CILA.IRMAN.  You  will  be  excused,  then,  Mr.  Budge,  for  the 
present,  but  will  remain  until  to-morrow. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JOHN  HENRY  SMITH— Continued. 

John  Henry  Smith,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  questions 
about  which  I  am  not  entirely  clear.  Have  you  ever  been  engaged  in 
foreign  missions  at  all? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  missionary  work  you  make  use  of  the  Book 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  main  book? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  the  Bible  is  the  main  book  we  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Mormon  Bible? 

Mr.  SMrrn.  No,  sir— well,  the  Saint  James  translation  of  the  Bible. 

The  Chairman.  You  use  the  Mormon  Bible? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  the  Mormon  Bible — the  Christian  Bible. 

The  Chairman.  But  I  mean  the  Bible  that  was  found  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Book  of  Mormon  and  the  Mormon  Bible  are  two 
different  propositions. 
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The  Chairman.  Yon  use  the  Book  of  Mormon? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  use  the  Book  of  Mormon;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  does  not  contain  the  doctrine  of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  teaching  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  does? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  make  use  of  that  in  your  foreign  mission- 
ary work? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  make  use  of  them  all. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  which  I  was  not 
entirely  clear.  You  say  a  large  portion  of  ^'our  converts,  or  very 
many,  come  from  foreign  countries — Great  Bntain  or  other  countries. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  these  converts  come  over  separately  or  do  you 
wait  until  a  certain  number  have 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  generally  arranged;  it  used  to  be  when  I  was  there; 
we  made  a  publication  of  the  sailings  of  the  steamships  with  which  we 
did  our  business,  say  about  four  sailings  a  year,  and  anybod}^  wishing 
to  emigrate  to  Utah,  having  the  money  to  do  so,  made  their  arrange- 
ment with  us.  They  were  put  in  charge  of  some  experienced  men, 
who  took  charge  of  them  ana  traveled  with  them  until  they  arrived  at 
Salt  Lake,  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  1  was  not  clear  about.  You  did  not 
leave  these  people,  when  they  were  converted,  to  come  over  and  drift 
here  without  a  guide  or  without  some  directions? 

Mr.  Smith.  Where  they  applied  to  us.  Many  of  them  have  come 
of  themselves. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  usually  applied  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  they  usually  came  through  our  emigration  bureau. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  they  to  go  usually? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  landed  at  Salt  Lake;  and  the  old  form  was  that 
the  people  of  the  town  used  to  gather  up  food  for  them  and  attend  to 
their  wants. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  particular  about  that;  but  Salt  Lake,  in 
Utah,  was  the  destination  generally? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  that  point  they  were  distributed? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  distributed  themselves  to  the  sections  where  they 
had  friends  or  to  which  they  had  designed  themselves  to  go. 

Mr.  Tatler.  1  suppose  in  many  instances  the}'  did  as  many  other 
immigrants  would  do,  they  would  be  induced  to  go  to  certaiir  places 
by  reason  of  having  relatives  or  friends  from  the  old  country  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  most  generally  the  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  suppose  the  church  sometimes  provides  funds  for 
those  who  are  not  ready  to  pay  their  own  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  the  years  gone  bv  there  was  what  was  known  as  the 
emigration  fund  that  was  provided  by  the  church;  but  that  was  soon 
exhausted.  Individuals  personally  helped  their  friends,  but  the  church 
has  itself  done  very  little  in  the  emigration  bureau  for  a  long  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  Mormons  around 
Baker  City  and  Lagrange,  Oreg.,  are  there  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dubois.  And  in  other  parts  of  Oregon.  About  how  uany 
would  you  think  tliere  are  in  Oi'Cffon? 

.     Mr.  Smith.  I  should  presume  there  are  possibly  3,000,  but  that  may 
be  an  exaggerated  statement. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  was  a  little  curious  to  know  the  number  myself. 

Mr.  Smiih.  They  are  scattered  all  over  Oregon  proper,  and  even  in 
Washington. 

The  QiAiBMAN.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  about  that.  They  are  in 
Washington  State  also  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  there  in  Washington? 

Mr.  Smith.  1  could  not  say  with  any  certainty  at  all.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  In  Washington  and  Oregon  and  the  States  you 
mentioned  before? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  1  may  have  given  a 
misapprehension,  Senator,  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  punish- 
ment; that  is,  the  dealing  with  men. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  right  to  correct  any  statement  you 
desire. 

Mr.  Smith.  The  dealing  with  a  man  who  might  be  an  apostle  or  elder 
of  the  church  who  may  have  gone  into  polygamy.  The  impression  I 
left,  one  of  mv  friends  suggests,  is  that  the  church  took  no  cognizance 
of  moral  derelictions  or  violations  of  polygamy,  so  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  without  the  law  first  took  cognizance  of  them.  Now,  1  did 
not  mean  to  make  that  impi'ession.  The  bishop  of  every  waitl  is  a 
competent  tribunal  to  consider  an}'  case,  and  those  cases  come  bj'  appeal, 
as  you  have  seen  here,  from  the  bishop  to  the  high  council,  and  from 
the  high  council  to  the  presiding  authority  of  the  church.  The  apos- 
tles themselves  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  trying  these  cases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  question,  Mr.  Smith,  that  I  neglect^  to  ask  you: 
Wore  you  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  apostles  when  Mr.  Penrose 
was  elected  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Ye^,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  unanimous? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  it  was  unanimous;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  1  did  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  say  certainly  that  it  was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  desire,  even  if  it  were  proper,  to  go  into  the 
internal  discussion  that  may  have  occurred  there;  but  was  there  much 
discussion  on  the  subjects  " 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  some  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  I  suppose  that  Mr.  Penrose  was  recognized  by  the 
apostles,  or  those  who  were  there,  as  an  old  and  eminent  and  able  rep- 
resentative of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  it  was  thought  that  it  was  due  to  him  and  to  the 
church  that  he  be  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Woodrufi^i 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  surrounding  his  choice  there  were  no  pecul- 
iar circumstances? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  simply  a  just  recognition  of  the  efforts  of  a  well- 
spent  life — a  man  over  71  years  of  age. 
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Mr.  Tayleb.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  polygamist  was  probably  never 
discussed  or  thought  of? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  thought  any  polygamy  that  might  exist  in  his  case 
could  not  harm  anybody  in  the  world.  l*hat  is,  it  was  not  mentioned, 
so  far  ae  that  is  concerned.  He  is  an  old  man;  the  ladies  who  have 
lived  with  him  are  old  ladies. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Penrose  has  told  us  he  is  73.  Do  you 
know  how  old  his  wives  are? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  judge  they  are  possibly  60.     I  don't  know  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then,  if  1  understand  you,  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  polygamist  had  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  his  being  elected 
an  apostle  f 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  that  question  is  settled,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  our  country.     Men  must  obey  the  law  of  their  land. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  they? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  trying  to.  I  have  tried  the  very  hardest  kind 
m^elf. 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  you  say,  however,  you  have  not  succeeded? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  admit  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  succeeded  up  to  date? 

Mr.  Smith.  No;  not  up  to  date. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  who  is  your  next  witnesses? 

Mr.  Tayleb.  William  Balderston. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  BALDERSTON. 

WnjLiAM  Balderston,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testitied  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Balderston,  where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  Boise,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Balderston.  A  little  over  thirteen  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  live  before  you  went  to  Boise? 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  your  business? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  of  a  newspaper  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  now  the  editor  of  the  Boise  Statesman  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  prior  to  going  to  Boise  were  you  in  the  same 
business? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  was  in  the  same  business  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  so  to  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  went  to  Salt  Lake  in  the  early  part  of  1891. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Were  you  in  the  newspaper  business? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  I  was  there  the  greater  part  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  newspaper  were  you  connected  with? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  was  called  the  ^It  Lake  Times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  the  Salt  Lake  Times  still  informing  the  public,  or 
is  it  dead? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  it  is  dead,  like  a  good  many  others  that  have 
gone  before  it. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  It  lasted  after  you  left,  a  while,  did  it? 
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Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  it  lasted  for  some  time  after  I  left.  I  did 
not  entirely  kill  it. 

Mr.  Taixer.  What  was  the  politics  of  the  Salt  Lake  Times?  I  do 
not  want  you  to  go  into  detail,  but  I  want  to  get  the  atmosphere  of 
your  life  in  the  West.  How  did  it  stand  as  to  the  Mormons?  Was  it 
pro  or  anti  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  paper  was — I  don't  know  whether  I  would 
call  it  pro-Mormon.  It  t(K)k  up  what  was  known  as  the  party  division 
fight  that  year  in  Utah  and  was  Republican  in  politics. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  view  did  it  take  as  to  the  probable  future  course 
of  the  Mormons  and  the  Mormon  Church  respecting  the  practice  of 
polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  took  the  view  that  that  question  had  been 
entirely  settled  by  the  manifesto  of  the  previous  year. 

Mr.  "Tayler.  And  what  as  to  the  continuance  of  those  who  had 
taken  plural  wives  in  the  plural  relation? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  understanding  was  that  the  practice  of  polyg- 
am}-  in  every  sense  had  ceased  and  was  not  to  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  sometimes  have  definitions  of  polygamy,  and  your 
answer  may  not  be  understood  later  on.  When  j^ou  say  tne  practice 
of  pol3^amy,  you  mean  the  living  in  polygamous  relations? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  what  1  mean,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  at  that  time  a  division  along  party  lines, 
was  there,  or  a  movement  started  toward  a  division? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  movement  started  that  spring  or  early  that 
year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Prior  to  that  time  the  division  had  been  generally 
church  and  antichurch? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Church  and  antichurch. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Liberal  party  and  People's  Party? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Those  were  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  perhaps  People's  and  Liberal.     Is  that  light? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Well,  the  People's  Party  was  constituted  of  Mor- 
mons and  the  Ijiberal  party  of  non-Mormons. 

Mr.  TAn.ER.  So  I  understood.  Then  in  consequence  of  this  impres- 
sion and  conviction  that  arose  out  of  the  manifesto  and  the  declara- 
tions of  the  prominent  Mormons,  it  was  thought  the  time  had  come 
when  the  people  in  Utah  might  organize  along  the  ordinary  political 
lines  that  interested  the  rest  of  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  thereupon 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  nim  state,  Mr.  Tayler,  what  happened 
there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  your  memory  or  your 
pertinacity  that  is  disturbing  you.  We  went  over  this.  VfQ  had  this 
told  to  us  very  fully,  and  it  is  in  the  printed  testimony  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  are  a  good  many  things  in  the  printed 
testimony  that  we  do  not  think  are  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  we  all  agree  upon  these  substantial  points;  but 
I  was  not  going  to  lead  him  even  then.  And  thereupon,  then  what 
occurred  respecting  this  organization  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  party  organization,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Baldbbston.  Well,  the  Democratic  party  was  organized  in 
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Utah  and  the  Republican  party  was  organized  there.  An  effort  was 
made  to  have  both  the  ola  parties  disband.  The  People's  Party  was 
dislmuded. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  church  party? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  the  church  party.  The  Liberal  party 
refused  to  disband  until  perhaps  it  was  two  years  later.  It  held 
together  some  two  years. 

Mr.  Tatler.  It  did  disband  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Finally  it  disbanded. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  during  the  time  you  were  in-  Salt  Lake  you 
were  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  discussion  of  questions  relating  to  the 
Mormon  Church  and  its  people? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  that  was  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  that 
year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  went  to  Idaho.  Did  you  then  become  editor 
of  the  Boise  Statesman? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  continued  as  editor  ever  since? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Practically  ever  since,  with  an  intermission  of 
onlv  a  few  months. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  the  late  fall  of  1891  I  went  to  Boise. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  the  time  that  you  went  to  Boise  was  the  Mormon 

Question  acute  in  Idaho?  Or,  tell  us  what  was  the  situation  as  you 
iscerned  it  as  a  newspaper  man  in  the  light  of  what  you  saw  then  and 
of  your  experience  since  as  giving  character  to  what  did  exist  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  Idaho  the  entire  Mormon  people  had  been  dis- 
franchised bv  the  legislation  of  the  first  session  of  the  legislature,  and 
very  soon  after  1  went  there  I  discovered  that  the  feeling  prevailed 
among  most  people  that  in  view  of  the  manifesto  it  would  be  perhaps 
wise  to  restore  the  great  mass  of  them  who  were  nonpolygamous  to 
the  franchise.  That  feeling  grew  until  in  the  late  summer  or  fall  of 
•  1892  the  Republican  party  in  its  platform  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
such  a  course,  and  in  the  next  legislature,  the  legislature  of  1893,  the 
Mormons  were  restored  to  the  franchise;  that  is,  the  nonpolygamous 
Mormons.  What  we  designate  as  a  test  oath  that  applied  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  church  was  removed  at  that  session. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  still  left  the  iK)lygamous  Mormons  disfranchised  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  They  were  still  left  disfranchised. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  became  of  that  law? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Well,  the  polygamous  Mormons  are  disfranchised 
by  our  constitution;  but  the  legislation  of  1893  left  the  statutory  quali- 
fications for  su^rage  corresponding  exactly  with  those  of  the  constitu- 
tion; but  in  the  session  of  1895  the  law  was  further  amended — that  is, 
the  statute  was  amended — so  as  to  eliminate  all  reference  to  polygamy 
and  polygamists.  In  other  words,  an  effort  was  made  by  legislative 
action  to  remove  the  constitutional  inhibition,  and  in  that  condition  the 
statute  stands  yet. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  to-day  you  have  a  constitutional  provision  dis- 
franchising polygamists? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  have  no  law  on  the  statute  books  which  dis« 
franchises  them? 
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Mr.  Balderston.  No;  we  have  no  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  the  contrary,  a  law  which  was  in  force  to  that  effect 
has  been  repealed? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Has  been  repealed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  further,  Mr.  Balderston,  has  occurred  in  your 
State  respecting  this  anti-Mormon  or  antipolygaraous  legislation  or 
constitutional  provision  'i 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  the  session.  I  think,  of  1897,  a  resolution  was 
introduced  in  the  legislature  to  suoniit  the  question  of  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  That  resolution  was  offered  by  a  Mormon 
member.  I  do  not  think  he  is  an  acting  Moi*mon — a  man  known  as  a 
Mormon  in  that  country.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  member  of 
the  church  or  not.  That  resolution,  however,  was  never  pushed  for- 
ward. It  was  dropped.  The  understanding  at  the  time  was  that  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  Mormon  people  to  have  the  constitution  revised 
in  respect  to  polygamy.  I  do  not  recall  that  any  further  step  was 
taken  in  that  direction  until  at  the  session  two  years  ago.  It  was 
talked  of  sometimes,  but  no  definite  step  was  taken  until  two  years  ago 
this  winter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tell  us  what  occurred  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Late  in  the  session  a  resolution  was  introduced 
in  the  senate,  providing  for  the  submission  to  the  vote  of  the  people  the 
question  of  catling  a  constitutional  convention.  It  was  hurried  through 
tne  senate  and  sent  into  the  house  and  hurried  through  there,  provid- 
ing for  the  submission  of  that  question  to  the  electors  at  the  succeed- 
ing election.  It  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  those  of  us 
who  thought  we  understood  what  was  beneath  it,  and  subsequently, 
when  the  question  was  raised,  it  caused  considerable  agitation,  and 
those  who  were  interested  in  politics  were  considerably  concerned  to 
know  what  to  do  about  this  question.  The  disposition  everywhere 
was  to  vote  that  down — that  is,  among  the  non -Mormon  people — the 
belief  prevailing  that  if  we  called  a  constitutional  convention  some 
means  would  be  found  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  of  withdrawing 
this  safeguard,  as  we  term  it,  of  our  constitution.  Finally,  last  sum- 
mer, during  the  summer,  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  who  is  a 
Mormon,  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  that  matter  had  not 
been  properly  submitted,  and  therefore  it  could  not  go  on  the  ballot, 
and  that  disposed  of  the  matter  then. 

Mr.  Tayler.  During  the  session  of  the  legislature  at  which  this 
resolution  providing  for  the  calling  of  the  constitutional  convention 
was  adoptea  did  you  see  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  1  saw  him  in  February,  1  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  had  a  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  had  a  talk  with  him  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tell  us  what  that  conversation  was. 

Mr.  Balderston.  As  nearly  as  I  can  recall  the  conversation.  Apostle 
Smith  took  me  aside  in  the  hotel  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  the  time 
had  oome  when  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  could  be  submitted 
eliminating  what  he  termed  those  provisions  which  were  objectionable 
to  his  people.  We  did  not  discuss  the  matter.  1  answered  very 
promptlv  tnat  the  time  had  not  come — that  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
do  anything  of  the  kind,  and  he  remarked  then  that  all  bis  friends 
there  had  told  him  the  same  thing. 
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Mr.  TATiiER.  How  long  was  this  before  the  resolution  was  actually 
introduced  and  passed? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  That  was  about  two  weeks.  The  resolution  passed 
the  house  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  I  think  it  was  the  21st  of  February 
I  had  this  conversation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  the  resolution  pass  the  senate? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  resolution  passed  the  senate  on  the  2d  of 
March. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  when  it  was  introduced? 

Mr.  Balderston,  No;  I  do  not  know  when  that  was  introduced  in 
the  senate. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  any  newspaper  comment  on  the  resolution 
and  its  significance  prior  to  its  passage? 

Mr.  Balderston.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  any  public  discussion  of  it  so  far  as  you 
know  before  it  passed? 

Mr.  Balderston.  None,  excepting  a  speech  made  by  a  member 
just  as  it  passed  through  the  house.  The  floor  leader  there  made  some 
remarks  on  it  as  it  was  going  through. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  it  was  going  through? 

Mr.  Balderston.  As  it  was  going  through.  In  fact,  his  talk  was 
about  the  first  intimation  most  of  us  had  that  such  a  question  was 
pending. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  any  rate,  it  passed  promptly. 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  passed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  then  was  the  policy  determined  on  hj  those  who 
were  opposed  to  it,  and  so  far  as  you  had  anything  to  do  with  forming 
that  policy  or  knowing  what  it  was? 

Mr.  Balderston.  &)me  of  us  held  a  council  over  the  matter.  We 
found  this  matter  to  have  gone  through  without  our  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  at  it  or  to  sav  anything  about  it,  and  we  determined 
then  the  wisest  thing  to  do  would  be  to  keep  it  in  the  background  for 
the  time  being,  until  the  time  for  the  election  approached,  until  we 
would  have  time  to  see  how  people  felt  about  it,  and  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  bring  out  an  organized  campaign  against  it.  That  work 
was  being  done  when  I  think  this  investigation  here  precipitated  the 
matter.  There  was  no  agitation  at  the  time,  and  none  for  several 
months  afterwards. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  the  opinion  of  this  conference  as  to  what 
would  be  the  result  if  you  organized  to  contest  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  or  this  resolution  providing  for  the  constitutional  con- 
vention? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  were  thoroughly  satisfied  we  could  defeat  the 
resolution.  Our  opinion  was  that  the  folks  who  had  brought  the 
matter  forward  were  rather  depending  on  the  people  not  getting  at  the 
right  idea  of  it;  that  the  resolution  would  be  adopted  without  any  agi- 
tation; and  we  determined  it  was  better  to  hold  our  hand  in  reserve 
and  let  that  impression  ]^revail  just  as  long  as  possible,  so  the  organi- 
zation might  be  on  our  side  rather  than  on  theirs  when  the  contest  of 
strength  came. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  roll  call  in  either 
house  on  this  resolution? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  suppose  there  was,  but  I  have  no  knowledge  on 
that  subject. 

»— voii  2—06  M 2S 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  Mormon 
attorney-general  re^specting  tlie  reason  why  he  decided  that  it  was 
not  legal  to  put  this  on  the  ticket — submit  it  to  the  people? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  if  there  is  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  be  proven  here  it  ought  to  be  proved  b)-  tte 
Mormon  attorney-general  aforesaid. 

Mr.  Taylek.  No;  I  am  proceeding  to  get  the  conversation  between 
this  witness  and  the  law  officer  of  the  State,  who  is  a  Mormon,  as  to 
his  participation  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  1  objcct  to  proviug  his  participation  in  it  by 
his  saying  what  his  participation  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  could  not  participate  without  saying  something. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  are  not  asking  him  what  he  said  when  he 
was  participating,  but,  as  I  understand,  wnat  he  told  this  witness  long 
after  the  resolution  had  passed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  It  is  a  perfectly  clear  case  of  hearsay  evidence, 
and  would  not  even  be  offered  in  any  court  of  justice  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  doutJt  at  all  of  the  propriety  of  it  in  this 
kind  of  inquiry,  where  we  are  undertaking  to  get  the  state  of  the 

gublic  mind  and  the  action  of  those  who  represent  the  Mormon 
Shurch. 

The  Chairman.  Witness,  was  any  reason  assigned  by  the  attorney- 
general  for  not  submitting  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  I  think  he  filed  a  written  opinion. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  was  there  a  reason  assigned 'if 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it?     1  think  that  is  proper. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  the  attorne3^-general  called  upon  by  anyone 
to  say  whetlier  the  resolution  had  been  properly  passed? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  he  was  called  upon. 

Senator  Dubois.  In  a  written  communication? 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  a  written  communication. 

Senator  Dubois.  By  whom? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  some  people  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  that  resolution.  They  did  not  want  to  have  that  issue  in 
the  campaign,  and  thereupon  the  secretary  of  state,  I  think,  was  called 
uj)on,  and  it  was  suj/gested  to  him  that  he  ask  the  attornev-general 
this  question  in  writing,  whether  or  not  that  resolution  tad  been 
properlv  submitted. 

Mr.  W^oRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  have  the  interview  with  the  secretary 
of  state,  or  were  you  present? 

Mr.  Balderston.  ^o;  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Somebody  told  you  about  this? 

Mr.  Balderston.  This  is  what  I  learned. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  that  all owcd,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  in.     AVe  can  not  help  it  now. 

Mr.  Balderston.  In  response  to  that  the  attorney-general  filed  a 
written  opinion  with  the  secretary  of  state,  which  1  have  seen  and 
about  which  I  have  talked  to  him.* 

Mr.  Tayler.  W  hat  I  am  after  is  your  conversation  with  the  attorne  y 
general. 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  attorney-general  told  me  that  he  always 
knew  that  resolution  had  not  been  properly  submitted;  that  he  knew 
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it  at  the  time  it  was  passed.  He  said  he  had  looked  the  matter  up 
very  thoroughly  at  the  time  it  was  introduced,  and  had  found  then  it 
would  be  necessary,  after  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  to  pass  a  bill 
to  put  it  into  effect,  and  he  had  drawn  a  bill  for  that  purpose;  but  it 
was  so  late  when  they  got  the  resolution  through  that  they  did  not 
have  time  to  put  the  bill  through,  and  therefore  the  bill  itself  was 
never  introduced.     That  was  his  explanation  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Baldcrston,  in  your  thirteen  years  as  editor  of  the 
Boise  Statesman — it  is  a  Republican  paper,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  is  a  Republican  paper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  a  leading  paper  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  is  so  aesignated  by  most  people. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
concern  and  interest  which  the  body  of  the  people  of  that  State 
exhibited  in  these  constitutional  provisions  respecting  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  And  whether  it  was  much  or  little? 

Mr.  Balderston.  There  was  very  great  concern  among  the  people 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Have  you  any  other  observations  to  make  about  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Our  people  in  Idaho  felt  that  in  those  provisions 
of  the  constitution  they  had  a  safeguard  against  certain  practices  of 
Moimonism,  which  mieht  be  revived.  They  were  willing  to  believe 
the  Mormons  had  abandoned  them,  but  these  provisions  of  the  consti- 
tution, they  felt,  were  a  safeguard  for  them,  so  that  in  case  it  should 
prove  that  the  Mormons  were  not  sincere  in  the  professions  made  in 
the  manifesto  and  in  other  documents,  the  non-Mormon  people  who 
had  no  patience  with  these  practices,  would  have  the  power  m  their 
hands  to  protect  themselves  m  the  State  against  these  practices.  They 
always  regardcKi  those  particular  provisions  of  the  constitution  as  the 
safeguara  of  the  State  in  that  respect. 

Mfr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Balderston,  it  is  stated,  and  we  may  assume  that 
it  is  the  fact  for  the  time  being,  that  plural  marriages  have  never 
occurred  to  any  great  extent,  at  least  in  Idaho;  but  wnat  is  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion,  and  your  information,  concerning  this  subject  in 
which  you  are  interestea,  as  to  whether  polygamous  living  has  in- 
creasea  in  Idaho  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  seems  to  have  increased,  but  I  have  no  very 
definite  information  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  prominent  Republican  and  editor  of  this  paper, 
what  interference  ana  interest  have  you  observed  exhibited  by  the 
Mormon  officials  in  Utah  and  in  Idaho  politics,  and  what  interest  have 
the  Idaho  politicians  of  both  parties  exhibitea  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Mormon  omcials  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Well,  our  politicians  of  both  parties  have  hereto- 
fore been  anxious  always  to  secure  the  support  of  the  authorities  in 
Salt  Lake,  or,  as  they  are  generally  desi^ated,  the  church  in  Salt 
Lake,  believing  apparently  that  the  authorities  in  Salt  Lake  would  in 
some  manner  influence  the  voters  in  Idaho  belonging  to  that  church. 
In  every  campaign  up  to  the  last  one  I  think  the  leaders  and  managers 
of  both  parties  liave  endeavored  in  every  way  they  could  to  secure 
that  influence  on  their  side. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Until  the  last  campaign? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Until  the  last  campaign. 
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Mr.  Tatler.  I  ^ther  that  in  the  last  campaign  the  gage  of  battle 
was  thrown  down  by  the  Democratic  party  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  what  I  refer  to — that  the  Democratic 
party  entered  upon  what  has  been  designated  as  an  anti-Mormon  cam- 
paign, and  1  do  not  assume  that  any  of  them  afterwards  undertook  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Mormon  leaders. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  naturally  in  the  places  where  the  Mormons  were 
strong  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  would  be  weak. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  that  is  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  j^ou  in  your  experience  known  of  Republican  or 
Democratic  leaders  going  to  Salt  Lake  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the 
straight  tip? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes,  I  have  known  of  it  verv  f  requentlj^. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  the  tip  was  given,  if  it  was  known  to  be  straight, 
was  it  supposed  to  be  eflfective  for  the  purpose  designed? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not  know  whether  anybody  ever  knew 
whether  it  was  straight  or  not.     They  both  claimed  it,  generally. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  both  claimed  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Thev  both  claimed  it,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  seemed  to  be  any  indis- 
position at  Salt  Lake  to  give  the  tip? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Not  according  to  those  who  were  negotiating 
for  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who,  in  the  actual  experience  of  politics  in  Idaho, 
was  the  representative  of  the  apostles  on  the  Republican  side?  I 
mean  what  apostle.     Was  it  John  Henry  Smith  or  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  always  considered  that  Bishop  Budge  was  the 
church  representative  in  Idaho,  although  others  sometimes  came  up 
there;  but  the  bishop  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of  the  church's  interest 
politically. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  after  listening  to  Bishop  Budge's  statement  of 
his  indifference  to  politics,  you  would  assume  ne  has  been  practically 
slandered  all  over  Idaho,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  we  must  have  been  all  misinformed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  President  Budge  had  any  inter- 
est in  the  appointment  of  his  son-in-law  as  assayer? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  understand  that  he  had. " 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  any  representative  of  the  Republican  party 
write  to  Attorney-General  Bagley  asking  his  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
submission  of  the  resolution  for  a  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  Balderston.  My  understanding  is  the  secretary  of  state,  who 
is  a  Republican,  did  that? 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  not  Mr.  Borah  write  him,  and  was  not  the  let- 
ter published? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  possible,  but  I  do  not  recollect  it.  There 
was  a  correspondence,  but  my  recollection  is  it  was  between  Gibson 
and  Bagley,  although  I  may  l)e  mistaken.  My  recollection  is  not  very 
clear  on  the  subject. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  thought  his  answer  was  directed  to  Mr.  Borah. 

Mr.  Balderston.  You  may  be  right,  but  I  think  it  was  the  other  way. 

The  Chairman.  Who  introducea  this  resolution  in  the  senate? 

Mr.  Balderston.  A  man  named  Clark. 
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The  Chairman.  A  gentile  or  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  A  Mormon.  They  call  him  Bishop  Clark.  I 
suppose  he  is  occupying  the  position  of  bishop  in  Bear  Lake  County. 

T[ne  Chairman.  You  say  it  was  hurried  through.  What  do  you 
mean  bv  that? 

Mr.  Salderston.  Well,  it  was  introduced  very  late.  The  matter 
was  not  discussed  in  the  senate,  so  far  as  I  could  ever  learn. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  you  mean?  Was  it  late  in  the  day  or  late 
in  the  session  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Late  in  the  session. 

The  Chairman.  And  was  never  discussed,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Balderston.  So  far  as  I  know  it  was  never  discussed  at  all. 
In  fact,  it  passed  the  senate  without  any  of  us  getting  any  knowledge 
of  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  do  you  know  to  what  committee  it  was  referred 
in  the  house? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No,  I  do  not.  It  passed  the  senate — I  have  not 
been  able  to  get  that  record  here  in  Washington.  I  thought  I  could; 
but  in  the  statutes  I  find  that  it  passed  the  senate  on  the  2d,  and  passed 
the  house  on  the  4th. 

The  Chairman.  Two  days  after? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  one  conversation  with  Apostle  Smith. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  but  one?  Is  that  the  only  conversation  you 
had  with  him? 

Mr.  Balderston.  As  far  as  I  recollect,  that  is  the  only  conversa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  that  visit. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  his  visiting  the  legislature  after 
that  at  all,  or  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  either  from  observation 
or  from  what  you  heard? 

Mr.  Balderston.  So  far  as  I  know,  that  was  his  only  visit  in  Boise 
during  that  session. 

The  Chairman.  While  he  was  there,  did  he  visit  the  members  of 
the  legislature?    That  is,  do  you  know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  He  was  about  with  them  in  the  evening,  and 
talking  with  members  of  the  legislature  in  the  hotel  lobbies.  I  don't 
know  whether  he  went  up  to  the  legislature  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  But  tne  subject  of  the  conversation  you  know 
nothing  about. 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  I  have  no  knowledge  what  he  may  have  said 
to  others  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  he  remain  there? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  seems  to  me  he  was  there  two  or  three  days, 
but  I  have  no  distinct  recollection  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Before  or  after  the  passage  of  this  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  was  before  the  passage. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  remain  until  it  passed? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Balderston,  do  I  understand  you  correctly, 
that  you  assisted  in  or  agreed  with  the  repeal  of  the  t«st  oath  attempted 
in  Idaho? 

Mr,  Balderston.  I  did  not  quite  catch  your  question. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Understand  you  to  say  that  you  were  one  of 
those  who  agreed  that  the  test  oath  in  Idaho  should  be  repeal^. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  them.    1  contributed  toward  it 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  I  coiTectly  understand  you,  that  your  idea 
was  that  those  Mormons  who  were  not  living  in  polygamy  should  be 
restored  to  the  franchise? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  that  those  who  were  living  in  polygamy 
should  remain  disfranchised  by  the  constitutional  provision  and  the 
statutes  enacted  in  pursuance  of  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  When  was  this  that  the  test-oath  law  was  repealed 
in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Balderston.  As  to  nonpolygamists? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  was  in  the  session  of  1893. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  was  nearly  three  years,  then,  after  the 
manifesto. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Nearly  three  years  after  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  did,  then,  know  that  some  Mormons  were 
continuing  to  live  with  plural  wives  that  they  already  had,  notwith- 
standing the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  was  suspected,  I  might  say.  We  did  not 
know  much  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it  not,  then,  the  general  reputation  that 
some  of  them  were  continuing  to  live  with  their  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  can  not  say  that  it  was,  so  far  as  I  can  recall. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  you  did  not  know  that  any  of  them  were 
continuing  to  live  in  polygamous  relations,  then  why  was  it  you  wanted 
the  legislation  fashioned  so  that  those  who  were  living  in  polygamy 
would  still  be  disfranchised  and  those  who  were  not  should  be  allowed 
to  vote? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  all  of  them 
were  going  to  obey  the  manifesto  was  still  unsettled.  We  did  not 
know.     It  was  simply  a  matter  of  precaution. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  the  test-oath  statute  was  not  repealed 
because  everybody  understood  that  all  the  Mormons  had  given  up 
both  pluml  marriage  and  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  do  not  quite  catch  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  stenographer  will  read  it. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

''Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  the  test-oath  statute  was  not  repealed 
because  everybody  understood  that  all  the  Mormons  had  given  up  both 
plural  marriage  and  polygamous  cohabitation?" 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  that  was  not  the  primary  reason. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Where  does  the  legislature  of  Idaho  meet? 

Mr,  Balderston.  In  Boise. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  where  you  publish  your  paper? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  wish  you  would  give  me  the  date  when  that 
resolution  for  a  constitutional  convention  passed  the  senate. 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  2d  of  March,  1893,  is  the  date  published  in 
the  session  laws. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  1908,  you  mean? 
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Mr.  Balderoton.  1903, 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  And  when  did  it  pass  the  house? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  On  the  4th  of  Marcn. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  were  two  days  intervening? 

Mr.  Balderston.  There  were  two  days  intervening,  according  to 
that  record. 

Mr.  WoRTHiKGTON.  Did  you,  or  ^our  newspaper,  or  any  of  your 
reporters  or  agents  there  know  that  it  passed  tne  senate  on  the  day  it 
passed,  or  were  you  asleep? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  guess  we  were  all  asleep.  We  did  not  know 
it  until  it  passed  the  house. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  although 
it  was  right  there  in  the  open  session? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Notwithstanding  we  were  on  the  watch  for  it,  and 
had  been  for  six  or  seven  years.  It  was  very  pointed  to  me,  the  fact 
that  we  missed  it. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  1  Understand  you  to  say,  however,  that  when 
you  did  wake  up  you  held  some  counsel  with  some  other  gentlemen 
who  thought  as  you  did  about  it,  and  you  agreed  you  would  keep 
quiet  about  it  until  the  time  approached  for  the  election. 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  until  the  time  approached.  In  other  words, 
we  would  not  begin  an  agitation  right  away.  We  saw  we  had  a  fight 
coming. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  also  said  you  felt  certain  you  could  beat  it. 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  felt  certain  we  could  beat  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  agree  with  what  Mr.  Jackson  said  here — 
that  in  Idaho  everything  is  done  that  the  Mormons  want  done? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Wnat  was  Mr.  Jackson's  statement? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Jackson  said  that  in  Idaho  everything  the 
Mormons  want  to  have  done  is  done,  whether  by  the  Democrats  or  the 
Republicans. 

Mr.  Balderston.  They  certainly  did  not  get  this  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  You  say  you  were  satisfied  you  could  beat  the 
constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  were  satisfied  we  could  beat  it,  but  we  real- 
ized we  had  to  fight. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  believed  the  Mormons  wanted  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  were  satisfied  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you  believed  that  John  Henry  Smith  had 
come  down  there  and  had  tried  to  obtain  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  believed  he  was  using  his  influence. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  felt  satisfied  you  could  beat  the  church? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  could  beat  the  church.  I  thought;  yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  the  name  of  tne  attorney-general  of 
the  State  who  gave  that  opinion? 

Mr.  Balderston.  John  A.  Bagley. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  know  what  his  position  in  the  church  is? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Or  whether  he  has  any  except  that  of  a  layman  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  don't  know. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  he  still  living  in  Boise? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  is  still  a  member  of  the  church,  as  far  as 
you  know  I 
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Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON,  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Mormon  popu- 
lation— the  total  number  of  the  Mormons — has  increased  in  Idaho  f 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  the  total  number  of  Mormons  has  increased 
very  considerably. 

Mr,  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  any  acquaintance  yourself,  any  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  any  polygamous  household  in  Idaho  in  which  the 
plurality  of  wives  was  not  created  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject;  no. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  About  this  straight  tip  ousiness,  Mr.  Balder- 
ston. I  gathered  from  w^hat  you  have  said  that  you  never  went  with 
any  of  these  parties  of  politicians  who  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  to  get 
what  my  friend  has  designated  a  straight  tip. 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  1  never  went  with  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  But  you  say  that  in  the  elections  generally  the 
representatives  of  each  party  go  there,  and  each  returns  with  the 
information  that  the  Mormon  Church  is  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  the  broad  rule.  They  come  back  encour- 
aging their  friends — that  it  is  all  right — that  everything  is  all  right. 
Tnat  is  the  manner  in  which  they  talk,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  some  years,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  prominent  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  some  years. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  3'^our  State  Demo- 
cratic committee,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  During  this  last  campaign  only. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  know  whether  Mr.  Jackson  ever  came 
back  and  reported,  "It  is  all  right;  the  Mormons  are  with  us?" 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Jackson  say  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  the  atmosphere  of  the  State  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  Mr.  Jackson  felt  that  way? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs;  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  said,  "We  are  all  right;  the  Mormons  are  with  us,"  or  any- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Jackson  managed  any  other 
campaign  than  this  one  this  ^ear. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  I  asked  you  whether 
he  went  down 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  have  no  knowledge  of  his  going  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Who  were  these  gentlemen  who  went  down, 
say,  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  came  back  and  said  the  Mormon 
Church  was  with  them? 

Mr.  Balderston.  On  the  Democratic  side? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Yes;  take  them  first. 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  would  have  to  go  back  and  get  the  list  of  the 
Democratic  chairmen.     I  say  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Every  one  of  them? 

Mr,  Balderston.  1  will  not  say  every  one  of  them  went;  but  I  say 
that  has  been  the  general  rule. 

Mr,  Worthington.  On  both  sides? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  remember  in  the  campai^  four  years  a^  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  some  Democratic  leaders  visiting  Salt 
Lake.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  recrimination  about  it.    They  were 
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Mr.  Baldebston.  As  far  as  I  know  he  is  still  a  member  of  the 
church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  good  standing? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  In  good  standing,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  fact  that  he  rendered  an  opinion  which 
defeated  what  the  church  wanted  has  not  harmed  him  as  far  as  you 
know? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  The  point  is  that  the  Mormon  Church  wanted  the 
opinion. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  say  the  Mormon  Church,  after  getting  the 
constitutional  convention,  wanted  it  beaten? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  They  did  not  welcome  the  fi^ht. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Where  do  you  get  your  information  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  That  is  merely  a  matter  of  inference  from  the 
general  situation  out  there, 

Mr.  Wobthington.  I  see;  more  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  Yes;  more  atmosphere. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  You  say  your  newspaper  is  the  leading  news- 
paper of  the  State.     I  do  not  question  that  at  all,  Mr.  Balderston. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  I  do  not  think  I  said  that.  I  said  some  others 
designate  it  as  such. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  I  think  Mr.  Jackson  designated  it  as  the  organ 
of  the  Republican  party  of  that  State.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  the 
constituted  organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  We  deny  that  allegation. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  The  atmosphere  on  that  subject  that  he  was 
immersed  in  was  not  reliable  then? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  That  Mr.  Jackson  was  immersed  in? 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  Well,  I  don't  immerse  in  the  same  atmosphere 
with  him. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Now,  you  say  that  you  have  no  definite  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  living  in  polygamy  in  Idaho,  but  it  seems  to 
have  increased.    Tell  us  what  mformation  you  have  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  My  information  is  hearsay  information,  coming 
from  people  living  about  through  the  Mormon  counties,  men  who  have 
the  reputation  of  being  honorable,  honest  men,  who  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  they  find  families  about  through  their  counties,  that  there 
are  no  names  for  them,  and  such  things  as  that. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Did  you  hear  President  Budge's  testimony  here 
as  to  the  number  of  men  who  were  living  in  polygamy  in  his  oounty  of 
Bear  Lake? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  No;  I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Twenty  in  his  county,  for  instance.  Has  any- 
body informed  you  whether  it  is  more  or  less  than  that — anybody  wno 
presumes  to  know  about  it? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  People  who  presume  to  know  claim  there  are  a 

Seat  many  more  than  that.     I  don't  know  anything  about  it.     These 
ings  are  affirmed  and  denied. 

A^.  Wobthington.  They  are  both  affirmed  and  denied  and  you  do 
not  know  which  is  correct? 
Mr.  Baldebston.  I  can't  pass  judgment  on  it;  no. 
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Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Mormon  popu- 
lation— the  total  number  of  the  Mormons — has  increased  in  Idaho  f 

Mr.  Baldebston.  Yes;  the  total  number  of  Mormons  has  increased 
very  considerably. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Have  you  any  acquaintance  yourself,  any  per- 
sonal knowledge,  of  any  polygamous  household  in  Idaho  in  which  the 
plurality  of  wives  was  not  created  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  1  have  no  personal  knowledge  on  that  subject;  no. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  About  this  straight  tip  ousiness,  Mr.  Balder- 
ston.  1  gathered  from  what  j^ou  have  said  that  you  never  went  with 
any  of  these  parties  of  politicians  who  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  to  get 
what  niv  friend  has  designated  a  straight  tip. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  No;  1  never  went  with  them. 

Mr,  WOBTHINGTON.  But  you  say  that  in  the  elections  generally  the 
representatives  of  each  party  go  there,  and  each  returns  with  the 
information  that  the  Mormon  Church  is  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  That  is  the  broad  rule.  They  come  back  encour- 
aging their  friends — that  it  is  all  right — that  everything  is  all  right. 
That  is  the  manner  in  which  they  talk,  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Mr.  Jackson  was  the  leader  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  some  years,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  Mr.  Jackson  has  been  prominent  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  some  years. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  He  has  been  the  chairman  of  3'^our  State  Demo- 
cratic committee,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  During  this  last  campaign  only. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON.  Do  vou  know  whether  Mr.  Jackson  ever  came 
back  and  reported,  *'It  is  all  right;  the  Mormons  are  with  us?" 

Mr.  Baldebston.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Jackson  say  that. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Was  the  atmosphere  of  the  State  to  that  effect? 

Mr,  Baldebston.  That  Mr.  Jackson  felt  that  way? 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Ycs;  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  been  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  said,  ''We  are  all  right;  the  Mormons  are  with  us,"  or  any- 
thing to  that  effect. 

Mr,  Baldebston.  I  don't  think  Mr.  Jackson  managed  any  other 
camjpaign  than  this  one  this  ^ear. 

Mr.  WOBTHINGTON,  That  is  not  what  I  asked.  I  asked  you  whether 
he  went  down 

Mr.  Baldebston.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  his  going  at  all. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  Who  were  these  gentlemen  who  went  down, 
say,  on  the  Democratic  side,  and  came  back  and  said  the  Mormon 
Cnurch  was  with  them? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  On  the  Democratic  side? 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Yes;  take  them  first. 

Mr.  Baldebston.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  get  the  list  of  the 
Democratic  chairmen.     I  say  as  a  rule. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  Every  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  1  will  not  say  every  one  of  them  went;  but  I  say 
that  has  been  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  Wobthington.  On  both  sides? 

Mr.  Baldebston.  I  remember  in  the  campaign  four  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  some  Democratic  leaders  visiting  Salt 
Lake.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  recrimination  about  it.    They  were 
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men  who  were  not  chairmen,  either.    They  were  simply  prominent 
Democrats,  supposed  to  have  been  sent  down  by  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it.the  general  reputation  in  the  State  that 
in  these  campaigns  the  Morman  Church  was  aiding  the  Democratic 

Earty  to  beat  the  Republicans,  and  at  the  same  time  aiding  the  Kepub- 
cans  to  beat  the  Democrats? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Well,  the  people  who  seemed  to  get  the  smaller 
proportion  of  the  Mormon  vote  generally  claimed  that  the  Morruon 
Church  had  helped  the  other  side. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  scc.  After  the  election,  and  after  finding  out 
their  attitude,  then  they  say  the  Mormons  must  have  been  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  say  that  is  the  practice  of  people  there  very 
largely.     They  found  out  on  which  side  they  were. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  Mr.  B*.  H.  Roberts,  a  gentleman 
of  the  Mormon  faith  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  have  met  Mr.  Roberts,  but  very  casually.  I 
can't  sav  1  know  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  in  your  State 
during  this  last  election,  1904,  making  political  speeches? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  has  passed  out  of  my  mind  if  I  ever  knew  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  rather  an  a])surd 
proposition  for  Mr.  B.  H.  Roberts,  during  the  last  campaign,  to  have 
aided  the  Democratic  ticket  in  Idaho?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
absurd  on  its  face? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  would  be  entirely  absurd. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Roberts  being  there  in 
1902  making  speeches? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  can  not  tell.  I  think  he  has  been  in  the  State 
at  some  time,  but  I  would  not  undertake  to  say  what  year. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Were  you  in  the  constitutional  convention  of 
Idaho  which  framed  the  State  constitution? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Balderston,  is  not  the  present  attorney -general 
of  Idaho  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  is  so  charged. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  not  reputed  to  have  taken  a  plural  wife  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  is  so  charged. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Balderston,  why  did  you  favor  repealing  the 
Idaho  statutes,  which  disfranchised  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is,  the  nonpolygamous  Mormons? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  why  did  you  favor  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  favored  it  because  I  believed  the  Mormon  Church 
was  absolutely  sincere  in  its  manifesto,  and  that  under  those  circum- 
stances it  was  wise  and  right  for  the  people  of  Idaho  to  be  generous 
toward  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Cnurch. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  understand  by  their  manifesto  and  the 
plea  for  amnestv,  that  thej  had  pledged  themselves  to  cease  polyga- 
mous living  ana  dictation  m  politics? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Both. 

Senator  Duboi8.  In  which  proposition  were  the  people  of  Idaho  the 
most  interested,  and  which  did  they  object  to  the  most — the  polyga- 
mous living  or  the  church  dictation  in  politics— regardless  of  party  T 
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Mr.  Baldebston.  I  could  not  tell.  Some  people  were  most  inter- 
ested in  the  dictation  in  politics.  They  were  also  very  much  interested 
in  the  question  of  polygamy. 

Senator  Dubois.  But,  generally  speaking,  the  non-Mormons  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  both,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  They  were  bitterly  opposed  to  both. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  the  non-Mormons  of  Idaho  generally  share 
your  opinion  that  the  Mormons  were  sincere  and  would  cease  polyga- 
mous living  and  church  dictation  in  politics? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  I  think  that  conviction  became  almost  uni- 
versal among  non- Mormons.  1  know  very  few  who  held  out  against 
that  idea. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  that  conviction  so  strong  that  both  parties 
asked  for  the  repeal  of  the  statute  which  disfranchised  them? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  conviction  was  shared  by  both  parties.  I 
don't  know  whether  both  parties  took  official  j)artv  action  on  it  or  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  any  opposition  in  the  legislature  which 
repealed  these  statutes — to  its  repeal  ?  Was  any  opposition  manifested, 
by  speakers  in  the  legislature,  or  by  votes  in  the  legislature,  against 
the  repeal  of  this  statute? 

Mr.  Balderston.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  was  none 
at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  the  Gentiles  of  Idaho  were  practically  all  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Mormon  leaders  were  sincere;  that  they  would  live 
up  to  their  promises  to  the  Government? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  the  case. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  that  accounts  for  the  unanimity  with  which 
the3'^  repealed  the  statutes? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Say  it  is  reputed  that  Bagley  has  recently 
taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto.  From  whom  does  that  repute 
come  to  you? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  don't  know  that  I  could  give  any  particular 
source.     It  was  whispered  about  during  the  last  Republican  convention. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Does  he  live  in  Boise? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  he  has  made  his  home  in  Boise. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  you  live  there? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  I  live  there. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  have  no  repute  even  as  to  who  the  alleged 
plural  wife  is? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Nor  where  she  lives? 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  have  heard  it  is  in  Portland  and  I  have  heard  it 
is  in  Spokane;  but  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Spokane  in  Washington  State,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Balderston.  SpoKane  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  understand  that  the  manifesto,  about 
which  we  have  heard  here  so  often,  has  anything  to  say  about  the  dic- 
tation of  the  church  in  politics  or  anything  elsef 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  am  not  clear  on  that  subject;  but  the  Question 
of  dictation  came  up  in  connection  with  the  division  on  party  lines,  so 
that  the  two  questions  have  always  gone  along  together.  I  have  not 
read  that  manifesto  in  a  long  time,  and  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  in 
there  or  not 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  can  not  say  whether  the  manifesto  refers 
to  dictation  in  politics  or  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No.  I  would  have  to  go  back  and  read  it.  The 
questions  have  been  so  linked  together  in  thirteen  years  that  I  don't 
know  whether  it  refers  to  it  or  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  atmosphere  has  put  it  there,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes.  That  question  of  dictation  became  the  para- 
mount Question  when  I  was  at  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  You  say  the  non-Mormons  of  both  parties  are 
bitterly  opposed  to  church  dictation.  Have  the  representatives  of 
the  different  political  parties  who  have  gone  down  to  Salt  Lake  City 
to  get  the  church  to  give  them  a  straight  tip  been  Mormons  or  non- 
Mormons  generally  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Thev  have  been  both. 

Mr.  Worthington.   which  has  been  the  majority? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  think  the  managers  have  generally  been  non- 
Mormons. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  of  both  parties? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes;  of  both  parties. 

Mr.  W^okthington.  They  have  gone  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  get 
the  help  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  they  are  all  opposed  to  the  church  inter- 
fering? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Not  those  particular  men. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  OhI  The  representatives  of  the  parties  are  in 
favor  of  church  interference  and  the  parties  they  represent  are  opposed 
to  it.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  That  is  just  about  the  size  of  it. 

Mr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  Then  the}'  do  not  represent.  Do  you  know  of 
any  case  in  which  a  chairman  of  a  party  in  Idaho,  Democratic  or 
Republican,  has  been  called  to  account  by  those  whom  he  represented 
because  he  went  down  to  get  the  church  to  interfere  in  their  behalf? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  not  that  he  has  been  called  to  account  in  any 
official  way. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Has  he  been  deprived  of  his  function  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  partv  i 

Mr.  Balderston.  No. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Nobody  makes  a  row  out  there  until  they  lin^ 
out  that  the  Mormons  have  voted  the  other  way.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  I  would  not  put  it  just  that  way. 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  comes  pretty  near  that,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  people  don't  like  it.  They  would  rather  that 
their  managers  would  keep  away  from  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  interfered 
with  their  managers? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  they  have  not,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  understood  that  of  late  the  Mormon 
Church  has  been  aiding  the  Ilepublican  party  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Balderston.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  understood  that  of  late  the  Mormon 
Church  has  been  aiding  the  Republican  part}'  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Balderston.  It  has  been  charged  that  it  has. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  believe  it? 
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Mr.  Baldebston.  I  know  that  the  majority  of  the  Mormon  people 
in  Idaho  have  supported  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Everybody  knows  that  The  question  about 
which  this  committee  seems  to  be  concerned  is  whether  or  not  they 
have  been  doing  that  at  the  dictation  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Balderston.  1  think  they  have  been  doing  it  with  the  influence 
of  prominent  members  of  the  church.  Whether  it  is  the  dictation  of 
the  church  or  not  I  am  not  going  to  say. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  long  have  they  been  doing  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  For  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  last  campaign  which  party  did  your 
paper  support? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  Republican  party. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you  did  it  believing  that  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  church  would  support  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Did  you,  in  your  paper,  come  out  in  opposition 
to  the  church  helping  vour  party  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Very  powerfully,  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  When  did  you  do  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  About  eighteen  months  ago. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  am  speaking  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Balderston.  No;  not  in  the  campaign  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Not  in  the  campaign  of  this. year? 

Mr.  Balderston.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Balderston,  to  say  that 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  representative  people  of  the 
State  oi  Idaho,  outside  of  the  Mormons^  with  practical  unanimity  resent 
what  they  sav  is  interference  by  the  Monnon  Church  in  the  politics  of 
the  State,     fs  that  what  I  understand  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  They  resent  it  if  they  have  reason  to  believe  it 
occurs.  It  is  something  they  are  on  guard  against.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  church  is  interfering  or  not  at  any 
particular  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  the  general  opinion,  as  you  ^ther  it,  of  the  non- 
Mormons  of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  the  church  is  or  has  been  inter- 
fering in  the  politics  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  thiok  a  majority  opinion  is  that  way;  but  that 
is  merely  an  opinion  of  my  own.  Some  people  think  the  church  has 
not  dictated.    A  great  many  think  it  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  your  opinion  only  that  I  asked  for. 

Mr.  Balderston.   xes,  my  opinion  is  that  way. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Just  one  thing  more,  Mr.  Balderston.  The 
majority  of  the  people  in  Idaho  are  non-Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  They  are  non-Monnon. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  you  sa^  the  great  body  of  the  non-Mormons 
are  opposed  to  the  interference  of  the  cSiurch  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes:  that  is  my  opinion  of  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Tnen  it  can  not  oe  that  what  Mr.  Jackson  said 
here  is  true,  that  the  Mormons  get  everything  they  want  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Balderston.  The  Mormons  heretofore  have  come  pretty  near 
getting  everything  they  want. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  do  you  make  that  stand  with  what  you 
said  just  now,  that  the  people  are  opposed  to  the  Mormons  dictating 
in  the  matter  and  then  aoing  what  the  Mormons  dictate? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  say  they  are  opposed  to  it  when  they  believe 
the  Mormons  are  dictating.  Tiiere  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  they  are 
dictating,  and  then  the  people  are  divided. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  When  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  the  Mor- 
mons are  dictating,  do  they  go  and  do  what  the  Mormons  dictate? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Sometimes  they  do,  when  they  think  they  are 
going  to  get  some  political  advantage  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Nelson. 

TESTIMOITT  OF  A.  C.  HELSON. 

A.  C.  Nelson,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  are  your  initials,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  A.  C.  Nelson  is  my  name. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  About  four  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Forty  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  vou  born  in  the  faith?  I  mean  were  your 
parents  both  Mormons? 

Mr.  Nelson.  My  parents  were  Mormons;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  official  position  do  you  hold? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  a  political  position? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  were  you  elected? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  the  polls? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  elected? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1900. 

Mr.  Tayler.  For  what  period? 

Mr.  Nelson.  For  four  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  ^ou  reelected  this  last  fall? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  position,  if  any,  do  you  hold  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  am  a  member  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Merely  a  member? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  ever  anything  but  a  mere  member? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Years  ago  I  held  a  position  as  teacher  in  the  Sunday 
school. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  You  were  never  a  bishop? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  held  no  other  position  than  elder  and  teacher  ? 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Not  ecclesiastical  positions.  I  had  charge  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints'  Seminary,  or  scnool,  but  I  have  held  no  church 
position. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  l&OO  you  were  appointed  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  was  elected. 

Senator  Dubois.  At  the  general  election? 

Mr.  Nelson.  At  the  general  election.    1  was  not  appointed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  title?    That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 

Mr.  Nelson.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  the  public  schools  in  the  State  are 
under  your  direction? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  of  Utah  are  under  the 
general  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education.  The  State  super- 
intendent has  general  supervision  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  made  any  investigation 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there,  Mr.  Nelson,  in  order 
to  have  it  clear,  What  are  your  duties  as  superintendent? 

Mr.  Nelson.  My  duties  as  superintendent  are  to  inspect  the  schools 
of  the  State  once  each  year — that  is,  to  visit  each  county  and  the  most 
prominent  schools  in  the  county — to  report  biennially  to  the  legislature 
the  results  of  my  experiences,  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  to  make 
such  general  recommendations  for  their  improvement  as  my  judgment, 
through  the  observations  made,  would  direct. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  manv  of  those  schools  are  there  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Public  schools? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  you  visited? 

Mr.  Nelson,  1  have  visited  all  of  the  counties  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  schools  are  there? 

Mr.  Nelson.  There  are  280  school  districts  in  our  State.  There 
are  606  school  buildings,  and  of  course  it  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  visit  all  those  buildings;  but,  as  I  said,  I  have  visited  each 
county,  and  usually  visit  from  three  to  four  schools  in  each  county. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  school  districts? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Two  hundred  and  eighty  school  districts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  city  districts  and  larger  communities  there  will 
be  several  buildings  in  a  school  district,  I  suppose,  which  is  the  occa- 
sion for  the  larger  number  of  buildings? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  Salt  Lake  City,  for  instance,  consists  of  one  dis- 
trict only,  and  there  may  be  30  to  35  or  40  buildings. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  made  any  investigation  recently  as  to  the 
extent  to  which  religion  classes  are  conducted  in  the  several  schools 
over  which  you  have  supervision? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Schoolhouses? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  schoolhouses. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  completed  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  proportion  of  the  schools  have  you  investigated? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Early  m  October  of  this  year  I  sent  out  letters,  request- 
ing informatioii  on  the  holding  of  religion  classes  in  schoolhouses,  to 
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all  of  the  city  and  countj  superintendents  throughout  the  State,  30  in 
number.  All  have  replied  but  three.  I  have  written  those  tiiree  sev- 
eral times,  but  I  have  failed  to  secure  a  response. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  three  are  those? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Three  who  have  not  responded  are  the  county  super- 
intendents of  Iron  County,  Weber  County,  and  Tooele  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  complete  reports  from  those  who  have 
reported;  that  is,  do  they  purport  to  be  complete? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  quite  complete. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  I  mean  to  say,  if  a  county  superintendent  has 
reported  to  you  in  answer  to  your  inquiry,  has  he  unaertaken,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  to  give  you  a  full  report  as  to  the  schools  in 
his  county  or  under  his  supervision? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  in  three  cases  the  superintendents  informed 
me  that  they  could  not  ^ive  complete  returns  at  that  date.  1  had 
written,  pernaps,  the  third  communication,  and  in  response  they 
desired  to  make  some  sort  of  reply. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  how  many  school  buildings,  Mr.  Nelson,  do  you 
find  religion  classes  carried  on  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Well,  I  have  found  some  more  than  800  of  those 
classes  being  held  in  schools.  The  information  discloses  that  classes 
are  always  held  after  the  dismissal  of  school. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  learn  that  any  of  them  are  held  as  early  as 
half  past  2  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  from  2.30  until  4,  the  information  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Docs  that  mean  the  class  begins  at  those  hours, 
or  sits  in  those  hours? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  schools  close  from  those  hours — from  2.30  to  4 — 
and  the  classes  go  into  session  immediately  after  adjournment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  school  adjourns  at  2.30,  then  the  religion  class 
would  commence  immediately  aiter? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Would  go  into  session;  yes,  sir;  with  perhaps  an  inter- 
val of  five  or  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  they  adjourn  at  4,  then  would  come  the  religion 
class? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Can  you  tell  me  in  what  counties  these  classes  are 
held? 

Mr.  Nelson.  With  the  exception  of  the  three,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  may  ask  you  to  give  a  list  of  those  counties,  if  you 
will,  without  the  trouble  to  do  so  now;  but  let  me  ask  you  this  as  typi- 
cal: How  many  religion  classes  are  there  in  Utah  County? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Utah  County  there  are  26  school  districts,  and  8 
religion  classes  are  being  held  in  schoolhouses. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  Cache  County  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  Cache  County  the  superintendent  reports  8  also  out 
of  26  districts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  what  is  the  county  in  which  Logan  is  situated? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Cache.  This  does  not  include  I^ogan  city.  Logan  city 
is  a  district  itself.     It  is  a  city  of  the  second  class. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  districts  are  there  outside  of  Logan? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Twenty-six. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  And  in  8  of  them  there  are  religion  classes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes;  that  would  be  in  8  school  buildings,  and  in  nearly 
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er\rery  buildinf^  there  are  at  least  3  classes,  so  that  there  would  be  at 
least  16  classes  conducted  in  that  county. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Mr.  Nelson,  did  you  have  some  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject with  the  editor  of  the  Deseret  News? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  two  or  three  days  before  the  election  of  the 
school  board,  which  occurred  on  December  8, 1  think,  maybe  the  7th, 
1  am  not  sure 

The  Chairman.  What  year,  Mr.  Nelson? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  present  year,  this  present  month,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Deseret  News,  or  one  of  the  reporters,  I  don't  know  his 
name,  called  me  by  telephone  and  said  he  would  like  an  interview. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  your  answer,  Mr.  Nelson. 
^  Mr.  Nelson.  One  of  the  editors  of  the  Deseret  News  called  me  some 
time  during  the  early  part  of  December,  stating  that  he  desired  an 
interview,  and  when  I^  came  he  discussed  briefly  with  n^  the  condi- 
tions as  they  obtained  in  the  State  in  regard  to  the  religion  classes, 
and  I  told  him  then  that  1  had  been  conducting  this  investigation  for 
some  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all  that  occurred? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  gave  him  considerable  of  the  information. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  gave  him  this  information? 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  gave  him  part  of  it.  My  returns  were  not  as  com- 
plete then  as  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  informed  at  that  time 
that  an  editorial  was  written  or  was  about  to  be  printed  denying  that 
religion  classes  were  being  conducted  in  the  public  school  buildings? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  the  gentleman  had  made  some  notes  to  that 
eflfect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  of  course  you  showed  him 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  told  him  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  matter.  Evi- 
dently he  had  no  information. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  not  some  of  the  authorities  criticised  you  for 
giving  out  this  information  of  religion  classes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  Governor  Wells? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir.  That  is,  I  did  not  take  it  in  the  nature  of  a 
criticism.  Governor  Wells  met  me  one  evening  on  the  street,  and  he 
told  me  of  an  interview  that  he  had  had  with  a  gentlenaan  on  the  very 
subject  of  religion  classes  being  conducted  in  the  public  schools.  He 
informed  me  that  he  had  told  the  gentleman  that  he  was  telling  some- 
thing that  he  did  not  know  anything  about,  because  those  classes  were 
not  held.  He  came  to  me,  and  1  said,  *'  Governor,  1  must  inform  you 
that  you  are  mistaken,  that  the  gentleman  evidently  knew  what  he 
was  speaking  about."  I  did  not  take  it  that  the  governor  had  in  any 
way  censured  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  there  in  tabulated  form  the  statement  of  the 
number  of  districts  an5  the  number  of  classes,  so  that  you  could  give 
them  to  us  without  much  delay  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  I  tbink  so.  I  would  like  to  ask  that,  the 
counties  that  conduct  no  religion  classes  may  be  made  part  of  the  list 

Mr.  Tayler.  Surely. 
•—VOL  2—05  u ^24 
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Mr.  Nelson.  Beaver  County,  9  districts,  no  religion  classes.    . 

Boxelder  County,  30  districts,  and  44  classes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  say  "  religion  classes"  when  that  is  meaat, 
80  that  there  will  be  no  doubt? 

Mr.  N?JL80N.  Yes,  sir. 

Cache  County,  26  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Carbon  County,  11  districts,  2  religion  classes. 

Davis  County,  16  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Emery  County,  12  districts,  20  rePigion  classes. 

Gaiiield  County,  10  districts;  no  religion  classes  are  helcL 

Grand  County,  2  districts,  no  religion  classes. 

Iron  County,  7  districts,  and  no  report. 

Juab  County,  13  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Kane  County,  6  districts,  8  religion  classes. 

Millard  County,  17  districts,  22  religion  classes. 

Morgan  County,  8  districts,  14  religion  classes. 

Piute  County,  8  districts,  no  religion  classes. 

Rich  Countv,  7  districts,  14  religion  classes. 

Salt  Lake  Oounty,  36  districts,  12  religion  classes. 

San  Juan  County,  2  districts,  2  religion  classes. 

Sanpete  County,  17  districts,  28  religion  classes. 

Sevier  County,  17  districts,  28  religion  classes. 

Summit  County,  17  districts,  no  religion  classes. 

Tooele  County,  12  districts,  no  report 

Uinta  County,  16  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Utah  County,  20  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Wasatch  County,  9  districts,  16  religion  classes. 

Washington  County,  18  districts,  8  religion  classes. 

Wayne  County,  12  districts,  24  religion  classes. 

Weber  County,  13  districts,  no  report. 

Salt  Lake  City,  1  district,  no  religion  classes. 

Logan,  1  district,  14  religion  classes. 

Provo,  1  district,  no  religion  classes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  answer  to  the  Question,  is  it! 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  That  includes  every  school 
district. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Mr.  Nelson,  what  produced  this  investigation t 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  believe  that  I  can  answer  that  fully  by  being  permitted 
to  read  my  action  on  the  whole  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well;  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it,  if  it  is 
not  too  long. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  very  lengthy,  Mr.  Nelson! 

Mr.  Nelson.  No;  it  is  just  a  sliort  document. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  but  it  might  go  into  the  record  with- 
out reading. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  might  state  the  substance  of  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  this,  so 
that  the  committee  may  understand  the  whole  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Shortly  after  my  election,  in  visiting  the  schools  of 
Wasatch  County,  in  company  witii  Superintendent  Aird,  after  school 
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I  diflcovered  that  a  relieion  class  was  being  conducted  in  the  public 
schoolhouse.  I  called  tne  superintendent's  attention  to  the  fact,  and 
he  concurred  with  me  most  heartily  in  thinking  that  it  was  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  State.  On  my  arrival  at  Salt 
Lake  City  I  interviewed  the  attorney -general  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  I  found  that  according  to  the  section  of  law,  he  entertained  the 
idea  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  use  of  the  schoolhouse  for  that  pur- 
pose that  was  contrary  to  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Utah.  He  so 
informed  me,  by  reading  section  1822  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Tatler*  I  have  it  here.    If  you  have  it  there,  read  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  it  here: 

"It"— 

The  school  board,  I  presume — 
"may  permit  a  schoolhouse,  when  not  occupied  for  school  purposes, 
to  be  used  for  any  purpose  which  will  not  interfere  with  the  seating 
or  other  furniture  or  other  propeily,  and  shall  make  such  charges  for 
the  use  of  the  same  as  they  may  decide  to  be  just;  but  for  anv  such  use 
or  privilege  the  district  shall  not  be  at  any  expense  for  fuel  or  other- 
wise." 

After  I  had  ascertained  the  attorney -general's  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  matter  I  received  occasional  communications  from  citizens  through- 
out the  State  protesting  against  the  use.  I  think  in  two  cases  I 
informed  those  gentlemen  of  the  attorney-general's  opinion.  On 
December  30,  1902,  the  attorney -general  gave  a  written  opinion  to 
Mr.  R.  W.  Barnes,  of  Kaysville,  Davis  County,  in  which  ne  stated 
that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  school  boards  had  the  legal  right  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  schoolhouses  for  such  purposes.  I  took  issue 
with  the  attorney-general  at  the  time  that  he  led  me  to  believe,  or 
told  me  rather,  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  those  classes  were  con- 
ducted legally,  out  I  said  nothing  in  regard  to  the  matter  last  year  of 
any  consequence.  This  year,  however,  a  statement  was  made  at  one 
of  the  general  conferences  that  attracted  my  attention.  1  was  not  at 
the  conference  to  hear  it.  I  don't  know  that  1  can  repeat  what  it  con- 
tained, but  the  newspapers  immediately  began  to  make  comments 
upon  tJie  statement,  and  letters  came  to  bur  office  in  rapid  succession; 
and  I  sent  out,  as  I  stated,  letters  of  inquiry  to  the  school  officers 
throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  We  are  left  a  little  in  the  dark.  What  was  the  sub- 
stance of  the  statement  made  at  the  general  conference? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  statement  was  uiis.  President  Anthon  H.  Lund, 
in  speaking  on  religion  classes,  I  think  conveyed  the  idea  that  the 
Mormon  people  believed  that  they  had  the  right,  by  law,  to  secure  the 
use  of  the  schoolhouses  for  religion-class  purposes.  That  is  not  the 
language,  but  I  think  that  is  the  thought. 

Mr.  TAYLER.  We  now  understand  it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  That  was  the  first  thing  I  had  heard  in  public  in  regard 
to  the  conducting  of  those  classes — that  is,  in  a  public  gathering  of 
such  importance  and  such  magnitude.  As  soon  as  my  returns,  or  the 
great  majority  of  them,  were  in  I  sent  out  to  the  members  of  the  school 
board  this  letter^hich  1  would  like  to  read. 

Mr.  Tatlbb.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  you  read  it 
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Mr.  Nelson.  It  is  as  follows: 

State  of  Utah,  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Salt  Lake  CSty,  Utah. 
Official  letter.     A.  C.  Nelson,  Superintendent. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Deceirkber  5, 1901^. 

To  ike  school  superintenderds  and  the 

school  hoards  of  the  State  of  Utah, 

Gentlemen:  For  some  time  past  this  office  has  been  almost  con- 
stantly in  receipt  of  letters  from  citizens  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
protesting  against  the  use  of  public  school  buildings  for  religion-cla^s 
purposes.  In  order  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the  prevalence  of  this 
use  of  the  public  school  buildings,  letters  of  inquiry  were  sent  from 
this  office  to  all  of  the  county  and  city  school  superintendents.  The 
replies  received  convey  the  information. 

First.  That  the  religion  classes  are  conducted  in  a  large  number  of 
public  schoolhouses  throughout  the  State. 

Second.  That  these  religion  classes  are  held  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  school;  and  from  further  information  it  is  found  that  not 
infrequently  the  regularly  employed  teacher  of  the  school  is  also  the 
teacher  of  the  religion  classes. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  section  1,  article  10  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  of  Utah.     It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  legislature  shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  and  be  free  from  sectarian  control." 

Section  1848  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  Utah,  1898,  is  also  pertinent 
to  the  question  at  hand.     It  says: 

"No  atheistic,  infidel,  sectarian,  religious,  or  denominational  doc- 
trines shall  be  taught  in  any  of  the  district  schools  of  this  State.  Moral 
instruction  tending  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils  the  impor- 
tance of  good  manners,  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  patriotism, 
and  industry  shall  be  given  in  every  district  school,  and  all  such  schools 
shall  be  free  from  sectarian  control." 

It  is  evident  that  both  the  founders  of  the  State  constitution  and  the 
legislature  which  enacted  the  foregoing  statute  intended  the  public 
schools  of  Utah. to  be  free  from  sectarian  influences  as  well  as  from  the 
influences  of  atheism  and  infidelity.  They  were  in  entire  harmony, 
too,  with  the  predominating  American  sentiment  on  this  question. 
Even  the  propriety  merely  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
has  been  called  into  question,  >)ecause  readers  can  read  and  have  read 
their  peculiar  religious  views  into  scriptural  quotations.  The  public 
schoo!  is  designed  as  the  common  meeting  ground  of  every  child  and 
youth  of  the  land,  regardless  of  race  or  station,  creed  or  party.  It 
must  ever  remain  free  from  any  influence  or  condition  which  would 
have  a  tendency  to  change  its  preeminent  position  among  the  great 
institutions  of  our  country. 

As  school  officers  it  is  our  duty  to  guard  against  any  condition  which 
might  give  an  opportunity  for  sectarianism  to  enter  into  or  influence 
our  public  school  system.  Wherever  religion  classes  are  held,  before 
leaving  the  schoolfcouse  for  the  day  the  pupil  receives  religious  as 
well  as  secular  instruction,  sometimes,  too,  from  the  same  teacher. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  immature  minds  will  discriminate  clearly 
as  to  the  respective  functions  of  the  school  and  the  church  in  the 
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religion  class  work,  but  it  is  to  he  expected  that  a  large  percentage  of 
the  children  will  look  upon  all  of  their  class  exercises  as  the  school 
work  of  the  day.  The  religious  teachings  may  be  of  the  most  whole- 
some and  uplifting  character,  yet  in  a  country  like  ours,  where  the 
right  to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  individual  conscience  has 
given  rise  to  varied  religious  beliefs,  and  where  the  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  all  taxpayers  of  the  community,  to  hold  children  after  the 
regular  school  hours  of  the  day  for  the  purpose  of  inculcating  into 
their  minds  the  doctrines  of  any  religious  creed  must,  of  necessity, 
be  more  or  less  objectionable  to  the  people  of  the  community  holding 
different  religious  views. 
The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State  emphatically  declare  that  the 

Eublic  schools  shall  be  free  from  religious  or  sectarian  control.     Such 
eing  the  case,  and  the  conditions  as  herein  set  forth  obtaining,  I  am 
of  the  opinion,  and  you  are  hereby  so  advised,  that  the  religion  class 
work,  wnen  conducted  in  public  school  buildings,  is  in  violation  of  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  State  of  Utah. 
Respectfully, 

A.  C.  Nemon, 
State  Superintendent  of  Publio  Insttmction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  get  any  reports,  Mr.  Nelson,  as  to  whether 
these  religion  classes  were  usually  conducted  by  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  school,  or  have  you  any  definite  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Nelson.  The  original  letter  that  I  sent  out  contained  that  ques- 
tion; but  I  modified  it,  as  I  was  in  doubt  whether  or  not  that  came 
within  the  province  of  my  work.  But  these  letters  disclose  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  the  teachers  are  also  the  teachers  of  the  religion  class. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  so  far  as  you  know  in  most 
ca8e«  the  teacher  is  the  teacher  of  the  religion  class  K 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  that  to  be  safe  I  may  say  that  in  a  great  many 
cases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  the  expression  **a  great  many"  would  be 
wholly  inconclusive  if  we  did  not  know  what  relation  that  had  to  the 
number  that  were  not. 

Mr.  Nelson.  As  I  remember  the  reports,  the  superintendents  of 
Cache  County  and  Boxelder  County  and  Sevier  County  made  the  state- 
ment that  the  public  school  teachers  take  charge  of  the  classes,  in 
most  instances.     Some  of  the  superintendents  made  no  reference  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  so  far  as  tne  information  came  to  you,  you  heard 
more  frequently  that  teachei*s  conducted  these  schools  than  that  out- 
siders or  others  conducted  them} 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Nelson,  did  you  rexjeive  any  information  as  to 
how  often  in  a  week  the  religion  classes  were  conducted  in  the  school! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Once  a  week. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  not,  then,  every  school  day! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Oh,  no;  once  a  week. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  school  days  in  Utah  are  five  days  in  the  week? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  Monday  to  Friday,  both  inclusive? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  receive  any  information  as  to  whether  if 
two  religion  classes  were  c6nducted  it  would  be  of  different  grades? 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  would  be  two  grades;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  was  this  matter  first  called  to  your  attention, 
as  to  any  religion  classes  being  held  in  the  public  school  buildings! 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  I  made  the  statement 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  just  want  to  know  the  date. 

Mr.  Nelson.  1  have  not  the  date. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  about. 

Mr.  Nelson.  It  was  in  1901.  It  was  during  the  first  year  of  my 
administration  as  superintendent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  when  you  consulted  the  attorney-general  t 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  consulted  the  attorney-general  immediately  upon 
my  return. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  At  that  time,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  attorney -general  is  an  elective  officer! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  gentile! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  always  has  been! 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Later  on  it  was  again  called  to  your  attention! 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  think  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention  before  this 
year,  but  1  knew  the  attorney -general's  attitude  on  the  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ffo  to  the  attorney-general  the  second  time! 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  discussed  the  question  with  the 
attornev-general  a  gi'eat  many  times. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  the  attorney-general  has 
modified  his  views  as  to  the  legality  of  holding  these  religion  classes 
in  the  miblic  school  buildings? 

Mr.  Net^son.  The  attornev-general  called  me  just  a  few  moments 
before  I  boarded  the  train  for  Washington,  and  1  read  this  letter  to 
him.  I  had  called  on  him  previously,  but  could  not  find  him  in.  I 
read  the  letter  over  the  telephone,  lie  sjiid:  ''That  sounds  very  well, 
and  it  is  written  quite  well;  but,"  ho  said,  ''you  may  state  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee  on  investigation  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion,  notwith- 
standing your  document,  that  the  school  boards  have  a  legal  right  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  school  buildings  for  religion  class  purposes  when 
there  is  an  interval  between  the  adjournment  of  school  and  the  taking 
up  of  the  class." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  same  attorney -general  I 

Mr.  Nki^on.  It  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Attorney-General  Breeden? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  By  the  way,  has  Mr.  Smoot  ever  been  present  at 
any  time  when  this  matter  has  been  up? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Senator  Smoot '< 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Senator  Smoot,  I  remember,  called  at  my  office  two  or 
three  times.  I  am  not  certain  when  it  was,  but  it  was  a  short  time 
before  he  came  to  Washington,  now,  for  Congress.  I  was  then  work- 
ing on  the  reports  of  county  superintendents,  and  I  said  this  to 
him:  ^^-Senator,  I  am  investigating  the  holding  of  religion  classes  in 
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public  schools,  and  I  believe  it  is  contrary  to  law,  and  I  am  going  to 
advise  the  trustees  to  that  extent"  As  1  remember  it,  he  said :  '^Good; 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it" 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tatleb.  Is  that  intended  to  be  Senator  Smoot's  entry  on  the 
witness  stand? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Preliminarily. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOTON.  It  woula  be  well  enough  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  to  have  his  name  mentioned  once  in  a  week  at  least 

Mr.  Tatusb.  It  is  a  self -serving  declaration  of  his  opinion. 

The  Chaibman.  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  the  chaiucter 
of  this  instruction  f 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  sir. 

The  Chaibman.  Or  the  text-books  used? 

Mr.  Nelson.  No,  Senator;  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

The  Chaibman.  xou  haye  read  the  opinion  of  Associate  Justice 
Brewer  on  that  queston,  have  you  not,  delivered  some  time  ago,  before 
he  came  onto  the  Supreme  Court  bench,  about  the  use  of  schoolhouses 
for  sectarian  purposes? 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  1893  I  was  asked  for  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
legality  of  the  use  of  schoolhouses  for  dancing  purposes 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  1893  or  1903? 

Mr.  Nelson.  1903.  I  gave  an  opinion  that  it  was  contrary  to  law. 
I  was  reversed  by  the  lower  courts,  and  sustained  by  the  supreme 
court,  and  the  supreme  court,  in  its  argument,  made  use,  undoubtedly, 
of  this  decision  of  Justice  Brewer,  to  which  you  refer. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  accord  with  your  opinion,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  hope  so. 

The  Chairman.  Justice  Brewer  and  yourself  agree,  then. 

The  committee  will  adjourn  now,  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 

Mr.  Nelson.    May  I  ask  a  question. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Nelson.  I  have  just  received  word  that  I  have  a  very  sick  child, 
and  if  the  committee  does  not  need  me  any  further,  I  would  like  to 
leave. 

The  Chaibman.  You  may  be  excused  to-night,  Mr.  Nelson. 

The  committee  (at  4  o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  December  20, 1904,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  December  60^  190i. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Pi-esent:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Pettus,  and  Dubois;  also 
Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  protestants;  A.  S, 
Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondenti 
and  Franklin  S.  Richards,  counsel  for  certain  witnesses. 

The  Chaibman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tatleb.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  ^w  questions  of  Mr.  Smith* 
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TE8TIH0NY  OF  JOHN  HEHST  SMITH— BeoaUed. 

John  Henry  Smith,  having  previously  been  duly  sworn,  was 
examined  and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Smith,  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  question  as  an 
authority  of  the  church.  Is  the  taking  of  the  endowments,  so  called, 
a  necessary  prerequisite  to  marriage  in  the  temple,  or  in  a  temple  of 
the  church  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Well,  really,  no ;  not  absolutely ;  and  yet,  in  the  main, 
yes.    It  is  both  "  yes  "  an(i  "  no  "  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  I  ask  you  the  question  whether  Mr.  Smoot  could 
be  an  apostle  without  havmg  taken  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  could  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Putting  the  question  m  this  form:  Could  he  have  been 
married  to  his  wife  for  time  and  eternity  without  taking  the  endow- 
ments? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  have  been  cases  of  that  kind;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  could  occur  now  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  could  possibly  occur  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  does  occur? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that.    I  presume  not,  however. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  presume  not? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  inference,  then,  that  we  are  to  draw  from  your 
testimony  in  the  case,  is  that  you  have  no  knowledge  at  all  on  the 
subject  as  to  whether  Senator  Smoot  took  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  myself,  but  I  have  my 
belief  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  belief  is  that  he  did  take  themt 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  as  readily  have  voted  to  make  him  one 
of  the  apostles  if  you  had  known  that  he  had  not  taken  the  endow- 
ments  

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  if  you  knew  that  he  had  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  from  my  acquaintance  with  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask. 

The  Chairman.  Previous  to  your  becoming  one  of  the  apostles  you 
took  the  endowments  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir ;  I  took  the  endowments. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  one  of  the  apostles  who  has 
not? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not,  and  I  do  not  know  as  to  their  taking  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand.  Mr.  Worthington,  do  you  widi  to 
ask  any  questions? 

Mr.  Worthington.  No  ;  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman* 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  next,  Mr.  Tayler? 

TESTIMONY  OF  BEHJAMIV  B.  HEYWOOD. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Call  Mr.  Heywood. 

Benjamin  B.  Heywood,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Heywood,  you  are  the  United  States  marshal  for 
the  district  of  Utah? 
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Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  that  honor;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  marshal? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  was  appointed  on  the  28th  dav  of  January,  1902, 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  lived  in  the  Territory  now  long  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  It  has  been  my  home  practically  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  are  familiar  with  people  and  conditions 
in  that  State,  are  you? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  was  &>rn  there  fifty  years  affo  the  16th  dav  of  last 
September,  and  it  has  been  my  home  practically  all  mv  lire.  Two 
vears  of  that  time  I  lived  in  Oregon;  a  greater  part  of  one  year  in 
Montana. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  ever? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  was  baptized  when  I  was  8  years  old. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Except  as  to  that  baptism,  have  you  been  an  adherent 
of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Never. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  not,  then,  an  apostate  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  do  not  so  consider  myself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the 
Senate  you  were  called  upon  to  subpoena  witnesses 

Mr.  Heywood.  T  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  appear  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Some  of  them  you  succeeded  in  finding  and  summon- 
ing? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  And  others  you  did  not.  Will  you  tell  us  w^hich  of 
the  witnesses  whom  you  were  called  upon  to  subpoena  were  not  found, 
or  were  found  by  you  and  are  not  here?  First  give  us  those  whom 
you  did  not  find  at  all. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Heber  J.  Grant. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Why  did  you  not  find  him  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  learned  that  he  was  in  England,  supposed  to  be  in 
Liverpool.    That  was  the  information  furnished  me  by  his  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  England? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Heywood.  John  W.  Tavlor.  I  could  get  no  information  as  to 
his  whereabouts  at  all.  Called  at  his  home.  There  was  no  one 
there.  The  blinds  were  drawn,  and  I  made  two  calls.  I  did  not 
find  anyone  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  his  home? 

Mr.  Heywood.  In  Salt  Lake  Citv. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  other  effort  did  you  make  to  find  him? 

Mr.  Hbywood.  I  made  some  inquiries  of  prominent  people  there 
who,  I  thought,  might  possibly  know.  It  was  generally  reported  that 
he  had  not  Seen  in  the  State  for  practically  a  year— general  repute. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  that  is  why  you  did  not  £nd  him? 
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Mr.  Hbywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now  the  next! 

Mr.  Hey^ood.  Mr.  Cowlev. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apostle  Cowley? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Apostle  CowIot. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  Ikd:.  Grant  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Grant  is  a  member  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve  apostles,  as  I  understand  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Heywood.  The  same. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  al)out  Mr.  CJowley? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  called  at  his  home  twice;  oould  get  no  information 
in  regard  to  him.  Mrs.  Cowley  was  not  at  home.  The  maid  came 
to  the  door  and  said  Mrs.  Cowley  had  gone.  She  did  not  know  when 
she  would  return.  Mr.  Cowley  was  not  at  home,  and  she  did  not 
know  where  he  was.  I  made  some  inquiries  from  people  who,  I 
thought,  might  possibly  have  knowledge  as  to  his  whereabouts  with- 
out getting  any  information  that  would  assist  me  in  serving  tiie 
subpoena. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  get  any  information  as  to  where  he  was, 
whether  in  this  country  or  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  did  not.  Only  a  general  rumor  that  the  gentle- 
man was  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTio  was  that,  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Cowley.  I  made  an  effort  to  get  Miss  Hamliai 
without  any  results.  Well,  it  was  convincing,  as  soon  as  you  started 
on  that  case,  that  she  was  not  in  the  district—could  not  be  found.  I 
could  get  no  clue. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  generally  did  you  inquire — ^how  earnestly  and 
industriously  did  you  endeavor  to  learn  where  she  might  be  found  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  1  was  busy  all  the  time — from  the  time  I  received 
those  subpoenas  until  the  time  I  started  here,  devoting  most  of  mv 
attention  personally  to  it  I  had  a  very  busy  term  or  court,  and  1 
had  to  pay  some  attention  to  that,  but  I  was  personally  engaged  all 
tlie  time  and  had  others  at  work  in  different  parts  of  the  State.  I 
was  as  diligent  as  I  knew  how  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayijjr.  You  were  so  diligent  that  you  satisfied  yourself,  for 
instance,  as  to  Lillian  Hamlin,  that  she  was  not  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Tayleil  And  where  did  your  inquiries  lead  you  to  believe  she 
was? 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  she  might  be  in  New  York  or  she  might  be  in 
Mexico — old  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  next? 

The  Chairman.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Cowley.  Is  he  one  of  the 
apostles? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  so  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Who  was  the  next? 

Mr.  Heywood.  There  was  Mr.  Winslow  Farr  and  Sarah  Graham 
Farr. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  are  they  supposed  to  live? 

Mr.  Heywood.  All  the  information  I  could  get  was  that  they  had 
not  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  Mr.  Farr 
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had  not  been  there  nnless  on  a  business  trip  for  some  time,  and  that 
he  was  probably  in  Mexico.  I  failed  to  get  positive  information  as 
to  where  they  were. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  had  not  been  there  recently? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  could  get  no  information  locating  him  there 
recently. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Sarah  A.  Graham  Farr,  she  was  supposed  to  be 
where  he  was? 

Mr.  HAYWOOD.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  she  did  not  require  a  separate  search? 

Mr.  Heywood.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  next? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mary  Bringhurst.  I  could  get  no  information  as 
to  where  she  was.  The  suj)position  of  the  people  who  had  lived  in  the 
neighborhood  that  had  originally  been  her  home  was  that  she  had 
gone  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  her  home? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Her  home  was  originally  in  Murray,  south  of  Salt 
Lake,  6  or  7  or  8  miles,  down  in  what  we  call  the  Jordan  part  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  she  live  in  Taylorsville? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  do  not  so  understand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  learn  how  long  she  had  been  away? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Two  years,  some  stated ;  eighteen  months  certainly ; 
nobody  positive. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  the  next? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Excuse  me.  Taylorsville  was  her  home.  There  is 
a  belt  of  country  down  there  that  is  so  closely  identified,  that  runs 
right  up  together,  that  Murray  and  West  Jordan  and  Sandy  and  Tay- 
lorsville practically  occur  in  a  man's  mind  together,  but  Taylorsvifle 
is  the  place. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Steffensoh. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  Ella  C.  Steffenson? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  remember  the  name.  I  think 
there  were  thirteen  I  did  not  succeed  in  finding.  I  failed  to  get  any 
clew,  any  recent  dew,  of  Ella  Steffenson. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  her  home,  as  you  understood? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  understood  that  her  home  was  in  Murray,  that 
she  had  been  seen  in  Logan  within  two  months  prior  to  my  receiving 
the  subpoenas.  Another  report  was  that  she  had  been  seen  in  Bear 
Lake  Valley  and  also  in  Bear  River  Valley. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  effort  did  you  make  to  find  her? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  sent  two  different  deputies  with  the  subpcena,  on 
two  different  trips;  made  inquiry  at  Murray  of  people  who  knew  her 
and  knew  her  well.  They  said  she  had  not  been  there  for  some  time: 
did  not  know  just  how  long;  they  did  not  have  dates  or  anything  of 
that  kind  as  to  when  she  was  last  seen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  next?  /       - 

Mr.  Heywood.  Thomas  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  his  home? 

Mr.  Heywood.  His  home  was  at  Kanab,  Utah. 

I  received  those  subpoenas  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4th  day  of  De- 
cember, which  was  Sunday,  and  Monday  morning  Mr.  A.  A*  CSahoon 
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started  from  Salt  Lake  City  with  suhpa»nas  for  Tliomas  Chamber- 
lain, of  Kanab;  Isaac  Birdsall,  Elsinore;  Mi*s.  Annie  C.  Thurber, 
Richfield,  and  a  subpcena  for  records  of  the  county  clerk  of  Sevier 
County.    I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr  Cahoon  left  Salt  Lake  the  morning  of  the  5th,  arrived  at 
Marysvale,  which  is  the  tenninus  of  the  raiu-oad  going  into  that  part 
of  the  country,  and  the  only  road,  the  night  of  the  5th. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  then  heading  for  Kanab,  the  home  of  Cham- 
berlain ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir.  He  left  Richfield  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  and  drove  to  Panguitch. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  far  is  that? 

Mr.  Heyw^ood.  Fifty-five  miles.  It  may  vary  a  mile  or  such  a 
matter.    If  it  is  50  miles,  and  uphill,  you  can  add  5  miles. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7th  he  left  Panguitch,  and  by  getting  a 
relay  of  horses  arrived  in  Kanab  the  morning  of  the  8th  at  2  o'clock 
at  night. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  a  drive  is  it? 

Mr.  IIeyw^ood.  Seventy  miles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  whole  distance  is  120  miles? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Making  120  miles.  The  next  morning  he  made  such 
inquiry  as  he  could,  and  satisfied  himself  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  was 
in  Provo,  attending  to  a  real  estate  deal;  if  not  there,  that  the  busi- 
ness connected  with  that  might  possibly  have  taken  him  to  Chicago. 
Mr.  Cahoon  came  back  to  what  is  known  as  McDonald's  ranch  that 
night.  That  is  a  distance,  the  way  he  came,  practically  of  40  miles. 
Avhile  there  he  heard  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  boy  had  left  McDon- 
ald's ranch  coming  up;  he  was  near  the  Kanab  Canyon,  a  cut-off, 
and  left  McDonald's  about  two  hours  prior  to  that,  going  to  meet  his 
father,  and  he  heard  of  the  l)oy  all  the  way  ahead  of  him  to  the 
terminus  of  the  railroad,  and  there  he  took  the  train  and  went  north. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  The  boy  or  the  marshal  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  The  boy.  The  marshal  came  on  and  finished  his 
service  in  Sevier  County,  subp(rnaing  Mr.  Birdsall  and  Mi*s.  Thurl>er 
and  the  subpcena  on  the  county  clerk  for  the  records. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  send  a  deputy  to  Provo? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yas,  sir;  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  did  your  deputy  find  him? 

Mr.  Heywood.  He  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  absolutely  believe,  however,  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain was  there  ? 

Mr.  HEYW(K)n.  I  got  some  information  from  the  deputy  that  abso- 
lutely satisfied  me  he  was  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  he  was  evading  and  eluding  the  deputy 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Tayler 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  not  lead  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  objcct  to  the  testimony  here  of  Mr.  Cahoon 
through  the  testimony  of  this  witness.  Mr.  Cahoon  should  t(»ll  it 
himself  and  be  subject  to  cross-examination.  Mr.  Cahoon  heard  cer- 
tain things  and  he  has  repeated  them  to  this  witness.  How  many 
times  they  were  repeated  before  they  got  to  Cahoon  we  do  not  know. 
We  have  made  no  objection  heretofoix?  Ixvause  it  did  not  si»em  to 
amount  to  anything,  but  if  you  want  to  prove  that  witnesses  are 
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evading  processes  I  submit  that  you  should  prove  it  by  somebody 
who  knows  something  about  the  fact. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  I  am  constantly  confronted  with  the  impression  that 
the  view  of  the  other  side  is  that  we  are  trying  a  criminal  case  here. 
Some  things  we  would  expect  them  to  admit  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
but  thev  have  no  disposition  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  tVoRTHiNGTON.  You  Say  we  have  no  such  disposition? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  no  disposition  to  admit  the  truth. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  question  arises  on  Thomas  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of  him,  and 
this  is  all  I  have  ever  heard  of  him.  This  is  an  attempt  to  put  smut 
on  Senator  Smoot  by  showing  that  Chamberlain  has  kept  out  of  the 
way.  I  say  if  anything  of  that  kind  is  to  be  put  into  the  case  it 
ought  to  be  put  in  by  evidence  that  comes  a  little  nearer  being  worth 
something  than  this  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  Mr.  Heywood,  it  was  not  Gaboon  whom  you 
sent  to  Provo? 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  merely  want  to  correct  the  record  in  that  respect 
It  was  Mr.  Donohue  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  reported  his  inability  to  find  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain there? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  your  deputy,  sent  there  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  return  he  made  to 
you 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  his  return  in  writing?  I  beg  your  par- 
don. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Of  his  effort  to  subpoena  this  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  he  make  any  written  return? 

Mr.  Heywood.  He  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  Have  you  that? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  obj'cct,  in  the  first  place,  to  any  statement, 
on  the  ground  that  the  writing:  is  the  proper  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthin^on,  this  is  not  a  trial  at  law ;  it  is 
not  a  lawsuit.  It  is  an  invest igatiim — an  inquiry.  Suppose  this  wit- 
ness should  testify  that  it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  left  the 
night  before,  and  that  a  certain  person,  naming  him,  said  that  before 
he  left  he  stated  that  he  was  going  away  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  subpoena.  That  would  enable  the  committee  then  to  call  that 
witness.  Of  course  this  committee  knows  the  difference  between 
hearsay  testimony  and  proof,  and  such  tastimony,  of  itself,  will  not  be 
considered.  But  being  an  investigation,  we  have  a  right  to  follow  up 
every  trace  that  may  lead  to  the  discovery  of  proof  upon  a  given 
point.    I  think  the  witness  may  answer. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  What  I  was  objecting  to  is  that  he  has  a  paper 
in  his  pocket,  and  without  producing  the  paper  he  undertakes  to  tell 
the  committee  what  is  in  it.  I  submit  that  ought  not  to  be  heard  of 
even  in  an  investigation  as  distinguished  from  a  trial. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Heywood,  have  you  the  return  here? 
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Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  not  produce  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  sure  I  have  no  objection. 

The  Chairman.  I^et  us  have  the  return  he  made. 

(Mr.  Heywood  produced  the  return.) 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  paper  you  have  in  your  hand  no^  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Donohue's  report  of  his  effort  to  serve  a  sub- 
poena on  Marion  W.  Merrill,  his  efforts  to  serve  Mary  Daines,  and  his 
trip  to  Provo  to  serve  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  desire  to  have  this  return  of  the  deputy  marshal 

fo  in,  either  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Heywood  or  by  the  return  itself, 
am  wholly  indifferent  as  to  which  way  it  goes  in,  but  I  thought  it 
was  best  for  this  witness  to  report  what  efforts  he  made  by  his  depu- 
ties and  to  base  it  upon  their  written  return.  *  :   ••  ,\  n   .3 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  read  it,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Let  us  see  the  paper.  [After  examining  paper.] 
It  contains,  besides  the  efforts  of  this  deputy  to  find  a  witness  that  he 
was  after,  a  great  many  things  in  the  nature  of  gossip  that  he  picked 
up  here  and  there — what  was  said  to  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  you  wanted.  We  were  ready  to  give  you 
the  report,  but  you  wanted  the  paper. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  did  not  say  that  I  wanted  the  paper.  I  said 
that  I  objected,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  witness  giving  the  statement 
in  the  paper  instead  of  the  paper  itself.  I  did  not  say  I  would  not 
object  to  the  paper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  offer  the  whole  paper  now,  and  we  will  make 
that  part  applicable  to  the  other  cases  when  we  reach  them. 

The  Chairman.  Read  it,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well.  However,  I  guess,  before  I  read  it,  I  will 
ask  Mr.  Heywood  whom  else  he  was  called  upon  to  serve? 

Mr.  HEYW(K)n.  Yon  mean  Mr.  Donohue? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Marion  W.  Merrill,  Mary  Daines,  Arthur  Morning, 
Margaret  C.  Eccles  Geddos,  or  whatever  the  name  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  read  it.    It  is  as  follows: 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  December  IJ^  1904. 
B.  B.  Heywood,  United  States  Marshal^ 

Care  of  Daniel  M,  Ransdell^  Serqeant-at-ArmSy 

United  States  ^enate^  Washington^  D.  O. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  orders,  I  went  to  Richmond, 
Cache  County,  on  Monday,  Dcc^nibcr  5.  Wlien  I  got  there  every- 
tliing  at  Apostle  Merrill's  w^as  closed  up,  and,  as  the  liotel  was  in  the 
same  block,  I  went  to  l)ed,  and  the  fii*st  thing  in  the  morning  I 
served  the  subpoena  on  Apostle  Marion  W.  Merrill.  This  was  at 
7.30  o'clock.  I  went  directly  from  there  to  the  train,  and  no  one  in 
Richmond  knew  what  my  business  was  except  the  apostle  and  his 
wife.  While  serving  the  subposna  on  the  apostle,  I  drew  his  atten- 
tion particularly  to  that  portion  that  commanded  him  to  bring  all 
books  and  papers  in  any  way  appertaining  to  the  endowment  cere- 
monies at  the  Jx)gan  Temple  with  him. 

At  Logan  T  went  to  tne  hackmen  and  inquired  if  anv  of  them 
knew  of  Sfary  Daines.  It  was  less  than  two  hours  since  I  had  served 
my  first  subpoena,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the  people  could  be 
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posted  so  quickly,  but  I  could  not  get  a  particle  of  information  from 
anyone.  I  went  to  the  Eagle  Hotel;  looked  in  the  directory,  but 
could  not  iSnd  her  name.  I  found  the  name  of  Franklin  Dames,  a 
student  at  the  agricultural  college,  and  called  him  up.  He  told  me 
Mary  Danies  had  left  the  country,  but  he  did  not  Imow  where  she 
had  gone.  In  my  wandering  around  the  town,  I  saw  the  Bethel 
Mission,  and  went  in  there  and  got  my  first  information.  The  pastor, 
who  is  a  new  arrival,  took  me  to  a  professional  man  who  had  lived 
in  Logan  for  several  years.    He  told  me  that  Mary  Danies  was  re- 

Euted  to  be  the  plural  wife  of  Jaseph  Morrell,  the  president  of  the 
ogan  Stake;  that  she  had  had  three  children,  two  of  them  twins, 
bom  about  three  months  ago,  and  that  the  Logan  papers  had  not 
tried. to  hide  it  at  all,  and  had  made  mention  of  the  fact  in  an  item 
of  news. 

From  there  I  went  to  the  Presbyterian  minister's  residence,  and  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Clemenson  told  me  that  Mary  Danies  used  to  be  in  the 
recorder's  office  at  Logan  and  was  prominent  in  Logan  society.  She 
left  the  office  between  two  and  three  years  ago  and  shortly  ajnber  had 
a  child,  and  it  was  given  out  that  she  was  the  plural  wife  of  Mr. 
Morrell.  I  was  unable  to  find  the  least  trace  or  her  in  Logan  and 
went  on  to  CoUinston  and  served  my  next  subpoena  on  Arthur  Morn- 
ing at  5.45  p.  m.  While  on  the  train  from  Logan,  and  while  waiting 
at  Cache  Junction,  I  noticed  that  all  my  movements  were  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  party  who  got  off  the  train  with  me  at  CoUinston.  He 
claimed  to  be  traveling  for  magazines,  soliciting  subscriptions.  He 
had  a  f£w  magazines  m  a  bundle,  but  never  solicited  any  subscrip- 
tions, so  far  as  I  could  see,  and  that  was  the  only  baffgji<^  he  had. 
Claimed  that  he  was  a  resident  of  Seattle,  born  in  New  York.  Owing 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hotel  we  both  had  to  occupy  the  same 
rooms.  I  immediately  went  up  to  the  room  and  left  my  grip  and 
overcoat,  which  had  nothing  in  them,  came  downstairs,  walked 
across  to  Mr.  Morning's,  and  served  my  subpoena.  When  I  returned 
the  aeent  was  walking  up  and  down  the  street,  evidently  waiting  for 
me.  1  went  into  the  notel  and  stayed  there  the  balance  of  the  even- 
ing. He  asked  me  what  business  I  was  in  and  I  told  him  mining, 
but  had  a  party  that  I  could  not  see  until  after  dinner  the  next  day. 
I  caught  tne  morning  train  to  Ogden,  went  directly  to  the  livery 
stable,  and  engaged  a  team  and  driver  and  went  on  to  Plain  City. 
Had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  getting  any  trace  of  Margaret  CuUen 
Geddes,  or  Eccles,  but  finally  located  the  house  that  she  owned,  and 
inquired  there  for  any  trace  of  her,  but  was  unable  to  get  any.  I 
finally  found  a  party  who  gave  me  her  address  at  843  Canyon  street. 
Salt  Lake.  Drove  back  to  Ogden,  and  the  first  thing  next  morning 
served  a  subpoena  on  Mrs.  Geddes.  She  denied  that  her  name  was 
Eccles,  but  said  that  Mr.  Eccles  had  been  very  good  to  her  and  had 
helped  support  her  through  friendship  for  her  former  husband. 

The  subpoena  on  Mr.  Lundstrom  was  served  with  very  little  bother. 
On  Monday  I  went  to  Provo  to  serve  the  subpoena  on  Ihomas  Cham- 
berlain, or  Kanab.  While  getting  off  the  train  I  met  Mr.  Frank 
Pierce,  of  Salt  Lake,  who,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  said  he  was 

{^oing  there  to  meet  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was  closing  a  deal  for  a 
arge  tract  of  land  on  the  Provo  Bench.  I  went  with  Mr.  Pierce  to 
the  bank,  where  he  was  supposed  to  meet  Chamberlain ;  but  as  soon 
A8  my  name  was  stated,  nobody  knew  where  Mr.  Chamberlain  was. 
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I  went  from  there  over  to  his  lawyer's,  W.  E.  Rydalch,  who  thought 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  gone  back  to  Kanab,  and  went  into  a  long 
fetoiy  of  how  he  was  anxious  to  close  up  his  business  as  treasurer  ot 
Kane  County,  and  had  been  probably  called  back  there  on  that 
account  He  said  all  this  after  admitting  that  they  called  Mr.  Pierce 
down  there  to  close  up  this  business  of  the  purchase  of  land  in  Provo. 
I  went  from  there  to  the  post-office  and  inquired  if  they  knew  where 
Mr»  Thomas  Chamberlain  got  his  mail.  They  informed  me  that  it 
was  against  the  regulations  to  give  out  any  information.  I  went  to 
all  the  hotels,  inquired  at  the  livery  stables,  and  could  find  no  trace 
of  him.  I  finally  found  a  hackman  who  knew  where  his  wife  lived. 
1  wont  up  to  the  home  of  his  plural  wife,  or  at  least  of  his  Provo  wife, 
and  she  said  that  she  thought  he  went  back  to  Kanab  that  morning. 
1  told  her  that  I  knew  he  had  not,  as  I  had  come  down  from  Salt 
Lake  that  morning  and  saw  the  train  leave  the  depot  and  he  was  not 
on  it.  I  talked  with  her  further  and  she  said  then  that  he  had  gone 
to  Salt  Lake,  as  in  the  morning  he  was  not  sure  which  way  he  would 
go  when  he  left  hoine. 

I  went  back  to  the  law  office  and  to  the  bank,  told  them  I  was  going 
back  to  Salt  Lake,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Chamberlain  can 
me  up  on  business  connected  with  the  Coconino  mine.  I  left  my 
'phone  number  at  Salt  Lake,  came  back  to  your  office  and  had  a  talk 
with  you,  and  in  pursuance  with  your  orders  went  home  and  prepared 
to  return  to  Provo  on  the  evening  train.  Just  as  I  was  getting 
ready  to  leave  for  the  train  I  got  a  call  from  Mr.  Chamberlain  from 
Provo.  I  went  right  down  to  the  train ;  got  into  a  hack  and  drove 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  residence  on  my  arrival  at  Provo.  His  wife 
informed  me  that  he  had  not  been  there  since  I  was  in  the  morning; 
that  she  had  no  idea  where  he  was,  unless  he  was  in  Salt  Lake.  I 
told  her  that  I  laiew^  he  was  in  Provo,  and  that  I  presumed  he  was 
in  the  next  room  at  the  time;  that  they  knew  what  he  w^as  wanted 
for— as  a  witness  in  the  Smoot  case.  She  admitted  all  this,  but  said 
he  did  not  want  to  go.  I  told  her  it  would  be  much  better  and  save 
him  and  the  Government  a  great  deal  of  expense  to  allow  the  sub- 
poena to  be  served.  Half  a  dozen  of  her  children  were  in  the  room 
at  the  time,  but  none  of  them  took  any  part  in  the  conversation.  The 
most  of  them  were  young  men.  Sne  informed  me  that  they  had 
their  own  opinion  as  to  whether  he  should  testify  or  not,  and  that 
they  thought  different  from  me  as  to  whether  he  could  l>e  found.  I 
still  told  her  that  it  would  be  only  a  question  of  time  until  the  sub- 
poena would  be  served,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  whole 
thing  over  and  settled,  as  the  longer  it  was  kept  open  the  more  people 
it  would  drag  in.  She  said  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  it  settled, 
but  they  had  no  further  information  to  give,  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
did  not  want  to  be  served.  After  making  a  vain  endeavor  to  get  any 
trace  of  him  or  anyone  who  could  give  me  any  information  regarding 
him,  I  came  on  home  this  morning  and  delivered  the  subpcrna  to  the 
office,  knowing  it  was  useless  to  longer  try  to  serve  a  subpoena  on 
himself  when  ne,  his  family,  his  bankers,  his  lawyers,  and  the  whole 
community  were  trying  to  shield  liim. 

Very  truly,  yours,  P.  J.  Donohue. 

Senator  Pettus.  Who  is  Mr.  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  man  in  the  mercantile  busi- 
ness in  Kanab,  Utah.    He  probably  has  other  interests  throughout 
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the  State.    He  is  a  prominent  business  man  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  State. 

The  Chatrman.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamistf 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir :  he  is  so  reputed. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Has  he  a  definite  reouto  in  that  respect  as  to  tiie  num- 
ber of  his  wives  and  the  number  of  nis  children! 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  could  not  answer  tiiat,  sir, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else,  Marshal,  is  there? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Charlotte  Rowberry.  Her  home  was  in  Grants- 
ville,  Tooele  County.  I  sent  a  party  out  there  with  a  subpoena,  who 
made  every  effort  that  he  possibly  could — ^inquired  of  the  neighbors; 
saw  the  house  where  Charlotte  Rowberry  lived,  what  was  known 
as  her  home;  saw  her  mother,  who  said  she  had  gone,  was  away; 
talked  with  practically  a  next-door  neighbor,  who  did  not  know 
where  she  was.  He  became  convinced  that  he  could  not  find  her  in 
the  town,  and  came  home  and  made  his  report. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  did  not  find  out  where  she  wast 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sip. 

Mr.  Tayuer.  Even  from  her  mother  I 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Heywood.  If  I  could  look  at  the  list  of  witnesses  I  could  tell 
at  a  glance.    I  have  called  off  a  niunber. 

Mr.  Tayler  (handing  witness  Ust).  This  is  your  list. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Nell  C.  Brown.  I  failed  to  get  any  information 
that  would  locate  her  so  as  to  serve  a  subpoena. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  she  live? 

Mr.  Heywood.  She  lived  in  Salt  Jjake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  information  did  you  get  about  her? 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  she  had  gone;  she  had  left  the  State;  that 
she  was  away. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  anybody  know  where  she  was? 

Mr.  Heywood.  They  did  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  whom  was  incjuiry  made? 

Mr.  Heywood.  At  her  old  original  home.  I  do  not  just  recall  the 
lady's  name.    I  did  not  make  a  note  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  But  her  immediate  family  and  friends? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  next? 

The  CHAntMAN.  Is  she  reputed  to  be  a  polygamistf 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  is  her  repute;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  wife  of  whom? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  heard  the  name  of  Silver. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Hey^'OOD.  I  think  I  have  called  all  the  names. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  there  any  subpoenaed  who  have  not  appeared? 
Take  S.  S.  Newton,  for  instance. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  given  the  names  of  all  those  upon  whom 
you  could  not  serve  a  subpoena. 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  the  persons  upon  whom  service 
could  not  be  made  are  reputed  to  be  polygamists? 
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Mr.  Heywood.  Mary  Bringhiirst,  Ella  Steffenson,  Charlotte  Eow- 
berry,  Thomas  Chamberlain,  Mary  Daines,  Nell  Brown. 

mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  ask  you 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  if  there  are  any  others. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Apostle  Merrill,  Taylor,  Grant,  Cowley,  Tanner — 
his  name  I  have  forgotten  to  mention.    He  is  one  I  failed  to  fincL 

The  CHAiRiktAN.  You  failed  to  find  Tanner? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Which  Tanner?    There  are  several  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Which  one? 

Mr.  Heywood.  J.  M.,  I  think  it  is. 

The  Chairaian.  Are  there  any  others  who  are  reputed  to  be  polyg- 
amists? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  think  all  of  the  gentlemen  I  have  named — ^Mr. 
Tanner  and  Mr.  C/Owley 

The  Chairman.  Then  all  the  witnesses  whom  you  could  not  serve 
are  reputed  to  be  polygamists? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  you  could  not  serve  and  who 
could  not  be  found  are  apostles? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Apostles  Grant,  Cowley,  Tavlor.  I  think  that  is 
all.  Merrill  was  served,  and  without  any  trouble.  I  did  not  have  a 
subpoena  for  Teasdale  this  last  time. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Heywood,  as  to  how  many,  if  any,  of  those  whose 
names  you  have  read  is  it  reputed  that  they  have  been  married  since 
the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  could  not  answer  that  question  specificallv.    My 

gmeral  impression  is  that  all  of  them,  excepting  probably  Ueber  J. 
rant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  then,  as  to 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  may  I  ask  a  question  right  heret 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certainly. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  are  reputed  to  have  gone  into  polyg- 
amy since  the  statute  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  it? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  do  not  know  the  date  of  that  statute. 

The  Chairman.  In  1862. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Well,  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  about  serving  a  subpcena  on  Newton t 

Mr.  Heywood.  Newton  was  served  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
this  month  at  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  and  arrangements  made  by  me 
with  the  railroad  company  to  furnish  transportation.  I  presumed 
that  it  had  been  furnished.     I  find  that  he  has  not  appeareo. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  served  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Amy  Johnson  Smith,  or  Mrs.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  what  was  her  reputed  relation  to  Newton t 

Mr.  Heywood.  Plural  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  the  6th,  you  say,  they  were  subpoenaed? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  them  since  they  were 
served? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses  concerning  whom  you 
have  any  information  to  give? 
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Mr.  Hbywood.  I  thiitk  you  have  covered  the  list- 
Senator  Dubois.  Where  did  you  serve  the  subpoena  on  Newton? 

Mr.  Heywood.  At  Sugar  City,  Idaho. 

Senator  Dubois.  Had  you  subpoenas  for  him  before  this  last  one? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir;  a  j^ear  ago — practically  a  year  ago— at 
the  time  of  the  first  investigation. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  could  not  find  him  then? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Could  not  find  him  then. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  I  think  you  may  inquire,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Marshal,  you  say  the  repute  of  all  the  persons  you 
have  mentioned  is  that  they  have  gone  into  polygamy  since  the 
manifesto,  with  the  exception  of  Merrill  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  And  I  meant  to  have  said  Grant. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  said  Grant  and  not  Merrill. 

Mr.  Heywood.  There  is  quite  a  list  of  names.  Of  course,  if  I  had 
them  before  me  I  could  refresh  my  memory  in  regard  to  the  repute  of 
the  different  witnesses.  But  thinking  of  them  as  a  whole,  I  would 
not  be  understood  as  being  positive  in  regard  to  their  repute.  If  the 
names  of  the  thirteen  witnesses  were  written  down  here,  I  think  I 
could  state  positively  as  to  the  repute. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish.  Marshal,  you  would  look  at  that  list,  because 
that  is  quite  an  important  point,  and  I  would  not  like  you  to  guess 
about  those  people  going  into  polygamy  since  the  manifesto,  and 
would  not  like  you  to  make  a  statement  unless  you  have  some  cer- 
tainty in  your  own  mind  about  it. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  Run  down  the  list  and  call  them  off.  The  stenog- 
rapher will  take  the  names. 

Mr.  Heywood.  M.  F.  Cowley. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  reputed  to  have  gone  into  polygamy  since  the 
manifesto? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  heard  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  With  whom? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  not  heard  with  whom. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  you  get  the  information? 

Mr.  Heywood.  General  information  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Can  you  name  any  one  individual  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Who  has  mentioned  it? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  who  has  told  you  that  Cowley  has  gone  into 
polygamy  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes;  I  think  I  can. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  give  one  name? 

Mr.  Heywood.  State  Senator  George  Barber. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  he  live  in  Logan  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  He  does. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Can  you  think  of  another? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  can  not  say  that  I  can  recall  just  to  mind  one.  I 
have  discussed  those  matters  very  little.    I  have  heard  these  things. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  take  the  next  name  on  tJie  list? 

Mr.  Heywood.  John  W.  Taylor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Pass  him,  and  go  to  the  next. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Heber  J.  Crrant. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  except  him? 

Mr.  'HsYWOOD.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  J.  M.  Tanner.  What  repute  have  you  as  to  him,  as 
to  any  individual  who  has  given  you  information  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  name  anyone.  He  is  just 
simplv  referred  to  as  a  man  who  has  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the 
maniiesto ;  general  impression  or  repute. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Pass  to  the  next  name,  please. 

Mr.  Hey  WOOD.  Nell  C.  Brown  Silver. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  given  name  of  her  reputed  husband! 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  think  it  is  Joseph.  I  do  not  know.  There  are 
two  of  those. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Two  Josephs  or  two  brothers? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Two  brothers.    I  do  not  faiow  them  apart  by  name. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  he  live  in  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Both  of  the  Silvers  did  live  in  Salt  Lake  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  her  reputed  husband  live  now  in  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  understand  he  was  not  there  at  the  time  when  I 
was  making  an  effort  to  serve  the  subpoena. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  try  to  serve  him  with  a  subpoenal 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  had  no  suopoena  for  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now  the  next,  please. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Mary  Bringhurst 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  stated  that  she  was  reputed  to  live  at  Taylors- 
ville? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  to  whom  is  she  reputed  to  be  married! 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  heard  the  name  of — it  is  one  of  those  old 
pioneer  names  down  there;  I  do  not  just  call  it  to  mind. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Smith? 

Mr.  Heywood.  No;  it  was  not  Smith,  Jones,  or  Brown.  [After  a 
pause.]     Benion. 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  Do  you  know  the  given  name? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  next. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Ella  C.  Steffenson. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  she  live — ^in  Murray? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Murray.  That  is,  the  subpoena  I  received  located 
her  in  Murray.  I  found  peonle  who  knew  she  had  lived  there,  had 
been  there;  she  was  gone,  ana  they  did  not  know  just  when  she  had 
gone  or  where  she  had  gone. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  next  one. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Sarah  A.  Graham  Farr  and  Winslqw  Farr.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  those  people.  I  could  get  no  information  in 
regard  to  them.  I  never  heard  that  they  were  reputed  as  polygamists 
or  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  say  Ella  Steffenson  is  reputed  to  be  married? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  never  have  heard. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  next  one. 

Mr.  Heywood.  Charlotte  Rowberry. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  she  live  in  Tooele  t 

Mr.  Heywood.  Grantsville,  Tooele  County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  To  whom  is  she  reputed  to  be  married  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  have  heard  Bishop  Kathall  mentioned. 

Mr.  Van  Odttt.  Any  others? 
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Mr.  Hetwood.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  Van  Cott.  You  understood  the  question  was  whether  she  was 
reputed  to  be  married  to  Rathall,  or  reputed  to  be  married  to  someone 
else? 

Mr.  Hbywood,  The  general  repute  is  that  she  is  married  to  Bishop 
Eathall. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  next  one,  please. 

Mr.  Hbywood.  I  think  then  we  come  to  Thomas  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  To  whom  is  he  reputed  to  have  been  married  since 
the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Hbywood.  I  think  a  daughter  of  Bishop  Willey,  of  Kanab. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  I  think  that  exhausts  it 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  intend  to  mention  Mrs.  Thurber  as  one  you 
could  not  find  ? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  one  who  did  not  appear? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not.  My  return  which  I  made  to  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  specifies  those  who  were  served  and  those  whom  I 
failed  to  make  service  on. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  Apostle  Merrill,  is 
it  your  information  that  he  has  been  very  ill  for  some  time? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  I  made  a  service  on  the  gentleman  a  year  ago,  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since.  I  have  heard  reports  of  his  health,  that  he 
was  poorly.  While  I  am  not  his  physician,  he  impressed  me  as  a  very 
sick  man  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  return,  I  believe,  does  not  mention  the  fact 
about  his  serious  illness? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  It  does  not.  I  do  not  know  as  to  now.  I  am  speak- 
ing about  how  his  condition  impressed  me  a  year  ago,  not  at  this  pres- 
ent time.    I  have  not  seen  him  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  reputed  to  be  pretty  ill  ? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  I  have  heard  that  he  was  still  a  very  feeble  man. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  make  service  on  S.  S.  Newton  yourself? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  your  information  is  what  your  deputy  gave  yon 
on  thatpoint? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  leave  Salt  Lake  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  The  13th,  I  think.    I  left  last  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Had  your  deputy,  Donohue,  returned  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  He  had  returned  and  had  gone  back  down — ^returned 
the  first  time,  and  I  had  sent  him  back  down  again. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  leave  word  for  him  to  write  you  here? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  to  his  efforts? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  this  is  the  letter  you  received  in  pursuance 
thereof? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  State  Senator  Barber  tell  you  that  he  thought 
Cowley  had  gone  into  polygamy  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Hetwood.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  just  exactly  how  he  put  it, 
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but  probably,  "  Cowley  is  one  of  them,"  or  "  Cowley  has  been  married 
since  the  manifesto,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  With  respect  to  the  repute,  as  to  which  you  are  tes- 
tifying, I  understood  you  to  say,  or  to  give  the  impression,  that  jou 
got  part  of  your  information  as  to  Cowley  going  into  polygamy  since 
the  manifesto  from  State  Senator  George  Barber  f 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  recently  did  he  give  you  that  information? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  think  it  was  within  the  last  year.  I  think  it  was 
along  about  the  time  probably  that  I  had  those  first  subpoenas. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Marshal,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  I  do  not 
kno\v^  but  that  you  have  already  answered  it.  How  many  of  these 
parties  whom  you  have  named  as  bein^  in  polygamy  have  gone  into 
polygamy  since  the  statute  of  the  United  States  in  1862  prohibit- 
ing it? 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  would  be  since  1862? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  would  be  guesswork,  but,  from  the  ages  of  the 
gentlemen,  I  think  certainly  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  knowledge  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
polygamy  or  polygamous  cohabitation  exists  in  Utah  to-day? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Only  as  a  matter  of  general  repute. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  is  the  general  reputation  about  that  I 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  there  have  been  numerous  cases. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  to-day? 

Mr.  Hey^vood.  Do  you  mean  being  performed  now? 

The  Chairman.  No;  I  want  to  know  from  general  reputation,  the 
extent  of  the  existence  of  polygamy  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Numerous  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  numerous  cases? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Those  that  have  been  mentioned  here  by  me;  they 
are  numerous. 

The  Chairman.  And  others? 

Mr.  Heywcx)d.  I  do  not  cull  others  to  mind.  It  is  a  matter  that  I 
have  not  taken  any  interest  in — not  exerted  myself  about. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  not.  I  do  not  speak  with  reference  to 
what  is  called  the  manifesto.  I  speak  in  reference  to  the  statute  of 
the  United  States  prohibiting  polygamy.  To  what  extent  has  this 
crime  existed? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Since  1862? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heywood.  In  my  boyhood,  very  extensively. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  was  in  1854,  along  in  the  early  sixties,  1862, 
1868,  the  war  times,  down  to  1870. 

The  Chairman.  Sinc«  1870? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  pretty  general  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Heywood.  They  were  very  numerous. 

The  Chairman.  Up  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Up  to  the  time  that  the  Edmunds-Tucker  law  com- 
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menced  to  be  applied,  and  prosecutions  were  instituted  under  that 
act  vigorously. 

The  CHAOttfAN.  That  was  up  to  1887? 

Mr,  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  ThiBy  were  very  numerous  up  to  that  timet 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir;  very  numerous. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  about  that,  Mr. 
Marshal.  Do  you  remember  any  particular  efforts  by  prosecutions 
to  prevent  this  for  many  years  after  1862? 

Mr.  Heywood.  How  is  that? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  was  no  particular  effort  made  by  prose- 
cutions, for  many  years  after  1862,  to  put  an  end  to  that  relation? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  think  that  is  right.  I  am  not  conversant  as  to 
the  dates,  etfc.  I  know  there  was  a  time  when,  under  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law,  the  people  were  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Understand  that,  hut  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act  the  prosecutions  were  very  few. 

Mr.  Heywood.  That  carries  my  memory.  1  think  so.  Yes,  sir. 
I  am  not  a  statistician.  I  do  not  have  those  things  in  my  mind,  but 
I  think  there  were  very  few. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  for  about  thirty-five  years  after  the  Mor- 
mons setled  in  Utah  and  promulgated  polygamy  there  was  no  effort 
made  to  prevent  it? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Things  were  quiet  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Siucc  1887  the  number  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages, or  the  number  of  people  living  in  polygamy,  has  been  very 
much  reduced? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  decreasing  every  day.  The  number  is 
decreasing  daily  as  they  die  off? 

Mr.  Heywood.  The  old  families,  undoubtedly,  and  a  great  many 
old  families  are  getting  up  to  the  limit,  to  the  jumping-off  place. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Heywood.  I  was  50  years  old  the  16th  day  of  last  September. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  all? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then,  when  you  mentioned  your  boyhood  as  being 
in  1854,  you  were  quite  a  young  boy  ? 

Mr.  lujYWOOD.  I  said  1854  as  referring  to  my  being  bom,  running 
along  up  to  1860,  the  sixties,  along  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  the  general  repute  and  understanding  that 
numerous  polygamous  marriages  have  taken  place  since  1890? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir;  numerous  as  to  the  people  mentioned  here, 
the  numbers,  etc.  They  are  generally  reputed  to  have  formed  those 
relations  since  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  such  is  the  state  of  public 
information  upon  tnat  subiex»t  that  those  cases  you  have  named  are 
all  that  have  occurred,  or  all  that  you  have  immediately  heard  of? 

Mr.  Heywood.  They  are  all  the  names  that  I  have  immediately 
heard  of  that  I  call  to  mind. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  not  also  heard  vigorous  denials  about  all 
or  most  of  these  persons  having  gone  into  polygamy  since  1890? 
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Mr.  Heywood.  These  persons  mentioned  t 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oi  none  of  them? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Well,  I  do  not  know  now  whether  I  have  or  not,  as 
to  any  of  them.  I  say  it  is  a  matter  that  I  have  paid  very  little  atten- 
tion to. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  an  elected  officer? 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  are  appointed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  Heywood.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  have  heard  any  denial  that  they  have 
gone  into  polygamy  since  the  statute  of  the  United  States  prohibit- 
ing it? 

Mr.  Heywood.  In  1862? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heywood.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all,  Mr.  MarshaL 

TESTIHONT  OP  MBS.  AHHEB  0.  TEUSBEB. 

Mrs.  Annie  C.  Thi^rber,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live,  Mrs.  Thurber? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Richfield, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Utah? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  have  lived  there  since  I  was  about  7  years  old* 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Tien  did  you  first  go  there  to  live? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Well,  I  do  not  remember  the  date* 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  remember  the  year? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  ifo,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  were  you  bom? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  was  bom  in  1866. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  were  you  bom? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  In  Weber  County — ^Milton,  Morgan  County.  We 
usually  call  it  Weber. 

Mt.'Tayler.  In  Utah? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  your  parents  Mormons? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  lived  there  about  seven  years  and  then  went 
to  Richfield? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir;  I  fbrget  whether  it  was  mv  seventh  or 
eighth  birthday  that  I  had  when  we  first  came  to  Kichneld.  It  was 
along  there  anyway. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  the  wife  of  Joseph  Thurber? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  children? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  are  their  a^? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  My  oldest  one  is  18  years  old* 
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Mr.  Tayler..  Is  that  a  son  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI4ER.  What  is  his  name? 

Mrs.  Thubber.  Orlando. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mrs.  Thubber.  He  lives  in  Kichfield. 

Mr.  Tatler.  He  lives  with  you,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  What  other  children  have  you! 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  have  a  son  11  years  old. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  other  children  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir.    I  have  two  besides. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Has  your  husband  any  other  wife? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Was  she  married  before  you  or  after! 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Before. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Where  does  she  live? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  At  Richfield. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  much  of  a  family  has  she? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  think  she  has  eight — seven  or  eight — ^living  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  live  in  the  same  house? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  But  in  the  same  town? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  large  a  place  is  Kichfield? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  It  is  not  as  large  as  Washington. 

Mr.  Tatler.  No;  it  is  a  small  town,  is  it  not? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it  is  not  so  large  as  Salt  Lake.  It 
is  the  largest  place  around  where  we  are.    It  is  the  center. 

Mr.  Tatler.  A  few  thousand  people,  two  or  three  or  four  thousand 
people,  something  like  that,  live  there? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Something  like  that.  I  do  not  know  just  the 
population  of  it 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  far  does  the  other  wife  live  from  where  you  live? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  One  block. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Your  yoimgest  child,  you  say,  is  5  years  old? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  did  not  say. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  old  is  it? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Two  years  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Tatler.  When  were  you  married  to  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  It  is  twenty  years  ago.  That  would  make  it  1884, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Tatler.  Yes.    Where  were  you  married  to  him? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  In  St.  George. 

Mr.  Tatler.  In  the  temple? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Did  you  go  to  Mexico  with  your  husband! 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  You  never  were  in  Mexico? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Has  your  husband  another  wife? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  that  he  has  not! 
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Mrs.  Thurber.  Well,  I  just  said  that  he  had  another. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Tiat? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  told  you  he  had  another. 

Mr.  Taym:r.  I  mean  besides  the  two. 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  am  quite  sure  he  has  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  quite  sure  he  has  not? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  when  you  were  subpoenaed  by  the 
deputy  marshal  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  what  you  told  him? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Is  o,  sir ;  I  do  not,  exactly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  angry,  were  you  not? 

Mi-s.  Thurber.  I  was  angn^,  good-naturedly.  I  laughed  over  it, 
and  still  I  felt  a  little  annoyed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  want  to  come  here? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  not.  You  said  you  would  rather  go  to  jail 
than  come  before  this  committee. 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Well,  perhaps  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  else  did  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  do  not  remember  every  word,  but  I  said  I  ^ould 
like  to  step  on  somebody  who  was  the  cause  of  it 

Mr.  TAYIJ2R.  You  did? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  that  we  ought  to  have  subpoenaed  Seeg- 
miller  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  that  there  were  twenty  people  down  there 
who  knew  more  than  you  knew  ? 

Mrs.  Thubrer.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  sort 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Am  I  excused  ? 

The  Chahiman.  I  have  a  question  or  two.  Where  is  your  husband 
now? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  could  not  say. 

The  Chairman.  ^Vhen  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  About  three  days  before  I  came  here — ^before  I 
was  subpoenaed. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  go  away  at  that  time? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  WTiere? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  He  went  to  hunt  work,  and  he  had  not  yet  located 
when  I  left  home. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  had  not  yet  returned? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Did  he  go  out  of  the  State? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Well,  he  left  Iliclifield. 

The  Chairman.  Where  did  he  say  he  was  going? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  He  talked  of  the  gold  fields  in  Nevada. 

The  Chairman.  And  any  other  place  where  he  might  find  work? 

Mrs.  Thurser.  He  did  not  know  at  all  when  he  left  where  he 
would  go. 
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The  Chatkman.  But  he  went  to  try  to  get  work,  and  he  suggested 
the  gold  fields  of  Nevada  as  a  promising  field  ? 

IVfrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  making  that  suggestion  he  went  away.  You 
do  not  know  where  he  has  gone  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  heard  from  him  since? 

Mrs.  TnuRBBit.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  do  uot  Understand  there  was  any  subpoena 
for  him,  Mr.  Tayler. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  forgotten  whether  there  was  or  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No  ;  there  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  he  has  another  wife? 

MrF.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  both  live  in  the  same  town? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Has  the  other  wife  children  by  your  husband? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  last  one  bom ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  think  it  is  six  years  ago — five  or  six  years  ago— 
I  believe  it  is  six,  but  I  will  not  be  positive ;  it  is  five  or  six. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  children  has  he  by  the  other  wife? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  said  seven  or  eight.  I  could  soon  tell  exactly  by 
counting. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will,  think  over  the  list.  I  do  not  want  to 
annoy  you  at  all. 

Mrs.  Thurber  (after  a  pause).  Seven  living  children. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  born  that  are  now  dead? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  One  has  died  since  birth. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  understand  how  many  children  you 
have? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  I  have  four  living  children. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  your  husband  looks  after  both  families; 
supports  both? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes^  sir ;  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  business,  Mrs.  Thurber? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  He  is  a  blacksmith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  hold  any  office  there? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir ;  not  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  a  constable,  was  he?  * 

Mrs.  Thurber.  Yes,  sir;  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  TkYLER.  Were  you  ever  married  before  you  married  Mr. 
Thurber? 

Mrs.  Thurber.  No,  sir. 

TBSTIMOinr  OP  CHABXES  M08TYH  OWEV. 

Charles  Mostyn  Owbn,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Owen,  where  do  you  live? 
Mr.  Owen.  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  there! 
Ifo.  Owbn.  Seventeen  years. 
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Mr.  TayIiEil  Have  you  for  some  years  had  familiarity  with  condi- 
tions in  Utah  respecting  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Can  you  state  how  it  came  about  that  you  informed 
yourself  in  respect  to  that  subject? 

Mr.  Owen.  In  January,  1899,  I  received  an  offer  from  the  New 
York  Journal  to  act  as  its  correspondent  in  the  anti-Roberts  cam- 
paign. The  New  York  Journal  was  then  opening  or  had  determined 
to  open  a  campaign  having  for  its  purpose  the  unseating,  if  possible, 
of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  then  elected  to  Congress,  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  accepted  the  offer  under  the  provision  that  it  should 
not  interfere  with  my  engineering  work.  Later  it  became  such  a  bur- 
den that  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  two,  both  my  engineering 
work  and  my  newspaper  work,  and  by  September  of  that  year 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Owen.  1889.  I  gave  up  my  engineering  practice  entirelv,  to 
devote  myself  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  antipolygamy  or  anti-Roberts 
campaign. 

I  remained  in  connection  with  the  Journal  until  1900.  I  was  sub- 
sequently retained  by  the  Womans'  Interdenominational  Council,  of 
New  York,  for  the  special  purpose  of  making  further  investigation 
in  regard  to  the  State  of  Idaho,  which  I  did. 

That  completed  I  returned  to  my  engineering  practice  and  stayed 
with  it  until  January,  1903 — the  1st  of  January,  1903 — ^when  I  was 
again  retained  on  behalf  of  the  protestants  in  the  Sm(X)t  investigation 
and  my  duties  laid  along  the  former  lines  of  investigation  as  to  the 

f)ractice  of  polygamy,  and  also  of  preparing  the  whole  evidence  to  be 
aid  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  I^rivileges  and  Elections  in  the 
matter  of  Mr.  Smoot's  right  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.    I  am  still  so  employed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you,  prior  to  1899,  made  any  study  of  the 
situation  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Only  as  any  other  citizen  possibly  would  have  done, 
except  that  possibly  in  connection  with  my  engineering  practice, 
which  would  take  me  and  did  take  me  all  over  the  State,  or  ovier  a 
great  portion  of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  also  in  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  I 
came  more  or  less  in  contact  with  the  polygamous  element. 

Mr.  Tayler.  During  the  time  that  you  have  given  attention  to  this 
subject,  have  you  devoted  practically  all  of  your  time  to  it? 

Mr.  Owen.  '  Yes,  sir.    * 

Mr.  Tayleu.  To  what  extent  have  you  traveled  over  Utah  and  the 
surrounding  country  irathering  information? 

Mr.  Owen.  Over  ahnost  the  whole  of  Utah.  There  is  a  small  sec- 
tion in  the  south,  in  St.  George,  and  the  southeast  corner  of  Moab  and 
Montioello  that  I  Iiave  not  b(»en  into  at  all.  With  that  exception, 
however,  I  think  I  can  say  that  I  have  lx*en  all  over  the  whole  of 
Utah,  almost  s(»ttlenient  by  settlement,  at  different  times;  over  a  large 
portion  of  southeastern  Idaho  and  southern  Idaho  and  western 
Wyoming  completely. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  making  these  journeys  what  effort  have  you 
made  to  learn  what  the  facts  were?  How  would  you  prosecute  your 
inquiries? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  is  hardly  a  settlement  throughout  Utah,  Idaho, 
or  Wyoming,  a  purely  Mormon  settlement,  where  Uiere  is  not  either 
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an  apostate  or  a  member  of  the  church  in  good  standing  -who  is 
opposed  quietly  to  the  practices;  there  is  hardly  a  settlement  where 
1  ao  not  know  somebody  whom  I  can  trust  and  whose  information  I 
can  rely  upon.  They  do  not  dare  to  express  themselves  openly,  but 
under  the  seal  of  conlidence  and  protection  as  to  their  identity  I  have 
undoubtedly  the  closest  information  possible,  and  I  have  never 
accepted  any  one  man's  statement  about  any  one  person's  polygamy. 
I  have  checKed  and  checked  and  checked,  and  not  until  I  have  satis- 
fied myself  of  the  truth  of  the  condition  have  I  ever  made  any  state- 
ment about  it. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Owen,  what  is  the  repute  respect- 
ing Apostle  John  W.  Taylor,  as  to  his  having  taken  plural  wives  since 
1890? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  has  taken  two,  presumably  within  the  last  three  or 
four  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  the  repute? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  the  repute. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Those  are  the  wives  concerning  whom  a  witness  testi- 
fied last  spring  I  believe,  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  so.  Their  names  are  Bodie  and  Roxey  Will- 
ing, two  sisters. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Did  you  inquire  in  the  eommunity  in  which  he  and 
they  lived? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  He  is  the  apostle,  I  believe,  referred  to  in  President 
Smith's  letter,  who  refused  to  come  here? 

Mr.  Owen.  One  of  them. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Who  is  the  other  apostle? 

Mr.  Owen.  Cowley. 

Mr.  Tatler.  What  is  the  repute  respecting  Apostle  Cowley  in  that 
respect? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  he  has  taken  a  new  wife  within  about  three  years. 

Mr.  Tatler.  And  both  of  them  were  and  are  reputed  to  have  been 
polygamists  prior  to  the  taking  of  the  new  wives? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  Cowley's  first  wife  was  Abbie  Hyde,  who  it 
appears  from  the  encyclopedia  was  married  in  1884,  the  first  mar- 
riage which  took  place  m  the  Logan  temple.  It,  however,  says 
nothing  about  his  marriage  to  Luela  Parkinson,  who  has  the  repute 
of  being  his  wife  and  also  that  she  was  married  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  many  wives  has  he? 

Mr.  Owen.  Cowley  certainly  has  three,  and  possibly  another. 

Mr.  Tatler.  How  many  wives  has  Taylor? 

Mr.  Owen.  Five. 

The  Chairman.  Both  of  these  are  apostles? 

Mr.  Owen.  Both  of  them  are  apostles. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Apostle  Merrill? 

Mr.  Owen.  Apostle  Merrill?  Allow  me  my  notebook — that  red 
book — ^if  you  please. 

(Mr.  Tayler  handed  the  witness  the  book.) 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  these  two  parties  whom  you  have  just 
named? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  understand  they  are  both  in  hiding  in  Canada.  The 
last  heard  of  Taylor  he  was  in  Lethbridge,  in  Canada.  Marion  W. 
Merrill  is  reputed  to  have  now  nine  wives.    The  first  was  Sarah  Ann 
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Atkinson;  the  second,  Cyrene  Stanley;  the  third,  Maria  L.  Kinffs- 
bury ;  the  fourth,  Mary,  the  fifth,  Jennie,  Jacobson ;  tiie  sixth,  £lkn 
Norberg;  the  seventh,  Sophia  Anderson;  the  eighth,  Jane  Toronto, 
and  the  ninth  a  new  wife  generally  reputed  to  be  Hulda  Olson. 

The  Chairman.  Taken  when  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  About  three  years  ago.  Jane  Toronto  is  also  reputed 
to  have  been  taken  since  the  manifesto.  She  lived  for  quite  a  few 
years  just  across  the  State  line  between  Utah  and  Idaho,  at  Franklin, 
Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  one  of  the  apostles? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  one  of  the  apostles. 

Senator  Pettus.  At  this  timel 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  and  president  of  the  Logan  temple. 

The  Chairman.  Ijet  me  ask  you  a  question  right  here.  How  many 
of  these  wives  has  he  taken  since  1862  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  all  of  them. 

The  Chairman.  Since  the  statute  of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
polygamy? 

Mr.  Owen.  Take  his  own  statement  in  the  encyclopedia 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  say  his  own  statement  in  the  encyclo- 
pedia ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  it  is  his  own  statement  [examining  encyclo- 

gjdia].  No;  it  is  a  statement  signed  by  Joseph  M.  Tanner  in  tiie 
iographical  Encyclopedia. 

The  Chairman.  By  reference  to  that  can  you  state  how  many  of 
his  wives  have  been  taken  by  him  since  the  statute  of  the  United 
States  prohibiting  polygamy  J 

Mr.  Owen.  No.  It  appears  that  November,  1853,  he  married  his 
first  wife. 

The  Chairman.  November,  1853? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  When  next? 

Mr.  Owen.  It  does  not  say  when  he  has  married  the  others,  but  it 
goes  on  to  say  that  "  his  family  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
church,  but  one  of  the  most  exemplary  to  bo  found.  He  is  the 
father  of  45  children,  5  of  whom  are  dead.  He  is  the  grandfather 
of  127,  and  has  26  children  married." 

The  Chahiman.  Wliat  is  his  full  name? 

Mr.  Owen.  Marion  W.  Merrill. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  the  gentleman  who  was  in  poor  health! 

Mr.  Owen.  In  poor  health  at  Ix)gan — said  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall,  Mr.  Owen,  if  his  son  testified  here  last 
spring,  giving  the  number  of  wives  his  father  had? 

Mr.  Owen.  His  son,  Charles  Merrill,  if  I  recollect  correctly,  and  I 
think  I  do,  testified  that  in  1888  his  father  had  six  wives  and  was  a 
very  busy  man. 

The  Chairman.  WTio  was  that? 

Mr.  Owen.  Charles  E.  Merrill.    He  testified  that  his  father 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Is  it  worth  while  to  take  up  time  with  that? 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  a  long  record,  and  I  want  to  know  if  there 
was  some  testimony  resjpecting  tliis  particular  apostle? 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  Does  not  everybody  know? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  everybody. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  know  it  and  the  committee  knows  it 
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Mr.  Tayler.  The  committee  does  not  know  anything  but  that 
which  we  prove.  We  have  discovered  that.  There  are  lots  of  things 
we  know  that  everybody  knows,  but  nobody  admits  them  mitil  he 
has  to. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Heber  J.  Grant  is  said  to  be  abroad? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  J.  M.  Tanner  is  a  witness  who  was  not  found.  What 
is  his  repute? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  a  polygamist.  He  has  certainly  four  wives,  pos- 
sibly five,  but  four  without  any  doubt.  Three  of  them  were  married 
prior  to  1890,  and  one  married  about  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  the  one  you  expressed  a  doubt  about? 

Mr.  Owen.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  the  fifth  one  that  he  is  in  doubt  about  J.  B. 
Moreton. 

Mr.  Owen.  He  was  not  subpoenaed. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Tanner  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  he  is  not  an  apostle. 

Mr.  Owen.  Mr.  J.  M.  Tanner  is  the  superintendent  of  Sunday 
schools  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  through- 
out the  world. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  repute  as  to  Nell  C.  Brown  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Nell  C.  Brown  is  reputed  to  be  the  plural  wife  of  John 
Silver,  taken  within  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mary  Bringhurst? 

Mr.  Owen.  Reputed  to  m  the  plural  wife  of  Heber  Benion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  which  wife  she  is  reputed  to  be? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  plural  wife;  the  second. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Margaret  CuUen  Eccles,  the  witness  who  testified 
here? 

Mr.  Owen.  She  is  reputed  to  be  the  fifth  or  sixth  wife  of  David 
Eccles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Her  name  was  Geddes? 

Mr.  Owen.  Her  name  was  originally  Cullen.  She  married 
Geddes  as  a  plural  wife,  and  subsequently,  in  1891,  Geddes  died,  and 
she  is  now  reputed  to  be  the  plural  wife  of  David  Eccles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Sarah  A.  Farr? 

Mr.  Owen.  Sarah  A.  Farr  was  formerly  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Graham,  of  Provo.  She  divorced  from  him  in  1893,  as  per  the  rec- 
ords of  the  district  court,  and  about  1898  or  1899  married  Winslow 
Farr,  who  already  had  two  wives  at  Ogden  and  is  reported  to  have 
two  more  in  Mexico.  She  adopted  the  name  of  Farr  about  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  and,  I  understand,  is  in  Mexico.  She  went  to  Mexico 
with  Farr  overland  in  a  wagon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Charlotte  Rowbcrry  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  She  is  reputed  to  be  the  plural  wife  of  Bishop  Kathall, 
of  Grantsville;  married  to  him  about  three  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thomas  Chamberlain;  what  do  you  know  about 
him? 

Mr.  Owen.  Thomas  Chamberlain  is  a  resident  of  Kanab,  Order- 
ville,  Graham,  Provo,  and  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  been  in  all  those  communities  in  Which  he 
has  families? 
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Mr.  Owen.  I  took  the  trip  to  Kanab  and  Orderville. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  is  he  reputed  to  have  now? 

Mr.  Owen.  Seven  or  eight. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  children  is  he  reputed  to  have! 

Mr.  Owen.  Either  last  year  or  the  year  before  he  had  his  fiftieth 
child  in  his  fiftieth  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  any  repute  as  to  his  having  taken  a  wife  since 
1890? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  How  many? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  reputed  to  have  married  Mamie  Woolley,  the 
daughter  of  his  partner  in  business,  about  two  years  ago. 

Senator  Pettus.  Is  he  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir;  he  is  the  counselor  to  the  stake  president;  the 
county  treasurer  of  Kane  County;  he  is  pretty  nearly  everytMng^ 
down  in  that  southern  section. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  What  is  the  stake  in  which  he  lives? 

Mr.  Owen.  Kanab. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  president  of  that  stake? 

Mr.  Owen.  WooIIot. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Thomas  Chamberlin  is  one  of  the  counselors  f 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  S.  S.  Newton;  what  do  you  know  of  him  and 
what  is  his  repute? 

Mr.  Owen.  S.  S.  Newton  is  a  brick  and  stone  mason  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  living  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  north  and  First  west.  The  house 
stands  on  the  corner,  and  in  the  register  of  births  in  Salt  Lake  City 
the  house  receives  two  descriptions.  One  is  208  West  First  north, 
and  the  other  is  609  North  First  west.  He  lives  in  the  two  houses 
with  these  two  women.  He  lives  with  his  first  wife,  and  Amy  John- 
son was  the  second.  Amy  Johnson  went  to  live  in  that  house  about 
late  in  1899  or  early  in  1900.  Since  that  time  she  has  had  two  diil- 
dren  in  that  house,  of  which  he  is  registered  as  the  father,  and  in 
the  meantime  the  legal  wife,  between  the  birth  of  these  other  two, 
sandwiched,  is  the  mother  of  another.  Amy  Johnson  is  the  reputed 
plural  wife  of  Samuel  S.  Newton. 

Last  year  when  I  attempted  to  get  service  of  subpoena  upon  him  he 
was  reputed  to  have  fled  to  Cape  Nome,  Alaska.  He  dia  not  go  to 
Cape  Nome,  but  he  did  go  to  Ketcliikan,  Alaska,  where  I  had  infor- 
mation of  him.  He  returned  this  last  summer  to  Pocatello,  and  this 
fall  went  to  Sugar  City,  where  he  worked  on  the  sugar  works — ^the 
buildings — under  the  name  of  Smith,  and  was  there  living  with  Amy 
Johnson  as  his  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  as  to  the  number  of  children 
he  has. 

Mr.  Owen.  He  has  eight,  I  think,  by  the  first  wife.  [Examining 
book.]  The  first  wife  has  7  children — Laura,  aged  20;  Charles, 
18;  Richard,  16;  Lizzie,  14;  Susie,  12;  Margie,  5;  Mary,  2.  Amy 
Johnson  has  two  children — Dorothy,  aged  2,  and  the  baby,  born  about 
Aiigust  26, 1903. 

The  Chairman.  1903? 

Mr^OwEN.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  do  you  understand  that  Newton  married 
Amy  Johnson  I 
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Mr.  Owen.  About  four  years  ago,  I  should  put  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  her  age,  approximately,  if  you  know? 

Mr.  Owen.  Thirty-two,  or  tliereabouts. 

Senator  Pettus.  What  connection  has  this  man  with  the  church? 

Mr.  Owen.  Samuel  Newton,  prior  to  his  leaving,  was  a  block 
teacher  in  the  ward.  It  must  be  the  Twenty-second  or  the  Twenty- 
third  Ward;  somewhere  along  there.  I  do  not  know  exactly  the 
ward  lines  up  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the  committee  the  offi- 
cial positions,  if  any,  which  these  diflFerent  parties  you  have  mentioned 
hold  in  the  church,  if  you  C4in  ffo  through  the  list 

Mr.  Owen.  I  forget  exactly  meir  names. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  list. 

Mr.  Owen.  Marion  W.  Merrill,  apostle;  M.  F.  Cowley,  apostle; 
John  W.  Taylor,  apostle;  Heber  J.  Grant,  apostle;  J.  M.  Tanner, 
superintendent  of  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  world;  Winslow 
Farr,  I  think,  is — I  question  whether  he  has  any  active  connection. 
He  spends  most  of  his  time  traveling  between  Utah  and  Mexico. 
Thomas  Chanil)erlain,  I  think  I  have  stated,  is  counselor  to  tiie  stake 
president.    Those  are  all  the  official  positions. 

The  Chairman.  Wliere  did  you  say  Grant  was? 

Mr.  Owen.  Grant  is  in  England. 

The  Chairman.  AVhen  did  ne  go  to  EIngland? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  left  suddenly  on  the  night  of  the  10th  of  November 
last  year— 1903. 

The  Chairman.  November,  last  year? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  circumstances? 

Mr.  OwBN.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  them  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  About  the  5th  or  6th  of  November  he  made  a  statement 
before  the  students  of  the  State  university  at  Salt  Lake  City,  in  which 
he  held  out  in  a  very  objectionable  manner  his  association  with  two 
women  as  his  wives.  I  was  absent  from  the  city  on  that  day,  but  on 
mv  return  I  immediately  went  to  work  to  find  it  I  could  get  evidence 
oi  these  statements  as  printed  in  the  paper.  I  got  the  evidence  in  a 
shape  which  was  satisfactory  to  me,  and  I  went  before  the  county 
attorney  and  swore  to  an  information  for  him,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  on  that  information.  Before  Mr.  Grant  was  served,  however, 
he  left  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  he  leave  as  to  the  time  of  the  issuing 
of  the  warrant? 

Mr.  Owen.  When  I  next  heard  of  him  he  was  in  Salt  Lake — that 
afternoon,  I  understood — ^but  he  got  on  the  train  at  Provo  that  night 
about  midnight. 

The  Chairman.  Where  were  those  statements  made  to  the  students 
of  the  universi^? 

Mr.  Owen,  la  an  assembly  organized  or  called  together  for  the 
purpose  of  organizing  or  helping  an  alunmi  association. 
Tiie  Chairman.  What  were  the  statements? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  he  repotted  that  the  rules  of  the  association  were 
such  that  no  single  subscription  of  gi*eater  than  $50  could  be  received, 
but  to  show  his  interest  in  the  association  he  would  give  them  $50  for 
8— vol*  2—05  M 2Q 
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himself  and  $50  for  "  oach  of  my  wives;   and  I  have  got  two  wives, 
and  I  would  liave  a  tliird,  if  it  were  not  for  the  law." 

The  Chairman.  How  many  were  present  when  he  made  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  understand  there  were  nearly  a  thousand  students 
present. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many? 

Mr.  Ow'EN.  Nearly  a  thousand  at  the  time.  It  was  the  university 
in  general  assembly,  I  umlerstood. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  S"ot  quite  a  thousand? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  understood  it  was  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  returned  smcc  that  time? 

Mr.  Owen.  Xo,  sir. 

Senator  Peitx:s.  Is  he  still  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Owen.  Ye.s,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  doing  missionary  work  in  the  field? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  European  mission. 

lu  that  comiectiou  I  may  state  that  last  March  I  took  some  further 
action  in  regard  to  Mr.  (irant.  He  received  the  credentials  of  the* 
State  from  the  governor  authorizing  him  to  api)Ciir  as  the  representa- 
tive of  th(*  State  of  Utah,  or  one  of  tlie  rtvpresentatives  of  the  State  of 
Utah,  at  the  first  int(4'national  congress  for  school  hvgiene  to  be  held 
at  Nuremberg.  I  did  not  hear  of  it — I  was  in  A^^shington  at  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  it  immediately — but  as  soon  as  I  he^rd  of 
it  1  obtained  certified  copies  of  the  (complaint,  the  warrant,  and  the 
credentials  <j:iven  him  by  the  governor  of  Utah,  and  I  then  filed 
tliem  first  with  the  German  ambassador,  who  regretted  that  his  peti- 
tion was  such  that  he  couhl  not  officially  take  any  cognizance  of  it; 
that  it  was  not  within  the  sc()i)e  of  his  duties.  I  was  then  referred  to 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Loomis,  to  whom  I  presented  the  same 
matter  the  next  dav,  and  who  expressed  himself  as  being  very  much 
upset  at  the  idea  of  a  man  who  was  living  in  such  notorious  relations 
being  ch()s<»n  by  \\i{\  governor  of  the  State  of  Utah  to  represent  the 
State  in  a  foreign  country. 

The  Chairman.  And  lie  was  accredited  as  a  delegate  to  what  con- 
gress? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  first  international  ('ongi'ess  for  sch(X)l  hygiene,  held 
in  XurcmlxTg  last  April,  I  think,  on  the  0th.     It  lasted  a  week. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  AVhat  steps,  Mr.  Owen,  beginning:  with  1809,  have  you 
taken  in  the  way  of  instituting  prosecutions  against  persons  violating 
the  law? 

Mr.  Owen.  When  I  was  first  connected  wnth  the  Roberts  figh^  it 
w^as  not  my  intention,  nor  was  it  considered  possible  within  the  scope 
of  my  duties  as  a  newspaper  correspondent,  to  institute  arrests  and 
legal  procee<lings  against  thesi*  men,  but  when,  in  February  of  that 
year,  I  went  into  Cache  County 

Mr.  Wortiiin(;ton.  What  year? 

Mr.  Owen.  1800:  and  subsequently  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal  columns  a  schedule  of  polygalnists  then  living  in  the  active 
practice  of  their  j>r()fession  in  Cache  County,  giving  the  names  of  the 
men,  the  names  of  their  wives,  and  the  names  of  their  children  born 
since  the  manifesto,  the  editorial  column  of  the  Deseret  News  was 
pleased  to  denominat<3  me  or  to  specrifv  me,  the  correspondent,  who- 
ever he  might  be,  of  the  New  York  Journal,  as  a  liar. 
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It  was  rather  objectionable,  seeing  I  was  holding  to  the  facts,  but 
they  further  came  with  a  challenge,  if  my  recollection  serves  me,  that 
if  these  conditions  were  true  the  laws  of  Utah  were  ample,  the  courts 
of  Utah  were  open,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  any  person  calling 
himself  a  good  citizen  to  institute  proceedings  in  a  legal  manner  for 
the  conviction  of  such  persons. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  lady  named  Mattic  Hughes  Cannon,  the 
fourth  wife  of  Angus  M.  Cannon,  then  stake  president  of  Salt  Lake 
stake,  who  was  sitting  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  as  a  State  sen- 
ator, who  was  evidently  in  a  very  interesting  condition. 

I  kept  more  or  less  watch  of  her,  and  shortly  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  legislature  heard  of  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  I  then  deter- 
mined that  after  a  reasonable  time — I  did  not  desire  to  force  what 
might  be  called  persecution  on  the  woman  so  as  to  injure  her  physic- 
ally; I  thought  a  month  would  be  ample  time  for  her  to  recover — I 
would  institute  proceedings  against  Angus  M.  Cannon,  as  he  was  an 
exceedingly  prominent  man  in  the  church  and  she  a  prominent  woman 
in  the  State,  and  to  make  a  test  of  the  question  whether  the  courts 
were  open  or  not. 

However,  two  weeks  after  the  birth  of  the  child  Mrs.  Cannon  left 
the  citv  and  the  State,  and  did  not  return,  to  my  knowledge  at  any  rate, 
until  the  4th  day  of  July,  when  I  happened  to  see  them  driving  on  the 
street — Mr.  Cannon  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Hughe^s  Cannon  and  the  bab3\ 
On  the  follow^ing  dav  I  went  before  tlui  county  attorney,  Mr.  Putnam, 
and  laid  a  verbal  iniormation  l)ef()re  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  what  county? 

Mr.  Owen.  Salt  Lake  County ;  stjiting  the  facts  as  I  knew  them  or 
understood  them  to  be,  and  declaring  myself  as  being  prepared  to 
swear  upon  information  and  belief  to  a  criminal  information.  He 
refused  me,  declined  to  issue  such  an  information.  I  think  it  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  7th  or  8th  of  July,  although  I  am  not  quite  sure 
which ;  I  think  it  was  on  the  7th 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  still  on  the  Cannon  matter? 

Mr.  OwnEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  you  to  condense  what  you  have  to  say  as  to 
it;  reach  results ;  what  di^  you  do ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  then  prepared  an  affidavit,  which  I  submitted  to  Mr. 
Putnam,  alleging  the  facts,  citing  the  names  of  the  witnesses  whom  I 
deemed  competent  and  was  satisfied  were  competent,  and  I  published 
the  same  or  caused  the  same  to  be  published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune, 
and  then  Mr.  Putnam  did  institute  proceedings,  and  I  swore  to  the 
information  and  Mr.  Cannon  was  arrested.  "While  he  denied  his  guilt 
most  strenuously  at  that  time,  he  pleaded  guilty  on  the  trial  and  was 
convicted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  there  others  prosecuted  at  that  time  on  your 
affidavit? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  date  of  that  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  conviction  was  in  September,  1890;  the  aiTest  in 
July.  Heber  J.  Grant  and  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  Grant  being  an  apostle 
ancl  Taylor  the  first  counselor  to  the  stake  president  of  Salt  Lake 
stake,  both  plead  guilty  and  were  fined  some  nominal  fines.  Later  I 
instituted  proceedings  again.-t  five  persons  in  Sevier  County— Olie 

BuMf 
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Mr.  Owen.  They  all  plead  guilty  and  received  uominal  finea 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  Ow^EN.  In  1890.  i  also  laid  information  against  Charles  Kel- 
ley,  president  of  the  Boxelder  stake,  who  was  also  convicted. 

Later  I  went  before  the  county  attorney  of  Davis  County,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Streeper,  and  laid  an  information  upon  affidavit  before.  Mr. 
Streeper,  alleging  that  Brigham  H.  Roberts  was  guilty  of  adultery, 
and  also  unlawful  cohabitation.  He,  however,  after  procrastinating 
from  time  to  time,  saying  that  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importiince, 
and  that  he  was  a  verj'  busy  num,  and  that  he  had  not  haa  time  to 
attend  to  it,  and  that' the  witnesses  whom  I  had  named  could  not 
tCvStify  to  what  I  had  alle^d  they  could,  although  I  had  cited  the 
mother  of  the  twins  to  testify  to  the  paternity  oi  them,  did  not  do 
anything. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  ''  he?  " 

Mr.  Owen.  Strei»per,  the  county  attorney.  All  informations  in 
Utah  have  to  be  submitted  to  the  county  attorney  or  the  grand  jur}\ 

I  subsequently  laid  four  or  five  more  informations  of  a  similar 
character  before  Mr.  Streei>er,  and  he  absolutely  failed  to  do  any- 
thing. 

T  filed  sojne  thirty  informations  before  the  county  attorney  of  Cache 
County,  Mr.  Neb(»ker.  He  also  failed  to  do  anything,  except  in  one 
case.  AVc  had  rather  a  spirited  newspaper  correspondence,  and 
finally  he  did  consent  to  the  arrest  of  Charles  E.  Merrill,  who  testi- 
fied here  last  spring. 

The  Chairman.  When  were  these  complaint*^  made;  what  year? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  complaints  were  filed  in  1891).  But  Merrill  was 
convicted  in  February  of  1900.  I  was  satisfied  by  that  time  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  do  anything  through  the  courts,  where 
the  fines  were  absolutely  nominal. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  do  you  mean  by  "  nominal?  " 

Mr.  Owen.  From  $25  to,  1  think  the  maximum  was  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  most  of  which  were  paid  by  public  subscriptions,  T 
understood,  and  in  some  castas  not  paid  at  all.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion or  desire,  nor  was  it  possible,  to  institute  any  such  proceedings  as 
would  l)e  preventive  of  the  condition. 

Joseph  S.  Horn,  for  instance,  was  arrested  in  Sevier  County.  At 
a  date  about  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  there  was  a  sw^orn  informa- 
tion laid  before  the  county  attorney  of  that  coimty  again,  and  he 
refused  to  prosecute.  Joseph  S.  Horn  at  thac  time  had  just  become 
the  father  of  a  child  by  his  plural  wife. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  What  county? 

Mr.  Owen,  Se\der  County.  He  had  another  baby  by  the  same 
woman  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  and  the  prospect  is  imminent 
again. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  What  were  the  proceedings  in  Sevier  County? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  was  a  refusal  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  The  fines  were  nominal  in  Sevier  County? 

Mr.  Ow^EN.  Yes,  sir;  ceilainly. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  instances? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  all  I  have  attempted  to  do  in  regard  to  crimi- 
nal informations.  I  satisfied  myself  that  it  was  ausolutely  im- 
possible. 

The  riwATWMAx-  What  is  your  information  as  to  the  course  of  the 
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parties  convicted  after  they  paid  fines?  Did  they  abandon  then  the 
polygamous  practices? 

Mr.  Owen.  They  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  continued  them  since? 

Mr.  O^i'EN.  They  continue  the  same  relations. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  these  fines  were 
paid  by  public  subscriptions? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  my  best  information  on  the  subject,  and  I  un- 
derstood that  in  Sevier  County  they  had  a  ball — ^a  dance — for  the 
purpose  of  paying  these  fines. 

The  Chairman:  To  raise  sufficient  funds? 

Mr.  Owen.  And  in  Boxelder  they  sent  around  a  subscription  list 
for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  fines,  but  it  would .  aj^pear  from  the 
records  to-day  that  the  fines  were  never  paid,  although  the  subscrip- 
tions were. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler  is  engaged  for  the  moment,  and,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  counsel,  the  committee  will  take  a  recess. 

Tnereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m«)  the  committee  took 
a  reoess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

ITie  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  you  may  proceed  with  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  proceeding  with  the  witness  on  the  stand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  put  Mr.  Balderston  on  for  a  moment. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Balderston,  who  testified  before.  I  want  to  put 
him  on  in  order  to  make  proof  of  a  single  circumstance. 

TZSTIMOHT  OF  WILLIAM  BALDEBSTON— Continued. 

William  Balderston,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  stated,  Mr.  Balderston,  that  you  have  been 
editor  of  the  Idaho  Daily  Stateanan — ^is  it? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes, 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  Boise,  for  a  good  many  years.  You  were  the 
editor,  I  assume,  in  April,  1904  ? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  notice  in  the  Daily  Statesman  of  April  14,  1904,  an 
editorial,  nearly  two  columns  long,  entitled  "  Constitutional  conven- 
tion."   Do  you  recall  the  publication  of  that  editorial  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  there  any  other  editorials  of  importance  prior 
to  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  I  think  there  were.  The  subject  was  up,  beinc 
discussed  at  various  times,  but  this  was  when  the  matter  was  openea 
more  fully  than  at  any  previous  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at.  Was  this  what  you 
would  characterize  a  significant  editorial? 

Mr.  Baij>erston.  Yes;  that  was  intended  to  be  the  opening  up  of 
the  entire  subject 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  Do  you  recall,  shortly  aft4?r  that,  the  omn- 
ion  promulgated  by  the  attorney-general  of  the  State  as  to  the  valiaity 
of  tlie  act  or  resolution  which  had  passed  the  legislature  the  year 
before  providing  for  calling  a  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  Balders'ix)n.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  notice  what  purix)rts  to  be  the  opinion  of  the 
attorney-general  printed  in  the  Statesman  under  date  of  April  2.% 
1904.     Do  you  recall  the  publication  of  that? 

Mr.  Balderston.  Yes ;  I  recall  the  fact  that  we  did  publish  it  along 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  you  obtain  this  opinion? 

Mr.  Balderston.  We  secured  a  copy  from  the  attorney-general. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt  its  accuracy  as 
printed  in  your  paper? 

Mr.  Balderston.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  offer  in  evidence  this  editorial  which  opened 
up  the  discussion  in  the  Statesman  of  April  14, 1J)04.  Also  the  article 
entitled  ''  Can  not  call  a  convention,''  in  the  issue  of  April  23,  1004, 
the  most  of  which  is  made  up  of  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general 
on  the  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^\^lo  wrotc  this  editorial? 

Mr.  Balder8ix)n.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.   You  do  not  care  to  read  it,  I  suppose,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  1  do  not  care  to  read  it,  but  I  want  it  printed  in 
the  record. 

The  newspaper  articles  above  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

[Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  Thursday,  April  14,  IWi.j 
CONSTITUTIONAL    CONVENTION. 

"  The  letter  from  Senator  Dubois  to  the  Democratic  State  commit- 
tee will  serve  to  call  public  attention  to  the  constitutional  convention 
proposal  inspired  by  the  Mormon  Church  for  the  purpose^  of  eliininat- 
nig  from  our  fundamental  law  all  thos(»  features  which  deal  with  the 
subject  of  polygamy  and  church  supr(»macy. 

''As  has  heretofore  been  pointed  out  by  the  Statesman,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  defeat  this  proposition  at  the  polls  at  the  forthcom- 
ing election.  In  order  to  accomplish  that  it  is  divsirable  that  lx>th 
parties'  conventions  dechuv  against  the  proposal.  If  the  j)eople 
should  make  the  mistake  of  voting  to  direct  the  next  sc\ssioii  of  the 
legislature  U)  call  such  a  convention,  it  is  |)ractically  certain  the  con- 
stitution would  Ix*  changed  as  desired  by  the  church. 

''  Through  southern  and  central  Idaho  the  Moruums  have  been  busy 
colonizing  for  some  years.  They  have  colonies  in  Blaine,  in  Canyon, 
in  Washington,  in  Ada,  and  in  Hoise  counties,  the  work  of  colonizing 
in  the  latter  having  only  recently  been  begun.  Perhaps  there  are  col- 
onies in  other  counties  in  which  until  recently  there  were  few,  if  any, 
of  that  faith.  Through  thest*  colonies  the  eh»ction  of  delegates  to  the 
constitutional  convention  would  b(»  (controlled.  In  this  manner  a 
majority  who  could  be  relied  upon  would  probably  be  chosen.  If 
they  did  not  have  an  actual  majority  they  would  succeed  in  making 
a  political  deal  with  one  side  or  the  other  by  means  of  which  they 
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woiild  accomplisli  their  purpose.  By  the  time  the  convention  had 
l^een  framed  there  would  be  enough  partisanship  injected  into  the 
matter  to  insure  at  the  polls  the  ratification  of  the  work  of  the 
convention. 

*'  The  joint  resolution  never  should  have  been  passed.  It  was  the 
result  of  some  of  the  trading  done  in  the  legislature,  the  exact  inside 
facts  of  which  may  never  be  known.  It  was  one  of  those  stealthy 
approaches  against  which  the  people  have  to  be  on  guard  constantly. 

'•  In  this  connection  a  briet  review  of  what  has  been  done  since 
tile  admission  of  the  State,  in  connection  witii  the  i^feneral  subject  of 
Mormon  participation  in  politices,  is  in  order.  AA  hen  the  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  it  w^as  the  desire  of  the  State  to  make  such  pro- 
visions that  those  people  should  be  excluded  if  they  persisted  in  the 
j)ractice  of  polygamy  and  in  placing  the  authority  of  the  church 
above  that  of  the  State.  A  clause  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  consti- 
tution withholding  the  franchise  from  persons  practicing  polygamy, 
or  holding  membership  in  a  church  teaching  and  advising  the  prac- 
tice, also  those  holding  membership  in  any  church  which  holds  that 
the  laws  of  the  State  prescribing  rules  of  civil  conduct  are  not  the 
supreme  law  of  the  State. 

"Another  clause  authorized  the  legislature  to  make  any  additional 
(pialifications  for  the  right  of  suffrage,  but  prohibited  from  annulling 
any  of  those  provided  by  the  constitution. 

''At  its  first  session  the  legislature  enacted  an  election  law  in  which 
an  additional  qualification  was  prescril>ed.  The  Mormon  Church 
had  just  issued  the  manifesto,  and  discussion  of  its  meaning  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  church  were  in  full  swim.  Therefore  the  legisla- 
ture provided  that  no  one  should  vote  who  practiced  or  ever  had 
f)racticed  polygamy,  or  who  belonged  to  a  church  that  taught  or  ever 
lad  taught  polygamy,  and  so  on.  This  was  done  to  keep  the  Mor-, 
mons  from  tlie  polls  pending  such  time  as  the  people  should  become 
satisfied  the  church  was  acting  in  good  faith.  The  Mormons  had 
been  disfranchised  under  the  Territorial  law,  but  under  the  manifesto 
of  the  church  those  who  were  not  practicing  i)olygamy  could  claim 
the  right  to  vote ;  so  this  provision  was  made  continuing  the  disfrau- 
chis(»nicnl  of  all  of  them. 

'•  But  the  people  of  this  State  were  generous.  After  two  years,  a 
majority  having  become  convinced  that  the  church  was  acting  in 
/[rood  faith,  they  removed  the  retroactive  feature  of  the  election  law 
at  the  second  sassion.  That  simply  left  the  constitutional  provision 
in  the  law  and  in  the  elector's  oath.  By  that  legislation  all  were 
enfranchised  who  were  not  practicing  polygamy,  since  it  was  held 
That  the  church  had  abandoned  not  only  the  teaching  of  polygamy 
but  also  its  claim  to  supremacy  over  the  State  in  matters  of  civil 
conduct. 

'•  The  first  insidious  attack  upon  our  laws  was  made  at  the  next 
session.  The  legislation  of  1903  was  enacted  after  full  discussion, 
but  in  the  session  of  1905  a  further  amendment  was  surreptitiously 
made  which  eliminated  the  constitutional  provision  from  the  election 
Jaw.  Very  few  people  knew  of  that  until  long  after  it  was  done;  it 
was  the  fruit  of  some  trade  made  by  the  Mormons. 

''  That  made  the  elector's  oath  a  mere  hollow  shell,  and  at  the  last 
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session  it  was  stricken  out,  as  it  was  evidently  an  unpleasant  re- 
minder to  the  Mormons  of  what  had  existed  in  the  past. 

"  Following  their  success  in  1895,  they  had  a  resolution  introduced 
in  1897  providing  for  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention.  This 
was  opposed  vigorously,  and  it  was  finallv  dropped.  The  Mormons 
knew  they  could  not  proceed  by  amendment  to  accomplish  their 
purpose,  as  the  people  could  not  be  induced  directly  to  remove  those 
provisions  from  the  constitution.  The  matter  of  a  constitutional 
convention  was  discussed  quietly  at  subsequent  times,  but  it  was  not 
again  seriously  brought  forward  until  the  last  session.  Then  it  was 
quietly  introduced  and  as  quietly  rushed  through  by  the  combination 
engaged  in  the  trade..  This  wis  all  arranged  so  cleverly  that  the 
resolution  got  the  vote  of  practically  all  the  legislature.  Those  not 
in  the  combine  had  learned  enough  to  know  that  the  Mormons  wanted 
it,  and  they  hastened  to  get  aboard,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  offense  to 
the  element  which  had  demonstrated  its  ability  to  accomplish  any- 
thing it  might  undertake. 

"  That  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  the  legislative  action  on  this 
entire  subject.  It  needs  only  to  be  added  that  in  successive  legis- 
latures the  Mormons  have  succeeded  in  preventing  the  enactment  of 
a  law  providing  for  the  punishment  of  tnose  guilty  of  illegal  cohabi- 
tation, and  the  State  remains  without  any  legislature  on  that  subject. 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Mormons  should  seek  to  eliminate 
the  constitutional  provision  under  consideration,  either  from  the 
statute  or  from  the  constitution  itself.  As  it  stands  it  injures  none 
who  is  acting  in  good  faith  and  refraining  from  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  if  the  church  is  acting  in  good  faith,  the  provision  can 
never  serve  as  a  bar  to  participation  m  elections  by  any  Mormon 
who  may  not  be  personally  indulging  in  the  offensive  practice. 

"  The  people  or  the  State  of  Idaho  were  magnanimous  and  generous 
in  their  treatment  of  the  Mormon  element  of  the  population  after  the 
manifesto,  removing  their  disabilities  at  the  second  session.  They 
maintained  the  same  generous  attitude  until  accumulating  evidences 
of  bad  faith  indicated  that  the  Mormon  Church  was  determined  to 
accomplish  purposes  subversive  of  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 
This  insidious,  stealthy  movement  against  the  constitutional  provi- 
sions respecting  participation  in  elections  and  the  final  secretive  pas- 
sage of  this  constitutional  convention  resolution  have  been  in  them- 
selves acts  of  bad  faith,  since  they  have  demonstrat*»,d  the  existence 
of  dangerous  purpose,  entertained  in  violation  of  every  principle  of 
their  dealings  witn  those  who  had  so  generously  placed  the  Mormon 
people  upon  a  footing  of  complete  political  equality  with  themselves. 

"  There  can  be  no  question  about  the  bad  faith  and  dangerous  pur- 
pose of  the  church  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  as  the 
Statesman  has  heretofore  pointed  out,  that  it  is  necessary  to  defeat 
tiie  proposed  constitutional  convention  at  the  polls.  No  fair-minded 
man,  even  though  he  be  a  Mormon,  can  deny  the  impropriety  of  the 
action  of  the  church  in  seeking  to  bring  about  the  proposed  change 
in  our  fundamental  law." 
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[Idaho  Daily  StatoHman,  Saturday,  April  fSi,  19(H.] 

CAN  NOT  CALL  A  CONVENTION — NECESSARY  LEGAL  REQUIREMENTS  NOT 
COMPLIED  WITH  BY  LEGISLATURE — ATTORNEY-GENERAL  BAGLEY  80 
AVERS — ^RESOLUTION  PASSED  RE( -031  MENDING  CALL  FOR  CONVENTION 
NOT  SUFFICIENT — SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  FOLLOWED  UP  BY  BILL  PROVID- 
ING METHOD  BY  WHICH  ELECTORS  MIGHT  VOTE  FOR  OR  AGAINST  PRO- 
POSAL TO  HOLD  CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION,  AND  AS  THIS  BILL 
FAILED  TO  PASS  THE  HOUSE  THE  QUESTION  IS  NOT  LEGALLY  BEFORE 
THE  PEOPLE  AND  CAN  NOT  BE  VOTED  UPON  IN  NOVEMBER. 

"  In  response  to  the  question :  '  Has  there  been  anv  legal  provision 
made  for  calling  a  constitutional  convention?'  Attorney-General 
John  A.  Bagley  has  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  the  joint 
resolution  passed  by  the  seventh  legislature,  recommending  that  the 
electors  vote  upon  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional  convention 
at  the  next  general  election,  has  not  been  legally  submitted  to  the 
electors  and  can  not  be  printed  upon  the  ballot  or  voted  upon  in 
November  of  this  year.  The  rcvsolution,  in  the  opinion  of  the  attor- 
ney-general, merelv  provided  a  mode  of  submitting  the  Question  to 
the  electors,  but  tlie  bill  necessary  to  place  the  question  oefore  the 
electors  in  a  legal  manner  failed  to  pass  the  house  of  representatives. 

"  The  resolution  recommending  to  the  electors  that  a  constitutional 
convention  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  revising  and  amending  the 
State  constitution  and  that  the  question  be  votecTupon  at  the  coming 
election  passed  the  senate  on  March  2,  1903,  and  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives on  March  4, 1903.  To  give  this  resolution  full  effect  it  was 
necessary  that  a  bill  should  be  passed  authorizing  the  secretary  of 
fitat«  to  publish  a  certified  copy  or  the  resolution  for  at  least  six  weeks 
prior  to  the  election  in  one  paper  of  general  circulation  in  each  county 
m  the  State,  in  order  to  comply  with  constitutional  provisions. 

"  Such  a  bill  was  introduced  and  passed  in  the  senate,  but  was 
never  acted  upon  by  the  house  of  representatives ;  hence,  the  attorney- 
general  maintains,  the  question  can  not  legally  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
at  the  forthcoming  election. 

I-TTLL  TEXT  OF  OPINION. 

"The  opjinion  of  Attorney-General  Bagley,  which  was  delivered 
yesterday,  is  in  full  as  follows :  . 

"  Boise,  Idaho,  April  21^  1904. 
"  Hon.  W.  E.  Borah,  Boise^  Idaho. 

"Dear  Sir:  Replying  to  yours  of  April  14,  in  which  you  ask: 
'  Has  there  been  any  legal  provision  made  for  calling  a  constitutional 
convention  ? '  will  say : 

"  The  members  of  the  last  legislature  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

"  'Be  it  resolved  hy  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

"  *  Section  1.  That  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  call  a  constitutional 
convention  to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution  of  the  State  of 
Idaho ;  we  recommend  that  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  at  the 
next  general  election  of  this  State,  vote  for  or  against  a  constitutional 
convention. 

^^  ^  Ssc.  2.  The  question  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  of  tho  State 
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of  Idaho  at  the  next  general  eh^ction  shall  be  in  form  as  follows: 
Shall  there  be  a  constitutional  convention  called  by  the  eighth  session 
of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  revise  and  amend  the  con- 
stitution? 

THE   NECESSARY  BILL. 

"  Senate  bill  No.  115  provided : 

"  ^Be  it  enacted  by  the  Ugislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho: 

" '  Section  1.  That  senate  joint  resolution  No.  10,  which  recom- 
mends that  the  electors  of  the  State  of  Idaho  vote  at  the  next  general 
election  upon  the  question,  Shall  there  be  a  constitutional  convention 
called  by  the  eighth  session  of  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho 
to  revise  and  amend  the  constitution?  is  hereby  submitted  to  the 
electors  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to  be  voted  upon  at  the  general  election 
to  be  held  in  November,  1904. 

"  '  Sec.  2.  The  secretary  of  state  shall  cause  a  certified  copy  of  said 
resolution  to  be  published  for  at  least  six  weeks  next  pi*eceaing  the 
said  election  in  at  least  one  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  each 
county  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  shall  require  proof  of  publication 
to  be  made  by  affidavit  filed  with  the  secietary  of  state,  which  he  shall 
preserve  as  part  of  the  records  of  his  office.' 

"  Failed  to  pass  house. 

"  This  bill  passed  the  senate  March  (>,  1903,  and  was  transmitted 
to  the  house  of  representatives  the  same  day.  The  legislature  ad- 
journed March  7,  and  before  any  action  was  taken  upon  this  bill  by 
the  house.     What  was  required  ? 

"xVrticle  3,  section  20,  of  the  constitution  provides: 

" '  Whenever  two-thirds  of  the  membei's  elected  to  each  branch  of 
the  legislature  shall  deem  it  necessaiT  to  call  a  convention  to  revise 
or  amend  this  constitution  they  shall  recommend  to  the  electors  to 
vole  at  the  next  general  election  for  or  against  a  convention,  and  if  a 
jnajority  of  the  electors  voting  at  said  election  shall  have  voted  for 
a  convention,  the  legislature  sliall  at  the  next  session  provide  by  law 
for  culling  the  same;  and  such  convention  shall  consist  of  a  number 
of  nu»mbers  not  less  than  double  the  number  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  legislature.' 

''  Ile^solution  valueless. 

''  The  house  having  failed  to  pass  senate  bill  No.  115,  providing  for 
the  submission  of  the  resolution  ixicommending  that  the  electors  vote 
Tor  or  against  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention,  leaves  us 
with  the  resolution,  but  without  authority  or  any  provision  to  submit 
It  to  the  people  at  the  coming  election.  The  legislature  has  the  sole 
authority  to  submit  this  question  to  the  peoj)le  and  to  point  out  a 
mode  for  the  expression  of  their  will  on  the  subject.  (Cooley's  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  39.) 

"  This  resolution  should  be  submitted  to  the  i>eople  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature,  which  should  pass  both  branches  with  the  same  formalities 
as  any  other  law  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  governor.  Until 
this  is  done  this  question  is  not  submitted  to  the  i)eople.  There  is  no 
authority  for  anyone  to  j)rint  this  resolution  upon  the  ballot  at  the 
next  election  or  for  the  electors  to  vote  upon  that  question. 
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MERELY    A   SUGGESTION. 

"  The  members  of  the  legislature  in  adopting  this  resolution  did  not 
act  in  the  capacity  of  a  legislature,  but  in  the  capacity  of  a  body,  com- 
mittee, or  a  convention,  clothed  with  special  authority.  Their  recom- 
mendation to  the  electors  to  vote  upon  the  question  of  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention,  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  resolution,  was  not  an 
act  or  a  resolution  of  the  legiskture,  but  a  resohition  of  that  si^ecial 
body  or  convention. 

"'  It  could  only  operate  by  way  of  advice  or  recommendation.  It 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  proposition  or  suggestion  to  the 
people  to  dex^ide  whether  they  would  or  would  not  have  a  constitu- 
tional convention. 

CAN   NOT  BE   VOTED  UPON. 

"  No  provision  has  been  made  for  submitting  this  question  to  the 
])eople,  and,  therefore,  it  can  not  be  done.     The  legislature  undertook 
lo  provide  a  mode  of  submitting  it,  but  the  measure  failed  in  the  house. 
'*  I  therefore  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  recommending 
that  the  electors  vote  upon  the  question  of  calling  a  constitutional 
convention,  at  the  next  general  election,  has  not  oeen  legally  sub- 
mitted to  the  electors  of  the  St«te  and  can  not  be  printed  upon  the 
ballot  or  voted  upon  at  the  next  general  election. 
'*  The  following  cases  l>ear  generally  upon  this  subject: 
''  Wells  V.  Bain,  75  Penn.  St.,  39. 
"  Koehler  v.  Hill,  60  Iowa,  543  (at  614). 
"  Luther  v.  Borden,  7  Howard,  38. 
"  Jameson's  Constitutional  Convention,  525-576. 
"  6  A.  E.  &  E.,  901-903. 
"  Opinion  of  the  justices,  6  Cush.,  573. 
"  Collier  v.  Freersen,  24  Ala.,  100. 
/'  Hatch  V.  Stoneman,  66  Cal.,  632. 
"  Eespectfully, 

"  John  A.  Bagt^y, 

A  ttomey-  General, " 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  notice  this  letter  or  opinion  of  the  attorney -general, 
expressing  the  opinion  that  the  resolution  was  not  properly  adopted, 
is  addressed  to  W.  E.  Borah,  of  Boise,  Idaho.  Tne  letter  is  dated 
April  21,  1904,  and  begins,  "  Replying  to  yours  of  April  14,  in  which 
you  ask, '  Has  there  been  any  legal  provision  made  for  calling  a  con- 
stitutional convention?'"  Is  that  the  same  W.  p].  Borah  who  was 
announced  in  this  case  a.s  one  of  the  counsel  for  Senator  Smoot? 

Mr.  B.\lderston.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Now,  let  us  look  at  the  editorial,  Mr.  Tayler. 
AVe  may  want  to  ask  him  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  shall  Mr.  Tayler  proceed  with 
this  witness? 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  would  prefer  to  glance  through  this  first. 
I  want  to  get  an  idea  of  its  general  character.  [After  examining  the 
paper.]    1  assume,  under  the  ruling  heretofore  made,  that  this  would 
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be  coinpeteiit  in  this  case.  I  merely  remark  as  it  goes  in  that  we  do 
not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  not  seen  the  editorial.  I  do  not  just  now 
see  its  bearing,  but  it  may  go  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  Undertakes  to  be  a  statement  by  this  gentle- 
man of  a  great  array  of  facts  about  the  Mormons  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  justice  to  myself  I  feel  that  I  do 
not  like  to  have  this  comment  pass  unnoticed  or  uncommented  on. 

This  is  the  editorial  appearing  in  a  paper  whose  character  we  have 
heard  described,  not  an  organ  in  the  sense  that  it  is  defined  or  de- 
clared bj  somebody  or  some  party  to  be  its  organ,  but  a  great  organ 
of  public  sentiment,  made  so  by  its  own  public  utterances  in  this 
State,  whose  people  it  reaches,  and  where,  as  in  this  instance,  it  pro- 
mulgates a  serious  expression  of  its  opinion  upon  a  great  public 
question. 

Now,  that  is  a  part,  and  a  most  essential,  important,  and  well 
understood  part  of  the  political  history  of  that  time,  and  its  relation 
to  this  transaction  is  quite  apparent.  I  can  think  of  nothing  that  has 
been  brought  into  the  case  more  appropriate,  more  teclmically  proper 
in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  than  this  editorial. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNC.TON.  I  agrcc  with  my  brother  that  there  has  been 
very  little  offered  in  this  case  that  is  not  just  as  competent  as  this, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  tliat  is  an  observation,  and  is  entitled  to  all 
the  benefit  that  can  be  derived  from  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anvthing  further  desired  of  this  witness? 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  stand  aside,  Mr.  Balderston,  and  Mr. 
Owen  will  resume  the  stand. 

TESTIMOISTT  OF  CHARLES  MOSTTK  OWEN— Continued. 

Charles  M.  0^^^:N,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Owen,  I  l)elieve  that  when  we  took  the  recess  we 
were  talking  about  the  prosecution  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  in  1899 
or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir ;  that  and  others.  In  the  same  year,  and  about 
the  same  time,  I  placed  sworn  informations  before  the  county  attor- 
ney of  Salt  Lake  County,  cliarging  President  Ijorenzo  Snow  with 
unlawful  cohabitation  with  two  women,  alleging  Sarah  to  1x5  the 
lawful  wife,  she  having  been  so  declared  by  the  supreme  cx)urt  of  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  and  the  plural  wife  as  Minnie  Jensen  or  Snow. 
Minnie  Jensen  at  that  time  had  a  small  child,  quite  an  infant,  and 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  facts.  Mr.  Putnam,  the  cx)unty  attor- 
ney, however,  refused  the  information  on  the  gi'ound  that  he  did  not 
feel  satisfied  with  the  testimony  upon  which  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory  had  declared  Sarah  to  be  the  legal  wife,  and  thei-efore  the 
warrant  was  not  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  1899. 

I  also  laid  an  information  against  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  of  Salt 
Lake  County,  alleging  that  Margaret  C.  Roberts  was  the  plurul  wife 
and  that  he  was  unlawfully  cohabiting  with  her.  It  was  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  to  get  that  warrant  issued.    It  was,  however,  issued, 
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and  upon  trial  in  the  following  year,  upon  an  agreed  statement  of 
facts  between  the  prosecution  and  the  defense,  based  upon  the  evi- 
dence laid  before  the  Committee  on  Elections  in  the  Roberts  case  in 
Washington,  they  admitted  from  the  jury  a  verdict  of  guilty.  It 
was  appealed  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  the  indictment  was 
properly  drawn,  it  not  having  alleged  that  both  wives  were  living 
m  the  same  county  or  that  one  was  living  in  one  coimty  and  one  in 
the  other.  Upon  final  determination  by  the  supreme  court  of  the 
State  it  was  held  that  the  indictment  was  faulty  in  that  respect,  and 
the  information  was  quashed. 

I  also  laid  an  information  before  the  county  attorney  of  Salt  Lake 
County  alleging  that  John  C.  Graham,  of  Provo  and  Salt  Lake,  was 
living  in  milawful  cohabitation.  He  was  at  that  time  United 
States  postmaster  at  Provo.  The  plural  wife  had  been,  up  to  the 
month  of  May  of  that  year,  living  m  Salt  Lake  County,  ana  a  child 
was  about  to  be  bom  when  she  left  the  county  and  went  into  hiding. 
I  discovered  her  later  at  Payson,  in  Utah  County,  and  the  prosecut- 
ing attorney  refused  the  information  upon  the  ground  that  the 
crime,  if  any,  had  been  committed  in  Utah  County.  I  denied  that, 
and  still  stood  on  my  statement  in  regard  to  cohabitation  in  Salt 
Lake  County,  alleging  that  the  other  wife  was  living  in  Utah 
County.  She  was  also  convicted,  but  upon  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  the  information  was  quashed. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  1899.  The  case  was  tried  in  1900.  In  the  case  of  the 
Roberts  information  in  Davis  County,  where  he  was  charged  with 
unlawfully  cohabiting  with  Celia  Diddle,  I  had  a  great  dealof  trou- 
ble to  get  nold  of  Mr.  Streeper  at  all. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  He  was  the  county  attorney  ? 

Mr.  Ow^EN.  The  county  attorney.  First  of  all,  he  made  appoint- 
ments and  then  failed  to  keep  them,  at  a  gi^eat  deal  of  trouble  to  my- 
self, because  he  was  18  miles  from  Salt  Lake  and  the  connection  is 
rather  bad  to  make  and  do  any  business  in  Farmington.  When,  how- 
ever, I  did  get  him,  after  a  second  or  third  appointment,  I  took  a 
stenographer  with  me  for  the  purpose  of  having  an  accurate  state- 
ment on  both  sides.  He  ref usea  to  allow  the  presence  of  the  stenog- 
rapher, fired  him  out  of  the  office,  and  then  proceeded  to  write  and  to 
take  down  my  answers.  I  demanded  the  same  privilege,  and  among 
other  questions  he  asked  me : 

"  Do  you  Imow  of  any  injury  to  the  sentiments  of  Davis  County? 
Don't  you  think  it  would  show  a  better  motive  if  this  were  done  by  a 
resident  of  Davis  County?" 

To  which  I  answered : 

"  I  believe  that  the  State  of  Utah  and  the  United  States  of  America 
are  wider  than  Davis  Coimty.  I  believe  that  under  our  statutes  I 
have  the  right  to  make  this  complaint,  and  now  await  your  decision." 

He  then  said : 

"  If  any  action  for  malicious  prosecution  should  be  instituted 
against  you  by  these  defendants,  do  you  not  think  the  fact  that  you 
had  come -out  of  your  resident  county  would  be  against  you  ?" 

I  asked  him  if  he  made  that  as  a  threat,  and  he  said  lie  did  not. 

He,  however,  refused  to  prosecute.  That  practically  ended  that 
campaign. 

Mr.  Tayleb.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Owen.  Tn  October  of  1890. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  he  hold? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  was  county  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Prosecuting  attorney  or  county  attorney? 

Mr.  Owen.  County  attorney. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  his  religious  affiliations? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  at  Farmington  Brigham  H.  Roberts  had  two 
wives  living  at  that  time,  had  he  not? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  had 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  by  both  of  them  he  had  children? 

Mr.  Oaven.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  not  a  fact  notorious  in  that  community  that  he 
had  tiiese  two  wives  there  and  had  these  families? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir;  most  notorious. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Go  on. 

Mr.  OwKN.  Later  in  1000,  after  my  return  from  Washington  in  the 
KolKU'ts  cainpaign,  I  tried  to  force 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Wlicrc  was  this?  I  did  not  catch  the  first 
word. 

Ml*.  Owen.  I  say  later  in  1000  I  tried  to  force  the  county  attorney 
of  Cache  County  into  some  prosecutions  there,  and  he  refused,  alleg- 
ing that  the  evidence  whicli  I  had  cited  to  him  or  the  persons  whom 
I  had  cited  to  hitn  as  l)eing  (tompetent  witnesses  would  not  testify  and 
that  he  wouhl  not  institute  any  proceedings  in  which  the  witnesses 
were  not  willing  witnesses. 

I  then  took  up  with  him,  instead  of  the  whole  30  cases  at  once,  which 
I  thought  w(Mt'  too  nnich  for  his  capacity,  one  case  at  a  time.  The 
first  case  T  took  up  was  the  case  of  Charles  Merrill,  who  appeared 
upon  volume  2,  page  552,  among  the  licenses — a  license  for  him  to 
marry  Chloe  Hendricks,  dated  Slarch  14,  1891,  in  which  he  swore 
that  he  was  a  single  and  unmarried  man.  It  also  appeared  in  the 
registry  of  births,  in  entry  No.  18G,  that  Charles  Merrill  is  the  father 
and  Annie  V.  Merrill  the  mother  of  a  male  child  named  Roy  Stod- 
dard, born  March  20,  1808,  and  signed  by  L.  M.  Hunt,  obstetrician. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  was  another  woman  than  the  one  named  in 
the  marriage  license? 

Mr.  Owen.  Another  woman  than  the  one  named  Hendricks,  who 
was  his  legal  wife. 

After  some  period  had  elapsed  he  did  take  up  the  Charles  Merrill 
casi*  on  a  charge  of  unlawful  cohabitaticm  only,  and  Merrill  was  fined 
$50.  The  other  cases,  however,  he  refused  and  failed  to  prosecute  in 
any  manner,  shape,  or  form,  although  in  the  case  of  Josepli  E.  Wilson 
Wilson  was  certified  in  the  registry  of  births  to  Ihj  the  father  of  two 
children  by  two  different  women  within  three  months.  T  claimed 
that  to  hQ  prima  facie  evidence  that  some  crime  had  been  committed, 
preferablv  adulterv. 

The  Chairman.'  AVhat  is  the  date  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  date  ()f  the  Wilson  births  was  1809.  It  is  well 
within  the  statute  of  limitations,  however,  and  he  I'efused  to  prose- 
cute, and  has  still  continued  to  refuse  to  prosecute. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Is  this  officer  a  Gentile  or  a  ilormon? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  a  Mormon.    He  was  reelected  as  the  county 
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attorney,  and  now  is  the  district  attorney,  I  believe.  He  was  a  candi- 
date, anyhow,  (hiring  the  last  election,  and  I  think  was  elected. 

During  September  of  1003  was  my  next  attempt  to  have  the  law 
enforced,  ana  I  thereafter  called  upon  the  county  attorney  in  Salt 
Lake  County  and  offered  an  information  against  Joseph  F 
Smith 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  OwEX.  The  president  of  the  church,  alleging  him  to  have  been 
guilty  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  upon  the  testimony  which  he  him- 
self admitted  was  correct  in  this  room,  namely,  that  he  had  gone  to 
St.  Louis  with  one  wife,  and  later  had  attended,  within  some  thirty 
days,  I  think,  a  lunch  party  at  Senator  Kearns's  residence  with  an- 
other wife;  and  I  was  refused  that  information.  That  county  attor- 
ney, however,  was  a  Gentile;  but  I  have  found  that  the  Gentiles  are 
even  more  difficult,  in  some  respects,  than  the  Mormons  to  induce  to 
enforce  these  questions,  for  the  reason  that  their  election,  their  re- 
nomination,  depends  wholly  on  the  good  will  they  have  from  these 
people,  and  he  was  afraid  realljr  to  lose  it, 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wlmt  was  his  name? 

Mr.  Owen.  George  Westerfelt. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  effort,  if  any,  did  you  make? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  not  made  any  other  effort  in  that  criminal  line. 
I  have  found  it — satisfied  myself,  at  least — that  it  is  impossible  to 
achieve  any  preventive  results. 

Tiio  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  why  it  is  impjossible? 

Mr.  Owen.  Fines  are  paid  by  public  subscription.  The  defend- 
ants go  right  along  in  the  same  practices  which  they  were  in  before, 
and  f  never  thought  it  desirable  to  merely  nag,  nag,  nag  at  them  it 
no  I'esults  were  achievable. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  officers  serving  the  processes  when 
issued  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  I  have  never  questioned.  That  was  beyond  my 
province. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.     Go  on,  Mr.  Ta^'ler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  some  suggestion  of  prosecution  of  polyga- 
mists  in  Idaho  recently? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes.  During  the  past  summer  I  spent  some  time  in 
southeastern  Idaho  and  western  Wyoming  with  a  view  of  checking 
up  the  practice  of  polygamy  there.  Shortly  after  my  return  I 
learned  of  a  challenge  Kv  Mr.  Borah,  that  if  any  sworn  informations 
were  presented  he  woula  prosecute  to  a  conviction. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  This  is  the  same  Mr.  Borah  who  is  one  of  Senator 
Smoot's  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir ;  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  right. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  thereupon  drew  up  a  list  of  twenty  prominent  polyg- 
amists  in  different  sections  of  the  State 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Owen.  Of  Idaho ;  giving  their  names  and  the  names  of  their 
iwives;  but,  having  been  advised  by  those  whom  I  believe  to  be  com- 

f^tent  attorneys  that  there  was  no  sufficient  law  in  the  State  of  Idaho, 
did  not  cite  any  statute  to  which  their  practice  was  contrary.    The 
.names  of  those  twenty  men  I  have. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  understand.  T\Tiat  was  it  that  Mr.  Borah 
challenged  the  production  of? 

Mr.  Owen.  This  is  the  letter,  quoting  as  nearly  as  possible  what 
I  had  learned. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A  letter  from  whom  to  whom? 

Mr.  Owen.  From  me  to  Mr.  Borah,  and  directed  from  the  Capital 
Hotel,  Boise,  Idaho,  October  24,  1904. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  in  Boise  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  was  in  Boise  at  this  time.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

Capitol  Hotel, 
Boise^  Idaho,  October  ^4. 1904, 
Hon.  W.  E.  Borah,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Sir  :  I  have  recently  learned  of  the  statements  of  Hon.  Frank  Good- 
ing to  the  effect  that  there  are  only  10  polygamists  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  of  your  own  challenge  that  if  any  sworn  charge  be  filed 
that  you  will  prosecute  the  same  to  a  conviction. 

In  accordance  with  your  own  statement  I  herewith  hand  you  the 
following  20  informations,  uiK)n  oath,  charging  the  polygamists  named 
with  cohabiting  with  more  than  one  woman  as  his  wife.    They  are : 

1.  William  Budge,  of  Paris,  Bear  I^ake  Cx)unty,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Lizzie  Budge,  Julia  Budge,  and  Ann  Budge. 

2.  William  C.  Parkinson,  of  Whitney,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  co- 
habiting with  Nellie  Nash  Parkinson,  of  Hyrum,  Cache  County,  Utah, 
and  Lulu  Benson,  Oneida  County,  Idaho. 

3.  S.  E.  Parkinson,  of  Preston,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Maria  Smart  Parkinson,  and  her  sister,  Charlotte  Smart. 

4.  J.  U.  Stucki,  of  Paris,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  a  trustee  of  the 
Pocatello  Academy,  a  State  institution,  cohabiting  with  Margaret 
Stucki,  Jane  Stucki,  and  Clara  Spori,  all  of  Paris,  Bear  I^ake  County, 
Idaho. 

5.  O.  C.  Ormsby,  of  Rexburg,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Marilla  Ormsby,  of  Logan,  Cache  County,  Utah,  and  Rebecca 
Langton,  of  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

6.  James  Lowe,  of  Franklin,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Eliza  D.  Lowe  and  Lizzie  Kingsford. 

7.  Samuel  Kunz,  of  Bat^s,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting  with 
Mrs.  Samuel  Kunz  and  Caroline  Kunz.      ^ 

8.  E.  Lorenzo  Burgoyne,  of  Montpelier,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho, 
cohabiting  with  Mrs.  E.  L.  Burgoyne  and  Binnie  Cederlund,  her 
sister. 

9.  Ira  Call,  of  Bancroft,  Bannock  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting  with 
Mrs.  Ira  Call  and  Carah  R.  Call. 

10.  Chet  Call,  of  Chesterfield,  Bannock  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Mrs.  Chet  Call  and  Jane  I).  Call. 

11.  Mathias  F.  Cowley,  of  Preston,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  cohabit- 
ing with  Abbie  H.  Cowley,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Luella 
Parkinson,  of  Preston,  Idaho. 

12.  William  Daines,  of  Preston,  Oneida  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Lizzie  H.  Daines  and  her  sister,  Chloe  Hatcn. 

13.  Gottfried  Eschler,  postmaster  at  Raymond,  Toms  Fork,  Bear 
Lake  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting  with  Mrs.  Rose  Kunz  Eschler  and 
Rose  Kunzler. 
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14.  Samuel  Humphreys,  of  Dingle,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  co- 
habiting with  Mrs.  Sarah  Humphreys  and  her  sister,  Martha  Clifton. 

15.  Robert  Price,  of  Paris,  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Mrs.  Susan  Price,  Chrissie  Price,  and  Mrs.  Gray. 

16.  Walter  Hoge,  of  Paris,  Bear  Lake  Countj^  Idaho,  cohabiting 
with  Mrs.  Walter  Hoge  and  Sarah  Hoge,  all  of  Paris.  Mr.  Hoge  is 
the  present  candidate  on  the  Republican  ticket  for  sheriff. 

17.  L.  L.  Hatch,  late  postmaster  of  Franklin,  Oneida  County. 
Idaho,  cohabiting  with  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Hatch  and  Sarah  Donev. 

18.  Hyrum  Ricks,  formerly  probate  judge,  of  Rexburg,  t'remont 
County,  Idaho,  cohabiting  with  Mrs.  Martha  Ricks  and  Emily  Ricks. 

19.  William  Hymas,  of  Liberty,  Republican  candidate  for  the 
legislature.  Bear  Lake  County,  Idaho,  cohabiting  with  Mrs.  William 
Hymas  and  Jane  D.  Hymas. 

20.  Joshua  Hawks,  of  Rexburg,  Fremont  County,  Idaho,  cohabit- 
ing with  Mary  A.  Hawks,  of  Franklin,  Idaho,  and  Sarah  Smart,  of 
Rexburg,  Idaho. 

If  you  will  draw  the  formal  complaint,  conforming  in  substance 
with  the  inclosed,  I  stand  ready  to  affirm  the  same  and  name  compe- 
tent witnesses  in  support  of  the  charges. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the?^e  prosecutions,  I  further  stand  ready 
to  supply  additional  charges  of  a  similar  character  against  100  more 

fersons,  residents,  either  temporary  or  permanent,  of  the  State  of 
daho. 

Trusting  that  this  grave  matter  will  receive  your  earnest  and  imme- 
diate attention,  I  am. 

Yours,  most  respectfully,  Charles  Mostyn  Owen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  These  twenty  persons  named  were  all  prosecuted,  I 
suppose? 

Mr.  Owen.  They  were  none  of  them  prosecuted.  He  replied  a  day 
or  two  later,  at  Lewiston,  in  a  rather  indefinite  manner,  stating  in  a 
rough  wav  that  he  had  received  this  matter;  that  he  did  not  know 
this  Charles  Mostyn  Owen;  that  he  was  not  hunting  the  snipe  of  the 
vallejr,  but  that  he  was  hunting  the  tiger  in  the  jungle,  Fred  T. 
Dubois. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  that  letter? 

Mr.  Owen.  No  ;  that  was  made  in  a  speech. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  a  pity ! 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes;  I  should  like  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  believe  that  in  this  statement  in  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  Mr,  Borah  that  if  the  name  of  the  polygamist  was  furnisl\ed 
to  him  he  would  prosecute,  you  included  the  name  of  William  Budge  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  did. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  And  you  charged  him  with  having  only  three  wives, 
T  believe,  there  ?    , 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  all,  sir;  throe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Only  the  numlxn-  that  he  himself  confessed  to? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And  up  to  date  Mr.  Borah  has  not  undertaken  to 
make  any  trouble  for  Mr.  Budge  ? 

Mr.  Owen,  I  believe  that  he  has  not,  and  is  still  hunting  tigers. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  about  this  man  Borah.  What  is  his 
position? 
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Mr.  Owen.  He  is  an  attorney,  of  Boise  City,  Idaho.  He  was  then 
speaking  on  the  stump. 

The  Chairman.  A  prosecuting  attorney? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir;  he  is  just  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  understood  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Taylek.  I  think  his  name  appears  as  counsel  in  this  case. 
That  is  what  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  will  show. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  record  will  show  that  his  name  is  signed 
to  the  answer  as  one  of  the  counsel  for  Senator  Smoot.  The  record 
will  also  show  that  he  has  not  since  appeared  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  same  person  who  appears  as  associate 
counsel  in  this  case  for  Mr.  Smoot? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  signed  the  answer,  Mr.  Chairman.  He  has 
not  otherwise  appeared  in  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  remember  to  have  seen  him  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  any  other  answer  received  to  this  communication 
except  what  you  learned  Mr.  Borah  said  in  a  speech? 

Mr.  Owen.  Not  to  that  letter.  I  took  up  the  question  of  his  Lewis- 
ton  speech,  and  wrote  him 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCJTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  that  Mr.  Borah  signed 
the  answer.  I  should  say  his  name  is  signed  to  the  answer  in  this 
case. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire  right  there  about  this  matter. 
Counsel  says  that  he  corrects  the  statement  by  saying  his  name  is 
signed  to  it.     Was  that  without  his  authority  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  had  intended  to  explain  this  matter  later 
on.  It  was  signed  with  the  understanding  that  he  was  one  of  the 
counsel  in  the  case,  and  signed  by  one  of  the  counsel  who  was  here. 
As  to  what  his  relation  to  me  case  is,  in  view  of  what  has  taken  place 
here  we  may  have  something  to  offer  on  that  matter  later. 

Mr.  0^VEN.  I  took  up  this  question  of  his  Lewiston  speech  with 
him,  and  I  got  a  letter  from  him  subsequently. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  the  letter? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  the  letter;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Read  it. 

Mr.  Owen.  It  is  headed  ''  W.  E.  Borah,  Attorney  at  Law,  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  November  1,  1904,"  and  is  as  follows: 

W.  E.  Borah,  Attorney  at  Law, 

Boise ^  Idaho^  November  i,  190^, 
Chas.  M.  Owen, 

Salt  Lalce  Cifj/.  Utah, 
Sir:  Yours  of  the  27th  reached  nie  hero  to-day.  I  observe  that 
the  ccmtents  of  your  letter  consist  of  n  poem.  I  am  glad  you  have 
found  time  in  your  h\\<>y  life  of  a  sleuth  to  read  poetry.  I  trust 
very  sincerely  that  you  will  continue  your  reformation  and  indulge 
in  a  few  poetic  strains  occasionally. 

Very  rcs]>ect fully,  W.  E.  Borah. 

Mr.  Worthtnc.tox.  What  wa>  the  letter  you  wrote  to  liim? 
Mr.  Owen.  1  quoted  a  poi»m  known  as  *'  Thomson  of  Angles,'*  bv 
Bret  Hai-ti\ 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  a  reference  in  your  letter  to  his  challenge 
to  produce  the  names  of  polyganiists? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  has  never  referred  to  that  in  any  manner,  shape, 
or  form. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  I  do  not  care  al)ont  these  side  issues. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Could  not  that  poem  <ro  in  here,  to  complete 
the  record? 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  like  it.  yes. 

Were  you  ever  called  upon  to  producv  the  names  of  the  additional 
hundred  poly^mi^ts  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  OwEX.  I  have  not  Ijeen  so  called  upon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  the  evidence  on  which  you  base  the  statement 
that  the  20  persons  whose  names  you  gave  to  Mr.  Borah  were  polyga- 
mists  of  the  same  credibility  as  the  evidence  on  which  you  based  the 
statement  that  William  Budge  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Owen.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  And  is  there  anything  else  you  know  in  connection 
with  these  proposed  or  threatened  prosecutions  of  polygamists  in 

Mr.  Owen.  Tlierc  is  nothing  in  Idaho.  There  is  a  small  matter 
that  came  up  in  Wyoming.  Wliile  in  Star  Valley,  Wyoming,  I 
learned  that  William  H.  Kennington,  United  States  commissioner 
for  the  district  of  Wyoming,  was  a  polygamist,  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  wrote  a  letter  inclosing  an  affida\'it  to  Judge  Riner,  of  the 
district  court  of  the  district  of  Wyoming,  alleging  that  said  William 
H.  Kennington  was  a  polygamist  and  cohabiting  with  more  than  one 
woman  as  nis  wife.  Judge  Riner  immediately  took  the  matter  up 
and  sent,  by  the  hands  of  a  deputy  marshal,  a  citation  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nington to  appear  before  the  district  court  and  say  why  he  should  not 
be  dismissed,  which  was  all  that  was  asked  in  my  complaint. 

The  Chairman.  What  office  did  he  hold  ? 

Mr.  Ow^en.  United  States  commissioner  for  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \Miat  happened  further  than  that?    Do  you  know ? 

Mr.  Omt:n.  I  do  not  know  that  that  action  is  completed  yet.  I 
understand  that  he  is  to  resign. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Star  Vallej'  the  place  where  the  Republican  sena- 
tor-elect is  the  president  of  the  stake? 

Mr.  Owen,  (reorge  Osmond  ?  Yes.  He  is  a  holdover  senator,  and 
I  understand  is  an  applicant  to  succeed  Mr.  Kennington. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  United  States  commissioner  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  As  United  States  commissioner.     He  preceded  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Owen,  you  have  given  a  large  amount  of  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  prosecutions  for  polvgamy  and  polygamous 
cohabitation  in  the  State  of  Utah  and  elsewliere,  and  some  comment 
has  been  made  in  the  course  of  this  hearing  to  the  effect  that  the  pub- 
lic has  condoned  the  practice  in  Utah.  I  would  like  to  have  you  state 
in  a  word  what  is  your  view  on  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it 
is  in  the  mind  of  anybody  that  successful  prosecutions  of  cases  of 
polygamous  cohabitation  could  1m»  carried  on  in  Utah  short  of  the 
price  of  destruction  of  a  man's  business  or  his  situation  as  a  member 
of  society  there  to  his  own  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Owen.  It  is  im|)assible  to  enforce  any  prosecution.  The  per- 
sons most  interested,  and  many  who  resent  the  condition  bitterly,  are 
afraid  to  utter  their  sentiments.     I  remcmlwr  one  peculiarly  obnox- 
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ions  feature  to  me.  I  l)elieve  that  the  gentleman  I  intend  to  refer  to 
is  in  Washington,  and  I  say  it  therefore  hoping  that  he  will  appear. 

While  Judge  Bartch  was  chief  justice,  in  the  year  1899 — I  think  he 
was  chief  justice;  at  any  rate,  he  was  on  the  supreme  bench — ho 
approached  me  one  night  on  West  Temple  street,  near  the  TribuiK 
office.  The  information  against  Lorenzo  Snow  was  then  pending. 
He  told  me  that  he  thought  the  information  was  ill  advised 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  in  his  court? 

Mr.  Owen.  No;  he  was  on  the  supreme  bench.  That  Mr.  Snow  was 
an  exceedingly  old  man  and  the  head  of  the  church,  and  it  would 
arouse  a  good  deal  of  resentment  by  the  Mormon  people,  etc. 

I  asked  him  if  it  was  not  a  fact,  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  that 
Mr.  Snow  had  a  very  young  infant  in  the  family  by  the  ninth  wife. 
He  said  he  could  not  say  as  to  that.  I  said :  '"  Mr.  Bartch,  for  your 
own  information  I  will  state  that  he  has,  and  the  reason  of  my 
prosecution  of  Mr.  Snow  is  this,  that  I  have  never  desired  to  prosecute 
any  of  the  rabble,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Mormons — the  poor  class,  those 
who  are  financially  unable  to  help  themselves,"  but  that  it  was  the 
leaders  of  the  church  and  those  most  offensive  that  I  was  after;  that 
Mr.  Snow  was  the  president  of  the  church  and  had  unlimited  funds 
from  the  tithing  fund  to  protect  himself;  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  who  had  signed  the  petition  for  amnesty  ad- 
dressed to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  had  pledged 
his  faith  and  honor  for  future  compliance  with  the  law,  and  that 
there  was  every  feature  in  his  case  that  was  most  offensive,  and  there- 
fore I  had  sworn  the  information,  and  I  proposed  to  stay  with  it. 
When  a  man  on  the  supreme  bench  goes  out  of  his  way 

Mr.  WoRTniNGix)N.  Are  we  to  have  an  argument  from  the  witness 
or  a  statement? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  beg  your  pardon.    I  considered  it  in  this  light 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  objcct  to  how  he  considered  it.  He  should 
state  the  facts. 

The  Chairman.  Just  state  the  facts,  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  0>VEN.  The  facts  mv  just  as  I  have  stated,  that  he  did  a.sk  me 
practically  to  withdraw  the  complaint,  that  he  thought  it  was  ill  ad- 
viscnl.  You  can  not  ^et  testimony — that  is.  those  who  can  testify 
will  not  testify.  The  information  that  I  get  comes  to  me  under  the 
most  solemn  pledges  of  protect  i<m  as  to  the  name  of  the  informant, 
and  very  largely  from  the  members  of  the  family  themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  may  inquire,  gentlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Owen,  you  have  been  over  Utah  pretty  gen- 
erally, I  understand.  I  will  ask  to  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
is  polygamy  or  polvgamous  cohabitation  practiced  m  the  State  of 
Utah? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  is  hardly  a  settlement  of  any  size  without  its 
polygamists.    Some  sections  ai-e  worse  than  others. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  sections? 

Mr.  0^VEN.  I  should  say  that  Davis  County  is  the  woi'st;  next  to 
it,  Cache  County;  then  probably  the  St.  (xeorge  country.  Of  course. 
Salt  Lake  is  always  preeminent  by  reason  of  its  larger  population 
and  of  being  the  residence  of  many  high  officials  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  How  prevalent  is  polygamy  or  polygamous  co- 
li:il)itation  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  same  condition  exists  in  southeastern  Idaho,  in 
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(he  Mormon  sottloniont.  as  in  TTtah.  Tliey  are  scatttMvd  around,  par- 
ticularly in  those  settlements  that  simmu  fartliest  from  the  railroads. 
Star  Valley,  on  the  edge  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  is  jnohably  the  mo.^l 
«*ondensed  buneh  of  poly ga mists. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Oaven.  It  is  on  the  line  betwcHMi  Idaho  and  Wyoming.  The 
State  line  runs  through  the  valley,  though  most  of  the  settlements 
are  in  Wyoming. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  existence  of 
polygamy  in  other  States  or  Territories  in  that  vicinity? 

Mr.  ()WEN.  My  information  goes  to  that  point,  that  it  exists  in 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico,  besides  Old 
Mexico  and  Alberta. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Grant's  wives  are  with 
hiin  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Ow^en.  a  plural  wife  is  with  him.  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Where  are  the  others? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  legal  wife  is  in  Salt  Lake  Cit3^ 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  your  information  that  the  present  attorney- 
general  of  Idaho,  Mr.  Baglev,  entered  into  polvgamv  after  the  mani- 
festo of  1890? 

Mr.  Owen.  My  information  is  that  he  married  Lydia  Austin  as  his 
plural  wife  about  1892.     She  is,  how^ever,  dead. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  She  died  when  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  In  1897  or  1898, 1  think. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  whether  he  has 
taken  another  wife  since  she  died  ? 

Mr.  OwTJN.  Well,  I  have  heard,  but  I  am  not  yet  satisfied  of  the 
evidence  in  my  own  mind.  The  w^ife,  if  married,  is  far  distant,  and 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  cover  all  the  territory. 

The  Chapman.  I  do  not  know  but  that  you  have  stated — if  you 
have  I  have  forgotten — when  you  went  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Owen,  I  went  there  first  in  1887. 

The  Chairman.  And  have  you  resided  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Owen,  as  to  this  matter  in  Idaho,  do  you 
know  whether  or  not  there  is  any  statute  in  Idaho  about  polygamous 
cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  is  a  statute  against  cohabitation — lewd  and 
lascivious  cohabitation;  and  my  advice  from  what  appeared  to  me 
competent  attorneys  was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  convict  under 
that  statute. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  who  were 
the  attorneys  who  gave  you  that  advice  ?  If  you  have,  I  will  not  ask 
you. 

Mr.  Owen.  No ;  I  forget  now.  I  took  the  matter  up  some  two  or 
three  years  ago — ^in  1900. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Do  you  mean  you  do  not  remember  the  names 
of  the  attorneys  or  that  you  have  no  objection  to  giving  their  names? 

Mr.  Owen.  Well,  I  should  rather  not  answer  the  question  as  to  the 
names  of  the  attorneys.  They  are  Salt  Lake  attorneys  in  good  prac- 
tice, and  it  might  be  an  injury  to  them  in  their  practice. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  I  will' not  press  it.    They  are  men  upon  whose 
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knowledge  of  the  law  you  relied,  or  you  would  not  have  asked  their 
opinion  ? 

Mr.  Ow^EN.  I  did  rely  upon  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  told  you  there  was  no  statute  in  Idaho 
which  covered  this  offense  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  It  seemed  to  them  questionable  whether  any  conviction 
could  be  obtained  under  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  they  simply  say  it  was  questionable,  or 
that  in  their  judgment  no  conviction  could  be  obtained,  that  the 
statute  would  not  apply? 

Mr.  0^VEN.  It  seemed  to  them,  as  they  told  me  at  the  time,  as  T 
recollect,  that  it  was  ineffective. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  was  the  state  of  the  law  in  -Idaho,  as  you 
understood  it,  when  you  had  this  correspondence  with  Mr.  Borah? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiTNGTON.  There  is  a  law  in  Idaho  against  polygamy; 
that  is,  against  the  taking  of  plural  wives  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  the  list  you  presented  to  Mr.  Borah,  did  you 
specifv'^  a  charge  against  anyone  of  having  taken  a  plural  wife  in 
Idaho^? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  cases  you  submitted  to  him,  then,  were 
all  cases  of  the  class  as  to  which  you  had  been  advised  by  the  attor- 
neys you  had  consulted  in  Salt  Lake  City  that  there  was  no  law  could 
reach  the  case? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  had  stated  that  there  was  law,  and  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  furnish  the  information  and  swear  to  the  conditions.  Heiv 
is  the  form  of  my  affidavit,  if  you  would  like  to  have  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  No;  I  do  not  care  about  that.  \Miat  you  have 
said  about  the  substance  of  it  is  sufficient.  As  to  this  challenge,  as 
you  call  it,  that  Mr.  Borah  gave  you,  was  that  in  writing? 

Mr.  Owen.  No;  it  was  on  the  stump,  published  in  the  papers — the 
public  prints. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  did  not  hear  it? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  did  not  hear  it.     I  I'ead  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Can  you  give  me  the  language  that  was  pub- 
lished in  the  papers? 

Mr.  Owen.  As  near  as  possible,  it  is  what  is  quoted  in  my  letter, 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  the  date  of  your  letter? 

Mr.  Owen.  October  !24. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall  where  it  was  printed?  Excuse  me,  Mr. 
Worthington.     I  want  to  get  that  information  if  I  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  in  the  Capitol  News;  in  fact,  practically  in  the 
papers  of  Idaho  generallv.     I  saw  it  in  two  or  three. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Were  you  content,  in  this  matter,  witli  taking 
the  opinion  of  a  single  attorney  as  to  whether  there  was  any  law  that 
could  be  enforced  against  polygamous  cohabitation  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Owen.  Oh.  no;  1  have  had  more  than  one  attorney. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  thev  all  told  vou  the  same  thing;  did 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Th(»y  said  the  law,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  be  inef- 
fective. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  T  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  prosecutions  which 
you  instituted  or  attempted  to  institute  in  Utali,  in  which,  eitlier  be- 
cause of  the  faihire  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  to  act  or  otherwise, 
there  was  no  conviction,  or,  where  there  was  a  conviction,  there  was 
only  a  fine  imposed — all  those  cases.  How  many  of  those  cases  were 
cases  in  which  you  charged  the  accused  with  having  taken  a  plural 
wife  since  the  date  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  did  not  accuse  any  of  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Thcv  were  all  cases,  too,  of  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion? 

Mr.  Owen.  Thev  were  all  cases  of  cohabitation.  Of  course,  in  the 
case  of  Margaret  Shipp  with  B.  H.  Roberts,  it  was  in  my  mind  that 
he  had  marriied  her  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  that  part  of  the  charge  in  your  affidavit? 

Mr.  Owen.  Oh,  no ;  it  was  not  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  this  matter,  Mr. 
Owen?     You  charge  in  the  affidavits  a  violation  of  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oh,  no;  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  trying  to  find 
out  whether  he  charged  anybody  with  having  taken  a  plural  wife 
since  the  manifesto.  He  said  he  did  not,  but  all  the  charges  w^ere  of 
unlawful  cohabitation.  And  I  might  say  right  here  that  in  the 
answer  in  this  case  it  is  admitted  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
people  living  in  Utah  in  polygamous  cohabitation,  and  had  been, 
so  that  all  this  evidence  on  this  subject  is  about  something  which,  so 
far  as  Senator  Smoot  is  concerned,  is  not  denied. 

The  Chairman.  I  remember. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Said  you  were  retained  by  these  protest- 
ants? 

Mr.  Owen.  On  their  liehalf. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Might  I  ask  vou  who  retained  you  on  their 
l)elialf? 

Mr.  Owen.  Doctor  Paden. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  one  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  that  relation  between  you  and  the 
protestants  begin? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  1st  of  January,  1003. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Docs  it  continue  still? 

Mr.  O^VEN.  It  does. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  All  you  have  done  in  this  matter,  have  you 
done  acting  in  this  capacity  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTiipfGTON.  You  have  not  been  employed  in  any  otherwise 
to  act  in  this  matter? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  havc  not  been  employed  on  behalf  of  (he 
Government  or  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Oh,  no ;  I  never  pretended  to. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  what  I  understood.  Do  you  know  who 
your  employers  are?  Of  course  you  are  compensated  lor  this,  and  I 
do  not  care  for  the  compensation ;  hut  do  you  know  who  the  person.^ 
are  behind  Doctor  Paden,  or  whether  he  is  putting  up  this  expense 
himself? 
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Mr.  Owen.  I  do  not.  Doctor  Paden  is  the  person  who  has  paid 
me  my  retainer  and  to  whom  I  report. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  And  your  expenses? 

Mr.  Owen.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  not  inquired  who  is  back  of  it,  if 
anybody  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  you  any  reputation  or  information  oii 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  understood  that  the  Woman's  Interdenomina- 
tional Council  were  the  j)eople  who  are  putting  up  the  money. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  1  ou  heard  that  from  him,  or  from  them? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  it  has  been  talked  between  us. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  you  say  ''  between  us,"  whom  do  you 
mean? 

Mr.  Owen.  Between  Doctor  Paden  and  myself;  but  I  have  no 
affirmative  evidence  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  goinff  from  place  to  place  and  making 
inquiries  about  this  and  that  alleged  violation  of  the  law,  have  you 
gone  on  your  own  motion  and  information,  or  have  you  received 
instructions  or  requests  from  anybody  as  to  where  you  were  to  go  or 
what  you  were  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  been  left  absolutely  to  my  own  suggestions  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON,  Have  you  made  reports  to  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  From  time  to  time;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  whom  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Doctor  Paden. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir.  Oh,  excuse  me.  In  1899,  of  course,  I  reported 
to  the  New  York  Journal. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  since  you  were 
retained. 

Mr.  Owen.  Since  1899  I  have  reported  to  Doctor  Paden  entirely. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  to  Apostlc  Merrill,  in  reference  to  whom 
there  has  been  some  merriment  liere  this  morning,  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  his  age  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^^Tiat  is  his  age,  according  to  reputation  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  must  be  over  70. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  How  much  over  70? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  can  not  say  without  referring;  but  he  is  an  oldish 
man. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  seen  him  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  have  seen  him;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  seen  him  since  this  investigation 
began? 

Mr.  Owen.  No;  I  don't  think  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  see  him  when  you  went  to  his  house? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  didn't  go  to  his  house. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  wish  you  would  give 
me  the  names  of  the  judges  of  whom  you  complain  of  having  inflicted 
only  nominal  fines  on  defendants  when  convicted  of  polygamous 
cohabitation  in  Utah. 
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Mr.  OuTiN.  Judge  Norrell. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Owen.  A.  G.  Norrell. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Any  other  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Judge  McCarthy  and  Judge  Hart  all  tried  cases. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Thosc  were  the  three? 

Mr.  Owen.  Those  wefe  the  three. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  AMio  were  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State  who  rendered  the  opinions  to  which  you  have  referred,  who 
reversed  certain  cases  when  there  had  been  convidions? 

Mr.  Owen.  Bartch,  Baskin,  and  Minor,  I  think.  The  record  will 
show  it,  anyway. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Judge  Norrell  is  a  Gentile,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Judgc  McCarthy  is  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Owen.  Well,  McCarthy  comes  of  Mormon  parentage,  and  his 
father  is  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  askecl  you  whether  Judge  McCarthy  ii  not 
a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Owt:n.  I  think  that  is  an  open  question.  I  would  not  like  to 
say  whether  he  is  Mormon  or  Gentile. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  atmosphere  of  Utah  about  that, 
as  to  whether  he  is  Gentile  or  Mormon? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  he  is  generally  regarded  as  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  Judge  I  lart  is  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Certainly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  as  to  Judge  Bartch,  to  whom  you 
referred  a  moment  ago.     Is  he  a  Mormon  or  a  Grentile? 

Mr.  Owen.  We  call  him  a  Jack-Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  by  that  that  he  is  a  Gentile,  but 
that  he  has  Mormon  proclivities,  do  you,  or  what  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Owen.  No;  he  is  a  Gentile  who,  for  the  hope  of  political 
office  or  preferment,  will  be  obedient,  subservient  to  their  wishes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  Judge  Baskin.  Is  he  a  Gentile  or  a  Mor- 
mon, or  a  Jack-Mormon,  or  how  do  you  stigmatize  him  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Judge  Baskin  for  many  years  was  one  of  the  most 
Wcious  Mormon  fiditers,  I  think  you  might  call  it,  in  the  early  days, 
that  ever  was.    Oi  late  years,  however,  he  has  bent  the  pregnant  knee. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  a  Gentile,  certainly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  about  Judge  Minor?  Is  he  Mormon  or 
Gentile? 

Mr.  0\\TEN.  Judge  Minor  is  a  Gentile — not  very  pronounced  one 
way  or  the  other.     I  think  he  tries  to  keep  aloof  from  both  difficulties. 

Sir.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  to  tliese  prosecuting  attornevs  you  have 
mentioned.  One  of  them,  you  said,  was  a  Mormon.  \Vere  all  the 
prosecuting  attorneys  with  whom  you  had  these  dealings  Mormons? 

Mr.  Owen.  No,  sir.  Streeper  is  a  Mormon :  Nebeker  is  a  Mormon ; 
Ericson,  of  Sevier  County,  was  a  Mormon ;  Evans,  of  Provo,  Utah 
County,  was  a  Mormon,  and  Putnam,  of  Salt  Lake  County,  was  a 
very  w'eak-kneed  Gentile. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  observe  they  are  all  weak-kneed*  if  they  do 
not  fall  into  your  views  of  what  should  be  done. 
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Air.  Owen.  Well,  whore  crime  is  so  apparent  and  a  man  is  afraid 
to  prosecute  it,  I  think  T  am  right  in  my  deduction. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNG'mN.  I  did  not  understand  who  the  Charles  Merrill 
is  to  whom  you  refer.     Is  he  a  son  of  the  apostle  or  a  relation  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  He  is  a  son  of  the  apostle.  He  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
here  last  spring. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Yes ;  he  is  the  same  one  who  has  been  here. 
Did  you  see,  in  the  Washington  Times  within  the  last  week,  a  picture 
purporting  to  represent  the  garments  which  the  Mormons  wear  in  the 
endowment  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  having  that 
picture  published  in  the  paper? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  to  the  effect  of  getting  the 
paper  to  publish  it.  *  I  stood  for  the  pictures. 

Mr.  WoRTniNOTON.  Where  did  you  go  and  stand  for  those  pictures? 

Mr.  Owen.  In  Clinedinst's  gallery. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Wlio  iuspircc)  that  proceeding? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  did. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNCTON.  Why  did  you  inspire  it? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  thought  it  was  a  good  tiling  to  get  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Had  you  endeavored  to  have  it  presented  to 
this  committee,  or  do  you  not  think  that  was  the  way  to  present  it,  if 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  get  out  ? 

Mr.  Owex.  No;  it  seemed  to  be  hardly  germane  to  the  proceedings 
of  this  committee. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  think  nothing  is  germane  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  committee*  which  is  good  to  get  out  against  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Owen.  There  are  some  things  it  is  possibly  difficult  to  get 
into  testimony  that  woidd  l>e  effective  testimony.  I'hat  is  a  matter, 
to  my  mind,  of  great  public  interest,  but  yet  hardly  within  the  scope, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WouTiiiNGTON.  How  were  you  led  to  understand  that  it  was 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  talked  the  matter  over  with  other  people. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  With  whom  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Other  counsel. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiN(iT()N.  Other  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  think  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  with  Mr.  T^ler. 
I  forget  whether  I  have  or  not.  I  certainly  have  with  my  Salt  Lake 
counsel. 

Mr.  Tavler.  There  are  some  things,  Mr.  Worthington,  you  must 
admit  that  even  I  thought  were  not  right. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTx^N.  I  wisli  to  give  you  the  credit,  Mr.  Tayler,  of 
bringing  this  out.  You  know  that  I  knew  you  had  advised  that  you 
would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  brining  that  thing  in  here;  and 
Mr.  Owen  takes  it  and  puts  it  in  the  papers.  That  is  all  I  wish  to  a.sk 
on  that  subject. 

You  say  that  by  reputation  J.  M.  TannA*  has  married  some  woman 
since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  (iivc  US  the  name  of  the  woman,  i>lease. 

Mr.  Owen.  Carrie  Petersen. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Living  where? 
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Mr.  OwEX.  She  is  in  hi<ling  now.     1  don't  know  whore  she  is. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiXGix)N.  Where  whs  she  reputed  to  live,  or  what  (l(x»s 
the  atmosphere  in  Utah  say  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  She  was  horn  in  Freedom,  and  is  a  daughter,  I  believe, 
of  Knute  Peter>en,  formerly  of  Sanpete  Valley.  She  then  came  to 
Salt  Lake  and  worked  as  Mr.  Tanner's  sti?nographer  for  aw^hile, 
and  later  went  into  thin  air. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  Owen.  She  disappeared  al)out  a  year  ago,  just  alx)ut  the  time 
of  the  first  investigation  here. 

The  Chairman.  Yon  said  she  went  into  thin  air.  Do  you  mean 
she  is  translated  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  She  seems  to  Ik\     Her  own  parents 

The  Chairman.  Just  express  it  so  that  we  may  understand  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  Owen.  Her  parents  and  her  family  do  not  know  her  where- 
abouts, but  she  has  the  reputation  of  having  married  J.  M.  Tanner 
and  gone  in  hiding. 

Mr.  W()RTiiJN(JTON.  You  will  observe  the  close  relation,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, between  thin  air  and  hot  air. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  know.  You  could  easily  prove  it  is  hot  air; 
and  if  vou  can,  why  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  The  witness  is  giving  us  the  hot  air. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  say  that  nuiy  be ;  but  it  lies  with  you  to  prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on  with  the  case,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Worthingix)n.  As  to  Apostle  Cowley;  you  have  said  that  the 
atmosphere  is  that  he  married  somebody  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Owen.  That  is  the  repute ;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  does  the  atmosphere  say  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Owen.  The  repute  of  Cowley  is  that  he  married  Hattie 
Harker. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTcjN.  Identify  her.     Whore  did  she  live? 

Mr.  Owen.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  And  when  did  this  reputed  marriage  reputedly 
occur  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  About  three  or  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  as  to  Apostle  Merrill.  Who  is  he  re- 
puted to  have  married  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Owen.  Huldah  Olsen. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Give  us  enough  to  identify  her. 

Mr.  Owen.  Of  Richmond.    She  is  now  living. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Richmond,  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  whether  Frank  Nebeker  was 
elected  or  defeated  when  he  ran? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  don't  remember,  sir.  I  don't  remember  paying  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  uiidors.tood  you  to  say  he  w-as  elected. 

Mr.  Oaven.  Well,  he  was  a  candidate,  and  t  rather  thought  he  was 
elected. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Lots  of  j)(M)ple  are  candidate's. 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  a  Democrat,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Owen.  I  really  could  not  tell  you. 
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Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  I  think  that  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Owen,  a  lady  testified  here  by  the  name  of 
Geddes,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  did  her  husband,  Mr.  Geddes,  die? 

Mr.  OwEx.  In  1891. 

Senator  Dubois.  She  testified,  I  believe,  that  she  had  a  child  five 
years  and  a  half  old. 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Where  does  she  live? 

Mr.  Ow  en.  Sometimes  at  Plain  City  and  sometimes  at  Salt  Lake 
City;  usually  at  Plain  City. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  anything  about  her  reputation  for 
chastity  or  virtue  in  Plain  City  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  It  has  always  been  good  as  far  as  I  could  learn  of  it 

Senator  Dubois.  Does  she  occupy  a  good  social  position  there? 

Mr.  Owen.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  speak  of  the  prevalence  of  polygamy  and 
polygamous  cohabitation  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming.  Among 
w^hat  class  of  people  does  this  exist  ? 

Mr.  Owen.  Among  the  Mormon  people  entirely. 

DOCUMENTARY   EVIDENCE. 

The  Chairman.  What  further,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place,  I  may  say  that 
except  as  to  some  documentary  evidence,  to  which  I  w^ill  allude  in  a 
moment,  all  of  the  testimony  that  the  protestants  have  intended  and 
are  able  to  present  to  the  committee  has  been  offered. 

The  committee  will  understand  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
testimony,  which  seemed  to  us  to  Ik?  available  under  such  conditions 
as  would  meet  our  desires,  was  unavailable  on  account  of  the  ina- 
bility of  the  coinniittee  to  go,  or  to  send  a  subcommittee,  to  Utah. 
There  wc  felt,  and  still  feel,  sure  a  very  large  amount  of  testimony 
cumulative  to  and  emphasizing  all  that  has  been  presented  would  have 
been  |)roduced  before  the  committee.  Then,  as  the  evidence  dis- 
clos(»s,  a  large  number  of  witnesses  whose  testimony  seemed  to  us  to 
be  very  imiwrtant  and,  indeed,  striking  and  conclusive  on  the  points 
concerning  which  they  were  expected  to  testify  are  not  found.  They 
have  disappeared.  Without  undertaking  to  attach  any  sinister  pur- 
pose or  meaning  to  the  word  ''  disappeared,''  whether  it  is  thin  air  or 
thick  air  or  dark  air,  where  or  how^  they  have  gone,  w^e  c^n  not  find 
them,  and  the  reason  why  we  wanted  them  has  appeared  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Owen  and  has  developed  in  the  other  testimony  in  the 
case. 

While,  as  I  say,  we  propose  to  close  our  case  here,  and  while  it  is 
in  the  province  of  this  committee  to  take  testimony  whenever  it  is 
inclined  to  do  so,  regardless  of  what  may  \^  the  conduct  of  counsel  or 
their  desire,  I  do  not  mean,  in  so  far  as  I  might  do  so  or  could  be 
charged  with  doing  so,  to  foreclose*  myself  from  putting  in  before  the 
committee  at  some  future  time  testimony  of  any  of  tnese  witnesses 
whom  we  have  been  nnable  to  obtain:  or,  if  there  was  anvthing  that 
was  so  striking  that  upon  presiMitation  to  the  committee  the  commit- 
t^.  would  feel  we  ought  to  present  it,  to  have  that  new  testimony 
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offered.  But  I  do  not  apprehend  any  such  occasion  will  arise,  and  I 
advert  to  it  now  only  that  my  words  at  this  moment  may  not  be 
quoted  for  the  purpose  of  confounding  me  later  on. 

All  we  have  left  to  offer  is  the  documentary  proof  referred  to  in 
(he  protest  signed  by  Doctor  Paden  and  others  and  extracts  from  the 
newspaper's.  We  have  nearly  all  of  those  here,  and  some  of  them  we 
will  probably  not  offer,  becaiise  they  are  relatively  unimportant,  and 
some  of  them  because  we  are  unable  conveniently  to  get  hold  of  the 
documents  which  contain  them. 

I  do  not  know  whether  all  of  these  that  have  not  been  admitted  or 
have  not  already  been  offered  in  evidence  are  now  available,  but  if 
they  should  not  be  I  would  ask  leave  to  l)e  al)le  to  put  them  in  when 
the  committee  resumes  its  hearings.  It  will  take  nobody  by  surprise 
if  we  are  able  to  produce  the  newspapers  or  other  documents  which 
contain  the  extracts  that  are  now  m  the  protest.  Beyond  that  we 
have  no  purpose  of  offering  anything. 

The  Chair:man.  You  propose  to  offer  those  now  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  see  what  we  have  of  these  ready,  so  that  we 
may  offer  them.  We  have  a  lar^e  number  of  newspapers,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  it  is  quite  difficult  physically  to  compass  this  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing all  of  the  extracts  from  various  publications  in  various  news- 
pai>ers  which  are  referred  to  in  the  protest. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  very  embarrassing  sit- 
uation to  us.  We  have  been  told,  or  rather  we  have  expected  rrom 
what  has  been  said,  that  the  testinumy  on  l>ehalf  of  the  protestants 
would  close  this  week,  and  I  understand  the  chairman  to  say  that  he 
would  require  them  to  close  this  week.  We  wish  to  proceed  as  dili- 
gently as  we  can  with  our  testimony,  and  we  have  arranged  to  go  to 
work  in  the  preparation  of  it  and  to  give  a  number  of  the  names  to 
the  chairman  verv  soon,  perhaps  to-day ;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  go  on  with  our  evidence  until  the  prosecu- 
tion in  this  case  has  closed  and  has  announced  it  has  closed. 

The  Chairman.  The  chair  imderstands  it  is  closed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes :  it  is  closed;  but  counsel  say  it  is  closed 
with  the  reservation  that  if  they  find  any  more  testimony  they  will 
ask  leave  to  produce  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  there  is  a  reservation  that  if  Apostle 
Grant,  or  any  of  these  parties  who  have  not  been  reached  by  subpoena, 
should  appear  he  w^ould  claim  the  right  to  have  them  examined. 
That  is  as  I  understand  the  scope  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Surely;  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  all  that 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  have  not  been  subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  want  to  gi^t  them.  I  close  it  without  reservation, 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  I  give  notice  to  the  (counsel  on  the 
other  side,  what  must  appeal  to  his  sense  of  propriety,  that  if  at  any 
time  in  the  future,  in  an  investigation  of  this  character,  we  should 
desire  to  present  some  testimony  that  was  so  signiticant  and  so 
important  that  the  committee  itself  would  say  that  it  ought  to  be 
heard,  surely,  however  much  it  might  embarrass  the  other  side,  it 
would  be  heard.  We  have  no  expectation  that  any  of  these  wit- 
nesses will  he  found,  or  that  they  will  be  here,  but  if  they  are,  we  are 
not  going  to  be  modest  and  say  that  the  case  is  ended  and  that  we 
must  not  again  open  our  mouths,  or  endeavor,  in  other  words,  to 
inform  the  Senate.    That  is  all. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  of  those  witnesses  who 
have  been  subpa^naed  or  have  not  responded,  or  those  whom  they  have 
not  been  able  to  subpoena,  should  turn  up  or  come  here,  and  the  com- 
mittee should  desire  them  examined,  of  course  we  understand  that 
would  be  done. 

*The  Chairman.  There  can  not  be  any  misunderstanding,  then. 
l>et\v(»en  counsol  about  it.  The  case,  as  far  as  the  protestants  are  con- 
cerncHl,  is  closed:  but,  of  course,  counsel  could  make  no  agreement 
by  which  the  committee  itself  would  be  barred  from  inquiring  into 
the  matter  furlh(  r  if  auv  matter  of  importance  should  occur. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGToN.  NN^w,  Mr.  Taj'ler,  about  these  matters  of  the 
newspaper  extracts.  As  I  recollect  the  answer  in  this  case,  it  is  a 
question  whether  some  of  those  are  not  incorrect,  artd  if  we  are  to  be 
called  ui)()n  on  our  part  to  go  into  that,  we  ought  to  know  very  soon 
just  what  it  is  you  otter.  If  you  have  the  j)apers  here  of  course  there 
will  be  no  question  about  the  correctness  of  the  petition,  l)ecause  we 
can  compare  them  with  you. 

Mr.  Tavlek.  Perhaps  it  would  l)e  better  for  me  to  make  out  and 
furnish  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  in  some  w^ay  or  other,  a  tyj>e- 
written  copy  of  all  of  these,  so  that  you  nuiy  compare  them,  and  then 
put  them  in  the  first  thing  upon  the  next  meeting  of  the  committet*. 
Of  course,  as  to  a  large  amount  of  those  there  is  no  dispute,  I 
presume. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNfJTOx.  There  is  this  that  you  ought  to  bear  in  mmd, 
that  where  somebody  has  been  getting  up  the  memorial  and  has  made 
extracts  from  a  certain  newspaper  or  other  document  we  must  have 
the  document  to  see  whether  there  are  other  parts  of  it  which  would 
affect  the  sense  of  what  is  published. 

Mr.  Tayler.    Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  These  are*only  extracts,  and  we  might  find 
something  else  that  would  put  a  very  different  phase  on  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  have  correctly  quoted 
the  document  to  which  reference  is  made,  then  it  will  Ik»  for  the  other 
side  to  quote  so  much  of  the  context  as  they  imagine  will  give  a  fair 
interpretation  of  that  which  we  have  quoted.  All  that  I  understand 
W(»  feel  responsible  for,  and  for  which  we  are  to  be  held  responsible, 
is  that  we  shall  correctly  quote,  and  I  will  be  very  glad  to  quote  with 
fairness  and  quote  the  context,  too,  if  I  could  liave  it  callcKl  to  my 
attention. 

Mr.  WoRTHixoTON.  All  I  ask  about  that  is  that  as  soon  as  possible 
you  may  have  such  of  these  documents  as  you  are  going  to  produce 
where  we  can  see  them.  We  do  not  want  "to  have  the  excerpts  pro- 
duced and  not  the  documents. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand.  Of  course  if  it  is  a  large  volume  like 
that  [indicating]  and  we  refer  to  the  volume,  the  page,  and  the  place 
where  the  document  can  be  found,  then  you  can  identify  it  for  your- 
self; and  that  we  will  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNCTON.  IIow^  soon  will  you  do  it,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  have  the  full  statement  within  two  or  three 
days.     We  will  present  it  to  the  other  side.  Mr.  Giairman. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  are  to  have  none  of  these  put 
in  at  this  time? 

Mr,  Tayler.   ><o.     The  chair  will  note  this,  just  as  illustrative  of 
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the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves:  When  we  consider  this  case 
as  a  lawsuit,  with  an  answer  in  it  sworn  to  by  Senator  Smoot 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  is  a  charge  under  oath,  too. 

Mr.  Ta YLEK.  Is  it  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Leilieh's  charge  is  under  oath. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVe  have  stated  many  times  what  the  I^'ilich  charge 
is.  It  is  not  the  basis  of  this  inquiry  and  I  do  not  represent  it.  Here 
are  19  reputable  gentlemen  who  just  sign  their  names  like  ordinary 
citizens,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  did  not  know  when  we  put  in  an  answer  that 
you  wei'e  going  to  repudiate  Ijeilich's  charge,  and  that  is  under  oath. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  right.  1  am  not  criticising  the  fact  that 
it  is  under  oath  at  all.  An  answer  of  this  sort  sworn  to  is  not  proof 
of  anything.    It  is  the  mere  making  up  of  the  i^sue  in  this  case. 

AMiat  I  refer  to  is  this,  that  under  Paragraph  I,  on  the  first  page 
of  the  printed  record,  in  the  protest  appear  a  number  of  quotations. 
Two  or  them  ai*e  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  one  of  tliem  from 
a  sermon  by  Apostle  (ieorge  Q.  Cannon,  one  of  them  from  a  sermon 
by  Doctor  Gowans,  another  by  A}X)stle  (ieorge  Q.  Cannon  in  the 
Juvenile  Instructor,  another  from  the  Key  to  Theology,  another  from 
a  sermon  by  Brigham  Young,  jr.,  and  so  on — a  number  of  (extracts 
put  in  hei-e  because  they  did  exist,  and  they  are  j)resumably  accu- 
rately quoted. 

Mr.  Smoot,  in  his  answer,  says  that  '*  the  quotation  '' 

The  Chairman.  What  page  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  page  33  of  Senalor  Smoot 's  answer,  at  the  top  yf 
the  pag^- 

"  The  quotation  under  said  I,  from  the  Doctrine  and  (covenants, 
so  far  as  the  same  is  quoted,  is  correct. 

"The  respondent  denies  each  and  every  other  allegation  and  state- 
ment contamed  under  said  I,  except  as  admitted  or  alleged  in  this 
answer." 

So  that  we  have  the  denial  of  Senator  Smoot  under  oath  that  any 
of  these  other  things  were  thus  said  by  these  i)eople. 

The  Chairman.  You  propose  to  offer  them? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  prove  those  things,  that  is  all,  by  the  docu- 
ments referred  to  in  this  protest. 

And  so  with  the  next.  Paragraph  II  contains  a  large  number  of 
significant  and  historic  quotations  from  high  officials  of  the  church 
and  from  the  books  and  publications  of  the  church. 

Now,  in  Paragraph  II  of  Senator  Smoot 's  answer  there  are  some 
admissions.    He  says : 

"  So  far  as  quotations  are  made  from  any  of  the  above  '■ — 

That  is,  from  the  four  authorized  books  of  the  church  (the  Bible, 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  the  Pearl  of 
Great  Price)  and  the  manifesto — 
*'  and  correctly  quoted  " — 

So  we  do  not  have  the  admission  even  that  we  have  coiTectly  quoted 

from  those 

'*  this  respondent  does  not  deny,  but  admits  the  same,  but  he  denies 
the  construction  placed  upon  the  same  by  protestauts,  axvA.  ?iW  o^^-c 
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3 notations  from  any  other  source  in  whatever  protests  contained  are 
enied,  so  far  as  the  same  are  either  alleged  or  claimed  to  be  authority, 
as  such  quotations  contain  only  the  opinions  of  men." 

Then  at  the  close  he  denies  each  and  every  other  allegation;  so  that 
we  are  confronted  with  a  denial,  apparently,  of  the  fact  that  any  such 
statements  were  made  by  men  high  in  authority,  as  well  as  denying 
the  proposition  or  suggestion  that  seems  to  be  implied  in  it,  that  these 
statements  thus  made  were  inspired  and  were  or  authority  upon  the 
church. 

^Vnd  so  on.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  very  important  matter 
quoted  from  ])ublic  documents,  and  from  newspapers  that  intended 
to  quote  with  authority,  denied  by  the  respondent,  and  we  must 
prove  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  propose  to  go  on  with  that  proof,  taking 
up  the  first  charge  this  afternoon?  We  have  plenty  of  time,  and  you 
might  go  on  for  an  hour.  It  is  desirable  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Very 'Well. 

On  page  2  of  the  protest  is  a  quotation  from  the  Key  to  Theology. 

The  Chaiuman.  Mr.  Tayler,  read  the  first  allegation  in  the  protest. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  first  charge  itself  is  that — 

"  The  Mormon  priesthood,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
church,  is  vested  with  supreme  authority  in  all  things  temporal  and 
spiritual.'' 

Under  that  head  quotations  are  made  from  publications  of  the 
church  and  statements  of  its  high  officers. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  understands. 

Mr.*  Tayler.  Then  on  top  of  page  2  is  a  quotation  from  the  Key  to 
Theology. 

Mr.  Worth  in(;ton.  AVould  it  not  be  much  better  to  submit  to  us  a 
list  of  these  papers,  so  that  we  can  go  over  them  and  see  whether  there 
are  other  portions  of  the  same  documents  to  go  in? 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  trouble  about  that  is  they  are  all  here,  printed  in 
our  protest.     AVe  think  they  are  right.     AVe  thought  they  were  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  can  proceed  for  an  hour.  Go  on, 
Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  These  quotations  were  made,  as  I  understand  it,  verj' 
carefullv  and  with  an  intent  to  be  accurate.     I  think  they  are. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  AMio  prepared  them? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  believe  the  gentleman  who  prepared  them  is  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Mr.  Critchlow,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Critchlow. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Some  of  them  I  know  are  quoted  wrong.  How 
many,  I  do  not  know. 

Ml*.  Tayler.  If  you  would  give  us  an  indication  of  where  an  error 
may  have  occurred,  we  would  be  glad  to  see  it  is  corrected. 

Here  is  one  that  is  not  admitted,  but  is  denied.  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
and  I  will  assume  that  it  is  authoritative,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  it  is 
disputed.  The  Key  to  .the  Science  of  Theol()gj%  by  Parley  P.  Pratt. 
It  has  been  referred  to  in  the  testimony,  and  possibly  may  have  been 
identified.  It  is  sold  by  the  Latter-Day  Saints'  Book  Depot,  in  Lon- 
don. In  this  edition,  on  page  (>8,  is  the  following,  in  chapter  8,  on  the 
'*  Key  of  knowledge  of  the  power  and  government " 

Mr.  Wortihngton.  Who  does  that  Ixiok  purport  to  be  by  f 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Parley  P.  Pratt.     It  is  entitled  "  Key  to  Theology.'' 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  that  offered  here  as  representing  his  views, 
or  the  views  of  the  church,  or  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  offered  here  in  support  of  the  proposition  I  have 
just  read: 

"The  Mormon  priesthood,  according  to  the  dpctrines  of  that 
church,  is  vested  with  supreme  authority  in  all  things  temporal  and 
spiritual." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  objcct,  then,  to  the  introduction  of  that  arti- 
cle, on  the  ground  that  there  is  nothing  yet  to  show  that  the  church 
had  anything  to  do  with  its  publication.  The  charge  savs  "  The  Mor- 
mon priesthood,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  that  church."  Is  every- 
thing that  every  Mormon  happens  to  take  it  into  his  head  to  publish 
to  be  taken  as  representing  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Possibly  not,  but  I  want  to  know  if  Mr.  Worthington, 
representing  Senator  Smoot,  disputes  this  work  as  being  one  or  the 
authoritative  works  of  the  church — not  that  everything  in  it  is 
deemed  to  be  of  divine  origin,  and  controlling,  but 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  havc  just  been  informed  bv  those  who  are 
supposed  to  know  that  it  is  not  a  promulgation  oi  the  church  and 
does  not  purport  to  be.    It  is  simply  the  private  views  of  Mr.  Pratt 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly  the  private  views  of  Mr.  Pratt;  that  is 
what  we  put  it  in  for. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  I  object  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  Under  a 
charge  that  the  Mormon  ])riesthood,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  that 
cluirch,  do  something,  instead  of  giving  us  the  official  books  of  the 
church,  which  show  what  it  proc*laims,  or  the  official  pronouncements 
of  its  heads,  here  is  a  book  published  by  one  of  its  members  purport- 
ing to  state  what  he  thinks  and  ac^knowledges. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  one  of  these  apostles,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  ques- 
tion about  Parley  Pratt.  If  he  is  going  to  discredit  that  leading  man 
m  the  church,  why  let  us  know  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  do  not  discredit  the  fact  that  he  was  a  lead- 
ing man  in  the  church;  but  I  do  say  that  no  man,  whether  he  is  a 
leading  man  in  the  church  or  a  mere  layman,  can  speak  for  the  church 
unless  ne  has  some  authority  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  statement  of  a  leading  man  of  the  church  was 
the  binding  and  controlling  dogma  and  doctrine  of  the  church,  we 
would  have  the  whole  church  convicted  of  treason  to-day. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNOTON.  You  would  have  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  what  some  prominent  leading  and  supposed-to-be 
controlling  authority  in  the  church  said  was  supposed  to  rully  repre- 
sent all  that  the  members  of  that  church  stood  for,  there  would  not 
be  anything  left  of  this  case  or  of  the  church  as  an  organization.  We 
do  not  make  any  such  claim  as  that.  That  very  written  work,  by 
high  authority 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  everybody  must 
liave  observed  is  that  although  the  resolution  under  which  this  com- 
mittee is  acting  directs  it  to  inquire  as  to  the  qualifications  of  kSenator 
Smoot  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  this  inquiry  has  been  directed  against 
the  Mormon  Church  almost  entirely  and  exclusively.  I  am  not  the 
representative  of  the  Monndn  Church,  and  of  course  I  am  not  a 
Mormon  and  in  sympathy  with  its  j)eculiar  doctrines,  about  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  here;  but  I  do  say,  in  oouuaoii  1^\£1!l<^s&  ^f^ 
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any  person,  or  party,  or  church,  or  body  accused  before  such  a  high 
tribunal  as  this  of  such  serious  offense.s,  that  tlie  committee  ought  not 
lo  allow  to  go  into  its  records,  as  I'epre^senting  the  theories,  doctrines, 
or  practices  of  that  church,  anything  except  wliat  is  proclaimed  by  the 
authority  of  tlie  chun^h;  ancl  if  you  were  to  say  that  the  Mormon 
Church  or  the  Presbyterian  Church  or  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
is  to  be  convicted  b}'  what  any  member  of  that  church  hapi)ens  to  say 
about  it,  it  would  I)e  hard  lines  for  au}^  organization,  even  those 
which  are  represented  here  by  the  persons  for  whom  it  appears  Mr. 
Owen  has  Ix^cn  acting. 

The  Aformon  Church  has  published  plenty  of  official  documents. 
Its  heads  have  made  plenty  of  official  promulgations;  and  I  do  sub- 
mit that  those  and  those  only  should  l>e  accepted  as  tending  to  show 
what  the  Mormon  Church  holds  to  be  its  doctrines  and  its  tenets. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Let  me  ask,  Mr.  Worthingtou.  would  the  declara- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  church.  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  be,  in  your 
judgment,  admissible  upon  the  question  or  the  doctrines  of  the 
church? 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiXGTON.  Tf  he  was  undertaking  at  the  time  to  sneiik  for 
the  church,  of  course  it  would  \ie  evidence  on  the  subject.  It  it  hap- 
l^ens  to  l)e  in  a  casual  convt^rsation  on  the  street  or  in  a  speech  or 
something  of  that  kind,  it  would  not ;  because,  let  me  remind  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  what  you  and  we  all  know,  that  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
although  he  is  the  president  of  the  church,  can  not  change  the  doc- 
trines of  that  church  or  nuike  any  revelation,  as  they  term  it,  until  it 
has  been  submitted  to  and  ap])roved  by  the  body  of  the  church  in  con- 
ference ass(»ml)led,  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  has  no  more  power  to  declare 
a  certain  thing  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  Church  than  I  have. 
1I(»  can  submit  it  to  the  people,  and  the  i>eople  can  say  it  is  the  doc- 
trine of  their  Hnirch. 

Mr.  Tavlkk.  Would  it  give  any  information  to  the  committee  as 
to  tile  doctrines  of  the  church  when  the  head  of  the  church,  in  a  ser- 
mon, should  declare 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  should  say  not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  That  is  what  I  supposed  our  iriends  would  say. 

Mr.  WoRTHixoTON.  Not  the  slightest.  If  he  says  it  in  the  form 
of  a  special  j^roclamation,  in  order  to  bind  the  church  he  must  sub- 
mit it  to  the  conference.  If  he  says  it  anywhere  else,  any  Mormon 
has  the  same  right  to  repudiate  it  that  I  have,  and  that  has  been 
proved  hei-e  tw(Mity  times,  and  not  disputed  by  anybody. 

Mr.  Tavlkr.  I  see,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  book  is  published  by 
Albert  Carrington,  42  Islington,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  is 
"Latter-Day  Saints'  Book  Depot,  20  Bishop's  grove,  Islington.  I 
think  it  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  publications  by  the  church 
l)v  more  than  one  witness,  but  I  do  not  now^  recall  the  place. 

Mr.  WoRiiiiNCTON.  I  have  a  recollection  that  President  Smith  was 
asked  about  Orson  Pratt,  and  said 

Mr.  Tavlkr.  This  is  not  Orson  Pratt. 

Mr.  Worth in(;t()x.  W(»11,  this  Pratt,  and  he  said  he  had  some  things 
which  had  be<»n  published  by  the  authority  of  the  church,  and  it  so 
appeared;  and  niany  other  things  he  had  published,  for  which  the 
church  was  not  in  tl^e  slightest  degree  responsible.  If  a  thing  of 
this  kind  is  to  be  brought  hen^  to  be  accepted  as  what  is  done  by  the 
Mormon  Church,  there  should  certainly  be  some  evidence  tending  to 
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show  that  it  was  issiiod  hy  authority  of  tho  church,  or  that  tho  church, 
if  it  has  boon  published,  has  ac<v|)tc<l  it  as  an  oflicial  promulgation. 
As  a  matter  or  fact,  it  has  appeared  by  witness  after  witness,  and  is 
now  an  established  fact,  that  th(»re  an*  certain  l>ooks  which  have  been 
named  here  whicli  do  contain  the  doctrines  of  tlie  Mormon  Church, 
and  that  nothing  else  does.  It  has  iK'en  shown  here  that  the  Bilde. 
tlie  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  tlie  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Doctrine 
and  Covenants,  the  Pearl  of  (Ireat  Price,  and  the  Manifesto  contain 
those  doctrines;  that  every  revelation  which  has  been  made  lias  to  be 
submitted  to  the  church  and  submitted  to  the  people.  Those  have  all 
been  published  and  are  all  in  the  books  which  are  here  excei)t  the 
Manitesto.  There  is  no  other  autliority  on  the  fac(».  of  the  earth,  and 
no  other  publication  which  can  speak  for  theMormon  Church  as  to  its 
doctrines  except  thost*. 

The  Chairman.  Perhaps,  Mr.  Tayler,  this  matter  can  be  ex])edited 
by  conference  with  counsel  in  h)okinn:  this  ov(»r  and  coming  to  an 
agreement  as  to  what  may  be  admitted,  and  concerning  which  there 
will  be  a  controversy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  we  never  can  agree.  Mr.  (Miairman.  uf)on  any  such 
basis  as  that.  The  exclusion  of  Parley  Pratt  is  monstrous — that  is, 
the  idea  of  it  would  be  to  the  true  Mormon.  I  do  not  care  anything 
especially  alxmt  Parley  Pratt,  but  Parley  Pratt  was  a  member  of  the 
church.  The  church  d(K»s  not  admit  that  Parley  Pratt  had  a  revela- 
tion from  Ahnighty  (lod.  and  that  the  church  has  accepted  this  as 
landing  n])on  them.  Following  a  long  speech  by  IlelH^r  (irant  we 
have  a  speech  by  Brigham  Roberts;  we  have  a  (piotation  from  Folder 
(ieorge  M.  Cannon;  we  have  a  quotation  from  Brigham  Young  him- 
self; we  have  Apostle  John  W.  Taylor  (|uoted  ;  we  have  A])ostle  fTel)er 
Kimball  quoted;  we  have  Ajjostle  Josei)h  F.  Smith  quoted;  we  have 
almost  all  the  apostle-  in  the  la^t  forty  yeai*s  quoted  in  this  document 
as  giving  their  view  of  wiiat  the  church  stands  for.  what  they  stand 
for,  what  their  power  is:  and  we  an*  not  going.  be(*aus(»  of  this  miser- 
able little  book  of  Parley  Pratt's,  to  say  that  we  shall  not  notice  the 
statements  of  all  this  long  line  of  saints  and  apostles  who  have  bei^n 
making  the  church  what  it  is. 

So  that  it  goes  to  the  entire  question  of  the  informing  value,  to  the 
committee  and  the  Senate  and  the  country,  of  the  declarations  by  its 
leading  minds  and  leading  authorities.  Of  course,  on  the  theory  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  others  here  have  stated,  their  declarations  have 
not  tlie  force  of  the  Word  of  (lod.  They  say.  they  have  not,  although 
the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  says  they  have.  But  they  say 
they  have  not,  because*  they  nnist  be  submitted  to  the  people.  The 
people  have  to  pass  on  the  question  as  to  whether  (iod  has  to  be  obeyed 
or  not:  but  we  propose  to  undertake  to  put  in  all  of  the  statements  of 
these  important  Monnon  officials. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  All  of  thosc  whom  somebody  has  selected  for 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  no  way  of  giving  everv-thing  they  have  ever 
said.  I  certainly  am  not  going  to  put  in  colorless  matter,  a  thing 
that  has  no  meaning  at  all;  and  I  am  surpriscnl  that  counsel  op[)ose 
this.  This  is  historical  matter,  and  it  would  appear  as  if  the  n»spond- 
ent  in  this  case  was  afraid  to  face  the  facts  of  history.  A\'e  do  not 
want  anything  else. 

Mr,  WoRTHiXGTox.  I  have  been  too  long  a  practitioner  iu  cQvs\>i&\j^^ 
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matters,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  be  aflfected  by  the  remark  of  the  gentle- 
man that  we  are  afraid  to  do  this  or  that.  I  have  come  here  to  rep- 
resent Senator  Smoot,  with  the  idea  that,  wide  as  is  the  range  of 
inquiry  here,  there  are  some  limitations  which  wonld  be  placed  upon 
it,  and  that  common  gossip  and  talk  in  the  community  of  Utah  or 
other  States  of  this  Union  as  to  what  the  Mormon  Church  teaches  as 
its  doctrines  would  not  be  received  as  evidence  of  what  those  doc- 
trines are,  when  the  doctrines  themselve.s  have  been  formally  promul- 
gated for  many  years  in  books  and  documents. 

Suppose  the  question  was  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  some  church 
with  which  we  an*  not  concerned  here;  would  I  be  allowed  to  bring 
here  a  sermon  Avhich  some  preacher  had  delivered,  in  which  he  said 
th(»  doclrines  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  for  instance,  were  so  and 
so,  instead  of  bringing  here  the  books  which  show  what  they  teach  as 
their  doctrines?  It  has  been  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  as  to 
one  church  which  has  many  adherents  in  this  country  and  in  the  rest 
of  the  world,  that  there  has  been  for  a  great  nuuiy  years  a  controversy 
in  respect  to  what  they  maintain  as  their  doctrine,  and  as  to  what  is 
required  of  their  nuMnbers  in  church  matters,  in  morals,  and  every- 
thing else. 

I  have  lately  read  some  very  interesting  works  on  that  subject 
wliich  constitute  a  strong  parallel  to  what  we  have  here.  If  that  were 
th(»  sul)ject  of  inquiry  here,  and  a  membcT  of  that  faith  were  chal- 
lenged, and  it  was  said  that  he  owed  to  that  church  allegiance  para- 
mount to  that  which  he  assumed  to  the  Government  when  he  toolc  the 
oath  of  office  as  United  States  Senator,  would  I  l)e  allowed  to  intn)- 
duc(i  as  proof  of  what  the  doctrines  of  that  church  are  what  some 
pr(»acher  had  said  to  me  on  the  street  or  promulgated  in  some  dis- 
course, and  the  substance  of  which  a  reporter  had  taken  down? 

No.  I  would  be  re(|uired  to  bring  nere  the  official  documents  of 
that  church  to  show  wluit  the  official  doctrines  are. 

Here  are  the  books  which  show  the  doctrines  of  the  Mormon  Church 
are  thus  and  so.  Every  doctrine  which  binds  the  members  of  that 
church  is  here  In^fore  this  committee.  Every  sentence  of  it  has  either 
been  introduced  in  evidence  already  or  is  in  the  books  which  the  com- 
mittee has  in  its  possession.  A\liy  sliould  we  go  around  and  hear 
what  some  member  of  that  church  said  in  Utah,  or  what  some  member 
of  the  churcli  concocted  in  his  closet  and  put  in  his  book,  as  undertak- 
ing to  state  tii(»  doctrines  of  that  church,  when  the  doctrines  are  here? 
I  say  h't  us  have  them  and  not  what  somebody  else  has  said  as  affect- 
ing ()tii(»r  menibcrs  of  it.  or  ])erchance  afTecting  Senator  Smoot  as  a 
meiuber  of  it.  which  he  and  every  member  of  the  Mormon  Cliurch 
wouhl  have  the  right  to  repudiate. 

The  CiiAiioiAx.  Afr.  Tayler,  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  conchide  this  matter  this  afternoon,  and  the  Chair  will  adopt  the 
f?ugg(»stioii  of  counsel  that  you  pre[)are  a  statement  of  what  you  pro- 
pose to  put  in  und<'r  thes(»  various  articles,  and  the  committee  will  pass 
upon  tlie  (|uestion  later. 

Mr.  WouTiiiNcJToN.  Let  us  know  where  the  book  or  document  is 
from  wliich  you  (juote,  so  that  we  can  in  tlie  first  place  verify  the  quo- 
tation and  then  see  wliether  there  is  anytiiing  furtner  that  we  desire  to 
have  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  impossible  to  conclude  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  T  think  so.  It  would  seem  to  me  thnt  is  the  b(»tter 
way. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  as  well  adopt  the  sii^x^estion,  and  you  can 
prepare  a  statement  of  what  you  |)roi)()S(»  to  ofl'iT  under  each  one  of 
these  charges  and  let  counsel  on  the  other  side  be  advised  of  it,  and 
then  the  committee  will  j)ass  upon  it.  Is  there  anything  further  this 
afternoon?  Under  the  statement,  then,  of  counsel  for  the  protestants, 
the  committee  will  adjourn.  And  what  is  the  wish  of  counsel  for 
Senator  Smoot  as  to  the  time  of  meetin<r  apiin  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman  this  is  an  exceedingly  impor- 
tant matter,  because  you  will  see  at  once  that  if  extracts  from  what  a 
certain  member  or  priest  of  the  Mormon  C-hurch  has  said  here  and 
there  is  to  go  in  evidence  then  we  want  time  to  collect  evidence  of 
what  other  members  and  officers  of  the  Mormon  Church  have  said 
all  over  the  world,  and  put  it  in  to  show 

The  Chatrman.  Counsel  will  have  amj>h»  time  to  meet  anything 
that  is  admitted. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  askcd  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  our  wish 
as  to  the  time  to  which  the  hearing  shall  adjourn.  That  will  depend 
very  largely  upon  the  result  of  this  matter  which  is  pending  now, 
because  it  will  take  perhaps  as  much  of  our  time  to  go  into  those  mat- 
ters and  find  out  what  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  and  officers 
of  the  church  have  said  here  and  there  during  the  last  twenty  years 
as  it  would  to  prepare  all  the  rest  of  our  case  together. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  in  advance  that  we  have 
made  this  offer  to  prove,  and  to  direct  their  answer  to,  the  things  that 
are  quoted  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  No;  I  do  not  intend  to  direct  my  energies 
toward  meeting  an  offer  of  proof  such  as  this.  AVhen  this  committee 
has  solemnly  ruled  that  such  evidence  as  that  is  to  be  considered  here 
against  Senator  Smoot,  then  I  will  address  my  mind  to  the  subject 
of  considering  what  reply  to  make  to  it,  and  not  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  tht.  ''ommittee  had  better  staj^  in  session  until 
it  settles  that  question. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  I  think  so.  I  think  we  had  better  not  l)e 
called  upon  to  say  what  we  propose  to  do  until  that  is  settled. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  do  not  wish  to  fix  any  time 
for  proceeding  upon  the  part  of  the  defense  until  this  matter  is 
passed  upon? 

Mr.    WORTHINGTON.    I  do  UOt. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee,  then,  will  adjourn  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Budge  asks  if  he  is  excused. 

The  Chairman.  Do  counsel  want  Mr.  Budge  any  further? 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Mr.  Budge  can  be  excused. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  Mr.  John  Henry  Smith? 

Mr.  Tayi.br.  No  ;  I  think  we  will  want  Mr.  John  Henry  Smith  here 
to-morrow  to  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  Richards.  And  Mr.  Penrose? 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Mr.  Penrose. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Then  the  testimony  is  not  closed,  even  as  to 
the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  we  are  going  to  have  the  standing  of  these  lights  of 
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Hio  cluircli  (jiiOhlioruMl.  T  am  going  to  inquire  of  Mf.  Penrose  and  Mr. 
flolin  Ilcnrv  Sinilli  as  to  wlio  tliev  are. 

Mr.  AV(nn'iiiN(;T<>x.  I  am  not  question in*^  the  standing  of  these 
iiglits  of  the  church,  as  you  say.  I  am  questioning  the  right  of  any- 
body, high  or  low,  in  the  Mormon  Church,  to  point  out,  by  anything 
he  says  in  an  uuofKcial  way.  and  except  as  it  is  done  in  a  way  in  which 
the  Mormon  C-liurch  says  it  is  accepted  as  a  doctrine,  what  are  the 
doctrines  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  not,  if  some  single  man  went  off  some  place, 
as  it  is  said,  in  a  closet,  and  wrote  some  private  view  that  he  thitiw 
out  to  the  world;  but  when  we  have  here  everybody,  so  far  as  we 
know,  who  has  made  history  for  the  Mormon  Church,  quoted  from, 
we  think  we  have  a  pretty  fair  ide^  of  what  the  Mormon  Church 
stands  for,  and  it  is  talcing  them  all  together  that  makes  it  important. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Balderston  would  like  to  be 
excused,  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  through  with  them  both. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well,  gentlemen;  you  are  both  excused,  then. 

Mr.  Li  NDSTROM.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be  excused  this  evening? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  can  be  excused,  so  far  as  w^e  are  concerned. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Morning  asks  if  he  can  be  excused? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.  I  do  not  want  to  keep  these  two  apostles,  but 
the  question  has  been  made  here,  and  we  may  have  to  call  them  to  the 
stand  to  identify  some  of  these  things  and  to  ch'aracterize  some  of 
these  men. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  why  can  you  not  call  them  now? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will.     It  suits  me  better. 

The  Chairman.  The  conmiittee  will  remain'  in  session  a  few  min- 
utes to  see  if  we  can  not  make  further  progress  in  this  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  one  of  these  gentlemen  can  answer  the  ques- 
tions I  desire  to  ask. 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHARLES  W.  PENROSE- Continued. 

Charles  AV.  Penrose,  having  lieen  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Penrose,  you  have  already  testified? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  You  are  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sii-. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  are  also  a  kind  of  an  ecclesiastical  expert  in 
your  church,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  don't  know  that  T  have  that  reputation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  intend  the  word  offensively  at  all.  I  mean 
you  were  called 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  am  very  familiar  with  the  doctrines  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  were  called  as  a  witness,  I  remember,  in 
some  recent  case  there,  where  the  definition  of  sealings  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  was  required  of  you? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  your  church  and 
of  its  prominent  men? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TAYTiER.  Toil  know,  of  course,  who  Parley  P.  Pratt  was? 

Mr.  PfeNROSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  lie  was  one  of  your  most  eminent  writers? 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  his  work  entitled  "  Key  to  Theology  "  is  not 
what  you  call  an  inspired  work  at  all? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  it  is  not  inspired  in  the  sense  that  the  four 
great  books  are  inspired  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Ta^t^er.  But  apart  from  that  element  of  it,  he  is  considered 
one  of  your  greatest  writers  on  the  theology  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  he  is  figured  in  that  liffht. 

Mr.  TAYTiER.  And  his  books  have  not  l)een  published  by  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  not.  They  are  the  property  of  Parley  P. 
Pratt  and  his  heii^s.  They  hiy  claim  to  them.  They  were  his  own 
property. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  the  church  never  published  the  Key  to  Theology? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Not  as  a  church.  1  think  probably  the  Liverpool 
office,  which  was  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  church,  has 
published  it,  like  they  publish  a  great  many  other  works,  but  not  as 
an  authority  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  it  been  published  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  am  not  aware  of  that.     It  ma}^  have  been. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  the  Deseret  News  ever  printed 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  could  not  tell  you  that.     I  think  it  was  published 
by  the  Juvenile  Instructor  office,  but  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 
'Mr.  Tayler.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  office  is  a  branch  of  the 
Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not?     Who  is  the  president  of  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  office? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;    the  Juvenile  Instructor. 

Mr.  Penrose.  The  Juvenile  Instructor  is  lht»  propcsrty  of  the  com- 
pany called  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Company.  The  Juvenile  In- 
structor is  a  religious  publication. 

(Mr.  Penrose  subsequently  requested  the  stenographer  to  record 
his  answer  to  the  foregoing  question  as  follows:  **  The  Juvenile 
Instructor  is  published  by  the  Sunday  School  Union.") 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  a  Mormon  religious  publication? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  property  of  the  Juvenile  Instructor  Com- 
pany is  the  property  of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whose  is  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Why,  the  company  itself.  It  was  originally  George 
Q.  Cannon  &  Sons.    Who  owns  it  now  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  owned  by  the  church,  the  way  the  Deseret  News 
is  owned  by  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Key  to  Theology  is  referred  to,  is  it  not,  in  every 
book  written  by  a  Mormon  on  ecclesiastical  subjects? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  no. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  no;  it  is  referred  to  by  some. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  this  work  of  Dr.  Talmage! 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes ;  the  Articles  of  Faith,  you  mean, 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  the  Articles  of  Faith.  Was  that  published  by 
authority  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  appointment?  He  was  appointed  by  the  church 
to  do  so,  and  the  book  was  published  by  the  church,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  remember  the  book  of  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  the 
last  that  he  wrote,  I  think,  entitled  "  Mormonism?  " 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  was  a  little  pamphlet. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.    That  was  published  by  the  church,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No  ;  I  think  it  was  publishea  by  Roberts,  and  I  think 
the  church  bought  it.    They  boudit  the  copyright. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  Parley  P.  Pratt  the  first  of  your  great  theo- 
logical writers? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  don't  know  that  there  was  any  particular  first 
Orson  Pratt  ranked  high  as  a  writer,  as  well  as  Parley. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  mean  first  in  authority  or  ability,  but  I 
meant  first  in  time.     Orson  Pratt  was  before  him,  was  he? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  couldn't  tell  that.  Parley  P.  Pratt  wrote  a  work 
in  the  early  days  of  the  church  called  "  The  Voice  of  Warning," 
which  is  one  of  the  first  that  was  published.  The  Key  to  Theology 
was  later. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apostle  George  Q.  Cannon  was  a  highly  respected  and 
capable  apostle  of  the  church  in  his  lifetime,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  He  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  his  orthodoxy  ever  questioned  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  don't  think  it  was  ever  questioned  by  the  church, 
but  it  may  have  been  in  the  church.  There  may  have  been  people 
who  took  different  views  from  his. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  there  were  different  apostles  who  had 
varying  views  on  different  subjects. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Apostle  John  Tayler,  who  was  afterwards  president 
of  the  church,  was  recognized  as  an  orthodox  Mormon? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  and  a  prominent  writer  and  speaker. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  were  publications  known  as  the  "  Journal  of 
Discourses?" 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  They  wore  published  by  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  I  think  they  were  published  by  George  D.  Watt  and 
J.  D.  Long,  originally,  in  Liverpool,  J^ngland. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  interest  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Of  course  they  wore  all  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  church,  but  I  don't  think  the  church  published  them.  I  am  not 
sure  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  authority  of  that  publication 
questioned? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTX)N.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  authority  of  it! 
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Mr.  Penrose.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  ?  That  is  what  I  want  to 
get  at. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Can  you  answer  the  question — the  correctness  of  the 
publication  ? 

ilr.  Penrose.  Do  you  mean  the  correctness  of  its  contents? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  some  things  in  there  that  have 
been  disputed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  disputed  by  liie  persons  who  spoke  them? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Oh,  no ;  disputed  by  others. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  others. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Penrose.  You  were  asking  me  about  the  authority  of  the  publi- 
cation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  whether  or  not  the  fact  that  an  address  by 
Bri^ham  Young,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Discoui*ses,  was 

Mr.  Penrose.  Actually  delivered? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Actuallv  delivered. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  1  think  that  is  considered  to  be  correct. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Penrose.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned,  but 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  to  how  authoritative  or  binding  it  was  upon  the 
cliurch 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  him  finish  his  answer,  please. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no ;  I  am  ^oing  along  all  right. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  subuiit  a  witness  has  a  right  to  finish  his 
answer  without  your  going  along  all  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  witness  and  1  will  have  no  trouble  if  you  will  only 
keep  quiet. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  shall  not  keep  quiet  when  you  interrupt  the 
witness  when  you  have  the  part  of  the  answer  you  want  and  are  try- 
ing to  keep  out,  it  would  seem^  the  part  you  do  not  want. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  nothing  Mr.  Penrose  could  say  that  I  do  not 
want. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer,  and  I  ask 
that  he  be  allowed  to  finish  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  would  only  keep  quiet  about  it  we  would  get 
through. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  wiU  not  keep  quiet  about  it  imtil  I  get  a 
ruling  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  witness  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  an 
answer,  and  I  am  insisting  that  he  shoum  be  allowed  to  finish  an 
answer  to  one  question  before  another  is  asked. 

Mr.  Tayler.  While  all  this  storm  is  going  on  the  witness  says  he 
does  not  know  where  he  was,  and  can  not  answer  it  any  further. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  ask  the  stenographer  to  read  what  the 
witness  said,  up  to  the  point  where  he  was  interrupted. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  whether  or  not  the  fact  that  an  address  by 
Brigham  Young,  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Discourses,  was 

"Mr.  Penrose.  Actually  delivered? 

"  Mr.  Tayixr.  Actuallv  delivered. 

"Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  I  thmk  that  is  considered  to  be  correct. 
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"  Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  T  meant. 

"  Mr.  l^ENRosK.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned, 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Now  read  my  next  que.stion. 

The  stenographer  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Taixek.  As  to  how  authoritative  or  binding  it  was  upon  the 
church " 

Mr.  Tayler.  That,  of  course,  might  be  matter  of  dispute. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Undoubtedly.  AVe  did  not  regard  tnese  books  as 
authorities,  only  as  works  oi  reference,  sometimes,  to  give  the  ideas 
that  these  men  maintained  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  w^hat  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  Penrose, 
and  I  want  you  to  understand  I  am  not  seeking  to  have  you  say  that 
those  books,  or  what  Brigliam  Young  said,  or  what  any  other  apostle 
said,  is  authoritative  upon  the  members  of  the  cliurch. 

You  have  slated  that,  so  far  as  you  understand,  a  sermon  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Discourses  puroorting  to  be  a  sermon  of  Brigham 
Young  was  in  fact  a  s(»rmon  of  Brigham  Young,  but  its  authority  and 
effect  upon  tiie  Mormons  is  an  entirely  different  question. 

Mr.  1^:nrose,  I  may  add  to  that,  Mr.  Tayler,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  that  there  are  some  sermons  published  In  the  Journal  of  Dis- 
courses the  authenticity  of  which  has  been  disputed — for  instance, 
some  of  the  sermons  attributed  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  prophet.  They 
were  taken  down  at  the  time  in  longhand  and  have  been  published 
in  the  Journal  of  Discourses  and  there  have  been  disputes  as  to  their 
correctness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Those  are  the  only  ones,  are  they,  that  have  been  dis- 
puted? 

Mr.  Penrose.  They  are  the  only  ones  I  am  reminded  of  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  glad  you  said  that.  I  believe  there  is  no  refer- 
ence here  to  any  such  sermon  of  his.  Roberts's  Outlines  of  Ecclesi- 
astical History  is  a  work  written  by  Brigham  H.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  indorsed  by  the  church  oflScials? 

Mr.  J^ENRosE.  I  think  perliaps  it  is,  in  the  main,  although  there 
have  been  a  great  many  disputes  in  regard  to  some  portions  of  it  that 
have  arisen  in  the  societies  where  it  has  been  discussed — in  tlie  Mutual 
Improvement  Associations,  for  instance,  where  it  has  been  read — 
and  some  disputes  have  arisen  in  regard  to  its  correctness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  notice  a  book  here  called  *'  The  Story  of  the  Mor- 
mons,'' by  W.  A.  Lynn.    That  you  do  not  recognize  as  authority? 

Mr.  Penrose.  T  sliould  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Improvement  Era  is 

Mr.  Penrose.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Association,  and  published  by  the  Improvement  Era  Associa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  the  editor? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  the  rexjognized  editor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  president  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  that  is  not 
altogether  an  authority.  There  are  some  things  in  that  that  have 
been  subject  to  ^eat  disputes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Doubtless.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  now 
referred  to  all  of  the  books  indicated  in  this  protest  which  have  not 
already  I)een  identified  in  the  testimony  in  the  case. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  Are  you  through,  Mr.  Taylor? 

Mr.  I'Anj-^R.  Yes.  Just  wait  a  inoinont  until  I  make  sure  I  am 
right  alK)ut  that. 

Mr.  Penrose.  Is  "  New  Witnesses  for  God  "  the  book  I  asked  you 
al)out? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No;  I  think  von  did  not  ask  me  about  that.  Its 
title  is  "A  New  Witness  for  God,"  by  Roberts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  a  highly  thought  of  work,  by  Brigham  H. 
Roberts? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  highly  thought  of  by  Brigham  H.  Roberts. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  highly  thought  of  outside  of  Brigham  H. 
Roberts? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir;  a  good  many  others  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Is  the  Logan  Journal  what  you  would  call  a  Gentile 
paper? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Well,  not  altogether.  I  think  there  are  some  Mor- 
mons connected  with  it,  but  it  is  not  a  Mormon  publication.  It  is 
not  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  church,  or  with  the  church 
authority. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  understand.  It  is  owned  generally  by  Mormons, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  both  persuasions,  I  think. 

]Mr.  Taixer.  Is  it  not  an  anti-Morinon  paper? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No.  I  will  say  a  good  many  Mormons  there  do  not 
agree  with  the  tone  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  "  Roberts'  Outline  of  Ecclesiastical  History " 
the  work  I  asked  you  about  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  You  asked  me  about  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Penrose,  will  you  tell  me  which,  if  any, 
of  the  publications  to  which  Mr.  1'ayler  has  just  referred  is  an 
accepted  authority  as  to  what  are  tht>  doctrines  of  the  Mormon 
Church,  binding  upon  all  Mormons? 

Mr.  Penrose.  None  of  them. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  What,  if  any,  effect  would  it  have  upon  the 
standing  of  a  Mormon  if  he  should  openly  dispute  any  proposition 
laid  down  in  any  one  of  them  which  w  as  not  taken  from  the  books 
which  you  do  accept  as  authority  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Not  aiu'  of  theni  whatever. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  fact  that  there  are  dis- 
putes in  regard  to  them  as  to  whether  this  and  that  passage  is 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  There  are  such  disputes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  If  dcsircd  by  anybody  who  was  investigating 
the  matter  to  ascertain  what  are  the  real  true  doctrines  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  the  doctrines  which  alone  are  binding  upon  its  mem- 
bers, would  they  be  looked  for  in  any  place  except  in  the  books  which 
I  enmnerated  a  few  moments  ago  and  in  tl^  manifesto? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Nowhere  else.  Those  Ix^^ks  are  publicly  endorsed 
by  the  church,  and  adopted  as  the  written  standards  on  purpose  to 
disavow  any  absolute  reliance  upon  any  other  works. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  very  purpose  of  having  those  Iwoks  is  so 
that  the  Mormons  and  tiie  world  will  know  exactly  what  your  doc- 
trines are? 
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Mr.  Penrose.  Exactly. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  And  to  know  that  nothing  olse  is  a  Mormon 
standard  ? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yt\s,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Thcse  other  things  are  merely  the  expressions 
of  individuals,  no  matter  how  high  they  are  in  office? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  we  view  (hem  as  valuable  for  what  they  are. 
If  they  do  not  agiee  with  the  standards,  we  do  not  adopt  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  you  found  a  passage  in  this  book  not  foimd 
in  your  standard  books 

Mr.  Penrose.  That  is,  if  it  did  not  agree  with  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  vou,  for  instance,  should  say  you  do  not 
accept  that  as  the  voice  of  (jod,  but  that  you  believe  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  devil,  you  would  have  a  right  to  say  that  anywhere  to  any  of  the 
Mormons,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Penrose.  Yes;  if  I  believed  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  it  would  not  affect  your  standing  as  a 
member  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Penrose.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AVortiiincton.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tayli:r.  That  is  all. 

ruling  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  raised  by  counsel  is  whether  the 
declarations  of  the  recognized  heads  and  tne  leaders  of  the  Mormon 
Church  and  the  writing  of  the  recognized  teachere  and  instructors 
of  the  church  are  admissible  in  evidence  as  tending  to  show  what 
the  belief  of  the  organization  may  be  upon  any  given  point. 

I  find  the  ciise  ot  Annie  F.  A.  Hilton  v.  Rosa  P.  Roylanoe,  which 
was  passed  upon  by  the  supreme  court  of  Idaho  and  reported  in  25 
Utah  Reports,  page  129.     It  was  decided  in  1902. 

One  ot  the  questions  in  that  case  was  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  sealing,"  and  its  meaning  was  shown  by  the  declarations  of  some  of 
the  leaders  of  the  churcTi  and  by  the  writings  of  its  recognized 
teachers. 

The  court  say: 

"  I'he  most  important  subject  of  inquiry  in  this  branch  of  the  case, 
therefore,  is  what  was  meant  by  the  term  '  sealed '  or  '  sealing  cere- 
mony.'   This  point  was  made  an  issue  in  the  pleadings.     ♦    *     ♦ 

"  Courts  will  take  judicial  notice  of  matters  of  history  and  the 
contents  of  the  Bil)le ;  of  the  fact  that  there  are  various  religious  sects; 
of  the^  (Toed  and  general  doctrine  of  each  sect,  and  hence  will  take 
notice  of  the  crwd  and  general  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  Church  and 
of  the  principle  of  '  celestial  marriage "  peculiar  to  the  Mormon  sect^ 
These  are  matters  of  general  history  and  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
be  subjects  of  common  knowledge,  of  which  the  courts  take  notice 
without  proof  of  the  facts." 

Continuing,  on  page  145,  the  court  say: 

"  Having  thus  determined  that  we  can  take  judicial  notice  of  the 
works  of  history  and  theology  offered  in  evidence  and  rejected,  it  now 
behooves  us  to  ascertain  what  the  particular  meaning  of  the  word 
'  sealing '  is,  according  to  the  historical  and  the  theological  authority 
of  the  Mormon  Churw,  and  also  to  ascertain  whether  ^  a  se&liiig  cere- 
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mony '  performed  as  in  the  case  at  bar  and  under  and  by  virtue  of 
the  authority  of  the  church  effects  a  marriage  for  time  and  eternity 
or  merely  for  eternity,  and  whether  such  a  ceremony  is  ever  per- 
formed for  eternity  only.  Counsel  for  the  respondent  insist  that 
according  to  the  theological  authorities  this  ceremony  relate^s  to  eter- 
nity or  to  the  future  iTfe,  and  that  the  relations  established  by  the 
sealing  ordinances  may  begin  after  death.  Upon  careful  examina- 
tion we  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  ]>osition  is  not  sound." 

The  court  then  cite  from  Whitney's  History  of  Utah,  in  regard  to 
the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage,  and  further  say: 

"  It  was  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints  the  key  of  the  celestial  kingdom, 
where,  according  to  their  faith,  the  family  relationships  formed  on 
earth  according  to  divine  law  will  be  perpetuated ;  hence  the  revela- 
tion enjoining  celestial  marriage  was  entitled  '  Revelation  on  the 
Eternity  of  the  Marriage  Covenant,  including  Plurality  of  Wives.'" 

The  court  then  cite  the  revelation  as  recortled  in  the  Book  of  Doc- 
trine and  Covenants. 

In  commenting  further  upon  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  sealing," 
the  court  say,  at  i)age  150: 

"  Speaking  on  the  subject  of  marriage  or  sc»aling,  Brigham  II. 
Young,  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  Feb- 
ruarv,  18C8,  aniong  other  things  said,  'The  I^)rff  says,  "Let  my 
servants  and  handmaid(Mis  be  sealed,  and  let  their  children  be  sealed." 
This  great  and  happy  Government,  under  which  we  have  lived  so 
long,  says  that  we  shall  not  perform  the  ordinanctt*  of  sealing.'  On 
that  o<*casion  he  also  said:  'The  ordinance  of  s(»aling  must  be  per- 
formed here.'  (12  Jour.  Disc,  pp.  104,  105.)  U]K)n  the  same  sub- 
ject President  Young,  in  a  dscours4»  delivered  May  8,  1870,  said:  'I 
will  say  a  few  words  (m  a  subject  which  has  Iwen  mentioned  here;  that 
is,  celestial  marriage.  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  seal  for  time 
and  for  eternity,  just  as  He  did  in  the  days  of  old.  In  our  own  days 
He  has  commanded  His  people  to  receive  the  new  and  everlasting 
'covenant,  and  He  has  said,  "  If  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are 
ye  damned."  Wc  have  received  it.'  ( 14  Jour.  Disc,  p.  43.)  Again, 
speaking  upon  the  same  subject  in  a  discoui'se  delivered  August,  1873, 
President  Young  used  the  word  '  s(»aled '  in  the  same  sense  as  'mar- 
ried.'    ( 10  Jour.  Disc,  pp.  100,  1 07. ) 

"  On  another  oix-asion,  in  a  discourse,  delivered  June  28,  1874, 
President  Young,  speaking  in  relation  to  marria<2:e  and  divorce,  said: 
'  I  sjiy  to  my  sisters  in  the  kingdom,  who  are  sealed  to  men,  and  who 
say,  ''  We  do  not  want  this  man  in  eternity  if  he  is  going  to  conduct 
himself  there  as  he  does  here,"  there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  your 
seeing  him  in  eternity,  or  of  his  sc^eing  you  there,  if  he  proves  him- 
self unworthy  here.  But  if  he  honors  his  priesthood  and  you  are 
to  blame  and  c^me  short  of  doing  your  duty  and  prove  yourself 
unworthy  of  celestial  glory,  it  will  \ye  left  to  him  to  do  what  he 
pleases  with  you.  You  will  l)e  very  glad  to  get  to  him  if  you  find  the 
fault  is  in  youi"S(»lf  and  not  in  him.  But  it  you  are  not  at  fault,  l)e 
not  troubled  about  being  joined  to  him  there,  for  no  man  will  have 
the  privilege  of  gathering  his  wives  and  children  around  him  there 
unless  he  proves  himself  worthy  of  them.'  On  the  subject  of  divorce, 
he  said:  'I  tell  the  brethren  and  sisters,  when  they  come  to  me  and  * 
want  a  bill  of  divorce,  that  I  am  ready  to  seal  people  and  administer 
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the  ordinances,  and  they  are  welcome  to  my  services;  but,  when  they 
undertake  to  break  the  conimandnients  and  tear  to  pieces  the  doing*? 
of  the  Lord,  I  make  them  give  me  something.  I  tell  a  man  that  he 
had  tx)  give  me  $10  if  he  wants  a  divorce.  For  what?  My  services? 
No;  for  his  foolishness.  If  you  want  a  bill  of  divorce,  give  me  $10, 
so  that  I  can  put  it  down  in  the  Iwok  that  such  a  man  and  such  a 
woman  have  dissolved  partnership.  Do  you  think  you  have  done 
so  when  you  have  obtained  a  bill  of  divorce?  No;  nor  ever  can  if 
yon  are  faithful  to  the  covenants  you  ha.ve  made.'  17  Jour.  Disc.. 
pp.  117.  119.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  President  Young,  in  his  use  of 
the  w^ord  'sealed,'  meant  married?  Unque^stionably  Tie  referred  to 
the  marriage  status  and  used  that  word  in  reference  to  those  who 
had  assumed  the  relations  of  husband  and  wnfe." 

The  opinion  then  quotes  at  some  length  from  language  used  by 
President  Tavlor,  then  an  elder  of  the  church,  in  a  nmeral  sermon 
delivered  December  31.  1870,  found  in  24  Jour.  Disc,  pp.  229-231: 
also  from  a  discourse  delivered  \)y  Wilford  Woodruff,  July  20,  1883; 
froui  a  discourse  delivenKl  by  ()r^on  Pratt  on  July  11,  1875;  from 
the  Article  of  Faith,  a  work  written  by  Dr.  James  E.  Talmage;  and 
from  the  Key  of  'I'heolo^y,  by  Parley  Pratt. 

The  court  further  say : 

""  In  additi(m  to  the  authorities  already  quoted  from,  see  19  Jour. 
Disc,  pp.  103,  1()4;  21  Jour.  Disc,  pp.  292,  290;  23  Jour.  Disc,  p. 
132.  Roberts'  Outline  of  Ecclesiasti(;al  History,  p.  420.  Richard's 
Couipendium,  pp.  131,  133;  Historical  Record  (Ch.  Enc),  pp.  514, 
519." 

Then  the  court  say : 

"  In  tJie  light  of  these  authorities  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  in 
Mormon  Church  parlance  '  sealed  '  nuuins  the  same  thing  as  the  word 
*  married;'  or  that  a  sealing  ceremony  is  with  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
a  '  marriagt*  ceremony  ? '  " 

It  appears,  therefore,  in  this  case  that  the  declarations  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  and  the  teachers  of  the  doctrine  were  held 
admissible  as  tending  to  show  the  meaning  of  the  word  "sealin<j;'' 
and  in  the  light  of  this  ruling,  and  of  the  generally  recognized  pnn- 
ci})los  of  evidence,  the  Chair  admits  this  testimony  without  of  course 
indicating  its  weight  or  its  effect,  as  tending  to  i)rove  the  doctrines 
of  the  organization.  So,  Mr.  Tayler,  you  may  present  those  docu- 
ments. 

Mr.  W<)in'niNcnH)X.  You  had  better  give  us  your  list. 

Ml".  Tayler.  We  propose  to  prove  these  things,  so  far  as  we  have 
them  available,  that  are  recited  in  the  protest. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNc.TON.  But  we  do  not  know  as  to  many  of  them  where 
they  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  will  supply  voil  prol)ably  by  to-morrow%  with 
the  information  we  spoke  of  llus  afternoon. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiN(nx)N.  Then  will  the  connnittee  meet  to-morrow  morn- 
ing at  10  o'clock? 

The  CiiAiR.MAX.  There  will  \ye  no  necessity  for  that,  it  seems  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  are  fully  informed  now  as  to  what  the  ruling  of 
the  committee  is.  and  what  is  the  scope  of  thes<»  extracts.  There  are 
many  others  we  might  mak(»,  but  w<»  do  not  care  anything  about  them. 
We  will  take  the  extracts  referred  to  here. 
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ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  iis  about  going  on 
again  with  the  hearing.  It  has  been  intimated  to  us  by  the  chairman 
that  it  is  desirable  we  should  go  on  as  early  as  the  lOtli  of  January. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee,  without 
of  course  pressing  Mr.  Smoot  or  his  attorneys,  to  proceed  with  the 
case  as  soon  as  we  cjin  after  the  holiday  recess. 

Mr.  WoBrrHiNTON.  We  wish  to  fall  in  with  that  proposition,  and 
we  think  in  all  probability  we  will  be  able  to  do  so.  We  will  assume, 
therefore,  that  this  hearing  will  be  adjourned  until  the  10th  of  Janu- 
ary, the  date  suggested  by  the  chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Until  the  10th  of  January ;  and  I  will  say  that  if 
you  are  able  to  furnish  the  chairman  with  tne  names  of  any  witness 
you  may  desire,  although  they  mav  not  be  all  oi  your  witnesses,  I  will 
take  great  pleasui-e  in  having  a  siibpcona  issued  ur  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  will  furnish  the  chairman  with  a  list  of 
some  of  the  witnesses  to-day.  The  names  of  others  we  may  not  be 
able  to  get  until  later.  We  would  like  to  have  a  conference  with  the 
chairman  about  the  matter  of  our  witnesses.  There  are  some  sugges- 
tions we  have  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  confer  with  you  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  have  here  the  papers  from  wluch  extracts  are  to 
be  made,  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  go  over  tliem  now,  Mr.  Worth- 
jngton,  and  verify  them  right  here  in  the  committee  room. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Verv  well ;  we  can  go  over  the  pa[)ers. 

The  Chairman.  Counsel,  then,  will  agree  upon  that  among  them- 
selves? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.    YcS. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  conunittee  will  stand  adjourned  until  the 
10th  day  of  January  next,  at  10  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  I  understand  Apostle  Smith  and  Mr.  Penrose  are  ex- 
cused? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  you  can  all  be  excused. 

The  committee  (at  3  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  January  10, 1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D,  C,  January  10^  lOOo. 

The  committee  mot  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Knox,  and  Overman; 
also  Senator  Smoot:  also  K()l)ort  W.  Tayler,  coimsel  for  ]>rotestants. 

The  Chairman.  Couns(»l  for  Senator  Smoot  are  ngt  ready  to  pro- 
c(»ed  this  morning,  but  will  be  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock.  The 
committee  will  adjourn  until  to-morrow  at  10  o'clock. 

Thereupon  the  committee*  adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Wednesday, 
January  11,  1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washinofon,  D.  C.  Janvary  1U  1905. 
The  eommittee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  ni. 

Pniwent:  Senators  Burrows    (chairman),   Mi^'omas,   Dillingham, 
KnoX|  Fettus,  Dubois,  and  Overman  ;  also  Senator  Smoot;   also 
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Robert  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  protestants,  and  A.  S.  Worthington 
and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 

Mr.  Tayi.kk.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  Mr.  Worthin^on  proceeds,  I 
should  like  to  present — it  seems  not  to  have  been  printed  in  the  rec- 
ord— the  documentary  evidence  which  was  arranged  for  at  the  last 
meeting  and  which  the  stenographer  has  had  typewritt<5n. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Very  well;  that  will  l)e  printed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  should  like  to  add  to  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  which 
is  a  matter  of  public  record  now,  but  it  ought  to  appear  in  its  proper 
place  in  this  record — the  plea  for  amnesty  which  is  set  out  m  the 
protest,  but  without  the  signatures  of  those  who  made  the  plea.  I 
desire  to  have  it  printed  in  the  record. 

The  Chair.man.  With  the  signatures? 

Mr.  TAn.ER.  With  the  signatures. 

Mr.  Worth FN(rix)N.  Have  you  a  certified  or  an  authentic  copy  of  it? 

Mr.  Taylkr.  It  is  in  many  places.  It  api)ears  here  in  a  report  of 
the  governor  of  Utah  and  it  also  apj>ears  in  many  places  in  the  reports 
of  Congress. 

The  Chairman.  The  mattt^r  referred  to  will  be  printed. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

FA  New  Witness  for  God.     By  Elder  B.  II.  HoU^rts.     Page  187.1 

"  It  is  proper  here  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  subject  of  priest- 
hood. Priesthood  is  power  which  (iod  confers  upon  man,  by  which 
he  IxH'omes  an  agent  for  (xod,  authorized  to  act  in  His  name.  It  may 
be  to  warn  a  city  or  nation  of  apf)roaching  calamity  because  of  cor- 
rnpti<m;  it  may  be  to  teach  faith  in  (jod,  or  cry  rejwntence  to  the 
wicked;  it  may  be  to  l)aptize  in  water  for  the  remission  of  sin.s,  or 
lay  on  hands,  as  the  aii(»ient  aj)Ostles  did,  for  the  baptism  of  the  Holy 
Ghost :  or  it  may  be  to  lay  on  hands  for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  or  all 
these  things  combined.  Men  who  hold  the  priesthood  possess  Divine 
authority  thus  to  act  for  (lod ;  and  l)y  possessing  part  of  God's  power 
they  are  in  reality  part  of  God — that  is.  in  the  sense  of  being  part  of 
the  great  governing  power  that  extends  throughout  the  universe. 
This  is  the  authority  of  men  that  hold  the  priesthood,  and  when  those 
who  })ossess  it  walk  in  obedience  to  the  commandments  of  God,  men 
who  honor  the  priesthood  in  them  honor  God,  and  those  who  reject  it 
reject  (Jod,  even  the  power  of  God." 

LTbo  Dixtriiie  nnd  ('<>v«MiJiuts  of  tlie  Church  of  .Tosus  Christ  <»f  Latter-Day 
Sahits.  (•ontnliiinjr  tlie  revehitioiis  ^iven  to  .T<»sei)h  Smith,  Jr.,  the  prophet,  for 
the  Iniildin^  up  **f  the  Kingdom  of  (Jod  in  the  last  days.  Divided  Into  verses, 
Willi  refercmos.  hy  Orson  Pratt,  sr.  I 

"  T).  All  other  authorities  or  offices  in  the  church  are  appendages  to 
this  priesthood." 

[Th«^  .Juvonilo  Instructor,  an  illustratotl  soniimonthly  magazine  desiguetl  ex- 
prossly  for  tlie  education  and  ol«*vation  of  tlie  younj?.  George  Q.  Cannon, 
editor.     I^a^e  74.^>.1 

"  The  priesthood  is  a  sacred  thing.  Our  Almighty  Father  sent 
angels  from  heaven  to  connnit  it  to  men  on  the  earth;  and  the  men 
who  lx»ar  it  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  Ijord  and  are  clothed  with 
Divine  power  to  such  an  extent  that  when  they  officiate  in  ordinances 
their  acts  are  acknowledged  as  though  they  were  performed  by  the 
Savior  Himself.    The  Ix)rd  has  not  given  to  the  members  of  the 
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dinrdi  the  r^ht  to  find  fault  with  or  condemn  those  who  hold  the 
priesthood.  Neither  is  it  the  right  of  an  elder  or  other  officer  to 
judse  or  censure  or  speak  disrespectfully  and  condemnatory  of  his 
file  leader  or  of  the  men  who  preside  over  him.  Has  any  man  in  the 
church  such  a  right?  Certainly  not.  If  file  leaders  or  presiding 
authorities  do  wrong  God  will  deal  with  them  in  the  way  He  has 
ordained.  Those  who  preside  are  accountable  to  authority ;  but  it  is 
to  the  authority  which  God  has  prescribed ;  it  is  to  the  tribunals  for 
which  He  has  made  provision.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  Lord 
will  neglect  to  hold  His  servants  who  lead  or  preside  to  a  strict 
accountability  for  their  conduct.  He  has  made  ample  provisions, 
so  that  every  person  who  is  accused  of  wrong,  however  hign  his  posi- 
tion in  the  church  may  be,  can  be  brought  to  trial  before  a  proper 
tribunal.  No  necessity  will  ever  arise,  therefore,  for  men  to  take 
upon  themselves  in  their  individual  capacity  the  right  to  judge  and 
condemn  the  Lord's  servants." 

[Key  to  the  Science  of  Theology:  Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  First 
Principles  of  Spiritual  Philosophy,  Religion,  Law,  and  Govemm^it;  as 
delivered  by  the  Ancients,  and  as  restored  in  this  age,  for  the  final  develop- 
ment of  universal  peace,  truth,  and  knowledge.  By  Parley  P.  Pratt  Page 
67.] 

"  Jesus  Christ,  being  the  first  Apostle  thus  commissioned,  and  the 
president  of  all  the  powers  thus  delegated,  is  lord  of  lords,  and 
king  of  kings,  in  the  heavens  and  on  the  earth.  Hence  this  priesthood 
is  called  the  priesthood  after  the  order  of  the  Son  of  God.  It  holds 
the  keys  of  all  the  true  principles  of  government  in  all  worlds,  being 
without  beginning  of  oays  or  end  of  life.  It  was  held  by  Adam, 
Seth,  Enoch,  Noah,  Shem,  Melchisedec,  and  others.  Abraham 
obtained  this  priesthood,  and  an  election  of  the  same  in  his  seed  after 
him  to  all  generations.  The  decree  went  forth  in  an  everlastinjg 
covenant,  that  in  Abraham  and  his  seed  all  the  nations  and  kindrecS 
of  the  earth  should  be  blessed. 

"  Of  this  lineage,  according  to  the  flesh,  were  the  prophets,  John 
the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Jewish  Apostles.  Since  the  cov- 
enant and  election  thus  manifested  the  keys  of  revelation,  govern- 
ment^ and  miraculous  powers  on  earth  have  been  held  exclusively  by 
the  hteral  descendants  of  this  noble  and  royal  house. 

"  The  Gentiles  could  partake  of  a  portion  of  the  same  blessings,  but 
this  could  only  be  done  through  their  ministry,  and  by  adoption 
into  the  same  family. 

"  This  election  or  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel  will  continue 
forever.  In  the  creat  restoration  of  all  things  this  lineage  will 
hold  the  keys  or  priesthood,  salvation,  and  government  for  all 
nations.    As  saitii  the  Prophet  Isaiah : 

" '  The  nation  and  kingdom  that  will  not  serve  Thee  ahdU  perish; 
yea^  those  nations  shall  he  utterly  wasted? 

"And  again :  *  Te  shaU  be  the  priests  of  the  Lord;  men  shaU  caU 
you  the  ministers  of  our  God^  hut  strangers  shall  huUd  your  waUsj 
and  the  sons  of  the  alien  shall  be  your  ploughman  ana  your  vine 
dressers?  •^ 

^'  This  priesthood,  including  that  of  the  Aaronic,  holds  the  keys 
of  revelation  of  the  oracles  of  Grod  to  man  upon  the  earth;  the  power 
and  right  to  give  laws  and  commandments  to  individuals,  churches, 
nders,  nations,  and  the  world;  to  appoint,  ordain,  and  establish  ocnxr 
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stitutions  and  kingdoms;  to  appoint  kings,  presidents,  governors,  or 
judges,  and  to  ordain  or  anoint  them  to  their  several  holy  callings, 
also  to  instruct,  warn,  or  reprove  them  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord. 

"  It  also  holds  the  keys  or  the  administration  of  ordinances  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to  heal  the  sick, 
cast  out  demons,  or  work  miracles  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  in  fine,  to 
bind  or  loose  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  For  the  exercise  of  all  of  which 
powers  the  student  of  theology  will  find  abundant  precedents  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures. 

"  Men  holding  the  keys  of  the  priesthood  and  apostleship,  after  the 
order  of  the  Son  of  God,  are  his  representatives  or  ambassadors  to 
mankind.  To  receive  them,  to  obey  their  instructions,  to  feed,  clothe, 
or  aid  them,  is  counted  the  same  in  the  final  judgment  as  if  all  had 
been  done  to  the  Son  of  God  in  person.  On  the  other  hand,  to  reject 
them  or  their  testimony  or  message  or  the  word  of  God  through  them 
in  any  matter  is  counted  the  same  as  if  done  to  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
own  person.  Indeed,  such  ambassadors  will  be  the  final  judges  of 
the  persons,  rulers,  cities,  or  nations  to  whom  they  are  sent." 

[Journal  of  discourses  delivered  by  President  Brigham  Young,  his  two  coun- 
selors, the  twelve  apostles,  and  others.  Volume  5,  page  187 :  "  The  rights  of 
Mormon iam.  A  discourse  by  Elder  John  Taylor,  delivered  in  the  Bowery, 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  August  30,  1857."] 

"  God  has  established  his  kingdom ;  he  has  rolled  back  that  cloud 
that  has  overspread  the  moral  horizon  of  the  world;  he  has  opened 
the  heavens,  revealed  the  fullness  of  the  everlasting  gospel,  organized 
his  kingdom  according  to  the  pattern  that  exists  in  the  heavens;  and 
he  has  placed  certain  keys,  powers,  and  oracles  in  our  midst;  and  we 
are  the  people  of  God ;  we  are  his  government.  The  priesthood  upon 
the  earth  is  the  legitimate  government  of  God,  whether  in  the  heavens 
or  on  the  earth. 

"Some  people  ask,  'What  is  priesthood?'  I  answer,  *Tt  is  the 
legitimate  rule  of  God,  whether  in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth;' 
and  it  is  the  only  legitimate  power  that  has  a  right  to  rule  upon 
the  earth;  and  when  the  will  of  God  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
the  heavens,  no  other  power  will  bear  rule. 

"  Then,  if  we  look  at  it  in  this  point  of  view,  we  are  standing  in 
a  peculiar  position;  we  are  standing  here  as  the  representatives 
of  God,  and  the  only  true  representatives  he  has  upon  the  earth; 
for  there  is  not  another  power  or  government  upon  the  earth  that 
acknowledges  God  for  their  ruler,  or  head,  but  this;  there  is  not 
another." 

[The  Doctrine  and  CJovenants  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  containing  the  Revelations  given  to  Joseph  Smith,  Jan.,  the  Prophet, 
for  the  building  up  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  days.  Divided  into 
verses,  with  references,  by  Orson  Pratt,  Sen.    Page  383.] 

"section  107. 

"A  revelation  through  Joseph,  the  prophet,  given  at  ICirtland, 
Ohio,  on  priesthood;  the  fore  part,  or  the  first  fifty-eight  verses, 
being  given  March  28,  1885;  the  other  items  were  revealed  at 
8undi*)r  times* 
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**1.  There  are,  in  the  church,  two  priesthoods,  namely,  the  Mel- 
chisedec  and  Aaronic,  including  the  Levitical  priesthood. 

"  2.  Why  the  first  is  called  the  Melchisedec  priesthood  is  because 
Melchisedec  was  such  a  great  high  priest. 

"  3.  Before  his  day  it  was  called  the  holy  priesthood^  after  the 
order  of  the  Son  of  God. 

"4.  But  out  of  respect  or  reverence  to  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  his  name,  the^y,  the 
church,  in  ancient  days,  called  that  priesthood  after  Melchisedec, 
or  the  Melchisedec  priesthood. 

"  5.  All  other  authorities  or  offices  in  the  church  are  appendages  to 
this  priesthood; 

"  But  there  are  two  divisions  or  m-and  heads — one  is  the  Mel- 
chisedek  priesthood,  and  the  other  is  the  Aaronic  or  Levitical  priest- 
hood. 

"  7.  The  office  of  an  elder  comes  under  the  priesthood  of  Mel- 
chisedek. 

"  8.  The  Melchisedek  priesthood  holds  the  right  of  presidency  and 
has  power  and  authority  over  all  the  officers  in  the  church  in  all  ages 
of  the  world  to  administer  in  spiritual  things. 

"  9.  The  pi-esidency  of  the  high  priesthood,  after  the  order  of  Mel- 
chisedek, have  a  right  to  officiate  in  all  the  offices  in  the  church. 

"  10.  High  priests,  after  the  order  of  the  Melchisedek  priesthood, 
have  a  right  to  officiate  in  their  own  standing,  under  the  direction  of 
the  presidency,  in  administering  spiritual  things,  and  also  in  the 
office  of  an  elder,  priest  (of  the  Jjevitical  order),  teacher,  deacon,  and 
member. 

"11.  An  eldier  has  a  right  to  officiate  in  his  stead  when  the  high 
priest  is  not  present. 

"  12.  The  high  priest  and  elder  are  to  administer  in  spiritual  things, 
agreeable  to  the  covenants  and  commandments  of  the  church,  ana 
they  have  a  right  to  officiate  in  all  these  offices  of  the  church  when 
there  are  no  higher  authorities  i)resent. 

"  13.  The  second  priesthood  is  called  the  priesthood  of  Aaron, 
because  it  was  conferred  upon  Aaron  and  his  seed  throughout  all 
their  generations. 

"  14.  Why  it  is  called  the  lesser  priesthood  is  because  it  is  an 
appendage  to  the  greater  or  the  Melchisedek  priesthood,  and  has 
power  in  administering  outward  ordinances. 

"  15.  The  bishopric  is  the  presidency  of  this  priesthood  and  holds 
the  keys  or  authority  of  the  same. 

"  16.  No  man  has  a  legal  right  to  this  office,  to  hold  the  keys  of 
this  priasthood,  except  he  be  a  literal  descendant  of  Aaron ; 

"  17.  But  as  a  high  priest  of  the  Melchisedek  priesthood  has  author- 
ity to  officiate  in  all  ui^  lesser  offices,  he  may  officiate  in  the  office  of 
bishop  when  no  literal  descendant  of  Aaron  can  be  found,  provided 
he  is  called  and  set  apart  and  ordained  unto  this  power  by  the  hands 
of  the  presidency  of  the  Melchisedek  priesthood. 

"  18.  The  power  and  authority  of  the  higher,  or  Melchisedek  priest- 
hood, is  to  hold  the  keys  of  all  the  spiritual  blessings  of  the  church. 

"  19.  To  have  the  privilege  of  receiving  the  mysteries  of  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  to  have  the  heavens  oj^ened  unto  them;  to  commune 
with  the  general  assembly  and  church  of  the  first  bom,  and  to  enjoy 
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the  communion  and  presence  of  God  the  Father,  and  Jesos  tSie 
Mediator  of  the  new  covenant. 

"  20.  The  power  and  authority  of  the  lesser,  or  Aaronic  priesthood, 
is  to  hold  the  keys  of  the  ministering  of  angels,  and  to  administer  in 
outward  ordinances  the  letter  of  the  gospel— the  baptism  of  repent- 
ance for  the  remission  of  sins,  agreeable  to  the  covenants  and  com- 
mandments. 

"  21.  Of  necessity  there  are  presidents,  or  presiding  officers  growing 
out  of  or  appointed  of  or  from  among  those  who  are  ordainra  to  the 
several  offices  in  these  two  priesthoods. 

"  22.  Of  the  Melchisedek  priesthood,  three  presiding  high  priests, 
chosen  by  the  body,  appointed  and  ordained  to  that  office,  and  upheld 
by  the  confidence,  laith,  and  prayer  of  the  church,  form  a  quorum  of 
the  presidency  of  the  church. 

"  23.  The  twelve  traveling  counselors  are  called  to  be  the  twelve 
apostles,  or  special  witnesses  of  the  name  of  Christ  in  all  the  world; 
thus  differing  from  other  officers  in  the  church  in  the  duties  of  their 
calling. 

'*'  24.  And  they  form  a  quorum  equal  in  authority  and  power  to  the 
three  presidents  previouslv  mentioned. 

"  25.  The  seventy  are  also  called  to  preach  the  gospel,  and  to  be  es- 
pecial witnesses  unto  the  Gentiles  ana  in  all  the  world;  thus  differ- 
ms  from  other  officers  in  the  church  in  the  duties  of  their  calling. 

"  26.  And  the^  form  a  quorum  equal  in  authority  to  that  of  the 
twelve  special  witnesses  or  apostles  just  named. 

"  27.  And  every  decision  made  by  either  of  these  quorums  must  be 
by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  same;  that  is,  every  member  in  each 
quorum  must  be  agreed  to  its  decisions  in  order  to  make  their  de- 
cisions of  the  same  power  or  validity  one  with  the  other. 

*'  28.  (A  majority  may  form  a  quorum  when  circumstances  render 
it  impossible  to  be  otherwise.) 

"  29.  Unless  this  is  the  case  their  decisions  are  not  entitled  to  the 
same  blessings  which  the  decisions  of  a  quorum  of  three  presidents 
were  anciently,  who  were  ordained  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek, 
and  were  righteous  and  holy  men. 

"  30.  The  decisions  of  these  quorums,  or  either  of  them,  are  to  be 
made  in  all  righteousness,  in  holiness,  and  lowliness  of  heart,  medc- 
ness  and  long-suffering,  and  in  faith,  and  virtue,  and  knowledge, 
temperance,  patience,  godliness,  brotherly  kindness,  and  charity. 

"  31.  Because  the  promise  is  if  these  things  abound  in  them  they 
shall  not  be  unfruitful  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord. 

"  32.  And  in  case  that  any  decision  of  these  quorums  is  made  in 
imrighteousness,  it  may  be  brought  before  a  general  assembly  of  the 
several  quorums,  which  constitute  the  spiritual  authorities  of  the 
church,  otherwise  there  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  decision. 

"  33.  The  Twelve  are  a  traveling  presiding  high  council,  to  officiate 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  under  the  direction  of  the  presidency  of  the 
church,  agreeable  to  the  institution  of  heaven,  to  build  up  the  church, 
and  regulate  all  the  affairs  of  the  same  in  all  nations — ^nrst  unto  the 
Gentiles,  and  secondly  unte  the  Jews. 

"  34.  The  Seventy  are  to  act  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Twelve  or  the  traveling  high  council,  in  building  up 
the  church  and  reflating  all  the  affairs  of  the  same  in  all  nations- 
first  unto  the  Gentiles,  and  then  to  the  Jews. 
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"  35.  The  Twelve  being  sent  out,  holding  the  kejrs,  to  open  the  door 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ— and  first  unto 
the  Gentiles,  and  then  unto  the  Jews. 

"36.  The  standing  high  councils  at  the  stakes  of  Zion  form  a 
quorum  equal  in  authority  in  the  aflFairs  of  the  church,  in  all  their 
decisions,  to  the  quorum  of  the  presidency  or  to  the  traveling  high 
council. 

"  37.  The  high  council  in  Zion  form  a  quorum  equal  in  authority  in 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  all  their  decisions  to  the  councils  of  the 
twelve  at  the  stakes  of  Zion. 

"  38.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  traveling  high  council  to  call  upon  the 
seventy  when  they  need  assistance,  to  fill  the  several  calls  for  preach- 
ing and  administering  the  Gospel  instead  of  any  others. 

"  39.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  twelve  in  all  large  branches  of  the  church 
to  ordain  evangelical  ministers  as  they  shall  be  designated  unto  them 
by  revelation. 

"40.  The  order  of  this  priesthood  was  confirmed  to  be  handed 
down  from  father  to  son  and  rightly  belongs  to  the  literal  descend- 
ants of  the  chosen  seed,  to  whom  the  promises  were  made. 

"41.  This  order  was  instituted  in  the  days  of  Adam  and  came 
down  by  lineace  in  the  following  manner: 

"  42.  From  Adam  to  Seth,  who  was  ordained  by  Adam  at  the  age 
of  69  years  and  was  blessed  by  him  three  years  previous  to  his 
(Adam's)  death  and  received  the  promise  of  God  by  his  father  that 
his  posterity  should  be  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  and  that  they  should 
be  preserved  unto  the  end  of  the  earth, 

"43.  Because  he  (Seth)  was  a  perfect  man  and  his  likeness  was 
the  express  likeness  of  his  father's,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  be 
like  unto  his  father  in  all  things  and  could  be  distinguished  from  him 
only  by  his  age. 

"  44.  Enos  was  ordained  at  the  age  of  134  years  and  4  months  by 
the  hand  of  Adam. 

"  45.  God  called  upon  Cainan  in  the  wilderness  in  the  fortieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  he  met  Adam  in  journeying  to  the  place  Shedolamak. 
He  was  87  vears  old  when  he  received  his  ordination. 

"  46.  Mahalaleel  was  496  years  and  7  days  old  when  he  was  ordained 
by  the  hand  of  Adam,  who  also  blessed  him. 

"  47.  Jared  was  200  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  under  the  hand 
of  Adam,  who  also  blessed  him. 

"48.  Enoch  was  25  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  under  the 
hand  of  Adam,  and  he  was  65  and  Adam  blessed  him. 

"  49.  And  he  saw  the  Lord,  and  he  walked  with  him,  and  was  before 
his  face  continually ;  and  he  walked  with  God  365  years,  making  him 
430  years  old  when  he  was  translated. 

"  50.  Methuselah  was  100  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  under  the 
hand  of  Adam. 

"  51.  Lamech  was  82  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  under  the 
hand  of  Seth. 

"  52.  Noah  was  10  years  old  when  he  was  ordained  under  the  hand 
of  Methuselah. 

^^  58.  Three  years  previous  to  the  death  of  Adam  he  called  Seth, 
Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared,  Enoch,  and  Methuselah,  who  were 
all  h^h  priests,  with  the  residue  of  his  posterity  who  were  rigfateouS| 
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into  the  valley  of  Adamondi-Ahman,  and  there  bestowed  upon  them 
his  last  blessing. 

"54.  And  the  Lord  appeared  unto  them,  and  they  rose  up  and 
blessed  Adam,  and  called  him  Michael,  the  Prince,  the  archangeL 

"  65.  And  the  Lord  administered  comfort  unto  Adam  and  said  unto 
him,  I  have  set  thee  to  be  at  the  head — a  multitude  of  nations  shall 
come  of  thee,  and  thou  art  a  prince  over  them  forever. 

"  56.  And  Adam  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  and 
notwithstanding  he  was  bowed  down  with  age,  being  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  predicted  whatsoever  should  befall  his  posterity  unto  the 
latest  generation. 

"  57.  These  things  were  all  written  in  the  book  of  Enoch,  and  are 
to  be  testified  of  in  due  time. 

"  58.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  twelve,  also,  to  ordain  and  set  in  order 
all  the  other  officers  of  the  church,  agreeable  to  the  revelation  which 
says: 

"  59.  To  the  church  of  Christ  in  the  land  of  Zion  in  addition  to  the 
church  laws  respecting  church  business — 

"  60.  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  savs  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  there  must 
needs  be  presiding  elders  to  preside  over  those  who  are  of  the  office 
of  an  elder; 

"  61.  And  also  priests  to  preside  over  those  who  are  of  the  office  of 
a  priest; 

^'  62.  And  also  teachers  to  preside  over  those  who  are  of  the  office 
of  a  teacher;  in  like  manner,  and  also  the  deacons; 

"  63.  Wherefore,  from  deacon  to  teacher,  and  from  teacher  to 
priest,  and  from  priest  to  elder,  severally  as  they  are  appointed, 
according  to  the  covenants  and  commandments  of  the  church. 

"  64.  Then  comes  the  high-priesthood,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all ; 

"  65.  TMierefore  it  must  needs  be  that  one  be  appointed  of  the  high- 

Sriesthood  to  preside  over  the  priesthood,  and  he  shall  be  called  presi- 
ent  of  the  high-priesthood  or  the  church; 

"  66.  Or,  in  other  words,  the  presiding  high  priest  over  the  high- 
priesthood  of  the  church. 

"  67.  From  the  same  comes  the  administering  of  ordinances  and 
blessings  upon  the  church,  by  the  laying  on  of  the  hands. 

"  68.  Wlierefore  the  office  of  a  bishop  is  not  equal  unto  it;  for  the 
office  of  a  bishop  is  in  administering  all  temporal  things ; 

"69.  Nevertheless  a  bishop  must  be  chosen  from  me  high-priest- 
hood, unless  he  is  a  literal  descendant  of  Aaron; 

"  70.  For  unless  he  is  a  literal  descendant  of  Aaron  he  can  not  hold 
the  keys  of  that  priesthood. 

"71.  Nevertheless,  a  high  priest  that  is  after  the  order  of  Melchis- 
edcc  may  be  set  apart  unto  tne  ministering  of  temporal  things,  hav- 
ing a  knowledge  of  them  by  the  spirit  of  truth, 

"  72.  And  also  to  be  a  judge  in  Israel,  to  do  the  business  of  the 
church,  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  transOTessors  upon  testimony  as  it 
shall  be  laid  before  him  according  to  tne  laws,  by  the  assistance  of 
his  counselors,  whom  he  has  chosen  or  will  choose  among  the  elders 
of  the  church. 

"  73.  This  is  the  duty  of  a  bishop  who  is  not  a  literal  descendant  of 
Aaron,  but  has  been  ordained  to  tne  high-priesthood  after  the  order 
of  Melchisedec 

^^  74.  Thus  shall  he  be  a  judge,  even  a  common  judge,  among  the 
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inhabitants  of  Zion,  or  in  a  stake  of  Zion,  or  in  any  branch  of  the 
church  where  he  shall  be  set  apart  unto  this  ministry,  until  the  bor- 
ders of  Zion  are  enlarged  ana  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  other 
bishops  or  judges  in  Zion,  or  elsewhere ; 

"  75.  And  inasmuch  as  there  are  other  bishops  appointed  they 
shall  act  in  the  same  office. 

"  76.  But  a  literal  descendant  of  Aaron  has  a  legal  right  to  the 
presidency  of  this  priesthood,  to  the  keys  of  this  ministry,  to  act  in 
the  office  of  the  bishop  independently,  without  counselors,  except  in 
a  case  where  a  president  of  the  high  priesthood,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedek,  is  tried,  to  sit  as  a  judge  in  Israel. 

"  77.  And  the  decision  of  either  of  these  coimcils,  agreeable  to  the 
commandment  which  says : 

"  78.  Again,  verily,  I  say  unto  you  the  most  important  business  of 
the  church,  and  the  most  difficult  cases  of  the  church,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  not  satisfaction  upon  the  decision  of  the  bishop  or  judges,  it 
shall  be  handed  over  and  carried  up  unto  the  council  of  the  church, 
before  the  presidencjr  of  the  high  priesthood ; 

"  79.  And  the  presidencv  of  the  council  of  the  high  priesthood  shall 
have  power  to  call  other  high  priests,  even  twelve,  to  assist  as  coun- 
selors; and  thus  the  presidency  of  the  high  priesthood  and  its  coun- 
selors shall  have  power  to  decide  upon  testimony  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  church. 

"  80.  And  after  this  decision  it  shall  be  had  in  remembrance  no 
more  before  the  Lord,  for  this  is  the  highest  council  of  the  church  of 
God  and  a  final  decision  upon  controversies  in  spiritual  matters. 

"  81.  There  is  not  any  person  belonging  to  the  church  who  is 
exempt  from  this  council  of  the  church. 

"  82.  And  inasmuch  as  a  president  of  the  high  priesthood  shall 
transgress,  he  shall  be  had  in  remembrance  before  the  common  council 
of  the  church,  who  shall  be  assisted  by  twelve  counselors  of  the  high 
priesthood; 

"  83.  And  their  decision  upon  his  head  shall  be  an  end  of  contro- 
versy concerning  him. 

"  84.  Thus  none  shall  be  exempted  from  the  justice  and  the  laws 
of  God,  that  all  things  mav  be  done  in  order  and  in  solemnity  before 
him  according  to  trum  ana  righteousness. 

"  85.  And  again,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  the  duty  of  a  president 
over  the  office  of  a  deacon  is  to  preside  over  twelve  deacons,  to  sit  in 
council  with  them,  and  to  teach  them  their  duty — edifying  one 
another  as  it  is  given  according  to  the  covenants. 

"  86.  And  also  the  duty  of  the  president  over  the  office  of  the  teach- 
ers is  to  preside  over  24  of  the  teachers,  and  to  sit  in  council  with 
them,  teaching  them  the  duties  of  their  office,  as  given  in  the  cov- 
enants. 

"  87.  Also  the  duty  of  the  president  over  the  priesthood  of  Aaron 
is  to  preside  over  48  priests,  and  sit  in  council  with  them,  to  teach 
them  the  duties  of  their  office,  as  is  given  in  the  covenants. 

"  88.  This  president  is  to  be  a  bishop ;  for  this  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  this  priesthood. 

"  89.  Again,  the  duty  of  the  president  over  the  office  of  elders  is  to 
preside  over  96  elders,  and  to  sit  in  connoil  with  them,  and  to  teach 
them  according  to  the  covenants. 
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^  90.  This  presidency  is  a  distinct  one  from  that  of  the  seventy,  and 
is  designed  for  those  who  do  not  travel  into  all  the  world. 
"  91.  And  again,  the  duty  of  the  president  of  the  office  of  the  high- 

Sriesthood  is  to  preside  over  the  whole  church,  and  to  be  like  unto 
[oses. 

"  92.  Behold,  here  is  wisdom :  yea,  to  be  a  seer,  a  revelator,  a  trans- 
later,  and  a  prophet,  having  all  the  gifts  of  God  which  He  bestows 
upon  the  head  ox  the  church. 

"  93.  And  it  is  according  to  the  vision,  showing  the  order  of  the 
seventy,  that  they  should  have  seven  presidents  to  preside  over  them, 
chosen  out  of  the  number  of  the  seventy. 

"  94.  And  the  seventh  president  of  these  presidents  is  to  preside 
over  the  six. 

"  95.  And  these  seven  presidents  are  to  choose  other  seventy  besides 
the  first  seventy  to  whom  they  belong,  and  are  to  preside  over  them. 

"  96.  And  also  other  seventy,  until  seven  times  seventy,  if  the  labor 
in  the  vineyard  of  necessity  requires  it. 

"  97.  And  these  seventy  are  to  be  traveling  ministers  unto  the  Gen- 
tiles first,  and  also  unto  the  Jews; 

"  98.  Whereas  other  officers  of  the  church  who  belong  not  unto  the 
twelve,  neither  to  the  seventy,  are  not  under  the  responsibility  to 
travel  among  all  nations,  but  are  to  travel  as  their  circumstances  shall 
allow,  notwithstanding  they  may  hold  as  high  and  responsible  offices 
in  the  church. 

"  99.  Wherefore,  now,  let  every  man  learn  his  duty,  and  to  act  in 
the  office  in  which  he  is  appointed  in  all  diligence. 

"  100.  He  that  is  slothrul  shall  not  be  counted  worthy  to  standi  and 
he  that  learns  not  his  duty  and  shows  himself  not  approved  shall  not 
be  counted  worthy  to  stand.    Even  so.    Amen." 

[Journal  of  Discourses  by  Brigham  Young,  President  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  his  two  counsellors,  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
others.  Volume  1,  page  161 :  "  Materials  for  the  Temple — The  Clay  and  tiie 
Potter.  An  address  delivered  by  President  Heber  C.  Kimball  In  the  Taber- 
nacle, Great  Salt  Lake  City,  October  9,  1852,  at  the  General  Conference."] 

"  What  need  you  care  where  you  go  if  you  go  according  to  directicm, 
and  when  you  get  to  Coal  Creek  or  Iron  County  be  subject  to  that 
man  who  is  placed  there  to  rule  you,  just  the  same  as  you  would  be 
subject  to  President  Young  if  you  were  here,  because  that  man  is 
delegated  by  this  conference,  and  sanctioned  by  this  people,  and  that 
man's  word  is  law.  And  so  it  is  with  the  bishops;  they  are  our 
fathers,  our  governors,  and  we  are  their  household.  It  is  for  them  to 
provide  for  their  household,  and  watch  over  them,  and  govern  and 
control  them ;  they  are  potters  to  mold  you,  and  when  you  are  sent 
forth  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  you  go  to  gather  the  claj,  and  bring 
it  here  to  the  great  potter,  to  be  ground  and  molded  until  it  becomes 
passive,  and  then  be  taken  and  formed  into  vessels,  according  to  the 
dictation  of  the  presiding  potter.  I  have  to  do  the  work  he  tells  me 
to  do,  and  you  have  to  do  the  same,  and  he  has  to  do  the  work  told 
him  by  the  ffreat  master  potter  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  If  Brother 
Brigham  tells  me  to  do  a  thing,  it  is  the  same  as  though  the  Lord  told 
me  to  do  it  This  is  the  course  for  you  and  every  other  saint  to  take, 
and  by  your  taking  this  course,  I  will  tell  you,  brethren,  you  are  on 
the  top  of  the  heap.    We  are  in  the  tops  of  the  moimtaini9|  and  when 
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fhe  stone  sball  roll  down  from  the  mountains  it  will  smash  the  earth, 
and  break  in  pieces  everything  that  opposes  its  course;  but  the  stone 
has  to  get  up  there  before  it  can  roll  down. 

"  We  are  here  in  a  happy  place,  in  a  goodly  land,  and  amon^  as 
good  a  people  as  ever  the  Lora  suffered  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Have  I  not  a  reason  to  be  proud  ?  Yes,  1  am  proud  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  I  am  proud  of  nis  elders,  his  servants,  and  of  his 
handmaids,  and  when  they  do  well  I  am  prouder  still.  I  do  not  know 
but  I  shall  get  so  proud  that  I  shall  be  four  or  five  times  prouder  than 
I  am  now." 

[Journal  of  Discourses  by  Brlgbam  Young,  President  of  the  Oburch  of  Jesus 
Cbrist  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  his  two  counsellors,  the  twelve  apostles,  and 
otbers.  Volume  1,  page  340:  "Comprehensiveness  of  True  Religion — ^The 
Saints  but  Stewards.  A  discourse  delivered  by  President  Brlgbam  Young,  at 
Great  Salt  Lake  City,  December  5, 1853."] 

"  I  wish  to  impress  another  thing  upon  your  minds.  An  elder,  who 
is  willing  to  preach  the  Gospel,  borrows  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  dol- 
lars from  you,  and  you  never  breathe  the  first  complaint  against  him 
until  you  came  home  to  this  valley,  but  after  you  have  been  here  for  a 
few  days  you  follow  me  round  and  fill  my  ears  with  complaints 
against  this  brother,  and  ask  me  what  he  has  done  with  your  money, 
Isay, '  I  do  not  know.'  Thus  you  are  distressed  and  in  misery,  all  the 
day  long,  to  get  it  back  again.  If  an  elder  has  borrowed  from  you, 
and  you  find  he  is  going  to  apostatize,  then  you  may  tighten  the 
screws  upon  him;  but  if  ne  is  willing  to  nreach  the  Gospel,  without 

fjurse  or  scrip,  it  is  none  of  your  business  what  he  does  witn  the  money 
le  has  borrowed  from  you.  The  doctrine  of  Brother  Joseph  is,  that 
not  one  dollar  you  possess  is  your  own ;  and  if  the  Lord  wants  it  to  use, 
let  it  gOj  and  it  is  none  of  your  business  what  He  does  with  it.  Should 
it  be  laid  out  to  pamper  the  lazy?  No;  but  you  can  see  those  who 
have  been  out  on  missions,  working  in  the  canyons,  and  traversing  the 
country  right  and  left,  trying  to  get  a  living  by  the  work  of  their 
hands. 

"  But  you  say,  *  What  has  he  done  with  my  money?'  He  has,  per- 
haps, helped  that  poor  family  to  gather  with  it,  or  they  would  not 
have  been  here.  If  you  murmur  against  that  elder,  it  will  prove 
your  damnation.  The  money  was  not  yours,  but  the  Lord  Almighty 
put  it  into  your  hands  to  see  what  you  would  do  with  it.  The  gold, 
the  silver,  the  wheat,  the  fine  flour,  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  the  cat- 
tle on  a  thousand  hills  are  all  His,  and  He  turns  them  whithersoever 
He  will;  and  He  turns  the  nations  whithersoever  He  will,  casting 
down  one  nation  and  setting  up  another,  according  to  His  own  pleas- 
ure. All  there  is  of  any  worth  or  value  in  the  world  is  incorporated 
in  our  glorious  religion,  and  designed  to  exalt  the  minds  of  the  chil- 
dren or  men  to  a  permanent,  celestial,  and  eternal  station. 

"  No  man  need  judge  me.  You  know  nothing  about  it,  whether  I 
am  sent  or  not;  fuithermore,  it  is  none  of  your  business,  only  to  lis- 
ten with  open  ears  to  what  is  taught  you,  and  serve  God  with  an  un- 
divided heart" 
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fDeseret  Evening  News.  Saturday,  December  1,  1900,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
From  an  article  entitled  "  Temple  Work  and  Law  of  Tithing.  Discourse  de- 
livered at  the  general  conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  morning,  October  7, 
1900,  by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith.  Our  labors  relate  to  temporal  as  well  as 
spiritual  things — temple  work — laws  and  ordinances  administered  now  the 
same  as  administered  in  the  days  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith — ^law  of  tith- 
ing— necessity  for  greater  union — home  industries."] 

"  I  believe  in  union.  I  believe  that  except  we  are  one  in  those 
things  which  pertain  to  the  building  up  of  Zion  we  are  not  God's 
children.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  are  not  one.  There  is 
not  that  union  amongst  us  that  should  exist.  Sometimes  when  Presi- 
dent Snow  tells  a  brother  what  he  would  like  him  to  do,  he  at  once 
turns  on  his  heel  and  says  that  comes  in  contact  with  his  manhood 
and  his  independence,  and  he  prefers  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own 
mind  rather  than  to  take  such  counsel.  In  that  respect  we  are  not 
always  one.  And  I  want  to  say  that  this  lack  of  oneness  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  people.  It  reaches  into  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priest- 
hood, if  I  have  any  power  to  discern  spirits. 

"  Let  me  read  what  the  Lord  says : 

"  'And  now,  verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you  concerning  the  laws  of  the 
land,  it  is  my  will  that  my  people  should  observe  to  do  all  things 
whatsoever  I  command  them.' 

"  This  is  the  first  point.    It  is  the  hub  of  the  wheel. 

"  'And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional,  supporting  that 
principle  of  freedom  in  maintaining  rights  and  privileges,  belongs  to 
all  mankind,  and  is  justifiable  before  me ; 

" '  Therefore,  I,  the  Lord,  justify  you,  and  your  brethren  of  my 
church,  in  befriending  that  law  which  is  the  constitutional  law  of 
the  land; 

"  'And  as  pertaining  to  law  of  man,  whatsoever  is  more  or  less 
than  these,  cometh  of  evil. 

" '  I,  the  Lord  God,  make  you  free,  therefore  ye  are  free  indeed; 
and  the  law  also  maketh  you  free. 

'"Nevertheless,  when  the  wicked  rule  the  people  mourn; 

" '  Wherefore,  honest  men,  and  wise  men,  should  be  sought  for 
diligently,  and  good  men  and  wise  men  ye  should  observe  to  uphold ; 
otherwise  whatsoever  is  less  than  these  cometh  of  eviL' 


"  The  question  in  my  mind  is  this :  Who  is  to  judge  who  are  the 
good  men  and  the  wise  men?  If  you  leave  me  to  judge,  I  say  one 
man;  if  you  leave  Brother  Brigham  to  judge,  he  may  say  another 
man ;  or,  if  we  leave  it  to  the  people  to  judge,  one  says  this  is  the  wise 
man,  and  another  says  that  is  the  wise  man.  The  question  with  me 
is :  Am  I  in  a  frame  of  mind,  that  when  I  get  the  word  from  the  Lord 
as  to  who  is  the  right  man,  will  I  obey  it,  no  matter  if  it  does  come 
contrary  to  my  convictions  or  predilections?  If  I  feel  that  I  can 
obey  the  word  of  God  on  this  matter,  then  I  am  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  the  work  of  God.  If  I  can  not  do  it,  I  am  not  in  har- 
mony with  that  spirit" 
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[The  Dally  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tuefklay  morning,  April  6,  1897. 
Extract  from  article  entitled  "  Gannon  Hits  Tliatcher."] 


"  After  the  usual  preliminaries  at  the  afternoon  session  Apostle 
John  W.  Taylor  spoke  on  the  signs  of  the  times  and  found  several 
indications  of  the  fulfillment  of  biblical  prophecies.  The  gathering 
together  of  these  people  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  he  said,  had  been 
predicted  by  the  old  prophets,  and  the  sending  abroad  of  missionaries 
was  in  keeping  with  the  words  of  Joseph,  '  mat  this  gospel  shall  be 
preached  throughout  the  earlh  and  then  the  end  shall  come.'  He 
spoke  of  insufficiency  of  denominational  beliefs  and  said  that  there 
were  no  inspired  men  in  those  churches ;  that  they  did  not  believe  in 
revelations  and  that  they  did  not  want  to.  '  How,'  he  queried,  '  can 
we  obey  the  will  and  mind  of  God  without  their  being  revealed? 
Wilford  Woodruff  is  the  prophet  and  seer  of  this  church,  and  the  man 
who  would  not  listen  to  Wilford  Woodruff  would  not  listen  to  the 
Ix)rd  Jesus  Christ  if  he  were  here.  Joseph  Smith  was  a  prophet; 
Brigham  Young  was  a  prophet;  Wilford  Woodruff  is  a  prophet, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  a  great  many  prophets  around  him,  and  he 
can  make  scriptures  as  good  as  those  in  me  JBible.' " 

I  The  Daily  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tuesday  morning,  October  5,  1897. 
From  an  article  headed  "Conference  In  Session — Sixty-eighth  Semiannual 
Mormon  Gathering."] 


"Apostle  M.  W.  Merrill  elaborated  upon  the  danger  of  criticising 
the  action  of  the  members  of  the  priesthood.  He  said  that  the 
apostles  and  presidents  of  stakes  were  placed  in  their  positions  in  the 
church  by  the  Lord,  and  that  they  did  not  seek  these  positions  them- 
selves. He  advised  the  people  to  go  to  the  bishop  or  their  ward  or 
the  president  of  the  stake  whenever  they  intended  to  enter  upon  any 
new  enterprise.  He  spoke  of  the  great  goodness  of  the  Lord  in  grant- 
ing living  oracles  and  prophets  to  the  Latter-Day  Saints  and  said 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  present  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  Bible 
or  to  the  Book  of  Mormon.  If  it  were  not  for  the  presence  in  the 
church  of  living  oracles,  he  declared,  the  church  would  be  scattered 
to  the  winds." 

"President  Wilford  Woodruff  spoke  briefly  in  support  of  the 
priesthood;  that  the  Bible,  Book  oi  Mormon,  and  the  iJook  of  Cov- 
enants were  the  written  word  of  God,  but  the  power  of  the  living 
oracles  did  not  end  with  the  books.  Nor  did  the  noly  priesthood  and 
the  power  of  God  stop  with  the  presidency  of  the  aspostles,  but  every 
man  on  God's  footstool  should  have  the  spirit  of  God  and  the  power 
of  God  with  him." 

[Desert   Evening   News.    Monday,   October  4,    1897.     Salt  Lake   City,   Utah, 
From  an  article  headed  **  General  Conference."] 

"  The  sixty-eighth  semiannual  conference  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  convened  in  the  Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake 
City,  at  10  a.  m.,  on  Monday,  October  4,  1897.  President  Wilford 
Woodruff,  presiding. 
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"  Elder  Mamner  W.  Merrill,  of  the  council  of  the  apostle,  opened 
with  a  strong  testimony  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  bringing  up  per- 
sonal evidences  in  its  support. 

"  The  fulfillment  of  the  predictions  of  President  Woodruflf  at  the 
dedication  of  the  Salt  Lake  temple  was  referred  to  and  the  saints 
were  warned  not  to  depart  from  the  counsel  and  advice  of  men  whose 
foreknowledge  througn  the  spirit  of  God  had  been  proved  to  be  so 
great.  They  could  not  stand  alone,  all  needed  the  counsel  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  The  value  of  the 
living  oracles  of  God  for  the  present  guidance  of  the  people  was 
strongly  emphasized. 

"  President  Wilford  Woodruff  spoke  briefly  upon  the  comparative 
value  of  the  living  oracles  and  the  written  word  of  God;  also  upon 
the  privilege  of  tne  priesthood  and  saints  generally  to  possess  the 
spirit  of  revelation  and  to  know  the  mind  of  God  in  respect  to  their 
individual  duties." 

[Journal  of  Discourses  delivered  by  President  Bri^ham  Young,  his  two  coun- 
sellors, the  twelve  apostles,  and  others.  "  Necessity  of  adhering  to  the  priest- 
hood in  preference  to  science  and  art"  Remarks  by  Elder  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, made  in  the  Bowery,  Great  Salt  Lake  City,  Thursday,  April  9,  1857. 
Vol.  5,  page  83.] 

"  Now,  whatever  I  might  have  obtained  in  the  shape  of  learning,  by 
searching  and  study  respecting  the  arts  and  sciences  of  men,  what- 
ever principles  I  may  have  imbibed  during  my  scientific  researches, 
yet  it  the  prophet  of  God  should  tell  me  that  a  certain  principle  or 
theory  which  I  might  have  learned  was  not  true,  I  do  not  care  what 
my  i(ieas  might  have  been,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  file  leader,  to  abandon  that  principle  or  theory.  Sup- 
pose he  were  to  say  the  principles  by  which  you  are  governed  are  not 
right,  that  they  were  incorrect,  what  would  be  my  duty?  I  answer 
that  it  would  be  my  duty  to  lay  those  principles  aside  and  to  take  up 
those  that  might  be  laid  down  by  the  servants  of  God." 

[Deseret  Evening  News,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Territory.    Wednesday,  Octobtf 

7, 1885.] 

AN  EPISTLE  l^OM  THE  FIBST  PRESmENOT. 

To  the  o-fficers  and  meinhers  of  the 

Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Brethren  and  Sisters:  As  the  time  for  holding  our  semiannual 
conference  has  again  come  around,  and  we  are  still  prevented  from 
addressing  the  saints  in  public,  we  deem  it  proper  to  take  this  method 
of  communicating  with  you,  that  you  may  know  the  counsel  we  have 
to  give  and  that  we  are  not  neglectful  of  the  duties  which  devolve 
upon  us  as  the  first  presidency  or  the  church. 

As  all  the  saints  doubtless  understand,  there  has  been  no  cessation 
since  last  we  wrote  m  the  work  of  persecution.  It  rages,  if  anything, 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  Under  cover  of  what  is  called  the  Edinim& 
law,  the  most  outrageous  acts  of  oppression  are  being  perpetrated 
against  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  The  avowal  has  been  openly  made 
that  this  law  was  expressly  designed  for  the  destruction  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  religion,  and  in  this  spirit  all  the  persecutions  have  been 
conducted.  Thus  far  no  criminal,  however  guilty,  who  has  not  been 
a  '^  Mormon  "  has  been  punished  under  it.  Acts  of  the  most  sickeii- 
ing  depravity  have  be^  committed  by  non-Mormons  within 
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reach  of  its  arm.  but  have  scarcely  had  a  passing  notice.  While  it 
is  also  worthy  of  note  that  up  to  the  present  writing,  out  of  all  who 
have  been  accused  and  brought  before  the  district  court,  only  one 
Mormon  has  been  acquitted.  The  man  acquitted,  we  understand, 
was  charged  with  being  the  husband  of  a  woman,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  camped  in  his  wagon  in  a  10-acre  lot  in  which  her  residence 
stood  and  had  carried  some  chickens  for  her  to  market. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  law  is  the  extraordinary  rulings  which  are  made  in  its 
enforcement.  The  judge  who  presided  in  the  second  judicial  dis- 
trict in  the  recent  trial  of  a  case  of  unlawful  cohabitation  gave 
instructions  to  the  jury  at  the  request  of  the  defense.  Several  ac- 
cused persons  would  have  been  cleared  in  the  third  judicial  district 
had  the  juries  which  rendered  verdicts  in  their  cases  been  similarly 
instructed.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  Prior  to  the  act  of  March  22, 1882,  cohabitation  with  more  than 
one  woman  was  not  unlawful. 

2.  If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendant,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Edmunds  Act,  March  22, 1882,  and  within  the  dates  named 
in  the  indictment,  has  not  held  out  to  the  world,  introduced,  or 
announced  more  than  one  of  the  women  named  in  the  indictment  as 
his  wife^  you  should  acquit  the  defendant. 

3.  It  IS  not  necessary  that  the  parties  to  a  polygamous  mariage,  or 
who  have  lived  in  the  practice  of  cohabitating  with  two  or  more 
women,  should  divorce  themselves  in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  of  cohabitation  after  the  passage  of  the  1  aw. 

4.  As  all  children  of  polygamous  marria^s  begotten  before  March 
22,  1882,  are  le^timated  and  no  cohabitation  before  that  date  was 
imlawful,  no  criminating  inference  can  be  drawn  by  the  jury  from 
the  defendant's  later  aclmowledgments  of  his  paternity  of  such  chil- 
dren by  the  women  mentioned  in  the  indictment,  nor  from  later 
recognition  of  such  women  as  their  mothers,  and  as  women  whom  he 
had  before  said  date  taken  into  the  polygamous  relation  with  him. 

6.  The  law  presumes  innocence,  and  therefore  that  all  persons  who 
were  cohabiting  when  the  Edmunds  Act  took  effect  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  that  act  then  ceased  to  do  so. 

8.  The  law  presumes  that  all  persons  charged  with  a  criminal 
offense  to  be  innocent  until  the  presumption  is  overcome  by  proof; 
therefore  it  presumes  that  all  persons  who  were  living  with  more  than 
one  woman  as  wives  prior  to  March  22,  1882,  have  since  that  date 
ceased  to  so  live  and  cohabit. 

9.  If  you  find  from  the  evidence  that  defendant  had  children  by  the 
women  named  in  the  indictment  prior  to  March  22, 1882,  then  the  de- 
fendant had  a  right  to  visit  his  diildren  and  support  them  and  make 
arrangements  as  to  their  welfare.  He  had  a  right  also  to  assist  their 
mothers  in  their  support,  and  for  such  a  purpose  could  visit  the  house 
where  they  and  their  mothers  live.  He  could  furnish  them  a  home, 
he  could  visit  the  mother,  the  same  as  if  they  had  been  divorced,  or  as 
if  no  such  previous  relations  had  existed  between  them,  but  he  should 
not  associate  with  her  as  a  husband  associates  with  his  wife. 

Do  we  say  too  much  if  we  state  that  there  are  those  now  imdergoing 

Sunishment  in  the  penitentiary,  in  the  society  of  thieves  and  mur- 
erers,  who  wcoild  be  as  free  as  the  prosecuting  officers  themselves  had 
the  law  been  construed  bj  the  legal  canons  applied  to  other  laws,  and 
aooording  to  tiie  instructions  given  above  t 
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The  practice  in  these  attacks  upon  us  has  not  been  to  presume  the 
accused  innocent  until  proved  guilty,  but  to  view  him  as  undoubtedly 
guilty  because  accused;  and  the  rulings  of  the  court  in  several  in- 
stances have  been  made  to  secure  conviction  where  the  evidence  was 
open  to  question.  The  extraordinary  ruling  concerning  "holding 
out "  is  one  in  point;  notwithstanding  the  Edmunds  law  specifies  that 
the  penalty  for  unlawful  cohabitation  shall  not  be  more  than  six 
months'  imprisonment  and  $300  fine,  the  notorious  ruling  from  the 
same  bench  concerning  the  number  of  indictments  which  can  be  found 
against  a  person  accused  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  states  that  he  not 
only  can  be  indicted  once  for  the  whole  period  since  the  passage  of 
the  law,  but  an  indictment  can  be  found  for  every  week  of  that  time ; 
so  that,  if  found  guilty  in  this  manner,  a  man's  punishment  would 
aggregate  an  imprisonment  of  ninety-two  years  and  fines  to  the 
amount  of  $55,200. 

Still  more  extraordinary  is  the  ruling  of  another  judge,  who,  not 
to  be  outdone  in  his  zeal,  says  that  an  indictment  can  be  found  for 
this  charge  against  a  man  for  every  day,  or  other  distinct  interval 
of  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  law.  As  about  1,292  days  have 
passed  since  then,  a  man  found  guilty  can  be  incarcerated  in  prison 
for  640  years  and  made  to  pay  fines  to  the  amount  of  $387,600.  Com- 
ment upon  this  absurdity  is  unnecessary. 

Before  the  Edmunds  bill  became  law,  and  while  on  its  passage, 
it  was  claimed  that  its  provisions  were  of  general  application  ana 
in  the  interests  of  morality,  and  not,  as  we  asserted,  a  measure 
directly  aimed  at  religious  liberty  and  for  purposes  of  persecution. 
But  time  has  fully  revealed  its  true  character.  Stripped  of  all  dis- 
guise it  stands  out  now  in  all  its  hideousness.  The  most  shocking 
mimoralitjr  flourishes  in  its  presence  and  thrives  under  the  very  eyes 
of  its  administrators.  All  forms  of  vice,  if  not  directly  encouraged 
bv  those  who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  the 
Edmunds  law,  are  at  least  viewed  by  them  with  indiflference.  They 
appear  to  have  no  care  as  to  the  most  flagrant  sexual  crimes  if  thejr 
are  only  committed  by  non-Mormons,  or  outside  of  the  pale  of  matri- 
mony. "  Mormons,  also,  under  the  present  administration  of  the  law, 
may  do  what  they  please  with  women,  be  guilty  of  the  foulest  injus- 
tice to  them  and  their  offspring,  if  they  will  only  disown  them  as 
wives.  The  war  is  openly  and  undisguisedly  made  upon  our 
religion.  To  induce  men  to  repudiate  that,  to  violate  its  precepts 
and  to  break  its  solemn  covenants,  every  encouragement  is  given. 
The  man  who  agrees  to  discard  his  wife  or  wives  andto  trample  upon 
the  most  sacred  obligations  which  human  beings  can  enter  into, 
escapes  imprisonment  and  is  applauded ;  while  the  man  who  will  not 
make  this  compact  of  dishonor,  who  will  not  admit  that  his  past  life 
has  been  a  fraud  and  a  lie,  who  will  not  say  to  the  world,  **I 
intended  to  deceive  my  God,  my  brethren,  and  my  wives  by  making 
covenants  I  did  not  expect  to  keep,"  is,  besides  being  punished  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  law,  compelled  to  endure  the  reproaches,  taunts, 
and  insults  of  a  brutal  judge. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  cruelties  are  practiced  against  us,  we  do 
not  feel  that,  as  Latter-Day  Saints,  we  should  mourn  because  of 
tiem.  We  should  mourn  because  of  our  weaknesses,  follies,  and  sins. 
and  repent  of  them.  But  to  be  persecuted,  to  be  disorimiiuitea 
against,  to  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  be  imprisoned 
and  abused  are  not  causes  of  sorrow  to  true  saints;  tliej  are 
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of  rejoicing.    If,  in  the  great  hereafter,  we  expect  to  be  admitted  to 
the  society  of  the  Son  of  God,  our  Redeemer,  to  the  society  of 

grophets  and  apostles,  and  holy  men  and  women,  ought  we  not  to 
B  willing  to  endure  the  tribulations  which  they  received  so  joyfully? 
Where  is  the  prophet  or  apostle  who  did  not  endure  persecution, 
whose  liberty  and  life  were  not  in  almost  constant  jeopardy?  They 
did  not  have  an  Edmunds  law,  perhaps,  enforced  against  them ;  but 
they  had  laws  which  emanated  from  the  same  source.  With  few 
exceptions  they  were  all  punished,  deprived  of  liberty  and  of  life, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  law.  Even  the  holiest  being  mat  ever  trod 
the  earth,  the  great  Redeemer  of  mankind  himself,  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves  to  satisfy  Jewish  law. 

There  has  probably  never  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  mankind 
when  those  whom  we  now  revere  as  martyrs  and  whose  sacrifices  adorn 
and  glorify  our  humanity  and  lift  it  nearer  to  God  could  not,  by  beinff 
recreant  to  the  truth  intrusted  to  them,  have  escaped  the  fate  which  . 
made  them  so  admirable  to  the  generations  which  followed  them. 
The  Savior  himself  had  it  in  his  power  to  compromise  with  his 
enemies  and  escape  the  cruel  and  ignominious  death  inflicted  upon 
him.  Abraham  might  have  bowed  to  the  gods  of  his  idolatrous 
father  and  needed  no  angel  to  rescue  hini  from  his  impending  doom. 
Daniel  and  his  three  brethren,  also,  might  have  submittea  to  the 
decree  and  law  of  the  ruling  powers  under  which  they  lived  and  es- 
caped the  fiery  furnace  and  the  den  of  lions.  Their  refusals  to  obey 
the  decree  and  law  doubtless  appeared  to  those  who  had  not  the 
knowledge  of  God  which  they  possessed  as  acts  of  wicked  obstinacy 
that  should  be  summarily  pumshed.  But  had  they,  to  escape  the 
threatened  penalty,  obeyed  these  edicts  posterity  would  have  lost 
the  benefit  of  their  example  and  the  great  God  would  not  have  been 
glorified  before  their  contemporaries  as  He  was  by  their  acts.  In- 
stead of  their  pames  bein^,  as  now,  radiant  with  light  and  resplendent 
with  heroism  they  would,  had  they  reached  us,  been  covered  with 
odium  and  been  mentioned  in  the  same  category  with  the  Jews  con- 
cerning whom  the  prophet  Jeremiah  said:  "They  bend  their  tongues 
like  their  bow  for  lies;  but  they  are  not  valiant  for  the  truth  upon 
the  earthy  for  they  proceed  from  evil  to  evil,  and  they  know  not  me, 
saith  the  Lord." 

Well-meaning  friends  of  ours  have  said  that  our  refusal  to  re- 
nounce the  principle  of  celestial  marriage  invites  destruction.  They 
warn  us  and  implore  us  to  yield.  Tney  appeal  to  every  human 
interest  and  adjure  us  to  bow  to  a  law  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  have  been  framed  expressly  for  the  destruction  of  the  principle 
which  we  are  called  upon  to  reject.  They  say  it  is  madness  to  resist 
the  will  of  so  overwhelming  a  majority.  They  say  they  see  the 
gathering  clouds,  that  they  hear  the  premonitory  mutterings  of  the 
resistless  tempest  which  is  about  to  break  in  d^ructive  fury  upon 
our  heads,  and  they  call  upon  us  to  avert  its  wrath  by  timely  sub- 
mission. But  they  perceive  not  the  hand  of  that  Being  who  controls  • 
all  storms,  whose  voice  the  tempest  obeys,  at  whose  fiat  thrones  and 
empires  are  thrown  down — ^the  Almighty  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  who  has  made  promises  to  us  and  who  has  never  failed  to  fulfill 
all  Ifis  words. 

We  did  not  reveal  celestial  marriage.    We  can  not  withdraw  or 
renounce  it.    Qod  revealed  it,  and  He  has  promised  to  maintain  it 
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and  to  bless  those  who  obey  it  Whatever  fate,  then,  may  thi^Baten 
us,  there  is  but  one  course  for  men  of  God  to  take,  that  is,  to  keep 
inviolate  the  holy  covenants  they  have  made  in  the  presence  of  Grod 
and  an^ls.  For  the  remainder,  whether  it  be  life  or  death,  freedcMa 
or  imprisonment,  prosperity  or  adversity,  we  must  trust  in  God.  W% 
may  say,  however,  if  any  man  or  woman  expects  to  enter  into  the 
celestial  kingdom  of  our  God  without  making  sacrilSces  and  without 
being  tested  to  the  very  utmost,  they  have  not  understood  the  gospeL 
If  there  is  a  weak  spot  in  our  nature,  or  if  there  is  a  fiber  that  can 
be  made  to  quiver  or  to  shrink,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  be 
tested.  Our  own  weaknesses  will  be  brought  fully  to  li^ht,  and  in 
seeking  for  help  the  streng[th  of  our  God  will  also  be  made  manifest 
to  us.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  have  been  taught  this  from  the  be^^- 
ning.  Such  scenes  as  we  now  witness  in  these  mountains  and  hear 
about  in  lands  where  the  elders  are  preaching  the  gospel  ought  not 
.  to  be  a  surprise  to  us.  The  prophets  and  apostles  and  elders  of  tills 
dispensation  would  be  false  prophets  and  apostles  and  elders  if  these 
events  did  not  take  place;  for  tney  have  predicted  them  and  warned 
the*  people  unceasingly  concerning  them. 

Speaking  concernmg  law,  the  Lord,  in  a  revelation  given  throogli 
the  rrophet  Joseph,  August  6, 1833,  says : 

"  4.  And  now,  verily  I  say  unto  you  concerning  the  laws  of  the 
land,  it  is  my  will  that  my  people  should  observe  to  do  all  things 
whatsoever  I  command  them; 

''  5.  And  that  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional,  supporting 
that  principle  of  freedom  in  maintaining  rights  and  privileges,  be- 
longs to  all  mankind,  and  is  justifiable  betore  me; 

"  6.  Therefore,  I,  the  Lord,  justify  you,  and  your  brethren  of  my 
church,  in  befriending  that  law  which  is  the  constitutional  law  of  the 
land; 

"  7.  And  as  pertaining  to  law  of  man,  whatsoever  is  more  or  less 
than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

"  8.  I,  the  Lord  God,  make  you  free,  therefore  ye  are  free  indeed; 
and  the  law  also  maketh  you  free. 

"  0.  Nevertheless,  when  the  wicked  rule  the  people  mourn. 

"  10.  Wherefore,  honest  men  and  wise  men  should  be  sought  for 
diligently,  and  good  men  and  wise  men  ye  should  observe  to  uphold; 
otherwise  whatsoever  is  less  than  these  cometh  of  evil. 

^^  11.  And  I  give  unto  you  a  commandment,  that  ye  shall  forsaka 
all  evil  and  cleave  unto  all  good;  that  ye  shall  live  by  every  word 
which  proceedeth  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God ; 

"  12.  For  He  will  give  unto  the  faithful  line  upon  line,  precept  npon 
precept,  and  I  will  try  you  and  prove  you  herewith ; 

"  13.  And  whoso  layeth  down  his  life  in  my  cause,  for  my  name^ 
sake,  shall  find  it  again,  even  life  eternal: 

"  14.  Therefore  be  not  afraid  of  your  enemies,  for  I  have  decreed 
in  my  heart,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  prove  you  in  all  things, 
whether  you  will  abide  in  my  covenant  even  unto  death,  that  you  may 
be  found  worthy ; 

"  15.  For  if  ye  will  not  abide  in  my  covenant,  ye  are  not  worthy 
of  me." 

Fifty-two  years  have  passed  since  this  was  given  to  the  diudi. 
and  we  are  now  witnessinfi"  its  fulfillment  The  saints  are  leqairea 
to  do  whatsoever  the  Lord  commands  them,  to  live  bv  ererj  wcrd 
which  proceedeth  forth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God.    Tbojf  an  diO 
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instniGted  to  befriend  every  constitutional  law  of  the  land,  for  such 
laws  support  the  principle  of  freedom — they  maintain  rights  and 
priyile|;es.  This,  as  a  people,  we  have  striven  to  do  from  the  begin- 
ning oi  our  organization.  We  have  ever  been  a  law-abiding  people. 
Times  without  number  we  have  suffered  the  most  grievous  wrongs 
without  resenting  them.  We  have  ever  thought  it  better  to  suffer 
wrong  than  to  do  wrong. 

Sudi  was  the  case  when  we  suffered  expatriation  from  the  State 
of  Missouri.  We  were  robbed  and  pillaged,  despoiled  and  persecuted, 
yet  we  had  no  idea  of  retaliating,  on  account  of  these  wrongs,  upon 
the  Government  and  its  institutions,  which  to  us  are  sacrM.  The 
same  loyal  spirit  animated  us  when  we  were  beset  by  bloodthirsty 
mobs  in  Illinois^  one  of  which  murdered  Joseph  Smith,  our  prophet, 
and  Hyrum  Snuth,  the  patriarch,  while  they  were  under  the  plec^ea 
of  the  State,  given  through  the  governor.    On  the  same 
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occasion  one  of  the  signers  of  this  address  was  also  brought  to  the 
^te  of  death  by  being  shot  by  the  same  band  of  assassins.  When 
driven  from  the  homes  we  had  established  in  Illinois,  we  had  no  dis- 

C'tion  to  hold  the  nation  at  large  nor  the  Government  of  our  be- 
d  country  responsible  for  those  inhimian  deeds,  nor  to  allow  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  to  rankle  in  our  hearts.  We  took  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  exhibit  the  spirit  of  true  patriotism.  While  undergoing 
great  hardship  on  account  of  being  subjected  to  a  compulsory  exodus, 
when  called  upon  by  the  Government  to  furnish  a  body  of  men  to 
take  part  in  tne  war  with  Mexico  500  of  the  flower  of  our  camp 
responded  with  alacrity  and,  in  accordance  with  the  call  of  our 
country,  traversed  the  great  American  desert,  penetrated  to  Mexico, 
and  completed  an  arduous  and  hazardous  campaign,  and  journeyed 
to  California. 

You  have  no  doubt  read,  through  the  papers,  an  account  of  the 
terrible  affair  which  recently  occurred  at  Kock  Springs,  in  Wyoming 
Territory.  We  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  anxiety  lest  some  ot 
our  people  diould  have  been  connected  with  that  bloody  riot,  and 
immediately  requested  Brother  Cluff,  president  of  Summit  stake,  to 
inquire  into  the  matter.  So  far  as  we  have  obtained  information  to 
the  present,  however,  we  find  that  not  more  than  one  has  been  in 
any  way  mixed  up  with  that  matter,  and  he  a  person  of  doubtful 
standing.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  or  this,  because  we  can  not  asso- 
ciate with  any  deeds'so  revolting  and  inhiunan,  and  we  take  this 
opportunil7  to  express  our  opinion  on  this  subject  to^  the  saints.  A 
great  number  of  secret  societies  are  formed  with  which  we  can  not 
affiliate.  Such  organizations  are  generally  inimical  to  law,  to  good 
order,  and  in  many  instances  subversive  of  the  rights  of  man.  We 
can  not  amalnmate  with  them.  They  are  very  distinctly  spoken 
a^inst  in  the  Book  of  Mormon  as  among  the  calamities  which  should 
afflict  tiie  people. 

We  are  expressly  commanded,  and  it  becomes  our  duty,  to  uphold 
and  sustain  every  law  of  the  land  which  is  constitutional.  We  have 
always  had  a  strouje  desire  to  obey  such  laws  and  to  place  ourselves 
in  harmony  witih  im  the  institutions  of  the  country. 

We  repeat  that  we  desire  that  all  men  should  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  nave  been  the  upholders  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  enacted 
in  pursuance  of  that  sacred  instrument 

We  still  entertain  the  same  patriotic  disposition  and  propose  to 
oontinue  acting  in  conformity  with  it  to  the  last.    'S^iVJckSsc  >^%i^v^  ^^ 
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any  desire  to  come  in  active  conflict  even  with  statutes  that  we  deem 
opposed  to  the  Constitution  both  in  letter  and  spirit.  Whatever 
opposition  has  been  offered  in  that  line  has  been  only  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  is  justified  by  the  usages  and  customs  of  this  and  all  other 
civilized  countries  and  such  as  the  laws  and  institutions  of  this 
nation  provide.  Nor  have  we  the  least  desire  to  shun  the  conse- 
quences of  our  acts  in  their  relationship  to  the  laws  to  which  we  refer, 
providing  there  were  any  assurance  that  our  cases  would  be  submitted 
to  a  fair  and  just  adjudication.  Events  of  the  past  few  months 
give  no  ground  for  hope  that  such  treatment  would  be  accorded.  It 
must  be  contended,  however,  that,  as  stated  elsewhere,  connected  with 
this  disposition  to  have  our  conduct  passed  upon,  as  provided  by  law 
administered  in  the  genius  of  justice,  there  never  can  be  any  hope  of 
our  yielding  up,  under  any  circumstances,  a  principle  of  conscientious 
or  religious  conviction.  Were  we  to  make  such  a  surrender  our  con- 
duct in  that  respect  would  not  be  in  harmony  with  the  ^aranties  of 
the  Constitution,  which  we -are  in  duty  bound  to  uphold. 

In  order  to  place  our  people  at  a  disadvantage  and  to  crush  out 
their  religious  system,  the  Constitution  has  been  violated  in  a  number 
of  ways.  It  does  not  require  any  depth  of  leffal  learninff  to  under- 
stand what  is  meant  by  a  relirious  test,  which  is  forbidden  by  the 
"  supreme  law  of  the  land."  Yet  laws  have  been  passed  applicable 
to  a  wide  section  of  this  Northwestern  country,  disfranchising  and 
inflicting  total  political  disability  upon  our  people  without  regard 
to  their  acts.  The  offense  for  which  this  restriction  has  been  pre- 
scribed is  simply  religious  belief  and  the  means  of  application  is 
a  religious  test.  It  is  consequently  unconstitutional  upon  its  face. 
This  and  other  laws — notably  the  Edmunds  Act — innict  disabili- 
ties upon  those  of  our  people  who  are  not  in  any  way  associated, 
by  their  acts,  with  polygamy.  Thus  probably  about  nine-tenths 
of  our  community  are  punished  for  alleged  offenses  for  which  they 
are  in  no  way  responsible  and  in  which  they  have  taken  no  part. 
Surely  no  person  who  is  unbiased,  that  gives  this  subject  even  the 
most  casual  attention,  can  characterize  such  treatment  as  other 
than  flagrantly  unjust. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  out  of  a  community  of  about  200,000 
people,  more  or  less,  from  10,000  to  12,000  are  identified  with  polyg- 
amy. AVlien  the  Edmunds  Act  was  passed  this  small  minority  who 
were  deprived  by  it  of  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office,  voluntarily, 
without  the  application  of  coercion,  withdrew  from  those  pri\a- 
leges,  notwithstanding  the  high  estimate  they  placed  upon  them. 
It  may  well  be  asked  wherein  is  the  justice  or  placing  the  bulk  of 
the  people  at  a  disadvantage  as  well,  seeing  they  have  done  nothinj? 
to  furnish  an  excuse  for  such  treatment.  Granting  that  the  smaU 
minority  connected  with  polygamy  are  criminals  before  the  law, 
what  justification  is  there  on  that  account  for  punishing,  as  the 
Edmunds  and  other  acts  do,  the  overwhelming  majority?  If  such 
doings  were  perpetrated  in  any  other  connection,  they  would  be 
unsparingly  denounced  as  oppressive  and  tyrannical  m^  the  most 
extreme  degree.  If  one  portion  of  a  community  are  designated  as 
criminal,  to  hold  the  other  and  much  the  greater  portion  responsi- 
ble for  such  condition  is  not  only  unjust,  but  decidedly  absurd. 

Statements  upon  this  subject  have  been  made  to  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  nation  in  the  form  of  a  protest  and  petition  for  redress  of 
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grievances.  Knowing  that  misrepresentations  have  taken  the  place 
of  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  question  with  which  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  are  associated,  the  consequences  being  a  general  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  community  and  their  affairs,  we  presumed  that  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  not  acquainted  with  the  real  situation.  An  opportunity 
was  thus  sought  to  acquaint  him  with  the  facts.  The  very  reason- 
able desire  was  expressed  in  this  connection  that  a  commission  of 
inquiry  be  appointed  that  the  truth  might  appear  and  be  given  to  the 
nation.  Was  it  too  much  to  expect  that  this  action,  supported  by  a 
representation  of  200,000  people,  would  meet  with  some  favorable 
response,  which  thus  far  has  not,  hoAvever,  been  made?  Yet  it  would 
be  unfair  to  attribute  the  delay  of  the  President  either  to  indifference 
or  a  disposition  to  refuse  to  accord  justice  to  a  people  whose  liberties 
are  being  trampled  upon  to  an  extent  that  is  almost  past  human 
endurance.  It  is  still  hoped  that  he  will  take  some  consistent  and 
humane  action  in  the  premises.  In  alluding  to  the  delay  in  granting 
a  re^sponse  to  the  representations  made  to  the  President,  we  must  not 
forget  the  extensive  and  arduous  character  of  the  duties  devolving 
upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  administration  of  a  great  Government. 
We  mention  this  that  you  may  not  be  disposed  to  be  too  censorious 
in  regard  to  the  actions  of  men  in  high  places  who  have  the  power  to 
redress  our  grievances.  And  even  when  we  feel  that  we  are  wronged 
it  is  proper  for  us  to  follow  the  example  of  our  Ix)rd  and  Master,  and 
say :  "  Father,  forgive  them ;  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

Referring  once  more  to  the  situation  in  a  more  local  sense,  we  are 
not  oblivious  to  the  anomalous  position  in  which  the  Federal  judicial 
officers  are  placed  in  dealing  with  a  subject  which  appears  to  occupy 
a  large  share  of  popular  attention.  While  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  escape  pronounced  exceptions  being  taken  to  their  official  course 
on  account  of  its  harshness,  undue  rigor,  and  unjust  discrimination  in 
administering  the  laws,  they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration,  justi- 
fied by  well-understood  circumstances.  The  Latter-Day  Saints  are 
the  objects  of  popular  obloquy.  Their  institutions  appear  to  be 
greatly  disliked.  The  officers  are  doubtless  influenced  by  the  general 
clamor  for  the  application  of  heroic  treatment  to  the  saints.  They 
themselves  have  doubtless  been  influenced  to  some  degree  bjr  personal 
prejudices,  and  their  official  conduct,  by  these  conditions,  is  thrown 
out  of  balance.  While  their  course  can  not  be  sustained  in  the  light 
of  fair  play,  some  allowance  should  be  made  on  account  of  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  human  mind  to  be  warped  by  influences  in  conflict  with  the 
principles  which  should  universally  o&tain  in  courts  of  law  and  pre- 
sumed justice.  Neither  would  it  be  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
saints  to  entertain  toward  them,  on  account  of  their  departures  from 
their  proper  line  of  duty,  any  rancorous  or  vengefm  feeling.  A 
spirit  of  that  character  is  not  in  unity  with  the  genius  of  the  gospel 
of  peace.  All  men  are  in  the  hands*  of  a  just  God,  whose  mighty, 
penetrating  power  is  capable  of  analyzing  all  the  motives  which 
prompt  human  action,  and  He  can  ana  will  deal  with  us  and  them 
and  all  men  according  to  the  principles  of  eternal  justice. 

Upward  of  fortjr  years  ago  the  Lord  revealed  to  His  church  the 
principles  of  celestial  marriage.  The  idea  of  niarrying  more  wives 
than  one  was  as  naturally  abhorrent  to  the  leading  men  and  women 
of  the  church  at  that  day  as  it  could  be  to  anjr  people.  They  shrank 
with  dread  from  the  bare  thought  of  entering  into  such  relationships. 
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But  the  command  of  God  was  before  them  in  language  whidi  no  faith- 
ful soul  dare  disobey. 

^^  For,  behold,  I  reveal  unto  you  a  new  and  an  everlasting  covenant; 
and  if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are  ye  damned ;  for  no  one  can 
reject  this  covenant  and  be  permitted  to  enter  into  my  glory.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
And  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  it  was  insti- 
tuted for  the  fulmess  of  my  glory,  and  he  uiat  receiveth  a  fullness 
thereof  must  and  shall  abide  the  law  or  he  shall  be  damned,  saith  the 
Lord  God." 

Damnation  was  the  awful  penalty  affixed  to  a  refusal  to  obey  this 
law.  It  became  an  acknowied^d  doctrine  of  tlie  church;  it  was 
indissolubly  interwoven  in  tiie  minds  of  its  members  with  their  hopes 
of  eternal  salvation  and  exaltation  in  the  presence  of  Grod.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  this  continued  to  be  our  f aim  and  practice.  Then  a  law 
was  enacted  against  it.  Another  twenty  years  elapsed  and  the  Ed- 
munds law  was  passed.  Nearly  fortv  years  had  tnus  elapsed  from 
the  first  revelation  of  this  doctrine,  (luring  which  period  thousands 
had  lived  and  died  firmly  believing  and  solemnly  testifying  that  it 
was  divine.  At  j^eat  sacrifice  they  had  obeved  it,  and  based  their 
hopes  of  eternal  Slicity  upon  the  promises  which  the  revdation  con- 
tained. They  never  dreamed  that  they  had  not  a  constitutional  ri^ht 
to  obey  God,  especially  when  in  obeying  Him  they  did  not  interfere 
with  nor  encroach  upon  the  rights  of  any  human  being,  either  man  or 
woman.  It  never  entered  into  their  minds  to  suppo^  for  a  momejit 
that  man  had  a  right,  after  God  had  given  a  law  to  His  church  for  its 
salvation  and  exaltation,  to  enact  a  counter  law  forbidding,  under 
severe  penalties,  man's  obedience  to  God's  law. 

Who  could  suppose  that  any  man  in  this  land  of  religious  liberty 
would  presume  to  say  to  his  fellow-man  tliat  he  had  no  right  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  thought  necessary  to  escape  damnation?  Or  that 
C!on^ss  would  enact  a  law  which  would  present  the  alternative  to 
religious  believers  of  being  consigned  to  a  penitentiary  if  they  should 
attempt  to  obey  a  law  of  God  which  would  deliver  them  from  damna- 
tion ?  Or  that,  under  a  plea  of  maintaining  a  certain  form  of  civili- 
zation, God's  authority  to  direct  his  people  how  to  escape  from  the 
abominable  corruptions  and  evils  which  are  eating  out  the  vitals  of 
man's  much  vaunted  civilization  should  be  disputed  and  utterly  re- 
jected ?  What  is  this  "  Mormon  "  problem,  so-called,  and  why  should 
it  disturb  the  people?  It  is  an  unpopular  religion.  But  so  was^  that 
of  the  ancient  prophets.  Jesus  told  the  Jews  that  they  garnished 
the  tombs  of  the  dead  prophets,  but  killed  the  living  ones.  They 
crucified  Jesus,  and  were  almost  as  unanimous  in  their  cry  to  crucify 
Him  as  the  people  and  rulers  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  to  de- 
stroy the  "Mormons."  They  killed  all  of  his  apostles  except  one, 
and  he  was  banished  to  work  as  a  slave  on  the  isle  of  Patmos.  It  is 
said  they  cast  him  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  but  he  was  not  killed : 
and  if  the  Scriptures  are  true  he  still  lives,  for  he  was  to  tarry  till 
the  coming  of  the  Savior. 

We  receive  as  the  word  of  God,  and  so  do  millions  of  the  human 
family,  the  writings  and  testimony  of  the  prophets  who  were  killed.  It 
is  published  by  the  millions  of  copies  and  sent  to  the  various  nations  of 
the  earth  by  the  very  people  who  would  now  seek  to  destroy  us. 
Jesus,  who  was  crucified  between  two  thieves,  is  now  worshiped  by 
millions  in  Christendom  as  the  Son  of  God,  the  Bedeemer  of  the 
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world.  The  twelve  apostles,  his  deciples,  who  suffered  such  igno- 
minious contumely  ana  death  are  now  designated  by  the  millions  of 
Christendom  as  "  The  Apostles  of  the  Lamb  of  Gk)d,"  and  churches 
and  cathedrals  are  called  after  them,  as  St  Peter,  St  John,  St  Mark, 
St.  Luke,  etc.  It  was  then  the  "  Christian  problem ;"  it  is  now  "  the 
Mormon  problem '' — the  same  problem  though  called  by  a  different 
name.  Was  Jesus  the  enemy  of  the  people  in  His  day  ?  Only  as  He 
told  them  the  truth.  "What  evil  hath  he  done?"  asked  Pilate,  the 
Gentile  judge.  "  No  matter  what  evil  or  what  good,"  vociferated  the 
Jews.  "  Crucify  him !  Crucifv  him !  "  "  What  evil  have  the  Mor- 
mons done?"  is  asked;  and  the  cry  comes  back,  "No  matter,  no 
matter ;  let  them  be  destroyed." 

By  the  circulation  of  endless  slanders  and  falsehoods  conceminfi^ 
us  and  our  marriages,  wrath  and  indignation  have  been  aroused 
against  us  in  our  nation.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  concerning  us 
and  our  doctrines  and  system  have  been  taken  advantage  of.  Con- 
stant attempts  have  been  and  still  are  being  made  to  induce  the 
world  to  believe  that  our  motive  in  espousing  patriarchal  marriage 
has  been  the  gratilScation  of  gross  sensuality — ^that  our  belief  in  and 
practice  of  the  doctrine  had  its  origin  in  licentiousness,  and  that  the 
sanction  of  religion  is  merely  invoked  to  furnish  greater  license  for 
the  indulgence  of  base  passions  and  devouring  lust  This,  as  you 
know,  is  the  exact  antipodes  of  the  truth.  But  the  world  generally 
do  not  know  it.  Those  of  them  who  know  how  utterly  false  are  these 
charges  are  either  so  cowed  down  by  a  fierce  public  opinion  that  they 
dare  not  speak,  or  if  they  have  the  courage  to  speak  are  almost 
unheard  amid  the  noisy  clamor  against  us.  Thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  honest  people  in  this  and  other  nations,  whose  voices,  did 
they  know  the  truth,  would  be  raised  in  our  favor,  are  deceived  by 
these  lies  and  arrayed  against  us.  This  persecution,  if  it  serve  no 
other  purpose,  will  do  good  in  this  direction.  It  brings  home  to  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  as  no  protestations  or  arguments  of  ours  ever 
could  do,  that  there  is  sometning  more  in  this  doctrine  and  practice 
than  they  have  been  led  to  believe.  Reflecting  people  will  see  that 
there  must  be  a  great  principle  involved  in  this,  or  men  and  women 
would  not  be  willing  to  suffer  fines,  bonds,  and  imprisonment  as 
thw  do. 

ts  there  any  necessity  for  lustful  men  and  women  in  this  age  and 
nation  to  suffer  martyrdom  to  gratify  their  passions?  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  people  preferring  imprisonment  ana  all  manner  of  cruel 
treatment  for  the  indulgence  of  appetites  which  they  could  gratify 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  popular  ways,  especially  when  the  judges  upon 
the  bench,  the  prosecuting  attorneys  at  the  bar,  the  juries  who  bring 
in  verdicts,  pomt  out  the  way  in  which  marriage  obligations  can  be 
discarded  and  sensuality  be  gratified  without  risk  or  without  punish- 
ment? The  press  and  sectarian  pulpits  also  echo  the  advice.  The 
universal  voice  is:  "  Put  away  your  wives,  cease  to  support  them  and 
their  children;  he  as  we  are^  and  you  need  not  be  put  under  bonds, 
be  fined,  or  be  incarcerated  in  prison." 

Foul  desire  opens  wide  her  arms  and  invites  all  to  her  lecherous 
embrace  by  easier  paths  than  honorable  marriage  and  the  begetting 
of  numerous  children  to  be  cai'efuUy  trained  and  educated  and  made 
respectable  and  useful  citizens. 

will  tiie  world  see  this?    Every  man  who  goes  to  iginsoii  l(st\c& 
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religion,  every  woman  who,  for  love  of  truth  and  the  husband  to 
whom  she  is  bound  for  time  and  eternity,  submits  to  bonds  and 
imprisonment,  bears  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  world  concerning 
the  falsity  of  the  views  they  entertain  respecting  us  and  our  religion. 
If  such  noble  and  heroic  sacrifices  as  men  and  women  are  now  called 
upon  to  make  for  their  religion  by  Federal  courts  do  not  teach  the 
world  the  truth  concerning  us,  then  woe  to  the  world,  for  nothing  but 
the  wrath  of  Almighty  God  will  reach  it. 

We  join  with  all  saints  in  invoking  blessings  upon  the  noble  men 
and  women  who  have  exhibited  their  mte^ity  to  God  and  His  cause, 
and  their  devotion  to  principle  by  submitting  to  bonds  and  imprison- 
ment rather  than  deny  their  faith  or  break  their  covenants.  If  any- 
thing were  needed  to  show  to  the  world  that  our  marriages  can  not 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  vile  practices  to  which  our  defamers 
would  drag  them  down,  their  heroic  conduct  has  furnished  it  Thank 
God  that  so  far  in  this  persecution  at  least  as  large  a  proportion 
have  stood  the  test  without  flinching  or  cowering  as  Jesus  in  His 
parable  of  the  ten  virgins  intimated  would  be  ready  to  meet  the 
bridegroom  at  his  coming.  Their  names  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
honor  in  time  and  eternity,  not  only  as  martyrs  for  religious  truth, 
but  as  patriots  who  suflfered  in  defense  of  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty. 

Truths  such  as  God  has  revealed  in  these  days  are  not  established 
without  suffering  and  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  who  espouse  and 
advocate  them.  It  was  for  these  truths  that  we  were  driven  time 
and  again  from  our  homes,  and  were  finally  compelled  to  seek  refuge 
in  this  mountain  country,  then  known  as  the  "American  desert."  And 
now^  again,  we  are  menaced  with  ruin;  and  for  what?  Whom  have 
we  injured?  Upon  whose  rights  have  we  trespassed?  It  can  be 
truthfully  said  we  have  not  injured  or  trespassed  upon  any.  Have 
we  not,  imdcr  the  blessing  of  the  Lord,  changed  these  barren  valleys 
into  fruitful  fields  and  gardens?  Have  we  not  established  and  main- 
tained good  and  cheap  government  in  every  place  which  we  have  set- 
tled? lias  not  every  man  who  came  into  our  borders  and  behaved 
himself  be^n  safe  in  his  property,  person,  and  religion?  Have  not 
peace  and  good  order  been  the  fruits  of  our  presence?  To  all  these 
we  can  answer  in  the  affirmative.  Have  we  endeavored  to  force  our 
doctrines  or  practices  upon  anyone  ?  Have  we  in  any  manner  threat- 
ened the  peace  of  our  neighbors  or  of  the  nation?  We  certainly 
have  not. 

Respecting  the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage,  we  could  not,  how- 
ever much  we  might  be  disposed  to  do  so,  teach  it  to  or  enforce  it  upon 
others  not  of  our  faith  without  violating  a  command  of  God.  We  do 
not  stand  in  the  attitude  of  propagandists  of  polygamy.  We  never 
have  believed  or  taught  that  the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage  was 
designed  for  universal  practice.  The  Lord  has  made  this  clear,  and 
recent  events  among  us  nave  also  made  it  clear.  "  Strait  is  the  gate,'' 
says  Jesus,  "  and  narrow  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  the  exaltation 
and  continuation  of  the  lives,  and  few  there  be  that  find  it" 

There  appears  to  be  a  fallacious  idea  abroad  regarding  this  doc- 
trine. It  has  been  asserted  that  there  was  a  design  to  propagate  it 
outside  of  our  community,  and  thus  introduce  into  the  United  States 
an  element  opposed  to  tKe  Christian  views  of  this  and  other  nations. 
On  the  contrary,  our  elders  have  been  instructed  not  to  introduce  the 
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practice  of  that  principle  anywhere  outside  of  the  gathering  place  of 
the  saints;  and  they  do  not  preach  it  abroad  to  any  extent  even  in 
theory,  except  on  occasions  when  it  is  called  for  or  when  they  are 
assailed  on  account  of  it.  At  such  times  they  respond  by  defending 
it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  not  inconsistent  with  Uie  laws  of 
nature.  It  should  also  be  understood  that  the  practice  is  not  gen- 
erally admissible  even  among  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  It  is  strictly 
guarded,  the  intention  being  to  allow  only  those  who  are  above  re- 
proach to  enter  into  the  relationship.  The  practice' of  the  doctrine  is 
not  for  extension  beyond  the  church  and  is  even  limited  within  its 
pale.    The  idea,  therefore,  that  plural  marriage  is  a  menace  to  the 

feneral  monogamous  system  is  without  foundation.  This  fallacy  is 
Lirther  exhibited  by  the  fact  of  the  popular  antipathy  with  whicn  it 
is  regarded,  people  outside  of  our  church  exhibiting  a  disposition  the 
reverse  of  favorable  to  its  establishment  in  other  communities,  mak- 
ing the  extension  of  its  practice  abroad  impossible.  Furthermore, 
being  strict  believers  in  free  will,  you  Latter-Day  Saints  know  that  no 
man  or  woman  has  ever  been  coerced  into  obbgations  of  that  kind, 
much  less  would  we  desire  to  enforce  it  upon  any  other  class  of  peopjle. 
But  in  all  these  events  which  are  now  taking  place  we  recognize 
and  acknowledge  the  hand  of  God.  There  is  a  wise  purpose  in  it  all 
which  He  will  yet  more  fully  make  plain  to  us.  One  thing  is  clear, 
the  saints  are  being  tried  in  a  manner  never  before  known  among  us. 
The  faithful  rejoice  and  are  steadfast;  the  unfaithful  fear  and  trem- 
ble. Those  who  have  oil  in  their  lamps  and  have  kept  them  trimmed 
and  burning  now  have  a  light  for  their  feet,  and  they  do  not  stumble 
or  fall;  those  who  have  neither  light  nor  oil  are  in  perplexity  and 
doubt ;  they  know  not  what  to  do.  Is  not  this  the  fulfillment  of  the 
word  of  God  and  the  teachings  of  His  servants?  Have  not  the 
Latter-Day  Saints  been  taught  all  the  day  long  that  if  they  would 
remain  faithful  and  endure  to  the  end  they  must  live  their  religion 
by  keeping  every  commandment  of  God  ?  Have  they  not  been  contin- 
ually warned  oi  the  fate  which  awaited  them  if  they  committed  sin? 
Can  adulterers,  fornicators,  liars,  thieves,  drunkards,  Sabbath  break- 
ers, blasphemers,  or  sinners  of  any  kind  endure  the  trials  which  saints 
must  pass  through  and  expect  to  stand?  If  there  are  any  who  enter- 
tain such  a  hope  they  deceive  themselves.  Upon  these  sins  God  has 
pronounced  judgment.  No  man  or  woman  who  is  guilty  of  any  of 
these  transgressions  of  God's  law  can  stand  and  retain  His  spirit 
They  must  repent  of  them  and  put  them  far  from  them  or  they  will 
be  left  in  darlaiess,  and  misery  will  be  their  doom.  The  Lora  will 
not  be  mocked.  He  will  not  bear  with  hypocrites;  but  they  will  be 
spewed  out. 

If  all  who  call  themselves  Latter-Day  Saints  were  true  and  faithful 
to  their  God,  to  His  holy  covenants  and  laws,  and  were  living  as  saints 
should,  persecution  would  roll  off  from  us  without  disturbing  us  in 
the  least.  But  it  is  painful  to  know  that  this  is  not  their  condition. 
There  are  secret  abominations  practiced  by  those  who  are  called 
saints,  which  the  trials  we  are  now  passing  through  will  reveal  in  a 
manner  terrible  to  them.  Open  sins  are  also  winked  at  and  coqdoned 
by  presidents,  bishops,  teachers,  and  parents  in  a  manner  offensive  to 
God  and  grievous  to  man.  Proper  care  and  vigilance  are  not  exer- 
cised to  keep  wards  and  stakes  cleansed  from  miquity  and  to  have 
transgressors  dealt  with.    The  innocent  are  thus  made  to  suffer  with 
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the  guilty ;  for  the  Lord  has  commanded  that  the  inhabitants  of  2^<m 
must  purge  themselves  from  iniquity,  folly,  covetousness^  and  vanity, 
and  listen  to  and  obey  His  laws,  or  thev  can  not  have  His  protection. 
He  has  also  said  that  if  His  people  will  obey  His  laws  ana  keep  His 
commandments,  to  do  them,  not  in  name  only,  but  in  reality,  He  vrill 
be  their  shield  and  protector  and  strong  power,  and  no  man  will  be 
able  to  hurt  them,  for  He  will  be  their  defense.  These  trials  of  our 
faith  and  constancy  which  we  are  now  passing  through  will  be  over- 
ruled for  our  good  and  future  prosperity.  In  days  to  come  we  shall 
be  able  to  look  back  and  perceive  with  clearness  how  visibly  (jod's 
providence  is  in  all  that  we  now  witness.  Let  us  do  all  in  our  power 
to  so  live  before  the  Lord  that  if  we  are  persecuted  it  shall  not  be  for 
wrongdoing,  but  for  righteousness. 

At  the  present  time  we  may  very  pertinently  inquire:  Why  are  the 
people  01  these  mountains  treated  as  we  now  are?  Where  in  this 
broad  land  is  the  virtue  of  women  so  amply  guarded  or  so  jealously 

Protected  as  here?  No  cry  of  hungry,  naked,  or  outraged  humanity 
as  ever  ascended  to  heaven  from  our  borders  against  the  men  whom 
the  courts  are  now  so  bus^  in  sending  to  prison  and  treating  as  crimi- 
nals. There  was  a  time  in  these  mountains  when  adultery,  fornica- 
tion, whoredom,  and  illegitimacy  were  almost  unknown.  A  woman 
was  as  safe  from  insult  in  traversing  over  our  streets  and  highways 
as  if  she  were  under  her  husband^s  or  f ather^s  roof.  Marriage  was 
encouraged ;  vice  was  repressed.  Women  were  free  to  form  connec- 
tions with  the  opposite  sex  to  suit  themselves,  so  long  as  tJiose  con- 
nections were  sanctified  by  marriage.  But  what  a  change  we  now 
behold !  A  tide  of  evil  surges  around  us.  It  threatens  to  overwhelm 
us  and  to  reduce  ue  to  ruin.  The  floodgates  of  vice  are  opened  upon 
us,  and  not  content  with  the  rush  of  this  filthy  stream  in  our  cities 
and  settlements,  those  who  hate  us  would  do  more.  They  would 
invade  our  dwellings j  they  would  destroy  our  families;  they  would 
loosen  every  bond  which  has  held  society  together;  they  would  array 
wife  against  husband,  child  against  parent,  friend  against  friend; 
they  would  make  every  man,  woman,  and  child  a  spy,  an  informer, 
ana  a  betrayer;  they  would  sap  the  foundation  of  faith,  confidence, 
and  honor,  and  make  every  one  distrust  his  fellow. 

Satan  never  wrought  greater  ruin  in  Eden  than  these  enemies  of 
ours  would  work  in  our  midst  if  we  would  listen  to  their  blandish- 
ments or  be  frightened  by  their  threats.  And  is  all  this  havoc  to  be 
wrought  because  of  our  wickedness?  No;  ten  thousand  times,  no. 
Let  those  who  are  so  loud  in  denouncing  us,  so  active  in  persecuting 
us,  look  around  them.  Are  there  no  people  but  the  Mormons  to 
regenerate  and  purge  from  sin?  Read  the  daily  record  of  blac^ 
crime  which  fills  the  journals  of  the  land.  If  the  correction  of  evil, 
the  improvement  of  morals,  the  uprooting  of  vice,  the  repression  of 
violence  and  crime  were  the  objecte  which  animate  those  who  seek  to 
destroy  society  in  these  mountains,  then  we  could  say  in  the  language 
of  the  Savior :  "  Thou  thyself  beholdest  not  the  beam  that  is  in  thine 
own  eye.  Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out  of  thine  own 
eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  tby 
brother's  eye." 

We  speak  to  you,  a  people  who  have  traveled  and  mingled  much  in 
society  all  over  the  world.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  world,  its 
ways,  or  its  corruptions.    You  knoW|  therefore,  how  great  is  the  beam 
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that  18  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  reprove  us  for  the  mote  they  ima^ne 
they  perceive  in  our  eye.  We  know  that  from  the  household  of  every 
faithiol  Latter-Day  baint  daily  and  fervent  thanksgiving  ascends  to 
the  God  of  heaven  for  having  shown  them  how  to  escape  from  the 
frightful  evils  under  which  society  groans  in  so-called  civilized  lands. 
Nevertheless,  we  will  not  indulge  in  recrimination.  We  sincerely 
mourn  over  the  existence  of  the  dreadful  sins  which  are  permitted  to 
flourish  and  to  spread  with  imblushing  front  throug:h  the  land.  As  a 
people  we  have  lifted  our  voices  in  warning  ajgainst  the  sins  and 
against  those  who  practice  them.  We  shall  continue  to  do  so.  If  in 
return  for  all  this  we  are  treated  with  violence  and  reproach,  it  is  no 
more  than  our  Lord  and  Master  was  before  us.  We  may  rest  assured 
that  the  predictions  concerning  the  calamities  and  judgments  which 
are  about  to  fall  upon  the  wicked,  the  unbelieving,  and  the  unrepent- 
ant will  all  .be  fulfilled,  as  will  every  word  and  promise  which  the 
Lord  has  spoken  to  us.  But  while  we  warn  others  let  us  not  for^t 
ourselves  or  our  families.  Let  us  look  well  to  our  own  lives  and  me 
conduct  and  lives  of  those  who  belong  to  our  households.  If  we  keep 
ourselves  unspotted  from  sin,  rest  assured  the  Lord  will  never  forget 
or  forsake  us. 

Upon  presidents  of  stakes,  bishops,  and  other  leading  officers  great 
responsibility  rests.  They  are  placed  as  shepherds  over  the  flock  of 
Christ.  If  through  any  neglect  of  theirs  the  flock  is  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, the  blood  of  those  souls  will  be  found  upon  their  garments. 
The  Melchisedec  and  Aaronic  priesthoods  confer  ^reat  power  and 
authority  upon  man.  They  lift  man  nearer  to  God  and  make  him 
His  representative.  But  woe  to  the  men  who  use  their  priesthood  for 
base  purposes  and  fail  to  use  it  for  God's  glory  and  the  salvation  of 
His  cnilaren.    Far  better  for  them  if  they  had  never  received  it. 

We  have  been  commanded  of  the  Lord  to  set  our  households  in 
order.  Apostles,  presidents  of  stakes,  and  bishops,  have  you  done 
this  with  your  own  households?  Have  you  also  seen  that  the  saints 
have  done  the  same?  Have  you  impressed  upon  the  people  under 
your  charge  the  absolute  necessiW  of  purity  it  they  desire  the  bless- 
ing and  protection  of  the  Most  Hiffhi  Wolves  never  watdied  with 
greater  cunning  and  more  ravenous  hunger  a  flock  of  sheep  and  lambs 
than  the  people  of  your  wards  and  stakes  are  now  being  watched  by 
those  who  are  ready  to  devour  them.  Are  you  awake  to  this  danger, 
and  do  you  take  every  jprecaution  against  it  ? 

Parents,  are  you  full  of  fidelity  yourselves  to  every  principle  of 
godliness,  and  do  you  surround  your  sons  and  daughters  with  every 
safeguara  to  shield  them  from  the  arts  of  the  vile?  Do  you  teach 
them  that  chastity  in  both  man  and  woman  should  be  more  highly  es- 
teemed than  life  itself?  Or  do  you  leave  them  in  their  ignorance  and 
inexperience  to  mix  with  any  society  they  may  choose,  at  any  hour 
that  may  be  convenient  to  them,  and  to  be  exposed  to  the  wiles  of  the 
seducer  and  the  corrupt?  These  are  questions  you  will  all  have  to 
answer  either  to  your  shame  and  condemnation  or  to  your  joy  and 
eternal  happiness.  Know  this — ^that  God,  in  giving  us  the  precious 
blessings  we  possess,  demands  from  us  a  suitable  return.  By  receiv- 
ing them  we  are  placed  under  obligations.  If  these  are  not  dis- 
charged, condemnation  inevitably  follows. 

Yfi  hear  favorable  accounts  of  tlie  action  of  primary  associations, 
Sunday  school^  young  men's  and  young  women's  mutual  impco^^ 
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ment  associations,  and  relief  societies.  These  organizations  have  un- 
limited opportunities  of  doing  good.  If  those  who  have  them  in 
charge  are  faithful  in  attending  to  their  duties,  ^eat  will  be  their 
reward.  If  we  desire  the  prosperity  of  Zion  we  will  carefully  guard 
and  train  our  young.    They  come  to  us  pure  from  the  Lord.    Bv 

6 roper  training  we  can  make  them  mighty  instruments  for  good. 
►ut,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  primary  associations  and  Sun- 
day schools,  and  presidents  of  young  men  and  young  women's  asso- 
ciations and  reliei  societies,  remember  this — that  God  will  never  bless 
an  unvirtuous  people,  and  while  a  flood  tide  of  corruption,  destructive 
of  all  true  morality  and  virtue,  is  sweeping  over  the  land  we  must 
erect  barriers  to  stop  its  contaminating  influence.  You  have  the 
young  in  your  charge.  Teach  and  impress  upon  them  by  every  means 
m  your  power  how  dreadful  a  sin  is  unchastity.  They  are  taught  to 
shrink  in  horror  from  murder,  but  they  should  be  taught  to  shrink 
with  abhorrence  from  the  next  great  sin  to  shedding  blo<^,  and  that  is 
vnchustity. 

From  the  elders  who  are  abroad  in  our  own  and  in  other  lands  we 
hear  generally  favorable  reports.  They  have  much  to  contend  with. 
The  world  is  waxing  Avorse  and  worse.  Iniquity  abounds.  Men's 
hearts  are  hardened  against  the  truth  and  the  nations  are  fast  being 
prepared  for  the  judgments  which  the  Lord  has  said  He  will  pour 
out  in  the  last  days.  The  elders  are  required  to  carry  the  message 
which  God  has  sent  to  mankind  to  every  nation  and  to  warn  them, 
not  in  anger  or  in  scorn,  but  in  meekness  and  humility,  that  they  may 
flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.  To  them  we  say :  Be  pure  in  all  your 
thoughts,  words,  and  acts.  Keep  yourselves  unspotted  from  everv 
evil.  Avoid  all  vulgarity  of  act  and  expression.  Put  away  all 
your  light  speeches,  and  be  sober  men  of  God,  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  power  of  your  priesthood. 

To  the  twelve  apostles  ana  their  counselors  we  say:  Bemember 
the  weight  of  your  high  calling  in  Christ  Jesus.  You  are  called  to 
be  His  special  witnesses  in  all  the  world,  to  bear  testimony  that  He 
lives  ana  reigns  on  high,  to  see  that  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  and  that  the  earth  is  prepared  by  suit- 
able warning  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  How  great  and 
all-important  is  your  calling.  It  may  be  said  that  the  souls  of  a 
world  are  intrusted  to  you.  Through  your  labors  and  testimony, 
either  in  person  or  through  other  chosen  messengers  whose  labors 
you  direct,  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  will  be  judged.  Is  there  any 
law  of  God,  then,  which  you  should  neglect?  Is  there  any  dcj^ee  of 
purity  which  you  should  not  reach  ?  Is  there  any  sacrifice  which  you 
should  not  be  willing  to  make?  Can  men  with  such  a  calling  as 
yours  be  other  than  holy  and  yet  please  our  God  ?  Who  among  you 
can  neglect  the  duties  ot  your  high  calling  to  devote  time  and  care  to 
the  world  and  its  pursuits?  We  say  to  you  in  all  truth  and  solem- 
nity that  no  one  of  you  can  do  this  without  displeasing  your  God 
and  endangering  your  salvation. 

To  the  saints  we  say  that  President  Woodruff,  at  our  last  accounts, 
was  in  cood  health  and  spirits,  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
and  as  lull  of  zeal  and  faith  as  ever. 

President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  our  fellow  laborer  in  the  first  presi- 
dency^ though  not  with  us  is  actively  employed  in  the  ministry  and 
rejoicing  greatly  in  the  work  of  God.    He  is  as  ardent,  as  devoted, 
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and  as  perseveruig  as  ever.    Were  he  here  his  name  without  doubt 
would  appear  with  ours  to  this  epistle. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  we  are  now  passing  through,  our  hearts 
are  filled  with  ioy  and  peace.  We  can  truly  say,  "  Hosanna  to  God 
in  the  highest''  We  know  that  Zion  will  not  be  overthrown  or  be 
made  desolate.  Every  promise  made  concerning  Zion  by  the  Al- 
mighty God  will  be  fulfilled.  The  only  thing  which  ever  disturbs  our 
serenity  is  the  report  of  wrongdoing  by  tJiose  who  are  called  Latter- 
Day  Saints. 

Praying  that  God  will  bless  and  preserve  you  and  lead  you  in 
tlie  path  of  righteousness,  and  that  you  may  all  operate  together  any 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  God  and  the  purification  of  His 
church  and  the  establishment  of  His  kingdom,  we  remain,  with  much 
love. 

Your  friends  and  fellow  laborers  in  the  new  and  everlasting 
covenant|  , 

John  Taylor, 
George  Q.  Cannon, 
Of  the  First  Presidency  of  the  Church  of 

Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints. 

Salt  Lake  City,  October  tf,  1885. 

[Improvement  Era,  orRan  of  Young  Men's  Mutual  Improvement  Associations. 
Volume  1.  Published  by  the  general  board.  Jos.  F.  Smith,  B.  H.  Roberts, 
editors.  Heber  .1.  Grant,  business  manager.  Thomas  Hull,  assistant,  "  Com- 
ment on  Dr.  Reiner's  letter."    By  Elder  B.  H.  Roberts.    Page  473.] 

"  Relative  to  the  servants  of  God  in  ancient  times  being  justified  in 
having  a  plurality  of  wives,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  because  they 
had  received  them  by  commandment  from  God,  and  in  nothing:  had  they 
sinned  except  wherein  they  had  acted  outside  the  commandments  of 
the  Lord.  '  God  commanded  Abraham,'  says  the  revelation,  *  and 
Sarah  gave  Hagar  to  Abraham  to  wife.  And  why  did  she  do  it? 
Because  this  was  the  law,  and  from  Hagar  sprang  many  people. 
This,  therefore,  was  fulfilling,  among  other  things,  the  promises. 
Was  Abraham,  therefore,  under  condemnation?  Verily  I  sav  unto 
you,  nay;  for  I  the  Lord  commanded  it.  *  *  *  David  also  re- 
ceived many  wives  and  concubines,  as  also  Solomon  and  Moses,  my 
servants,  as  also  many  others  of  my  servants,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  creation  until  this  time,  and  in  nothing  did  they  sin,  save  those 
things  which  they  received  not  of  me.'  Subsequently  Joseph 
Smith  received  a  commandment  from  the  Lord  to  introduce  that  order 
of  marriage  into  the  church,  and  on  the  strength  of  that  revelation, 
and  not  by  reason  of  anything  that  is  written  in  the  old  Jewish  Scrip- 
tures, the  Latter- Day  Saints  practiced  plural  marriage." 

[From  the  same  document  and  the  same  article,  page  475.] 

"  If  a  plurality  of  wives — I  mean,  of  course,  as  practiced  by  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  and  the  prophets— is  a  sin  at  all,  it  must  be  adultery;  it 
can  be  classed  as  no  other.    Paul  says : 

"'Now,  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these: 
Adultery,  fornication,  uncleanness,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  such  like,  of  the 
which  I  will  tell  you  before,  as  I  have  also  fold  vou  in  times  past,  that 
they  which  do  such  things  shall  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
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"The  adulterer,  then,  can  not  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God;  but 
we  find  the  following  coming  from  the  Ups  of  Jesus  concerning 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets:  *  There  shall  be  weeping  and 
gnashing  of  teeth  when  ye  snail  see  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
all  the  prophets  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  you  yourselves  tnrust 
out.'  Again:  'And  I  say  unto  you  that  many  shall  come  from  the 
east  and  the  west  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.'  We  are  driven  to  tihe  conclusion  by  this 
testimony  that  polygamy  is  not  adultery,  for  were  it  so  considered, 
then  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets  who  practiced  it  would  not 
be  allowed  an  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  neaven ;  and  if  polyg- 
amy is  not  adultery,  then  it  can  not  be  classed  as  a  sin  at  all.** 

[From  the  same  document  and  the  same  article,  page  478.] 

"  We  learn  from  the  description  gj^ven  of  the  New  Jerusalem  that 
there  will  be  twelve  gates  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  holy  city,  and 
on  these  gates  will  be  written  the  names  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
born  of  his  four  wives.  We  have  already  quoted  the  words  of 
Jesus,  showing  that  polygamous  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  prophets 
will  be  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  will  doubtless  have  their 
abode  in  this  New  Jerusalem,  so  that  it  appears  that  if  our  mod- 
em friends,  who  so  bitterly  oppose  the  practice  of  the  saints  in 
having  a  plurality  of  wives,  ever  go  to  heaven,  g^in  an  admit- 
tance into  the  '  heavenly  citv,'  it  will  be  by  passing  through  a 
gate  upon  which  is  written  the  name  of  a  polygamous  child,  only 
to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of  such  notorious  polygamists  as 
Abraham,  Jacob,  and  many  of  the  old  prophets.  It  appears  to 
the  writer  that  modem  Christians  niust  eitner  learn  to  tolerate 
polygamy  or  give  up  forever  the  glorious  hope  of  resting  in  *Abra- 
ham's  bosom ' — a  hope  which  has  ever  given  a  silvery  lining  to  the 
clouds  which  hang  aoout  the  deathbed  of  the  dying  Christian.  But 
the  indignant  unl^liever  in  the  rightfulness  of  a  plurality  of  wives, 
rather  than  associate  with  polygamists,  may  prefer  to  pluck  off  his 
crown,  lay  aside  the  golden  harp  of  many  strings,  give  up  the 


pleasure  of  walking  the  gold-paved  streets  of  the  holy  city,  whose 
*  builder  and  maker  is  God,'  and  take  up  his  abode  outside,  where  the 
whoremonger,  the  liar,  and  hypocrite  dwell,  and  where  there  is 
weeping  and  gnasiiing  of  teeth.  Surely  he  must  do  this  or  make  up 
his  mind  to  honor  those  who  have  believed  in  and  practiced  plurality 
of  wives — ^more  properly,  celestial  marriage." 

[From  the  same  document  and  the  same  article,  page  480.1 

"The  following  is  a  summary  of  reasons  we  have  for  believing 
that  God  approved  of  a  pluralitv  of  wives  as  practiced  by  the  ancient 
patriarchs  and  many  of  the  leaders  and  propnets  of  Israel,  and  that 
in  this  sensejx)lygamy  is  justifiable  '  from  a  biblical  standpoint : ' 

"  First — When  a  polygamous  wife  deserted  the  family  of  which 
she  was  a  member,  the  L^rd  sent  an  angel  to  bid  her  return  to  that 
family  and  promised  to  make  her  seed  a  great  nation. 

"  Second. — ^The  Lord  heard  and  answered  the  prayers  of  i>olyga- 
mous  wives,  blessing^ their  marriage  by  granting  them  children; 
and,  in  the  case  of  xtachel,  the  second  wife  of  Jacob,  performiiig 
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what  men  call  a  *  miracle ' — making  the  barren  fruitful — ^in  attesta- 
tion of  His  approval  of  her  polygamous  marriage  with  Jacob. 

"  Third. — The  men  who  practiced  plural  marriage  by  no  means 
forfeited  the  peculiar  blessings  promised  to  them  fefore  they  were 
polygamists;  on  the  contrary,  the  prpmises  were  renewed  to  tiiem 
and  ^eater  blessings  added,  God  continuing  to  be  their  friend  and 
revealing  Himself  and  His  purposes  to  them. 

"  Fourth. — God  himself  gave  unto  David  a  plurality  of  wives, 
thus  becoming  a  party  to  the  evil,  if  polygumy  be  sinful. 

"Fifth. — God  owned  and  blessed  the  issue  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages, making  a  marked  contrast  between  them  and  illegitimate 
children. 

"  Sixth. — So  far  as  the  earthly  parentage  of  Jesus  is  concerned  he 
came  of  a  polygamous  lineage,  wnich  certainly  would  not  have  oc- 
curred had  polygamy  been  unlawful  and  the  issue  spurious. 

"  Seventh. — ^The  Ix)rd  gave  unto  ancient  Israel  a  number  of  laws 
under  which  polygamy  was  not  only  permitted,  but  in  some  instances 
made  obligatory. 

"  The  force  of  the  cases  here  cited  does  not  depend  upon  technical 
translations  of  particular  passages  of  Scripture,  they  sweep  through 
the  whole  history  of  Israel  and  are  interwoven  in  the  legislation  of 
the  Hebrew  race.*  And  while  all  this  may  not  justify  men  now — 
without  further  commandment  from  God — in  marrying  a  plurality 
of  wives,  what  is  here  set  forth  does  establish  the  fact  wiat  God  did 
approve  of  a  plurality  of  wives  as  practiced  by  His  ancient  servants, 
and  presents  an  arrav  of  testimony  so  strong  that  not  even  the 
authoritative  voice  of  llome  can  strike  down  its  force,  nor  the  odium 
that  may  attach  to  some  of  the  coarse  utterances  of  Martin  Luther 
and  his  associates  on  the  subject  affect  the  fact  of  God's  approval 
of  that  form  of  marriage.  And  that  which  He  approves,  and  so 
strikingly  approves,  must  be  not  only  not  bad,  but  positively  good, 
pure,  and  holy.  Therefore  I  conclude  that  since  God  did  approve 
of  the  plural-marriage  custom  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  prophets, 
and  kings  of  Israel  it  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  fullness  of  times,  in  which  He  has  promised  a  resti- 
tution of  all  things,  that  God  should  again  establish  that  system  of 
marriage.  And  uie  fact  of  God's  approval  of  plural  marriage  in 
ancient  times  is  a  complete  defense  of  the  righteousness  of  the  mar- 
riage fffstem  introduced  by  revelation  through  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Snuth.^ 

[Tbe  late  corporation  of  tbe  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  v. 
United  States.  Romney  v.  United  States.  Nos.  1031,  1054.  Argued  January 
16,  17, 18, 1889.    Decided  May  19,  1890.    136  U.  S.  Reports,  page  27.] 

^*  On  behalf  of  the  court,  Mr.  Justice  Bradley  stated  the  case,  as 
follows: 


«After  this  article  was  written  it  occurred  to  me  that  in  order  that  no  question 
might  arise  between  Doctor  Reiner  and  myself  about  the  proper  translation  of 
passages  quoted  I  had  better  quote  from  the  Roman  Catholic  English  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  but  on  comparing  the  texts  in  that  version  of  the  Scrip- 
tures with  the  King  James  translation,  the  one  commonly  used  by  us,  the 
difference  was  so  slight  and  immaterial  that  I  judged  it  to  be  unnecessary  to 
make  the  change. 
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"  The  court  (the  supreme  court  of  Utah)  found  as  follows: 
"  *  That  certain  of  the  officers  of  said  religious  sect,  regularly  or- 
dained, and  certain  public  preachers  and  teachers  of  said  religious 
sect,  who  are  in  gooa  standing,  and  who  are  preachers  and  teachers 
concerning  the  doctrines  and  tenets  of  said  sect,  have,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  said  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  1887,  promulgated, 
taught,  spread,  and  upheld  the  same  doctrines,  tenets,  and  practices, 
including  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  as  Avere  formerly  promulgated, 
taught  and  upheld  by  the  said  late  corporation,  and  the  said  teach- 
ings of  the  said  officers,  preachers,  and  teachers  have  not  been  repudi- 
ated or  dissented  from  by  said  voluntary  religious  sect,  nor  have  their 
teaching  and  preachings  or  their  actions  created  any  division  or 
schism  m  said  voluntary  religious  sect.' " 

"  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  after  stating  the  case,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court  : 

******* 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  the  decree,  and  do  not  find  anvthing 
in  it  that  calls  for  a  reversal.  It  may  perhaps  require  modi^cation 
in  some  matters  of  detail,  and  for  that  purpose  only  the  case  is 
reserved  for  further  consideration." 

[The  Salt  Lake  Tribune.    Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Tuesday  morning,  November  25, 

1902.1 

^^Oppose  Apostle  Smoof — Ministers  adopt  resohitions  of  protest  be- 
cause he  is  apostle — Resolutions  jya^sed  unanimously  at  meeting 
of  ministerial  associatian  yesterday — Charged  that  Sm^oot  would 
be  bound  to  act  first  as  apostle  and  second  or  third  as  a  citizen  and 
AmeHcan — Reference  made  to  polygamy — Union  of  church  and 
state  feared. 

"At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ministerial  Association, 
held  yesterday  morning,  a  series  of  resolutions  protesting  against  the 
candidacy  of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  for  the  United  States  Senate  were 
introduced  and,  after  a  general  discussion,  were  unanimously  passed 
hy  the  association.  Practically  the  entire  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion was  present,  and  when  the  roll  was  called  the  resolutions  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  vote.  One  of  the  members  of  the  body 
stated  last  evening  that  the  resolutions,  as  presented  bj  the  committee 
on  public  morals,  were  calmly  and  dispassionately  discussed,  several 
changes  were  made,  and  that,  as  finally  passed,  the  resolutions  repre- 
sent the  sentiment  of  every  member  of  the  association.  Those  present 
were  Rev.  AleSvSrs.  Barnett,  Clarence  T.  Brown,  John  Richelsen, 
Koepsel,  Wishard,  Worrell,  Rydberg,  Simpkin,  McLain,  Padden, 
Johnson,  Pinkerton,  Lincoln,  Wake,  and  Mcjfiece. 

"  Following  is  the  full  text  of  the  resolutions  adopted: 


"  Whereas  the  election  of  Mr.  Reed  Smoot,  an  apostle  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator  from  Utah  seems 
imminent;  and 
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"  Whereas  The  Deseret  News,  the  organ  of  the  first  presidency  and 
twelve  apostles  of  the  Mormon  Church,  has  declared  that  Apostle 
Smoot's  fitness  for  such  office  is,  if  anything,  brofJght  out  brighter 
and  clearer  by  his  having  secured  a  place  in  the  Mormon  apostolate: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolredj  That  while  we,  as  members  of  the  Salt  Lake  Ministerial 
Association  and  citizens  of  Utah,  have  no  protest  to  register  against 
the  election  of  members  and  lesser  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church  to 
a  fair  share  of  the  offices  of  trust  and  emoluments  which  are  within 
the  gift  of  the  citizens  of  this  State,  we  do  protest  against  the  election 
of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  to  represent  this  State  in  the  United  States 
Senate. 


"  We  make  this  protest  because  Reed  Smoot  is  one  of  the  quorum 
of  the  twelve  aposUes,  who,  with  the  quorum  of  the  first  presidency, 
are  ultimate  sources  of  authority  for  the  Mormon  Church  throughout 
the  world.  According  to  the  approved  teachings  of  the  Mormon 
Church  the  president,  m  his  quorum — i.  e.,  with  his  two  counselors — is 
to  be  likened  to  Moses.  Therefore  he  is  the  prophet  and  lawgMrer 
unto  the  church — the  mouthpiece  of  God  unto  it.  The  twelve 
apostles  are  a  traveling  presiding  high  council,  and  have  the  power 
to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  under  the  direction  of  the  first 
presidency  of  the  church,  to  build  up  the  church  and  regulate  all 
affairs  of  the  same  in  all  nations.  These  twelve  apostles  form  the 
second  general  presiding  quorum  in  the  church,  and  are  equal  in 
power  and  authority  to  the  quorum  of  the  first  presidency.  (See 
'Outlines,'  by  B.  H.  Roberts,  p.  368.)  We  protest,  therefore,  against 
the  election  of  a  man  as  our  representative  who  belongs  to  the  quorum 
of  twelve  Mormon  high  priests,  whose  unanimous  vote  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  their  coreligionists  as  the  voice  of  God. 


"  We  protest  against  the  election  of  a  member  of  the  quorum  of 
twelve  Mormon  a j>ostles  to  the  United  States  Senate,  because  by  virtue 
of  their  ecclesiastical  office  such  apostles  may  be,  and  in  connection 
with  the  first  presidency  are,  ultimate  sources  of  authority  in  the 
government  of  the  Mormon  Church ;  in  their  hands  is  the  power  to 
set  up  or  pull  down  whom  they  will.  A  few  years  ago  they  un- 
frocked one  of  their  own  quorum  for  asserting  his  political  inde- 
pendence, and  to-dav  Reed  Smoot  would  not  dare  to  announce  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  election  to  the  high  office  he  seeks  without  the 
permission  of  the  president  of  the  church  and  his  fellow-apostles. 

"church  and  state. 

"  We  protest  against  this  endeavor  to  elect  Apostle  Smoot  to  the 
United  States  Senate  as  an  endeavor  to  force  upon  the  citizens  of 
Utah  a  union  of  the  church  and  the  state.  The  election  of  a  man 
who  holds  the  highest  office  save  one  in  the  gift  of  the  Mormon 
Church  to  the  hignest  office  save  one  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
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United  States  would  be  a  menace  to  our  civil  and  reli^ous  liberie. 
No  other  church  has  dared  to  attempt  such  an  ecclesiastical  invasion 
of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  other  religious  bodies  do  not  ffive 
their  church  officers  such  absolute  authority.  The  authority  which  a 
Mormon  apostle  claims  and  which  is  accorded  to  him  by  his  co- 
religionists is  almost  unique  in  our  country.  A  Methodist  or  Epis- 
copal bishop  claims  no  such  authority  in  the  church  he  represents. 
A  cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church  makes  no  such  autocratic  claima. 


"  The  election  of  Apostle  Reed  Smoot  to  the  United  States  Senate 
would  virtually  be  the  election  of  the  will  of  the  Mormon  first  presi- 
dency and  twelve  apostles  of  that  body.  As  a  consistent  member  of  the 
Mormon  apostolate  Apostle  Smoot  can  not  make  an  important  move 
without  getting  permission  or  taking  counsel  of  the  quorum  of  Mor- 
mon high  priests  to  which  he  belongs.  By  virtue  of  his  apostolic 
vows  he  must  act  first  as  a  Mormon  apostle  and  second  or  third  as  a 
citizen  of  Utah  and  patriotic  American. 

"as  TO  POLYGAMY. 

"We  protest  against  the  proposed  election  of  Apostle  Smoot  to  the 
United  States  Senate  because  tne  majority  of  the  Mormon  apostolate 
to  which  he  belongs  and  with  which  he  works  in  harmony  are  living 
in  polygamous  relation  in  violation  of  covenants  made  by  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  violation  of  the  crimmal  statutes 
of  Utah.  The  two  or  three  apostles  who  may  be  living  monogamists' 
lives  are  obliged  to  defend  the  righteousness  of  a  polygamous  system 
of  marriage  and  to  wink  at  the  lawbreaking  polygamous  relation  of 
their  fellow-apostles.  The  Mormon  apostolate  stands  as  directly  or 
indirectly  encouraging  or  conniving  at  the  continuance  of  polyga- 
mous relations  throughout  the  Mormon  Church. 

"  The  vigorous  and  rigorous  execution  of  a  law  like  the  Edmunds- 
Tucker  law  in  this  State  would  drive  the  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church  and  the  majority  of  his  apostles  into  exile  or  throw  them  into 
prison  within  twelve  months;  and  Apostle  Smoot  dare  not  oppose 
such  polygamous  conditions. 

"  MANDATES  INSTEAD  OF  ARGUMENTS. 

"  We  also  protest  against  the  p'toposed  election  of  Apostle  Smoot 
to  the  Unitea  States  Senate  that  in  so  doing  we  may  protest  against 
the  manifest  tendency  of  certain  leaders  in  the  ecclesiastical  manage- 
ment of  the  Mormon  Church  to  look  upon  civil  office  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical perquisite,  and  to  use  ecclesiastical  opportunities  in  working  for 
political  preferment.  Moreover,  it  is  an  open  secret  here  in  Utah 
that  in  tliis  pursuit  of  civil  preferment  these  ambitious  church  leaders 
are  in  the  nabit  of  using  the  mandates  of  ecclesiastical  authorities 
as  a  substitute  for  legitimate  political  argument 

"  PLURALITY  OP  POSITION. 

^  We  protest  against  the  tendency  of  high  Mormon  authorities  to 
insist  on  having  a  plurality  of  high  official  positions— an  apostleship 
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nnd  a  Senatorship,  for  example.  We  do  not  believe  that  ecclesiavStical 
and  political  timber  is  so  scarce  in  the  Mormon  Church  and  the  State 
of  Utah  that  it  is  necessary  to  try  and  make  an  apostle  and  United 
States  Senator  out  of  the  same  stick.  We  object  to  being  represented 
in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a  man  who  is  chiefly  Mormon  apostle, 
a  man  on  whose  time,  talents,  devotion,  and  vote  the  quorum  of  apos- 
tles to  which  he  belongs  has  a  registered  first  mortgage. 

'"  In  brief,  we  protest  against  the  election  of  Apostle  Smoot  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  not  because  he  is  a  member  or  a  minor  official 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  but  because  he  is  one  of  the  quorum  of  the 
twelve  apostles  who,  with  the  first  presidency,  rule  that  church  as 
with  a  rod  of  iron. 


"And  inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  has  been  to  show 
that  Mr.  Eeed  Smoot  is  bound  by  prior  ties  to  an  organization  within 
the  Republic,  and  in  a  sense  apart  from  it,  and  as  a  Senator  would 
be  a  representative  of  that  organization  and  second  only  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, we  deem  it  timely  to  recall  the  historic  position  of  our 
nation  upon  the  entire  separation  of  church  and  state  and  point  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Smoot,  as  apostle  of  the  church  to  which  his  pledges 
compel  prior  allegiance,  would,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  stand  as 
an  anomaly  in  its  history,  the  representative  of  a  sect  whose  avowed 
hope  and  aim  is  the  increasing  extension  of  that  church's  temporal 
sway. 

"Which  protest  we  respectfully  submit  to  our  fellow-citizens  of 
this  State  and  the  United  States. 

"  Done  by  order  of  the  Ministerial  Association  of  Utah  this  24th 
day  of  November,  1902. 


"  Members  of  the  Ministerial  Association  who  were  seen  yesterday 
and  asked  if  they  had  any  further  conunerit  to  make  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  stated  that,  they  did  not  desire  to  add  anything  at  present. 
They  said  the  resolutions  fuUy  set  forth  their  views  and  that  they 
would  say  nothing  more  for  a  time,  at  least.  Rev.  Richard  Wake  was 
president  of  the  association  and  Rev.  D.  A.  Brown  secretary. 


"  The  resolutions  were  introduced  and  passed  after  the  presentation 
of  a  paper  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Lincoln  on  the  '  Ministrv  of  Angels.'  Rev. 
Mr.  Lincoln  held  that  there  was  a  ministry  of  both  ^ood  and  bad 
angels,  and  that  personal  angelic  ministry  ceased  with  the  apoc- 
alypse." 

I  The  Salt  Lnke  Tribune.  Rait  Lake  City.  Utah,  Wednesday  morning,  Decem- 
\\er  3,  1002.  From  an  article  entitled  **  Smith  Talks  of  Smoot.  President  of 
chnrch  speaks  of  Apostle."] 

"  '  The  church  does  not  desire  to  enter  into  any  controversy  over  the 
subject,  but  is  anxious  that  its  own  people  as  well  as  the  j^eople  of  the 
country  generally  should  understand  its  position.' 
s— VOL  2—05  M 31 
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"  '  Does  the  Monnon  Church  solemnize  or  permit  plural  marriages?' 
President  Smith  was  asked. 

" '  Certainly  not,'  he  replied.  '  The  church  does  not  perform  or 
sanction  or  authorize  marriage  m  any  form  that  is  contrary  to  the 
Jaws  of  the  land.  The  assertion  that  prominent  Mormons  practice 
polygamy  is  evidently  done  to  mislead  the  public.  Polygamy  under 
the* law  is  the  marrying  of  a  husband  or  wife  while  the  Tegal  husband 
or  wife  is  living  and  undivorced." 

"  Si:PlH>iniNG  FA^IILIES. 

"'  •  There  is  no  such  offense  committed  by  sanction  of  the  Mormon 
Chur(!li.  But  when  the  prohibition  of  polygamy  was  proclaimed  by 
the  }) resident  of  the  Mormon  Church  there  were  mauv  persons  who 
had  contracted  plural  marriages,  and  that  relation  has  been  continued 
in  many  instances,  because  the  men  in  that  position  determined  not  to 
abandon  their  families,  but  to  care  for  and  provide  for  them  and 
educate  and  cherish  their  children.  This  is  erroneously  construed  as 
practicing  polygamy,  and  creates  the  impression  tliat  polygamous 
marriages  are  still  permitted  in  and  by  the  church.' 

*•  WHAT   CENSUS   SHOWED. 

'' '  It  was  ascei-tained  by  d  careful  census  of  1S1>0,  when  President 
Woodruff  issued  his  manifesto  against  further  polygamous  marriages, 
there  wen*  2.451  such  families  lyelonging  to  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints  in  the  United  States.  In  May,  1902,  a 
complete  and  thorough  iiicjuiry  showed  that  the  original  number  in 
1890  had  he(»n  reduced  ()*^>  r>er  cent,  leaving  then  only  897,  the  great 
majoiity  of  whom  were  of  advananl  age,  and  many  of  them  have 
since  ileparted  this  life.  It  is  evident  that  with  no  additions  to  this 
total,  init  a  rapid  and  continual  decreases  the  number  of  polygamous 
familie-  will  J  <><>n  he  reached  |  reduced]  to  zero.' 

•'  S.MOOT's    CHl'RCII    POSITION. 

"  President  Smith  wa^  asked  to  define  the  position  of  Mr.  Smoot 
in  the  church,  his  })osition  as  an  apostle  liaving  been  compared  to  that 
of  a  eiirdinal  or  archbishop  in  other  churches. 

'*  •  The  two  positions  are  not  parallel.'  President  Smith  said.  'An 
apostle,  or  seventy,  or  elder,  or  l)i<hop  in  the  Church  of  Jesns  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints  is  usually  en<raged  in  some  secular  vocation,  or 
laboring  in  somc^  capacity  for  his  daily  bread.  lie  is  ordained  to  the 
office  he  holds  in  th(»  ])riestho()d  so  that  he  may  a(*t  in  that  calling 
when  required.     He  gives  his  servic<»s  gratuitously  to  the  church. 

" '  There  are  instances,  of  course,  when  a  man's  whole  time  if 
taken  up  with  some  church  duty  that  he  receives  remuneration  there- 
for, but  as  a  rule  men  holding  these  positions  in  the  priesthood  are 
engaged  in  secular  callings  and  are  men  of  affairs. 

"  PILMSE    YOVL   S>r(X^T. 

" '  Reed  Smoot  is  a  banker,  the  manager  of  the  largest  manufac- 
turinff  institution  in  the  Stat^.  is  interested  greatly  in  mining  opera- 
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tions  and  other  temporal  pursuits.  He  is  recognized  as  a  capable 
and  enterprising  citizen,  and  his  position  in  the  church  neea  not 
interfere  in  any  way  with  his  services  to  the  State  or  to  the  nation 
in  any  political  office  to  which  he  may  be  elected. 

" '  It  IS  not  true  that  he  has  been  put  forward  by  the  church  as  a 
candidate  for  public  office,  but  he  has  the  same  right  that  any  other 
American  citizen  enjoys  to  accept  itnv  office  to  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  may  elect  him  to  occupy.  Mormon  Church  officials  have 
served  in  Congress  for  years,  an5  no  objection  has  been  offered  on 
that  account.  Every  Mormon  official  has  been  one  holding  the 
priesthood,  and  that  has  never  interfered  with  his  official  diities. 
The  objection  in  the  present  case  is  without  substantial  reason  or 
foundation.' " 

[Deseret   Evening   News,    Monday,   January   8,    1900.     Salt   Lake  City,    Utah. 
From  the  editorial  colTimns.] 


"  From  the  reading  of  the  various  editorials  and  articles  of  the 
public  press  it  is  evident  that  there  is  much  miscontruction  and 
misunderstanding  as  to  the  present  attitude  of  our  church  respecting 
the  subjects  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation;  and,  believing 
that  many  good  and  conscientious  people  have  been  misled  and 
much  adverse  criticism  occasioned  thereby,  I  feel  it  but  just  to 
both  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  to  state  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  manifesto  of  the  late  President  Wilford  Woodruff,  dated 
September  25,  1890,  which  was  presented  to  and  unanimously 
accepted  by  our  general  conference  on  the  Gth  of  October,  1890, 
the  church  has  positively  abandoned  the  practice  of  polygamy  or 
the  solemnization  of  plural  marriages  in  this  and  every  other  State, 
and  that  no  member  or  officer  thereof  has  any  authority  whatever 
to  perform  a  plural  marriage  or  enter  into  such  a  relation.  Nor 
does  the  church  advice  or  encourage  unlawful  cohabitation  on  the 

[)art  of  any  of  its  meml)ers.  If,  therefore,  any  member  disobeys  the 
aw,  either  as  to  poly<ramy  or  unlawful  cohabitation,  he  must  bear 
his  own  burden;  or,  in  other  words,  be  answerable  to  the  tribunals 
of  the  land  for  his  own  action  pertaining  thereto. 

'"With  a  sincere  desire  that  the  position  of  our  church  as  to 
poly<ramy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  may  be  bi'tter  understood,  and 
with  best  wishes  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all,  this  statemont 
is  mad(\  and  is  respectfully  commended  to  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  public  generally. 

'"  IjOrexzo  Snow, 
'^  Preside  tit  of  the  Church  of  Jcsiis  Christ 

of  Latter-Day  Saints. 
"  Salt  Lake  City,  January  8,  WOOP 

[The  Dally  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Wednesday  morning,  January  10, 
1900.  From  an  article  entitled  **  Views  on  Snow  statement.  No  church 
member's  standing  will  be  affected  by  committing  unlawful  cohabitation. 
Opinions  as  to  purpose  of  the  declaration."] 

"Angus  M.  Cannon,  president  of  *the  Salt  Lake  stake,  was  one  of 
the  few  who  discussed  the  matter  unreservedly.  Pre^sident  Cannon 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation  is  unconr 
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stitutional,  and  was  incorporated  in  the  code  through  inadvertence, 
and  that  the  church  authorities  would  not  have  the  right  to  disci- 
pline a  member  of  the  church  for  its  Aaolation,  even  though  they  felt 
so  inclined. 

"  President  Cannon  also  expressed  the  fear  that  '  some  sneaking 
whelps  miglit  use  the  declaration  of  President  Snow  as  a  pretext  for 
deserting  some  of  their  wives.  And  if  they  do.'  he  declared,  '  they 
are  the  fellows  that  should  be  disciplined.' 

"  Speaking  further  with  regard  to  the  matter.  President  Cannon 
said :  '  I  consider  it  a  reafTirmation  of  the  manifesto  of  President 
Woodruff,  and  it  means,  to  my  mind,  that  President  Snow  will  not 
be  held  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  law  against  unlawful 
cohabitation.  I  wouldn't  think,  however,  that  those  in  that  condi- 
tion would  believe  that  President  Snow  had  the  right  to  command 
them  to  give  up  their  wives  Avhom  they  took  before  President  Wood- 
ruff's manifesto  was  issued.  If  a  man  now  claimed  the  right  to  take 
another  wife  I  would  view  him  as  an  apostate,  as  such  actiim  is  not 
allowable  by  the  president  of  the  church,  who  has  absolute  power  in 
the  premises.' '' 

"  Charlf s  W.  Penrose,  editor  of  the  Deseret  News,  and  counsellor  to 
President  Angus  M.  Cannon,  of  the  Salt  liake  Stake,  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  no  church  nicml>er  would  suffer,  so  far  as  his  standing  in  the 
church  was  concerned,  because  he  had  been  convicted.  It  was  the 
business  of  the  courts  to  prosecute  all  violations  of  law.  If  a  member 
of  the  church  desired  to  reach  another  member  who  had  been  con- 
victed of  unlawful  cohabitation,  it  would  be  neceasary  that  he  should 
go  at  it  in  tlie  regular  way  provided  for  one  brother  to  bring  charges 
against  another.  When  a  man  poss(»sses  the  priesthood,  the  bishops' 
courts  simply  sit  as  a  court  of  (•ommittal,  but  has  no  further  juris- 
diction in  the  case.  It  sifted  the  testimony  and  reported  it  to  the  high 
council.  No  one  outside  of  the  cliur(*h.  however,  could  lodge  a  com- 
plaint against  a  member  of  the  church  that  would  be  entertained  by 
the  church  officials,  and  a  certain  amount  of  evidence  was  the  all- 
important  factor.  Mr.  Penrose*  was  not  ready  to  say  what  might  be 
done  in  ca>e  a  in:in  was  coniplained  against  in  church  circles  alter  he 
had  been  convicted  of  or  had  pleaded  guilty  to  unlawful  cohabitation. 
No  one  had  ever  yet  lost  religious  prestige  l^ecause  he  had  been  con- 
victed in  a  criminal  court,  and  so  far  as  he  knew  no  complaint  looking 
to  that  end  had  ever  been  lodged  with  the  proper  authorities.  If 
church  members  take  exception  to  the  acts  of  an  official  or  a  member, 
there  is  always  a  way  by  which  the  matter,  when  properly  presented, 
can  be  reached.'' 

''  George  il.  Cannon :  I  could  not  sa}^  what  President  Snow's  ideas 
in  the  case  may  be.  I  read  the  letter  as  it  came.  I  believe  he  means 
what  he  says.  He  doi\s  not  encourage  any  violation  of  the  law ;  true, 
neither  does  he  discourage  it,  leaving  the  question  of  punishment,  if 
any  follow,  to  the  man  against  whom  the  law  is  directea.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  man  who  enticed  into  polygamous  relations  prior  to  tlie 
manifesto  should  be  disturlied  in  those  re  hit  ions  by  the  church  or  any 
members  of  the  same.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  who  continues 
such  relations  is  guilty  of  moral  turpitude.  I,  speaking  individually, 
can  see  no  reason  why  a  man  holding  an  office  in  the  church  should 
be  disciplined  by  that  body  because  he  had  been  convicted  of  living 
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with  his  wives,  which  he  had  taken  by  and  with  the  consent  of  that 
church.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  church,  it  is  a  question  for  the  courts. 
If  a  man  continues  to  live  with  more  than  one  woman  after  the  church 
has  taken  the  attitude  it  has,  then  he  must  take  consequences.  Presi- 
dent Snow,  it  appears  to  me,  is  very  plain  on  that  point." 

{The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Friday  Diornlng,  September  8, 
1899.    From  the  editorial  i-olumns.] 

''THAT   A^VFITL    MOUTH    AGAIxN. 

"  Vesterday  morning  we  imputed  these  words  to  Apostle  Heber  J. 
Grant :  '  I  am  a  lawbreaker ;  so  is  Bishop  '\\Tiitney ;  so  it  B.  H. 
Ro>>erts.  My  wives  have  brought  me  only  daughters.  T  propose  to 
niarrv  till  I  set  wives  v.lio  will  bring  me  sons.' 

"  Last  night  the  News  had  from  Apostle  Grant  the  following 
denial :  '  I  have  never  made  those  remarks  at  anv  time  in  public  or 
in  private,  in  writing,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  The  fact  that  I  have 
not  taken  any  wives  since  the  manifesto  was  issued  is  evidence 
against  any  such  intention  on  my  part.' 

"  The  proof  of  the  fact  that  Apostle  CJrant  said  what  we  char^ 
him  with  saying  is  easy.  The  remark  was  made  hj  him  in  the  Herald 
office  in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  E.  A.  McDaniel,  Alfales  Young:, 
and  J.  IT.  Moyle,  all  good  Democrats,  and  two  of  whom  at  least  wm 
never  deny  it. 

"  The  remark  was  substantially  as  we  gave  it,  and  was  of  so  remark- 
able a  character  that  it  was  taken  down  in  writing  and  signed  by  two 
of  those  who  heard  it.  There  was  other  conversation  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  it  of  a  character  that  would  not  look  well  in  print,  but 
that  can  easily  be  called  to  Apostle  Grant's  mind.  That  he  made  the 
statement  is  beyond  question. 

"  We  have  never  seen  the  document,  but  heard  of  it  at  the  time, 
have  known  of  it  for  months,  and  have  heard  it  recited  and  referred 
to  from  time  to  time.  It  is  in  the  custody  of  Alfales  Young,  who  is 
out  of  the  city  on  a  hunting  trip.  He  will  undoubtedly  permit  the 
use  of  it  when  he  returns  home. 

"Apostle  Grant's  denial  is  unquestionably  through  perversity  or 
because  of  a  failing  memory.  The  record  will  easily  establish  its 
complete  falsity." 

[The  Deseret  Evening  News,  Thursday,  February  1,  1900,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
From  an  article  entitled  "  Opposition  to  the  Tinith."  Remarks  made  at  the 
Tabernacle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  afternoon,  January  28,  1900,  by  President 
George  Q.  Camion.] 

"  Then  comes  the  doctrine  of  marriage.  We  have  had  revelations 
from  God  concerning  marriage.  We  have  been  taught  of  the  Lord  that 
marriage  can  be  solemnized  on  the  earth  for  time  and  for  all  eternity ; 
and  that  when  men  and  women  receive  their  highest  glory  they  will 
be  joined  together  as  husbands  and  wives.  I  need  not  dwell  on  all 
the  features  connected  with  this  principle.  You  are  familiar  with 
them.  I  need  not  say  to  you  how  extensive  our  belief  is  in  this  mat- 
ter; for  it  is  a  matter  that  has  been  agitated  and  talked  about  until 
it  has  become  at  least  partially  understood.  I  need  only  say  that 
Latter- Day  Saints  believe,  because  God  has  revealed  it  to  them,  that 
when  wives  and  husbands  are  united  there  is  an  authorvt^  %xA  ^ 
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power  that  can  unite  them  together  for  time  and  for  all  eternity. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  remark  of  Paul,  where  he  says :  '  Neither  is 
the  man  without  the  woman,  neither  the  woman  without  the  man,  in 
the  Lord.'  They  are  united  together;  their  posterity  will  be  theirs, 
and  they  will  reign  over  them  in  eternity.  One  of  the  glories  of 
eternity  will  consist  of  the  fact  that  the  family  organization  will  be 
complete,  and  will  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  enable  them  to  increase 
and  sj^read  abroad  until  they  shall  become  innumerable.  This  is 
another  principle  for  which  we  have  suffered. 

"  I  mention  these  to  bring  to  your  mind,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
how  much  we  have  loved  the  truth,  and  how  desirous  we  have  been  to 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.  We  have  been  willing  to  make  sac- 
rifices for  the  truth's  sake.  We  have  not  onl}'^  prayed  and  talked 
with  our  lips  concerning  truth,  but  we  have  actuafiy  obeyed  the  truth 
as  far  as  we  have  known  it.  For  this  reason  we  have  been  persecuted. 
The  world  seems  to  be  anxious  that  we  should  confine  ourselves  to  the 
truths  already  revealed.  But  that  is  not  our  desire.  We  are  progress- 
ing; we  are  seeking  to  comprehend  more  truth.  We  are  earnestly 
seeking  to  understand  the  laws  that  govern  truth,  and  through  con- 
tinued obedience  to  those  laws  we  hope  after  a  while  to  get  back  to 
the  presence  of  our  Father  and  God.  We  therefore  love  the  truth, 
and  we  expect  to  suffer  for  the  truth. 

"All  truth  has  not  be^n  revealed.  Paul  said  once  he  knew  a  man 
who  had  a^^cended  into  the  third  heaven  and  he  had  heard  things 
that  were  not  laAvful  for  man  to  utter.  That  has  been  a  good  deal 
the  case  with  us.  Many  things  have  been  revealed  to  us,  which,  if 
we  had  taught,  men  would  have  sought  to  kill  us,  so  entirely  oppc^ed 
would  they  have  been  to  the  prevailing  religious  sentiment.  This 
has  been  the  case  even  with  the  small  amount  of  truth  which  we 
have  taught.  We  dare  not  tell  all  the  truth  we  know,  because  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  utter  some  things  that  God  has  revealed. 
That  which  we  do  teach,  and  which  has  enabled  us  to  progress  to  our 
present  condition,  sometimes  gets  us  into  trouble  when  w^e  attempt  to 
tell  it.  It  arouses  hatred  and  prejudice:  and  the  class  that  manifest 
this  spirit  of  hatred  are,  strange  to  say.  those  who  profess  to  be  the 
followers  of  Jesus  Christ  and  ministers  of  his  word.  They  can  not 
bear  it.  T  do  not  knoAV  what  they  would  have  done  with  Paul  if  thev 
had  lived  in  his  day  and  he  had  told  them  some  of  the  truths  which 
were  "  not  lawful  to  utter.'  No  doubt  th(»y  would  have  done  with 
him  as  they  did  with  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith.  It  was  the  truth 
he  told  that  caused  them  to  slay  him. 

•"  From  the  chapter  read  by  Brother  Tahnage  we  learn  that  the 
people  in  that  day  sought  to  kill  the  Saviour  because  He  told  the 
truth;  and  they  killed  Joseph  Smith  because  he  told  the  world  truths 
they  would  not  receive.  Our  elders  in  going  out  to  f)reach  the 
gospel  have  to  lie  exceedingly  cautious  lest  they  shall  give  strong 
meat  to  people  who  are  only  prepared  to  receive  the  milk  of  the 
word.  Ii  they  give  strong  meat,  persecution  is  raised  inmiediately. 
For  this  reason  they  have  to  reserve  eternal  truths  with  which  they 
are  fauiiliar,  or  the  pex)ple  would  do  with  them  as  they  did  with 
Jesus,  and  as  they  have  done  with  all  the  prophet.s  who  have  declared 
truths  which  the  people  would  not  receive.  The  Saviour  had  to 
caution  His  disciples  on  this  very  point,  in  the  following  language: 
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"  '  Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  you  your 
pearls  before  swine,  lest  thev  trample  them  under  their  feet/ and 
turn  again  and  rend  you/     (ilatt.  vii,  6.) 

"  New  truths  are  unwelcome  and  you  have  to  lead  mankind  along 
by  degrees  to  comprehend  truth." 

[The  late  Corporation  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  v. 
United  States.  Roniney  r.  TTnlted  States.  Nos.  laSl,  1054.  Argued  January 
16,  17,  18,  1889.     Decided  May  If),  1800.     136  U.  S.  Reports,  page  48.1 

''  Mr.  Justice  Bradley,  after  stating  the  case,  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court. 

*  *  ^     »  4(  *  *  * 

"  It  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  pleiidings  and  findings  of  fact  that 
the  property  of  the  said  corporation  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
reli^ous  and  charitable  uses.  But  it  is  also  stated  in  the  nndings 
of  lact,  and  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety,  that  the  religious  and 
charitable  uses  intended  to  be  subserved  and  promoted  are  the  incul- 
cation and  spread  of  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
or  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  one  of  the  distin^ishing  features 
of  which  is  the  practice  of  polvgamy — a  crime  against  the  laws  and 
abhorrent  to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  the  civilized  world.  Not- 
withstanding the  stringent  laws  which  have  been  passed  by  Con- 
gress— ^notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  suppress  this  barbar- 
ous practice — the  sect  or  community  composing  the  Church  ojf  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter- Day  Saints  perseveres,  in  defiance  of  law,  in  preach- 
ing, upholding,  promoting,  and  defending  it.  It  is  a  matter  ot  pubKc 
notoriety  that  iik  emissaries  are  engaged  in  many  countries  in  propa- 
gating this  nefarious  doctrine  and  urging  its  convert*^  to  join  the 
commimity  in  Utah. 

"  The  existence  of  such  a  propaganda  is  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 
The  organization  of  a  community  for  the  spread  and  practice  of  po- 
lygamy is,  in  a  measure,  a  return  to  barbarism.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  the  civilization  which  Christianity  has 
produced  in  the  western  \Norld.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether 
the  promotion  of  such  a  nefarious  system  and  practice,  so  repugnant 
to  our  laws  and  to  the  principles  of  our  civilization,  is  to  be  allowed  to 
continue  by  the  sanction  of  the  Government  itself;  and  whether  the 
funds  accumulated  for  that  purpose  shall  be  restored  to  the  same 
unlawful  uses  as  heretofore,  to  the  detriment  of  the  true  intere^sts  of 
civil  society. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  refer  to  the  past  history  of  the  sect,  to 
their  defiance  of  tne  Government  authorities,  to  their  attempt  to 
establish  an  independent  community,  to  their  efforts  to  drive  from 
the  territory  all  who  were  not  connected  with  them  in  communion 
and  sympathy.  The  tale  is  one  of  patience  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government  and  people,  and  of  contempt  of  authority  and  re-  • 
.sistance  to  law  on  the  part  of  the  Mormons.  Whatever  persecutions 
they  may  have  suffered  in  the  earlv  part  of  their  history  in  Missouri 
and  Illinois,  they  have  no  excuse  for  their  persistent  defiance  of  law 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"  One  pretense  for  this  obstinate  course  is  that  their  belief  in  the 

Eractice  6f  polygamy,  or  in  the  right  to  indulge  in  it,  is  a  religious 
elief,  and    therefore  under    the  protection  of    the  constitutional 
guaranty  of  religious  freedom.    This  is  altogether  «^  '5«^\^vi^ 
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plea.  No  doubt  the  thugs  of  India  imagined  that  their  belief  in 
the  right  of  assassination  was  a  religious  belief,  but  their  thinking 
so  did  not  make  it  so.  The  practice  of  suttee  by  the  Hindoo  widows 
may  have  sprung  from  a  supposed  religious  conviction.  The  offering 
of  human  sacrifices  bv  our  own  ancestors  in  Britain  was  no  doubt 
sanctioned  by  an  equally  conscientious  impulse.  But  no  one,  on  that 
account,  would  hesitate  to  brand  these  practices  now  as  crimes  against 
society^  and  obnoxious  to  condemnation  and  punishment  by  the  civil 
authority." 

"  Then  looking  at  the  case  as  the  finding  of  facts  presents  it,  we 
have  before  us,  Congress  had  before  it,  a  contumacious  organiza- 
tion, wielding  by  its  resources  an  immense  power  in  th^  Territory  of 
Utah,  and  employing  those  resources  and  that  power  in  constantly 
attempting  to  oppose,  thwart,  and  subvert  the  legislation  of  Congress 
and  the  will  of  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  as 
it  did." 

[Cannon  r.  Unitotl  States.  Krnir  to  tlie  sui>reme  c-ourt  of  t!ie  Territory  of  Utah. 
ArgutHl  XovfMnbor  20.  23,  1885.  Decided  December  U,  188r».  \Vi  U.  S.  Re- 
ports. October  tonn.  1885.  Mr.  .fustlce  Blatcliford  deliver(Ml  the  opinion  of 
tlie  conrt.     rage  72.  J 

"  It  is  the  practice  of  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more  than  one 
woman  that  is  aimed  ai,  a  cohabitation  classed  with  polygamy  and 
having  its  outward  semblance.  It  is  not,  on  the  one  hand,  mere- 
tricious unmarital  intercoiii'se  with  more  than  one  woman.  General 
legislation  as  to  lewd  practices  is  left  to  the  Territorial  government 
Nor.  on  the  other  hand,  does  the  statute  piy  into  the  intimacies 
of  the  marriag(»  relation.  But  it  seeks  not  only  to  punish  bigamy 
and  [)olygamy  when  direct  proof  of  the  existence  of  those  relations 
can  be  made.  I)iit  to  prevent  a  man  from  flaunting  in  the  face  of  the 
world  the  ostentation  and  opportunities  of  a  bigamous  household, 
with  all  the  outward  aj)pearances  of  the  continuance  of  the  same  rela- 
tions which  existed  l)efore  the  act  was  passcnl,  and  without  refei-enco 
to  what  may  occur  in  the  privacy  of  those  relations.'" 

[Tlic  Murnnui  Monster:  or,  Tlio  Story  of  Mormonisui,  Embracing  tlie  history  of 
Morinonisni.  Mnnnonism  a.s  a  rcliguius  system.  Mormonism  as  a  social  system, 
Mornionisni  as  a  Political  System,  with  a  full  Discussion  of  the  Subject  of 
INdyganiy,  Uy  K<lgar  K.  Folk.  A.  M.,  D.D.,  Editor  of  the  "Baptist  and* Re- 
fle<-t«)r."  Naslivillc,  Tcnn..  witii  an  introduction  by  (;eorge  A.  Lofton,  D.  D. 
From  Chapter  XI.  page  t)2.  ] 

*'  Briirlinni  \'(nin<r  ha<l  said  in  a  sermon  delivered  in  the  Salt  Lake 
Tabernacle.  July  I L>.  1875: 

'' '  Do  not  l>c  (li-coura^ed  by  your  repeated  failures  to  get  into  the 
Union  as  a  Stat<\  We  shall  succtM^d,  we  shall  pull  the  wck)1  over  the 
eyes  of  th<»  AnuTican  people  and  make  them  swallow  Mormonism, 
polygamy  and  all. 

'  '"'We  shall  di-op  the  old  issue  between  the  Mormons  and  the  Lib- 
erals in  Utah,  ally  (»urs(»lves  with  the  two  great  national  parties,* 
dividing  ours(»lves  about  ecpially.  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  one  in  power. 
We  don't  know  and  we  don't  (*are  alK)ut  the  issues.  We  must  be  at 
peace  with  them  in  order  to  gi^  into  the  Union.  After  that  we  can 
snaj)  our  fingei*s  in  their  faces,  restore  the  good  old  times  when  we 
dwelt  'indisturbed  in  these  valleys  of  the  mountains,  and'  cast  out 
devils  as  we  used  to  do.' " 
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{The  Daily  Tribune,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Wednesday  morning,  June  15,  1898. 
An  article  published  on  page  8.] 

'^Stands  up  for  polygamy — As  much  a  part  of  the  faith  as  ever — 
The  Government  did  wrong  in  suppressing  it — Reactionary  talk 
at  joint  conference  at  Castle  Dale, 

"  Castle  Dale,  June  13. — The  conjoint  conference  of  the  Y.  M.  and 
Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  for  the  counties  of  Emery  and  Carbon  was  in  session 
at  Castle  Dale  during  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  proved  to  be  a  very 
profitable  and  successful  gathering.  So  large  was  the  attendance  that 
it  was  impossible  to  accommodate  half  of  those  who  sought  admission 
at  any  session.  Apostle  Woodruff  and  wife,  Mr.  Holt,  and  Mrs. 
Freeze,  of  Salt  Lake,  were  present  and  assisted  in  the  work  of  the 
conference.  Mr.  Holt  preached  Sunday  morning  and  Apostle  Wood- 
ruff in  the  afternoon.  Mi's.  Freeze  took  for  her  theme  tne  subject  of 
polygamy,  and  defended  the  practice  as  not  only  being  right  but  a 
divine  command  of  God.  Apo^^tle  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Holt  also  took 
up  the  matter,  and  states!  the  belief  in  polygamy  was  as  much  a  part 
of  the  faith  of  the  Mormon  Church  to-day  as  it  ever  was,  and  that 
while  in  deference  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  plural  marriage 
was  not  practiced  at  the  i)re>ont  time,  it  was  nevertheless  believed  to 
be  right,  and  tlie  Government  was  condemned  for  suppressing  it.  It 
was  imi)ressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  people  that  they  could 
not  deny  this  part  of  the  Mormon  belief  without  at  the  same  time 
denying  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith,  on  whose  advice  it  was  first  prac- 
ticed." 

•"The  President  of  the  Tmted  States: 

"  We,  the  first  presidency  and  apostle^s  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  l)eg  respectfully  to  rei3resent  to  Your 
Excellency  the  following  facts : 

"'  We  formerly  ttiught  to  our  i>e<>ple  that  polygamy  or  cele.stial  mar- 
riage, as  commanded  by  Gocl  through  Joseph  Smith,  was  right;  that 
it  was  a  nece>ssity  to  man's  highest  exaltation  in  the  life  to  come. 

''  That  doctrine  Avas  publicly  promulgated  by  our  president,  the 
late  Brigham  Young,  forty  years  ago,  and  was  steadily  taught  and 
impressed  upon  the  Latter-Day  Saints  up  to  a  short  time  before  Sep- 
tember, 1890.  Our  people  are  devout  and  sincere,  and  they  accepted 
the  doctrine  and  many  personally  embraced  and  practiced  polygamy. 

"'  When  the  Government  sought  to  stamp  the  practice  out  our  peo- 
ple, almost  without  exception,  remained  firm,  for  they,  while  having 
no  desire  to  oppose  the  Government  in  anything,  still  felt  that  their 
lives  and  their  honor  as  men  were  pledged  to  a  vindication  of  their 
faith,  and  that  their  duty  toward  those  whose  lives  were  a  part  of 
their  own  was  a  paramount  one,  to  fulfill  which  they  had  no  right  to 
count  anything,  not  even  their  own  lives,  as  standing  in  the  way. 

"  Following  this  conviction  liundreds  endured  arrest,  trial,  fine,  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  immeasurai^le  sufferings  borne  by  the  faith- 
ful people  no  language  can  descril)e.  That  suffering  in  abated  form 
still  continues. 

"  More,  the  Government  added  disfranchisement  to  its  other  punish- 
ment for  those  who  clung  to  their  faith  and  fulfilled  its  covenants. 

"According  to  our  faith,  the  head  of  the  church  receives  from  time 
to  time  revelations  for  the  religious  guidance  of  his  people.    In  Se^- 
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tember,  1890,  the  present  head  of  the  church  in  anguish  and  prayer 
cried  to  God  for  help  for  his  flocic,  and  received  permission  to  advise 
the  members  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  that 
the  law  commanding  polygamy  was  henceforth  suspended. 

"At  the  great  semiannual  conference,  which  was  heJd  a  few  days 
later,  this  was  submitted  to  the  people,  numbering  many  thousands 
and  representing  every  community  of  people  in  Utah,  and  was  by 
them,  in  the  most  solenm  manner,  accepted  as  the  future  rule  of  their 
lives.     They  have  since  been  faithful  to  the  covenant  made  that  day. 

"At  the  late  October  conference,  after  a  year  had  passed  by,  the 
matter  was  once  more  submitted  to  the  thousands  of  people  gathered 
together,  and  they  again  in  the  most  jjotential  manner  ratified  the 
solemn  covenant. 

"  This  being  the  true  situation,  and  believing  that  the  object  of  the 
Cjovernment  was  simply  the  vindication  of  its  own  authority  and  to 
compel  obedience  as  to  its  laws,  and  that  it  takes  no  pleasure  in  perse- 
cution, we  respectfully  pray  that  full  anuiesty  may  be  extended  to  all 
who  are  under  disabilities  because  of  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
Edmunds  and  Edmunds-Tucker  law. 

"  Our  people  are  scattered,  houies  are  made  desolate,  many  are  still 
imprisoned,  others  are  banished  or  in  hiding.  Our  hearts  bleed  for 
these.  In  the  past  they  followed  our  counsels,  and  while  they  are  thus 
afflicted  our  souls  are  in  sackcloth  and  ashes. 

"  We  believe  that  there  is  nowhere  in  the  Union  a  more  loj^al  people 
than  the  Latter-Day  Saints.  They  know  no  other  country  except  this. 
They  expect  to  live  and  die  on  this  soil. 

"  Wien  the  men  of  the  South  who  were  in  rebellion  against  the 
Government  in  18G5  threw  down  their  arms  and  asked  for  recognition 
along  the  old  lines  of  citizenship,  the  Government  hastened  to  grant 
their  prayer. 

"  To  be  at  i)ea(.*e  with  the  (iovernment  and  in  harmony  with  their 
fellow-citizens  who  are  not  of  their  faith,  and  to  share  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Government  and  people,  our  people  have  voluntarily  put 
aside  something  which  all  their  lives  they  have  l>elieved  to  be  a  sacred 
principle. 

"  Have  they  not  the  right  to  ask  for  such  clemency  as  comes  when 
the  claims  of  both  law  and  justice  have  lx»en  fullv  liquidated  i 

"As  shepherds  of  a  patient  and  suffering  people  we  ask  amnesty  for 
them  and  pledge  our  faith  and  honor  for  their  future. 

"And  your  petitioners  will  ever  pray. 

"  WiLFORD    W(K)DRUFF. 

"  (teorge  Q.  Cannon. 
"  JosKVH  F.  Smith. 
"  TiORENzo  Snow. 
"  Franklin  D.  Richards. 
"  M0SE8  Thatcher. 
"'  Francis  M.  Lyman. 
"  H.  J.  Grant. 
••John  Henry  Smith. 
"  John  W.  Taylor. 
••  M.  W,  Merrill. 
"  Anthon  H.  Lund. 
•'  Abraham  H.  Cannon. 
"  Salt  Lake  CriY,  Utah,  December,  189L^- 
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"  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Decemher  19j  1891. 
"  To  the  President  : 

**  We  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  petition  signed  by  the 
president  and  most  influential  members  of  the  Mormon  Church.  We 
have  no  doubt  of  its  sincerity  and  no  doubt  that  it  is  tendered  in 
absohite  good  faith.  The  signers  include  some  who  were  most  de- 
termined m  adhearing  to  their  religious  faith  while  polygamy,  either 
mandatory  or  permissive,  was  one  of  its  tenets,  and  they  are  men 
who  would  not  lightly  pledge  their  faith  and  honor  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  subscribe  to  such  a  document  without  having  fully  resolved 
to  make  their  words  good  in  letter  and  spirit. 

''  We  warmly  recommend  a  favorable  consideration  of  this  petition, 
and  if  your  excellency  shall  find  it  consistent  with  your  public  duties 
to  grant  the  relief  asked,  we  believe  it  would  be  graciously  received 
by  the  Mormon  people,  and  tend  to  evince  to  them,  what  has  always 
been  asserted,  that  the  Government  is  beneficent  in  its  intentions,  only 
asks  obedience  to  its  laws,  and  desires  all  laAv-abiding  citizens  to  enjoy 
all  the  benefits  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  We  think  it  will  lie 
better  for  the  future  if  the  Mormon  people  should  now  receive  this 
mark  of  confidence. 

'*As  to  the  form  and  scope  of  a  reprieve  or  pardon,  granted  in  the 
exercise  of  your  constitutional  prerogative,  we  make  no  suggestions. 
You  and  your  law  advisers  will  best  know  how  to  grant  what  you 
may  think  should  be  granted. 

"  We  are,  very  respectfully, 

'* Arthur  L.  Thomas, 

^'Governor  of  Utah. 
'^Charles  S.  Zane, 
'^Chief  Justice  of  Utah  Territory.^^ 

The  Chairman.  Mr  Worthington,  are  you  ready  to  proceed? 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Call  Mr.  Mc(>>nnell. 

TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM.  MTO  KNELL. 

William  J.  McConnell,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  McConnell,  what  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  McConnell.  William  John  McConnell. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  66  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  McConnell.  In  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  part  of  Idaho  is  that  in  reference  to  the 
capital  city,  Boise? 

Mr.  McCoNNELJ..  It  is  what  is  known  as  the  panhandle  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  northern  part? 

Mr.  McConnell.  The  northern  part  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  is  approximately  twenty  years  since  my  resi- 
dence was  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  bom  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  'Where  were  you  bom? 
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Mr.  McCoNNELL.  In  Michigan. 

Mr.  Van  0)TT.  When  did  you  leave  Michigan? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  In  1860. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  you  go? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  To  California. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  And  then  when  did  you  first  arrive  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  In  1863;  in  April. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  profession  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have  not  any. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  had? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  At  times  I  have  been  a  merchant.  I  suppose  I 
have  been  a  half  politician  at  times.  I  am  now  following  mining. 
Mining  is  my  biisiness  at  present. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  never  practiced  law? 

Mr.  Mc'CoNNELL.  No,  sir;  only  incidentally,  for  my  friends. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  the  time  that  you  have  lived  in  Idaho  have 
you  liold  any  public  offices? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  Avas  mayor  of  our  town  first  for  two  terms.  I 
was  also  a  delegate  to  the  constitutional  convention  and  assisted  in 
framing  our  present  constitution.  I  was  next  elected  to  the  United 
States  benate,  and  after  returning  was  chosen  twice  as  governor  of 
my  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cr)TT.  During  what  vears  were  you  United  States  Sen- 
ator? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  was  here  on  the  last  term  of  the  Fifty-first 
Congress. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  And  during  what  years  were  you  governor  of 
Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  1803  and  1894;  1895  and  1896. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  C/Ott.  Do  you  belong  to  any  church  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^AHiat  church  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  Presbyterian  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  In  your  long  residence  in  Idaho  have  you  had 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mormon  people  there? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  indicate  how  thoroughly? 

Mr.  McConnell.  My"  first  acquaintance  with  the  Mormon  people 
in  Idaho  Avas  in  1882.  At  that  time  Nez  Perces  County  embraced 
what  is  now  Nez  Perces  and  Latah  counties.  While  I  was  not  then 
residing  in  Idaho,  being  a  resident  at  that  time  of  Oregon,  I  was 
largely  interested  in  business  in  Idaho,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
of  Moscow  were  ambitious  to  be  detached  from  Nez  Perces  and  set 
off  in  a  separate  county,  known  as  Latah. 

I  was  requested  to  go  to  Boise  City  to  see  if  I  could  not  get  a  bill 
through  the  Idaho  Territorial  legislature  to  submit  the  question  of 
division  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

I  accordingly  went  there,  and  there  was  where  I  made  my  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  Mormons  fii'st;  that  is,  in  any  considerable  number. 
I  came  through  Salt  Lake  in  18G0,  and  1  met  a  few  people  there,  but 
made  no  extensive  acquaintances.  My  first  acquaintance  was  with 
these  members  of  the  house  and  council  in  the  Territorial  legislature, 
which  convened  in  1881.  It  terminated  in  1882.  It  was  known  as 
the  ^'  Twelfth  session  of  the  Territorial  legislature,-'  I  think. 

Those  were  Territorial  days.  The  coimtry  was  Democratic,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  a  great  many  Democrats  drift  into  Idaho  in 
early  times,  and  they  were  of  the  frontier  class  of  people.  Although 
all  democrats  were  not  bad  men,  yet,  as  a  rule,  all  bad  men  were 
Democrats.  The  laws  were  not  well  administered.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  fault  of  ourselves,  the  residents  in  the  Territory,  because  in 
all  countries  I  have  ever  visited,  and  I  have  visited  all  the  frontier 
States  and  Territories  in  the  United  States,  the  good  men  are  largely 
in  the  majority,  and  if  they  had  performed  their  duty,  I  with  the 
others,  they  could  have  controlled  the  conventions  and  nominated 
good  men. 

The  laws  were  practically  the  same  as  they  are  now.  I  believe  our 
statute  originally  was  taken  from  the  New  York  law.  I  think  the 
New  York  statute  was  adopted  by  the  Territory  of  Idaho  when  we 
were  admitted.     That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  After  that  time,  did  you  have  occasion  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  Mormon  people  in  other  parts  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  Will  you  permit  me  to  explain  this? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  beg  pardon.     I  thought  you  had  finished. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  found  that  the  Mormon  members  who  were 
there  were  a  different  tvpe  of  men  from  the  average  Gentile.  A 
great  many  of  the  Gentries  were  practicing  the  science  of  what  we 
call  "^  poker  "  out  in  that  country  during  tlie  night  and  sometimes 
day  time.  I  found  the  Mormons  clannish.  They  seemed  to  stay  by 
themselves,  and  my  business  as  a  lobbyist  took  me  around  wherever 
I  could  find  the  members.  I  never  found  any  of  the  Mormons  either 
drunk  or  gambling. 

I  will  admit  that  I  had  a  prejudice  against  the  Mormons  at  that 
time,  owing  to  their  peculiar  institution  of  polygamy,  and  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  really  more  moral  in  their 
behavior  than  the  other  members. 

At  that  time  I  believe  the  first  efforts  to  disfranchise  the  Mormons 
w^as  made  in  the  legislature.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  president 
of  the  council — ^Mr.  Wall,  I  think  he  was;  I  forget  what  county  he 
was  from,  but  if  it  is  necessary  to  know  I  have  it.  He  was  president 
of  the  council. 

At  the  time  I  visited  there  they  voted  me  the  privileges  of  the 
council,  and  when  I  was  in  that  body  I  was  given  a  seat.  The  only 
vacant  seat  in  the  council  happened  to  be  by  the  side  of  a  Mormon 
bishop  from  Bear  Lake  County,  by  the  name  of  Robinson.  I  did  my 
writing  at  the  desk.     It  was  a  double  desk.     Some  days  after  we  had 

fot  acquamted  he  submitted  to  me  this  bill,  which  was  looking  to  the 
isfranchisement  of  the  Mormons,  and  asked  me  w^iat  I  thought  of  it. 
"  Well,"  I  said,  "  Bishop,  you  realize,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  a  Gentile, 
and  we  Gentiles  hold  that  plurality  or  plural  marriages  constitute 
bigamy — adultery.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  it  would  be  a 
proper  thing  to  disfranchise  all  adulterers  or  not.  But  this  occurs  to 
me  as  class  legislation.     If  you  will  permit  me  to  suggest  an  amend- 
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ment  to  this  bill  I  think  you  will  see  the  propriety  of  supporting  it." 
He  asked  nie  to  do  so,  an^  I  drafted  as  an  amendment — 

''And  provided  further^  That  you  have  not  cohabited  with  any 
other  than  your  legal  wife." 

He  looked  at  it  and  said  tliat  if  the  council  would  adopt  the  amend- 
ment he  would  support  the  bill.  But  the  council  would  not  adopt 
the  amendment,  and  he  did  not  support  it.  There  was  a  motion  made 
to  table  it,  and  it  carried  the  bill  with  it.     The  bill  was  defeated. 

That  was  my  first  acquaintance  with  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  in  a  general  way,  have  you  had  opportunities 
to  become  acquainted  with  them  since  then  ? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  Yes,  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Van  CVrr.  Have  you  traveled  among  them? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have. 

Next,  my  attention  was  called  to  the  manifesto  that  was  issued  by 
the  Mormon  Church  in  1890,  I  think.  At  that  time  no  Mormons 
voted  or  held  office. 

The  Chairman.  In  Idaho,  you  mean? 

Mr.  McC<)NNELL.  Yes,  sir;  in  Idaho.  I  am  speaking  only  of 
Idaho  now,  because  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  conditions  in 
these  other  Territories. 

In  1802  the  Republican  State  convention  met,  which  nominated  me 
for  governor.  There  were  no  Mormons  in  that  convention.  The 
Mormons  in  Idaho  were  understood  to  be  Democratic.  A  resolution 
was  introduced  into  that  Kepublican  convention  looking  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ri^ht  of  suffrage.  It  was  adopted  by  the  convention  and 
made  a  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  on  which  I  ran  for  gov- 
ernor. Ti'hc  Republicans  carried  the  State,  and  I  was  elected,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nominees. 

When  the  legislature  convened  the  follow^ing  vear,  they  proceeded 
to  carry  out  that  ulank  in  the  platform.  My  understanding  of  it  was 
that  it  was  for  a  clouble  purpose — that  it  Avas  un-American  to  disfran- 
chise a  large  ]>ortion  of  the  home  buildoi*s  and  the  wealth  producers 
of  the  State,  the  taxpayers.  The  orreut  proporti(m  of  the  taxpayers 
and  wealth  j)rodncers  and  home  builders  in  southeastern  Idaho,  what 
is  known  as  the  ilornioii  counties,  were  taxed,  but  had  no  representa- 
tion. 

Furtlierniore,  we  were  looking  to  the  adoption  of  female  suffrage, 
whicli  we  could  not  adopt  if  the  test  oath  had  remained  on  our  statute 
book.  No  self-respecting  woman  would  qualify  as  an  elector  or  an 
officeholder  if  she  hnd  to  be  subjected  to  tlie  questions  or  take  the  oath 
which  citizenship  required. 

The  gist  of  what  was  termed  the  *'  test  oath  "  was  embodied  in  our 
State  constitution,  and  is  still  in  that  instrument,  and  it  was  self- 
enacting.  There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  that,  but  I 
was  present  and  participated  in  the  arguments  at  the  time  that  article 
was  adoi)ted,  and  it  was  the  nnderstaniling  of  the  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  that  with  the  exception  of  section  1  the  article 
was  self-enacting,  and  it  carries  with  it  all  the  provisions  necessary 
to  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  or  plural  marriage.  It  prohibits 
a  man  or  woman  from  holding  ofiice  and  from  voting,  from  taking 
part  in  elections,  if  they  are  polygamists  or  if  they  belong  to  any 
church  or  organization  which  teaches  polygamy  or  encourages  it. 
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Mr.  Van  Coti'.  In  other  ways  have  you  become  acquainted  with  the 
Mormon  people  by  traveling  among  them? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have. 

After  encouraging  and  assisting  in  repealing  the  test  oath,  I  felt  it 
my  duty  to  go  among  these  people,  many  of  whom  were  colonists  from 
foreign  nations,  the  States  of  Europe,  and  who  never  had  voted,  who 
knew  nothing  about  our  Government,  its  responsibilities  and  duties — 
I  felt  it  my  duty,  I  say,  to  go  among  these  people,  which  I  did,  and 
delivered  a  lecture  in  all  the  prominent  towns  and  wards  in  Idaho  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  American  citizenship. 

I  was  their  guest  in  the  towns  and  at  their  homes.  1  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  their  manners  and  methods.  It  was,  of  course,  quite 
a  revelation  to  me.  I  was,  like  everybody  else  would  be,  I  presume, 
curious  as  to  the  people  and  their  methods.  I  found  one  peculiarity, 
which  was  that  in  every  family  the  father  at  the  head  of  the  table 
might  ask  a  blessing  himself  in  the  morning,  or  he  might  ask  his  wife 
or  one  of  the  children.  There  was  no  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  any 
member  of  the  family  who  was  asked  to  say  grace.  They  would 
immediately  proceed  to  do  it. 

All  my  meetings  were  opened  with  prayer,  the  same  as  though  they 
were  relirious  meetings. 

In  Malad,  the  first  Mormon  settlement  I  visited,  they  had  organized 
to  receive  me ;  had  a  marshal  of  the  day,  who  was  a  Gentile,  a  doctor. 
I  was  to  deliver  but  one  lecture  in  Malad,  but  he  told  me  there  was  the 
same  rivalry  among  the  wards  in  a  Mormon  settlement  that  we  had 
in  villages  in  other  places,  and  that  if  I  only  made  a  speech  in  Malad 
the  other  wards  would  jFeel  hurt.  He  suggested  that  the  meetings  be 
changed  so  that  I  would  deliver  three  lectures  in  that  valley,  and  it 
was  accordingly  done. 

He  told  me  that  that  was  the  fifty-fourth  anniversarv  of  his  birth- 
day and  the  eighteenth  anniversarv  of  his  arrival  in  Malad  Valley, 
Oneida  County ;  and  that  during  those  eighteen  years — I  questioned 
him  particularly  about  the  morals  of  the  people  and  the  place,  anx- 
ious to  gain  what  information  I  could,  of  course — he  told  me  that 
during  those  eighteen  years  he  had  never  known  but  one  Mormon  ffirl 
to  go  astray  and  she  was  married  by  the  young  man  who  caused  her 
ruin.     The  man's  name  was  Doctor  Drake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  man  who  told  you  this? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes :  Doctor  Drake. 

As  T  have  said,  I  made  a  very  thorough  tour,  so  that  at  different 
times  T  covered  practically  all  the  Mormon  settlements  in  Idaho. 

Jfr.  Van  Cotf.  AVhat  was  vour  last  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  ilormon  people  in  that  State? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have  known  them  continuously  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  suppose  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  you  if  you  are  a 
Republican? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  everybody  under.stands  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  all  your  offices  have  been  held  under  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  been  active  in  politics  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  have  even  been  termed  an  offensive  partisan. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  I  call  your  attention,  first,  to  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  was  governor  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  He  failed  to  secure  a  sec- 
ond nomination? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion  was  that  due  to  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  He  would  not  have  been  renominated  had  the 
Mormons  all  supported  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  go  a  little  further,  and  ask  you  if,  in  your 
opinion,  it  was  due  to  the  Mormons  that  he  did  not  secure  his  renomi- 
nation  ? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  It  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  it  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  other  causes? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Entirely  separate  from  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Entirely  separate  from  the  Mormons  or  any 
other  church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  any  unwritten  law  in  Idaho  that  a 
governor  shall  always  receive  a  second  nomination  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEu..  Our  constitution  provides  that  the  term  of  the 
governor  shall  be  two  years,  and  in  the  case  of  the  governor  it  is  a 
good  deal  the  same  as  witli  the  United  States  Senators.  They  always 
try  to  succeed  themselves  if  they  can.     That  has  been  our  experience. 

Senator  Overman.  What  is  the  rule  or  custom  in  the  State?  Has 
the  governor  been  succeeding  himself? 

Mr.  ilcCoNNELL.  I  succeeded  myself.  The  former  governor  did 
not.  Governor  Steunenberg  succeeded  himself.  Governor  Hunt 
was  renominated,  but  did  not  succeed  himself,  because  he  failed  of 
election ;  and  the  reason  we  did  not  renominate  Governor  Morrison 
was  because  we  feared  we  could  not  reelect  him. 

Senator  Overman.  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  that.  I  want  to  know 
whether  that  was  the  rule  or  not. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Have  you  finished.  Senator? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  Mr.  Hunt  a  Eepublican? 

Mr.  McC<)NNELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  A  Democrat.  WTio  is  the  present  governor  of 
Idaho? 

Mr.  MrCoNNELL.  Mr.  Gooding. 

Mr.  Van  C<>'it.  Frank  R.  Gooding? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Is  he  the  one  who  was  nominated  in  opposition  to 
Mr.  Morrison  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  Mr.  Gooding  receive  a 
larger  vote  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho,  where  the  Mormons  are, 
than  he  did  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Please  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  the  reporter  read  it. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  did  Mr.  Gooding  receive  a 
larger  vote  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho,  where  the  Mormons  are, 
than  he  did  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho? 
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"  Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that,  in  your  opinion  ?  " 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Why? 

Mr.  McCoNNETx.  Mr.  Morrison's  friends  expected  the  support  of 
certain  delegations  in  the  north,  which  he  did  not  receive,  and  the  dis- 
appointment, of  course,  made  his  vote  lighter  in  the  north.  I  think 
Mr.  Morrison  thought  he  would  receive  the  vote  of  Latah  County, 
which  is  my  county,  and  the  county  from  which  Congressman  French 
came,  though  there  was  no  pledge  given  to  the  delegates.  A  great 
many  of  them  favored  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Morrison,  but  when 
the  convention  convened  they  failed  to  support  Mr.  Morrison. 

The  Gooding  delegates  supported  Mr.  French.  Consequently  the 
man  who  was  opposed  to  Mr.  French  threw  all  the  strength  he  could 
for  Mr.  Morrison  as  against  Mr.  Gooding. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  reason,  m  your  judgment,  why  Mr, 
Gooding  should  receive  a  larger  vote  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho 
than  in  the  northern  part? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  the  delegates,  after  arriving  in  Moscow, 
obtained  information  concerning  the  administration  of  JVIr.  Morrison 
which  thej'  did  not  have — many  of  them — ^when  they  left  home.  And 
they  thought  that  information  was  sufficient  to  make  it  dangerous  to 
nominate  >fr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xow,  Mr.  McConnell,  I  particularly  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  vote  that  was  cast  for  Mr.  Gooding  as  governor  of  the 
State  by  the  people,  and  not  in  the  convention.  Was  there  any  rea- 
son when  the  people  came  to  vote  why  he  should  receive  a  larger  in- 
crease of  Republican  votes  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho  than  he 
received  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  are  the  reasons? 

Mr.  McConnell.  There  are  several  reasons.  Senator  Dubois  was 
on  the  campaign  canvass  for  the  Democratic  party 

Senator  Knox.  Perhaps  the  counsel  will  oe  willing  to  state  for 
my  information  to  which  one  of  the  issues  involved  in  this  investiga- 
tion this  testimony  is  relevant  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  would  Say,  Senator,  that  that  is  a  conun- 
drum which  we  are  unable  to  answer.  To  this  line  of  examination 
and  to  two-thirds  of  the  testimony — perhaps  to  four-fifths  of  it — 
introduced  here  we  very  strenuously  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  any  issue  in  the  case.  But  it  was  admitted, 
and  we  are  replying  to  it.  You  will  find  the  evidence  to  which  we 
are  about  to  reply  on  pa^e  198  of  the  second  volume,  where  Charles 
H.  Jackson,  a  Democratic  politician  from  Idaho,  testified  that  tie 
Mormon  Church  had  defeated  Governor  Morrison  for  renomination. 
All  that  testimonv  was  in  this  line.  There  was  an  attempt  to  show 
what  had  taken  place  in  political  matters  in  Idaho  and  in  Utah;  that 
the  Mormon  Church  interfered  in  politics  and  controlled  elections 
whenever  it  chose  to  interfere;   and  Mr.  Jackson  testified — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  party  to  go  against  the  Mor- 
mon Church  in  Idaho,  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 
*     *     *    Unless  the  Mormon  Church  supports  the  individual  you 
might  as  well  give  up.    There  is  no  hope  for  you." 
»— TOL  2—05  M 32 
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'And  again  he  says: 

"  It  was  a  matter  known  to  the  politicians  of  both  parties  that  it 
was  absolutel^y  necessary  to  secure  the  Mormon  support  in  order  to 
be  successful  in  the  State." 

And  he  gives  a  great  many  details  of  the  defeat  of  Grovernor  Mor- 
rison. 

Senator  Knox.  That  answers  my  question.  I  am  not  questioning 
the  course  of  procedure,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  know  to  what  this 
testimony  was  directed. 

Mr.  WoRTiuNGTON.  It  is  supposed  to  bear  upon  the  proposition 
that  the  Mormon  Church  interferes  in  polities  and  other  temporal 
affairs,  and  al)solutely  controls  its  members,  and  that  Senator  Smoot, 
being  a  meml)er  of  the  church,  has  to  vote  as  it  directs. 

The  Chairman.  The  protestants  in  their  protest,  among  other 
charges,  affirm  tliat  the  Mormon  Church  dominates  politics  in  the 
State  of  Utah  and  other  places,  and  I  suppose  this  is  in  answer  to 
that  charge. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  It  is  intended  to  be. 

The  Chairman.  E^^dence  was  submitted  to  the  committee  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Resume,  Mr.  McConnell. 

Mr.  McCoNNELi..  T  do  not  know  where  I  left  off. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  the  stenographer  read  it. 

Tlie  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  Noav,  Mr.  McConnell,  I  particularly  call  your 
attention  to  the  vote  that  was  oast  for  Mr.  Gooding,  as  governor  of 
the  State,  by  the  people,  and  not  in  the  convention.  Was  there  any 
reason,  when  the  ])oople  came  to  vote,  why  he  should  receive  a  larger 
increase  of  Kopublican  votes  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho  than  he 
recoivod  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho? 

"'  Mr.  iIc(>)NNEiJ..  Yes. 

'•  Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  are  the  reasons? 

*'  Mr.  Mc'C<)NNKLL.  There  are  several  reasons.  Senator  Dubois 
was  on  tin*  campaign  canvass  for  the  Democratic  party " 

Mr.  Mc'CoNNKLL.  I  was  acting  for  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 
Dubois,  witli  a  man  named  Stalker,  was  discussing  what  was  termed 
by  thcni  the  paramount  issue  in  the  politics  of  Idaho,  the  Mormon 
question.  They  were  to  appear  in  the  town  where  I  live  on  the  12th 
day  of  Octol^er  to  liold  a  meeting:  on  the  evening  of  the  12th.  I  chal- 
lenged Mr.  Dubois,  together  with  his  man  Stalker,  to  meet  me  in 
joint  debate  on  that  question.  Mr.  Dubois  refused  to  do  so.  I  have 
a  lithograj)liic  copy  of  his  letter,  Avhich  is  as  follows 

The  Chairman.,  Do  you  regard  that  as  material? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  is  very  brief:  and  all  I  wonder  is  that  after 
the  Mormons  saw  this  letter  any  of  them  voted  the  Democratic  ticket. 
It  is  addressed  to  "  Hon.  W.  J.  McC(mnell,  Moscow,  Idaho." 

It  is  dated  from  "  The  Spokane,  S})okane,  Wash.,  Oct.  3." 

Mr.  Worthington.  ^\Tiat  year? 

Mr.  McCoNNKLL.  1004,  during  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  The 
letter  is  as  follows: 

"Mr  Dear  Governor:  I  have  yours  of  September  28  asking  me 
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to  meet  you  in  joint  debate  at  Moscow  on  October  12.  As  vou  are  not 
a  candidate  for  any  high  office  and  do  not  hold  any  official  position 
and  are  not  now  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  I  can  not  give  up  my 
time,  which  is  valuable,  for  a  discussion  with  you. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  take  part  in  the  campaign  and  answer 
my  written  arguments  or  my  spoken  arguments.  The  Review  pub- 
lished a  long  article  from  me  about  two  weeks  ago,  to  Avhich  I  invite 
your  attention.  I  do  not  intend  any  discourtesy  to  you  in  refusing 
to  debate  with  you,  but  I  hardly  think  I  would  be  justiified  in  debating 
with  anyone  unless  they  are  candidates  for  or  now  occupy  positions 
which  call  upon  them  either  to  make  or  to  enforce  laws  against  crim- 
inals, as  I  regard  the  Mormon  people  to  be. 
"  Sincerelv,.  vours, 

"  Fred  T.  Dubois." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  letter  circulated  among  the  Mormons  in 
the  southeastern  counties  by  the  Republican  party  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  It  was. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  that  a  personal  letter  to  vou  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  This  is  a  reply  to  my  challenge,  written  by  your- 
self, or  signed  by  yourself.     It  Avas  not  marked,  "Personal.'- 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Were  there  any  other  reasons,  in  your  opinion,  for 
Mr.  Gooding's  vote?  For  instance,  did  the  sheep  or  the  cattle  busi- 
ness enter  into  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Gooding  would  receive  a  larger 
vote  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  than  in  the  northern?  And, 
if  so,  will  you  explain  the  cause?  The  committee  may  not  be  familiar 
with  what  you  call  the  2-mile-limit  law. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  We  have  had  quite  a  contest  in  Idaho,  a  very 
unpleasant  state  of  affairs,  too,  between  the  sheep  men  and  the  cattle- 
men, the  sheep  men  and  the  farmers.  Our  legislature  passed  an  act 
a  good  many  years  ago,  what  is  known  as  the  "  2-miIe-limit  law,'* 
which  prohibits  a  man  owning  a  band  of  sheep  or  herding  a  band  of 
sheep  from  driving  them  Avithin  2  miles  of  a  residence  of  any  family 
or  individual.  The  sheep  men  have  naturally  wanted  to  have  this 
law  repealed.  The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Idaho  decided  that 
it  was  a  proper  law ;  was  not  unconstitutional.  But  the  parties  have 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  districts  where  the  sheep  were  trespassers 
upon  the  public  domain  in  claiming  that  their  party  was  in  favor, 
each  of  them,  of  the  maintenance  and  upholding  of  this  2-mile- 
limit  law. 

In  counties  where  they  raise  alfalfa  and  have  not  any  quantity  of 
sheep  among  the  settlers  they  like  to  have  the  sheep  brought  around 
to  buy  their  alfalfa  hay.  I  think  both  parties  adopted  a  plank  in 
their  platforms  the  last  time  in  favor  of  the  2-mile  limit  law. 
May  I  ask  Senator  Dubois  if  that  is  not  true  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  The  Democratic  party  did.  The  Republican 
party  did  not. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  the  Democratic  party  adopted  a  plank  in 
their  platform  in  faA^or  of  the  2-mile  limit  law,  as  the  Senator  says. 
But,  although  the  Senator,  I  do  not  think,  perhaps,  knew  it — I  would 
not  believe  or  could  hardly  be  made  to  believe  that  he  would  adopt 
such  politics — there  were  two  platforms  printed  by  the  Democratic 
committee  to  be  used  in  different  places.  One  of  them  contained  the 
2-mile  limit  law  and  the  other  did  not.     I  happened  to  get  hold  o£ 
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one  of  those  platforms.  I  have  it  here  with  me  [exhibiting].  It  is 
the  one  I  used  in  the  campaign.  Now,  possibly,  and  very  likely,  the 
Senator  did  not  know  that.  But  he  has  henchmen  who  are  offensive 
partisans,  the  same  as  w^e  all  have,  and  when  this  was  shown  to  the 
people  some  who  perhaps  would  have  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
were  so  disgusted  with  the  methods  practiced  by  that  party  that  they 
voted  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  right  here,  Mr.  McConnell.  Is  the  northern 
part  of  Idaho  occupied  by  sheep  men  or  cattle  men  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEiJ..  The  northern  part  of  Idaho  is  not  so  much  of  a 
stock  country  as  the  south,  although  some  portions  of  it  have  a  good 
many  cattle  and  a  good  many  sheep. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  is  the  <;entral  and  north- 
ern pai*t  of  Idaho  opposed  to  the  sheep  men ;  that  is,  to  allowing  them 
to  range  their  sheep  where  they  desire? 

Mr.  McCoNNEi.L.  Yes,  sir;  they  are. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  How  is  it  with  the  southern  part  of  Idaho  on  that 
question  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  A  gi-eat  many  of  them  there  are  opposed  to  it. 
But  some  localities  are  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  was  Mr.  Gooding  a  sheep  man  or  a  cattle 
man? 

Mr.  McConnell.  He  is  a  sheep  man.  I  believe  a  great  many 
Republicans  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Gooding,  or  quite  a  good  many, 
because  he  was  a  sheep  man.  They  were  afraid  he  would  sign  a  bill 
repealing  the  2-mile  limit  law  if  he  was  elected,  although  he  was 
pledged  not  to. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  stated,  Mr.  McConnell,  that  in  early  days  in 
Idaho  most  of  the  people  were  Democrats.  I  wish  you  would  give 
us,  ill  a  general  way,  tlie  persuasion  of  the  people  from  Democracy 
to  Kepublicanism.  and  showing  some  of  the  causes  for  it,  bearing 
parlicuhirly  in  mind,  as  you  proceed,  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  McConnell.  The  Republicans  at  one  time  made  the  Mormon 
question  an  issue.  I  think  I  have  the  date  here.  I  ask  the  Senator 
Dubois  (o  correct  nie  if  I  am  wrong,  because  he  remembers  this  per- 
haps belter  tlian  I,  for  the  reason  that  he  was  our  nominee.  He 
was  a  Republican  at  tluit  time,  and  we  nominated  him  for  Congre-ss. 
I  was  with  him,  altliough  at  that  time  I  did  not  live  in  Idaho;  I 
lived  in  Oregon.  Having  l)usiness  in  Idaho,  I  came  up  and  assisted 
Mr.  Dubois  and  the  Republicans  in  that  campaign  by  making 
speeches. 

I  find  that  Mr.  Dubois  took  his  seat  in  Congress  in  1887,  on  March 
4.  So  I  ju-esume  tlie  election  in  which  we  made  the  anti-Mormon 
fight  was  in  188().  the  fall  i)rece(lin<;:  the  March  when  he  took  his  seat. 

We  succeeded  in  getting  enough  Democrats  to  unite  with  us  to 
carry  the  then  Territory  l\epul)lican.  and  we  held  it  Republican  until 
Mr.  Dubois  and  his  folhnving  went  with  the  Democrats  as  Silver 
Republicans  on  a  fusion  ticket  in  181)(). 

At  the  time  the  resolution  was  adoj)te(l  bv  the  Republicans  in  con- 
vention in  1892,  it  was  seriously  opj)osed  by  some  of  the  delegates, 
notably  the  present  Senator,  Mr.  Heyburn.  I  think  their  reason  for 
opposing  it  was  that  they  thought  by  adding  the  increased  Demo- 
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cratic  vote,  which  would  l>e  delivered  by  the  Mormons,  we  might 
possibly  lose  the  State. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  that  was  Senator  Heyburn's  reason, 
Governor  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Well,  it  is  one  of  his  reasons. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  would  not  give  him  credit  for  having  any 
higher  motive  than  that? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  higher  motive  might  have  been  another 
reason.     He  might  have  had  two  reasons. 

Mr.  Van  Qxct.  Had  you  finished  your  answer,  Mr.  McConnell  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  What  else  does  it  require?  Is  there  anything 
else?     I  have  forgotten. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  asked  you  in  regard  to  the  persuasion  of  the 
people  from  Democracy  to  Kepublicanism,  and  to  give  some  of  the 
reasons,  and  you  have  proceeded  this  far  in  your  answer.  Are  there 
any  other  reasons,  and  1  particularly  invite  your  attention  to  the 
campaign  of  1904? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  there  were  other  reasons.  Senator 
Dubois  was  in  the  campaim  as  a  Republican.     He  adduced  very 

good  reasons  why  the  people  should  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
id  my  best  in  that  direction,  and  so  did  many  other  speakers. 

Mr.  Van  Coti*.  You  do  not  mean  that  Senator  Dubois  was  in  the 
Republican  campaign  in  1904? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  in  1894.  He  was  on  the  canvass.  He 
assisted  in  the  election. 

Mr.  VanCott.  In  1904? 

Mr.  McConnell.   I  thought  you  said  1894. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  I  thought  the  answer  was  responsive  to  the  question. 
I  thought  you  were  pursuing  the  line,  Mr.  Van  Cott,  as  to  how  the 
State  fecame  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  But  in  1894. 

Mr.  McCoNNELii.   I  thought  you  referred  to  1894. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  proceed  with  1894,  then,  Mr.  McConnell? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  have  stated  that  Mr.  Dubois  was  on  the  cam- 
paign and  adduced  very  good  reasons  why  the  people  of  Idaho 
should  vote  the  Republfcan  ticket.  We  succeeded  in  carrying  the 
State,  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  mention  the  year  when  the  State  went 
Democratic  on  the  sih'er  question? 

Mr.  McConnell.  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  that  time  Idaho  has  gone  Republican  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Idaho  went  Republican  tAvo  years  ago.  It  was 
Democratic — I  do  not  know  what  you  call  it 

Senator  Dubois.  Governor,  I  think  you  are  giving  me  too  much 
credit. 

Mr.  McConnell.  Oh,  no. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  did  Idaho  vote  in  1892,  immediately  after 
the  Republicans  had  given  us  statehood? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Republican. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  beg  vour  pardon. 

Mr.  McCoNNEiJ..   In  1892? 

Senator  Dubois.   Refresh  your  memory.     In  1892. 

Mr.  McConnell.   It  went  Republican  on  the  State  offices. 
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Senator  Dubois.  On  the  Presidential  election? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  It  did  not  go  Republican  then,  because  there 
was  fusion  with  the  Populists. 

Senator  Ditbois.  It  voted  for  Weaver? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  the  Republican  was  a  plurality  partv  in 
1892? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes:  that  is  right. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  also  in  1894? 

Mr.  McC^ixNEix.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  Democrats  were  a  minoritj' 
j)arty  and  the  Populists  a  minority  party;  the  Republican  a  plurality 
party. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  They  elected  their  State  officers. 

Senator  Dxbois.  But  on  the  Presidential  election  it  went  for 
General  Weaver? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Comm(»ncing  with  189(),  when  the  State  went 
Democratic,  will  you  give  the  reasons  of  the  convei"sion  to  Republic- 
anism, bearing  parliciilnrly  in  mind,  as  you  proceed,  and  state 
whether  or  not  the  ISIormon  Church  had  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Whether  the  Mormon  Church  had  anything  to 
do  with  turning  the  vote  to  the  Republican  party? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  between  1896  and  1902.  * 

Mr.  McCoNNEM..  I  do  not  tliink  as  a  church  they  did.  I  think  as 
individuals  they  did. 

^Ir.  Van  Cott.  Proceed  to  give  us  a  little  of  the  detail  of  it. 

Mr.  M<  CoxNKLL.  Our  State  was  prosperous  in  1892,  and  when  we 
elected  a  Dt^mocratic  President  the  Republicans  received  an  object 
lesson.  People  who  had  lived  on  the  Pacific  coast  from  childhood 
to  manhood  and  womanhood  had  never  known  hard  times  such  as 
followed  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  many  people  who  had 
been  DeuKx'rals  were  looking  about  for  some  cause.  Even  Republic- 
ans were  wondering  what  the  cause  could  be. 

It  was  linally  determined  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  brought 
about  thos(»  hard  limes.  It  was  suggested  and  a  great  nmny  i>eople 
belie v(m1  it  :  for  a  time  f  thought  perhaps  it  was  so  myself.  I  had 
heard  it  urged  on  th(»  Senate  floor  in  this  building  that  silver  was 
clandestinely  (hMUonetizcd :  that  the  dcMuonetization  of  the  metal  had 
cut  the  money  of  final  retlemption  in  two  and  increased  the  purchasing 
powci"  of  gold.      li  \va<  a  ri^isonablc  jirgr.nji'nt  to  me. 

Senator  McCom  \s.  Could  we  not  have  the  silver  question  omitted 
and  could  you  not  answer  the  question  more  directly,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  show  wlK'thei*  or  not  the  Mormon  Church  or  the  Alormon 
people  materially  influenced  the  election. 

Mr.  McCoNNEM..   I  (h)  not  think  th(»v  did  more  than  other  people. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  tho  people  in  Idaho  who  went  Avith  the  Demo- 
cratic party  on  the  silver  cjuestion  gradually  come  back  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  i 

Mr.  AIcCoNNELL.  I'hey  did,  many  of  them. 

Air.  Van  Coit.  How  general  was  that  by  1902,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  was  sufliciently  general  so  that  we  elected  a 
Republican  governor  and  Republican  State  officers. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  And,  in  your  opinion,  had  more  come  back  in  this 
last  campaign  of  1904? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir ;  very  many  more. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  take  the  southeast  counties  of  Idaho,  which 
have  been  called  the  Mormon  counties.  In  vour  opinion  did  all  the 
Democrats  there  vote  for  the  Democratic  canclidate  lor  governor? 

Mr.  McCoNNELii.  Did  all  the  Democrats  vote  for  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  governor  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  that  make  Mr.  Gooding's  plurality  still 
larger  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  would. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  there  reasons  why  Democrats  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Idaho  did  not  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  The  reason  why  many  Mormons  who  were  Demo- 
crats did  not  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  was 
that  Mr.  Dubois  stvled  them  criminals. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  there  any  other  reasons  in  the  way  the  cam- 
paign Avas  conducted  that  would  naturally  keep  Mormon  Democrats 
from  voting? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

'"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  there  any  other  reasons  in  the  way  the  cam- 

f^aign  was  .conducted  that  would  naturally  keej^  Mormon  DemocTats 
rom  voting?  " 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  understood  that  the  issue,  the  paramount 
issue,  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party  was  the  Mormon  question. 
The  campaign  was  conducted  largely  upon  that  issue,  and  all  kinds 
of  stories  were  circulated  in  regard  to  the  Mormons,  some  of  which 
were  true  and  some  of  which  undoubtedly  were  not  true.  The  Mor- 
mon people  were  very  nnicli  offended  over  this  matter,  and  I  presume 
many  of  them  did  not  vote  on  that  account. 

I  have  here  the  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  State  of  Idaho  for  the  fiscal  years  1003  and  1004,  and  it  reveals 
that  in  Bear  Lake  County,  Avhich  is  one  of  the  strong  ilonnon  coun- 
ties, there  were  388  who  voted  for  the  electors.  licpublican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, who  did  not  vote  for  either  candidate  for  governor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  your  opinion,  what  does  that  show? 

Mr.  JIcCoNNELL.  It  shows  that  men  would  not  vote  for  gov<n'nor. 
They  refrained  from  voting.  They  were  Demo<trats,  in  my  opinion, 
who  would  not  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  on 
account  of  the  position  he  took  in  the  campaign.  They  were  so  par- 
tisan that  they  would  not  vote  for  the  Republican  governor,  either. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  spoke  of  the  paramount  issue.  Did  the 
Republicans  limit  their  campaign  simply  to  the  Mormon  question  as 
you  have  designated  it? 

Mr.  McConnell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  had  other  issues? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Van   Cott.  In   a   general   way,   can  you   state   whether  the 
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Bepublicau  party  has  gained  more  votes  in  Mormon  counties  or  less 
than  in  Grentile  counties  from  the  year  1902  to  1904? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have  an  abstract  here  which  shows  the  result 
in  the  non-Mormon  counties  and  in  the  Mormon  counties  for  the  last 
two  elections. 

Between  1900  and  1902  the  increase  in  the  Republican  vote  in  the 
six  Mormon  counties  was  21.2  per  cent.  During  the  same  time  the 
increase  in  the  anti-Mormon  or  non-Mormon  counties  was  20.8  per 
cent. 

Between  the  years  1902  and  1904  at  the  election  in  the  southern 
counties,  the  increase  in  the  Republican  vote  in  the  Mormon  counties 
was  39.8  per  cent  and  in  the  non-Mormon  counties  it  was  31.8. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.    What  officei'S  did  you  take  for  the  purpose? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  governors.  The  six  Mormon  counties 
showed  an  increase  of  39.8  in  1904,  and  the  non-Monnon  counties 
showed  an  increase  of  31.8. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  analyzed  the  returns  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  whether  many  people  in  Idaho  voted  for  the  Kepublican 
electors  who  did  not  vote  for  the  Republican  State  ticket? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.     Yes;  a  large  number. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  result  of  that?  I  just  want  to  know 
whether  they  did  or  did  not. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.    They  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion,  how  do  the  Mormons  compare  in 
number  in  Gentile  counties  with  the  number  of  Gentiles  in  Mormon 
counties? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  There  are  more  Gentiles  in  some  of  the  Mormon 
counties  than  there  are  Mormons  in  any  of  the  Gentile  counties. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  T  should  like  to  have  the  total  number,  in  your 
opinion. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  tliink  there  aro  a  gi^eat  many  more  Gentiles  iu 
the  Mormon  counties  than  there  are  Mormons  in  the  Gentile  counties. 
There  can  not  l>e  any  question  about  that,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  was  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Idaho  legis- 
lature to  amend  the  constitution  of  Idaho,  and  it  has  been  stated  in 
substance  that  the  Mormon  Church  or  Mormon  officials  had  something 
to  do  with  it.  I  wish  you  would  take  up  that  subject  and  explain 
the  reasons  for  that  resolution  and  the  amendment  whieh  had  been 

f)roj)osed  to  the  Idaho  constitution,  and  so  on;  and  whether  the  reso- 
ution  which  passed  the  Idaho  legislature  was  simply  in  reference  to 
the  Idaho  test  oath,  as  it  is  called,  or  whether  it  was  in  reference  to 
amending  the  Idaho  constitution  generally. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  resolution  did  not  refer  to  the  test  oath.  The 
resolution  was  simply  looking  to  the  calling  of  a  constitutional  con- 
vention to  amend  the  constitution  or  adopt  a  new  one.  It  had  no 
reference  whatever  in  its  verbiage  to  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Or  to  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Or  to  polygamists. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  that  time  had  there  been  amendments  pro- 
posed to  the  Idaho  constitution  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  how  often  was  that,  or  how  general? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  every  session  of  the  legislature  provided 
for  the  submission  of  some  amendment,  and  perhaps  more  tiian  one. 
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Allien  we  framed  our  constitution  our  population  was  small  and  our 
taxable  property  was  small  in  the  aggregate,  and  we  aimed  to  frame 
a  constitution  which  would  permit  of  State  government  being  con- 
ducted as  cheaply  as  possible. 

For  instance,  we  united  the  superintendent  of  schools  with  the  pro- 
bate judge's  office.  That  did  not  work  satisfactorily.  There  was  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  which  made  the  offices  separate.  We 
did  not  provide  in  our  constitution  for  female  suffrage.  There  was 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  female  suffrage. 

At  the  last  election  there  was  an  amendment  submitted  looking 
to  the  extension  of  the  terms  of  county  commissioners  to  four  years 
instead  of  two.    It  was  defeated. 

The  last  Democratic  platform,  I  think,  promises  two  amendments. 
I  think  so  [examining  document]. 

"  We  favor  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
people  providing  for  the  separate  election,  at  a  time  other  than  a 
general  election,  of  State  and  county  officers,  at  which  shall  be  elected 
the  judges  of  the  supreme  and  district  courts  and  the  county  and 
State  superintendents  of  schools." 

This  was  at  the  last  Democratic  convention. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who  would  like  the  powers  of  the 
State  land  board  increased.  Our  State  land  bourd  nave  the  con- 
trol of  the  money  arising  from  the  sale  and  rental  of  school  lands. 
Their  loans  are  limited  to  certain  securities — improved  farm  lands 
at  one-third  their  appraised  value,  exclusive  of  improvements. 

Mr.  Van  C!ott.  Was  that  one  reason  why  they  wanted  to  amend 
the  constitution  ?  That  is  all  I  care  for.  State  whether  that  was  a 
reason  for  it? 

Mr.  McC!oNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  the  Mormons  in  the  minority  in  each  of  the 
political  parties? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  the  legislature  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  the  Mormons  get  everything  they  want  in  the 
political  conventions  and  in  the  legislature  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  The  Mormon  people  being  in  the  minority  in 
Idaho,  do  the  people  of  Idaho  do  just  as  the  Mormons  desire? 

Mr.  McCoNNEU..  I  should  think  not.  For  instance,  the  Repub- 
licans have  never  named  but  one  State  officer  who  was  a  Mormon. 
That  is  the  recent  attorney-general,  and  he  was  not  renominated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  only  instance? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  That  is  the  only  instance  I  can  recall  where  the 
Republicans  have  nominated  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Considerable  attention  was  given  to  the  sugar- 
bounty  law  which  was  passed  by  the  Idaho  legislature,  it  being  said 
that  the  Mormons  favored  and  procured  its  passage.  I  will  aak  you 
what  was  the  general  sentiment  in  Idaho  among  the  people,  outside 
of  Mormons,  regarding  the  sugar-bounty  law? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  only  know  that  as  expressed  by  the  vote  which 

faased  the  law — the  bounty  act — it  was  not  confined  to  the  Mormons, 
t  was  generally  voted  for. 
Mr.  A  AN  Cott.  In  places  where  the  Mormons  did  not  control  t 
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Mr.  McCdnnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  give  your  opinion  as  to  what 
extent  the  Mormon  Church  has  interferred,  if  at  all,  in  your  opinion^ 
in  politics,  and  as  to  the  independence  in  politics  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple in  voting,  and  their  constancy  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines. 

Senator  Pettus.  Is  that  confined  to  any  locality  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Idaho.  Mr.  McConnell  is  speaking  entirely  of 
Idaho,  Senator. 

Mr.  McC(»NNELL.  I  have  an  opinion  which  was  written  bv  an  emi- 
nent authority  on  this  subject  which  I  will  be  willing  to  give  as  my 
opinion  also,  in  regard  to  that,  because  I  fully  concurred  at  the  time 
with  this  opinion,  and  I  still  do.  I  think  it  was  expressed  very 
clearly  and  (.'orroctly. 

Senator  M( Commas.  You  have  beeji  asked  to  give  your  own. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  will  give  this  as  my  own,  if  it  is  permissible. 

•'  Tin*  change  from  the  old  condition  of  church  solidarity  was  not 
instantaneous,  nor  could  it  be  exerted  by  any  other  process  than  that 
of  evolution — >low  at  times,  and  at  times  almost  seeming  to  pause  or 
even  to  retrograde — but  in  the  lapse  of  years  showing  a  steady  move- 
ment lowanl  th»'  end  of  perfect  political  liberty  for  all  the  men  and 
women  who  give  their  allegian(*e  to  the  church.  Ijooking  back  over 
the  canij^aigns  of  recent  years,  the  nuirk  of  individual  action  is 
plainlv  manifested  u]>on  every  important  event  in  the  States  where 
Mormons  existed  in  sufficient  numlH»rs  to  make  their  political  action 
noticeable.  I  will  not  iiuestion  that  strong  men  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  of  more  or  less  prominence,  assert  their  views  in  such  a  way 
as  to  nijiki*  an  overshadowing  influence  upon  the  minds  of  some  of 
their  follower^.  In  some  cases  this  may  even  lx»  a  matter  of  precon- 
cert ion  :)n<l  calculation  among  the  leading  men,  and  in  many  other 
cas"-  i(  may  he  but  the  result  of  enthusiasm  in  a  political  contro- 
versy wliich,  as  it  grows  warmer  and  wanner  toward  the  close,  makes 
gr(*:it<*r  Mu\  iire:it(»r  exertions  upon  the  intense  spirits  on  both  sides. 

•'  lint,  in  ilie  main,  the  leading  nii'U  of  the  Mormon  Church,  so  far 
as  my  ol)M'rva(ion  goes,  have  abstained  from  invoking  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  guidance  of  political  events,  and  have  l)een  content 
to  either  remain  <juie>cent,  or  even  silent,  in  jiolitics,  or  at  nio^t  to 
assert  themselve>  merely  as  individuals.  And  even  in  the>.e  castas 
wIkum'  *i  ch:n-g<'  of  church  interference  would  justly  lie,  if  at  all,  it  is 
a  mailer  of  congi-atulation  that  the  peoj)le  have  expressed  tht»ir  own 
individual  iniluence  in  their  i)arty  councils  and  at  the  ballot  boxes, 
and  have  neither  sought  nor  heeded  the  attempted  control  of  ])olitical 
matt<'rs  bv  ecclesiastical  ])ower.  My  own  observation  is  that  minor 
church  oilicials  arc*  more  likely  to  attem|)t  the  use  of  this  influence 
than  th(»  i)ie>idency  of  apostles.  I  call  to  mind  two  or  three  in- 
stances where  men  holding  hx'al  authority  in  the  church  attempted 
to  sway  their  local  elections  by  invoking  the  luunes  of  the  leaders  of 
the  church,  and  when  <'onfronted  l)y  a  demand  for  positive  proof 
were  c()m])elled  to  a(»knowledge  that  they  had  no  such  instructions 
from  the  church  headciuarters  at  Salt  Lake. 

"  In  my  own  fight  lor  reelection  to  the  Senate  it  was  a  notorious 
fact  that  some  local  church  officials  in  this  State,  and  even  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  in  Salt  Lake,  desired  to  defeat  me.  The  remem- 
brance of  that  desire  and  the  urgent  and  somewhat  extraordinary 
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action  which  it  permitted,  is  not  so  lasting  with  me  as  the  remem- 
brance of  the  magnificent  way  in  which  the  young  Mormons  in  Idaho 
in  many  instances  rallied  to  my  support  and  worked  boldly  and  man- 
fully for  the  vindication  of  not  only  the  principle  which  thev  thought 
I  represented  in  national  affairs,  but  for  the  maintenance  ol  political 
freedom  within  the  Commonwealth. 

"  My  own  impression  is  that  the  church,  having  renounced  the  pur- 
pose of  dictating  to  its  members  in  political  affairs,  does  not,  as  a 
church,  now  seek  such  dictation,  and  that  the  fight  for  church  control 
and  the  fight  against  church  control,  as  it  was  formerly  waged,  are 
alike  forever  ended  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  A  ground  for  such  faith  is 
found  in  the  known  wisdom  of  the  Mormon  leaders  and  in  the  superb 
individual  strength  of  a  majority  of  its  followers. 

"  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world  the  Mormons  should  feel  a  devoted 
allegiance  to  certam  political  principles  now  under  vital  consideration 
in  this  country.  The  enfranchisement  of  mankind  is  dependent  upon 
a^  reversal  of  that  decree  which  has  gone  forth  in  all  the  lands  of 
civilization  in  behalf  of  the  gold  stanaard,  and  in  an  essential  sense 
the  inter-mountain  States  are  particularly  dependent  for  their  prog- 
ress upon  the  restoration  of  the  unlimited  right  of  silver  to  free  mint- 
age on  terms  of  equality  with  gold.  A  community  whose  entire  teach- 
ings and  experiences  Kave  tended  to  show  that  general  poverty  is  an 
unnecessary  condition  will  not  now  be  won  away  from  that  political 
doctrine  whose  effects  when  carried  into  law  will  be  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  toil,  the  giving  of  work  to  workers,  and  the  insur- 
ance of  proper  rewards  therefor. 

"  While  I  was  in  the  East  I  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  concerning 
Utah  and  the  surrounding  States,  where  the  Mormon  people  are  par- 
ticularly strong.  There  seems  to  be  an  impression  among  some  of 
the  gold-standard  advocates  and  some  Republican  politicians  that  the 
leaders  of  the  church  will  carry  Utah  and  Idaho  particularly,  and 
perhaps  other  States,  over  into  the  Republican  column  either  this 
year  or  in  1900.  I  have  invariably  exprCvSsed  the  belief  that  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Mormon  Church  will  make  no  such  attempt — ^that  they  will 
not  seek  to  coerce  their  followers,  and  that  the  followers  will  possess 
and  will  determinedly  exert  their  individual  freedom  to  carry  out  their 
views — and  that  under  these  circumstances  it  is  an  assured  fact  that, 
so  far  as  the  Monnon  people  are  concerned,  the  intermountain  States 
will  remain  in  the  ranks  of  bimetallism.  It  is  important  that  they 
should  thus  remain,  because  when  the  faith  shall  flee  from  us  I  doubt 
if  it  will  find  any  abiding  place  in  the  civilized  world.  The  enemies 
of  mankind,  of  the  American  people,  will  make  every  possible  effort 
to  subjugate  some  one  or  more  of  the  intermountain  States  in  the  hope 
to  use  it  as  a  horrible  example  for  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and 
South." 

Senator  McComas.  Is  that  part  of  your  opinion  which  you  are  now 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  No,  sir;  I  am  giving  this  as  the  opinion  of  the 
gentleman ;  what  he  said. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  give  the  part  you  are  now  reading  as  a 
part  of  your  opinion  ? 

Mr.  SicCoNNELL.  No,  sir.  My  opinion  is  the  gentleman  was  mis- 
taken in  this  respect. 
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Senator  McComas.  You  adopted  the  Mormon  part.  Are  you  now 
adopting  the  silver  part? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Not  yet.  , 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  not  read  any  part 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  There  are  just  a  few  lines  more. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  silver  part  and  the  Mormon  part  are  min- 
gled together. 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL.  There  are  only  a  few  lines  more. 

"  The  Republican  politicians  are  counting  upon  the  destruction  of 
the  present  silver  leaders  in  Congress,  and  they  will  bend  every 
energy  to  that  end.  But  it  is  with  absolute  faith  that  I  look  forward 
to  the  issue,  believing  in  the  will  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  inter- 
mountain  region,  and  knowing  that  Mormon  and  Gentile  alike  will 
assert  their  mdividual  choice  at  the  ballot  box  and  will  carry  their 
elections  for  human  liberty,  both  economic  and  political." 

Senator  Pettcs.  Who  wrote  that? 

Mr.  McConnell.  This  is  copied  from  an  interview  with  Senator 
Dubois  published  in  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  of  Mav  28, 1898. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  Mormon  bisnops  being  in  both 
political  parties  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  constancy  of  the 
Mormon  people  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  they  are  very  constant.  The  old  Mor- 
mons whom  I  fomid  in  the  southeastern  part  of  Idaho  who  were 
Democrats  before  the  test  oath  became  a  law  are,  many  of  them,  very 
rank  Democrats  yet,  so  much  so  that  if  the  platforms  or  the  candi- 
dates do  not  suit  them  they  will  stay  away  from  the  polls  rather 
than  vote  for  a  Republican. " 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  jDo  vou  know  whether  Mr.  Budge,  the  gentleman 
who  testified  here,  has  Been  beaten  in  his  own  county  tor  anv  political 
office? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  is  my  understanding  that  he  has  been. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  public  sentiment,  as  you  know  it,  in 
the  Mormon  counties,  regarding  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  McConnell.  The  great  oulk  of  the  Mormons  in  the  counties 
of  our  Slate  are  opposed  to  the  polygamous  relation.  But  a  very  small 
proportion  of  them  ever  practiced"  it.  A  good  many  of  our  Mormon 
people  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  old  people  who  went  to  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  early  days.  They  married  young,  as  a  rule.  They  courted 
their  wives  the  same  as  other  young  men  do,  and  the  man  who  loves 
his  wife  does  not  want  another  wife.  That  is  the  doctrine  with  them. 
And  even  among;  the  old  Mormons,  they  are  not  all  polygamists.  I 
remember  very  distinctly  a  conversation  with  ex-Congressman  Glenn, 
the  last  Democratic  Congressman  from  Idaho,  and  his  lady — his  wife. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  that  represent  public  sentiment? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  does.  Her  father  and  mother  were  Mor- 
mons— Mrs.  Glenn's  father  and  mother  were  Mormons.  His  name 
was  Jones.  And  after  they  had  been  living  several  years  in  Mont- 
pelier  and  had  accumulated  a  little  property,  Brigham  Young  came 
there  and  visited  them  and  dined  with  the  family.  At  dinner  he  said : 
'•  Brother  Jones,  you  are  now  getting  well  fixed  in  this  world's  goods. 
It  is  time  you  had  another  wife."    And  Mrs.  Jones  said:   "  Brother 
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Brigham,  we  came  here  poor;  we  worked  like  slaves  to  build  up  ojir 
home  and  accumulate  a  little  property;  and  if  Mr.  Jones  wants 
another  wife  he  can  take  her  and  go  with  her.  He  shall  not  bring  her 
here." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  ex-Congressman  Glenn — a  Mormon  or  a 
gentile  ? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  A  gentile.  His  wife  was  a  Mormon.  It  was  she 
who  told  me  this. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  any  relation  to  William  E.  Borah  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  am  his  father-in-law. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Do  you  know,  at  the  time  Senator  Heyburn  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  as  to  the  number  of  votes  he  received 
on  the  last  ballot  and  the  niunber  of  votes  that  Mr.  Borah  received  on 
the  last  ballot? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not  remember  the  entire  vote. 

Mr.  Van  C/Ott.  Do  you  remember  the  Mormon  votes  that  were 
received  by  each  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  were  they  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Heybym,  I  believe,  received  four  Mormon 
votes  and  Mr.  Borah  seven. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  aiw  interest  in  this  matter,  Mr.  McCon- 
nell,  other  than  as  a  citizen  of  Idaho  ?  I  refer  to  this  protest  against 
Mr.  Smoot. 

Mr.  McConnell.  My  entire  interest  is  as  a  citizen  of  Idaho.  I 
think  the  a^tation  of  this  question,  as  it  has  been  presented  to  the 
public,  has  damaged  our  State  both  morally  and  materially,  and  I  am 
interested  that  the  truth  should  be  brought  out.  If  there  are  guilty 
men,  let  them  be  punished. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  polygamy  is 
increasing  or  decreasing  in  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  It  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  evidence  have  you  of  that? 

Mr.  McConnell.  As  the  years  go  by  the  old  men  are  dying,  and 
the  old  ladies,  and  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  new  polygamous 
marriages  being  contracted.  I  have  very  good  evidence  of  that  fact, 
if  I  would  be  permitted  to  use  that  evidence 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Probably  not  just  at  present. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  we  want — evidence.  If  you  have  any- 
thing of  that  sort,  giv$  it. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  do  not  object,  Mr.  McConnell,  to  anything  Mr. 
Tayler  may  desire. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  evidence,  I  understand.  It  seems  to  be  of  a 
less  high  type  than  what  he  has  given  us,  according  to  his  own  view 
of  it. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  5,  1903.  I  have  the  expression  of  Senators  who  gave  their 
testimony — not  as  testimony,  but  as  gentlemen  and  Senator*? — in 
which  it  was  expressed  by  a  prominent  authority  as  follows: 

"  Various  causes  operated  to  cause  the  Mormons  to  abandon  polyg- 
amy. There  was  a  feeling  among  the  younger  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  " 
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The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  Governor,  whose  speech  are  you 
reading  from  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  That  of  Senator  Dubois. 

Senator  Dubois.  Wliat  year  was  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  1903. 

Senator  Dubois.  Before  some  committee? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  Senate. 

Senator  Dubois.  Oh,  a  speech  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  was  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Taylek.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  take  up  time  with  what  is 
in  the  Record  here. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  Record  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHJNG'roN.  We  have  in  the  record  here  what  Mr.  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Balderston  and  Mr.  Cobb  came  here  and  told  us  people  out 
there  had  told  them. 

Senator  McC'omas.  These  are  our  own  records. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  did  not  ask  for  this.    Mr.  Tayler  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  ask  for  this.  I  asked  for  evidence ;  double 
leaded,  emphasized  evidence;  that  is  what  I  have  been  waiting  for  all 
morning. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  have  had  here  the  opinions,  at  seox)nd  or 
third  hand,  of  a  great  many  people  in  Idaho. 

The  Chairman.  Will  it  not  be  satisfactorv  to  both  sides,  if  it  is 
material,  to  refer  to  the  Congressional  Record  by  page? 

Senator  McComas.  Neither  side  seems  to  want  it.  I  think  it  had 
better  go  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  it  had  better  ^  in.  It  will  be  much 
more  convenient  for  the  committee  to  have  it  embraced  in  its  own 
record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  it  go  in. 

Senator  Diiiois.  Personally,  I  should  like  to  have  it  go  in.  I  am 
very  proud  of  that  speech,  and  they  have  garbled  it  a  great  deal.  I 
should  like  to  have  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  A\niat  is  the  date  of  the  Record? 

Mr.  McConnell.  February  5,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  page? 

Mr.  McConnp:ll.  1853. 

The  Chairman.  The  remarks  of  Senator  Dubois  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McConnell.  In  the  Fifty-seventh  Congress,  second  session. 
There  was  a  running 

The  Chairman.  Ix^t  that  be  copied  and  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Maj'^  we  not  have  the  privilege  which  was 
accorded  the  other  side  of  putting  it  in  the  record? 

The  Chairman.  Very  well;  let  it  go  in.  But  do  not  take  the  time 
of  the  committee  to  read  it. 

Mr.  McConnell.  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  not  as  evidence,  but 
merelv  as  a  remark,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  remarks  made  by  Sen- 
ator f)ubois  at  that  time  had  a  great* deal  of  influence  and  weight  in 
our  recent  elections. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

[Congreeeioiml  Record,  February  6. 1906,  p.  1853,  et  seq.] 

"  Mr.  Dubois.  *  *  *  Various  causes  operated  to  cause  the  Mor- 
mons to  abandon  polygamy.    There  was  a  feeling  among  the  younger 
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members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  and  a  very  strong  feeling,  that 
polygamy  should  be  done  away  with.  So  here  was  this  pressure 
within  the  church  against  polygamy  and  the  pressure  by  the  Gov- 
ernment from  outside  the  church  against  polygamy.  In  1891,1  think 
it  was,  the  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  issued  a  manifesto  de<?lar- 
ing  that  thereafter  there  should  be  no  polygamous  marriages  anywhere 
in  the  Mormon  Church.  The  Mormons  were  then  called  together  in 
one  of  their  great  conferences,  where  they  meet  by  the  thousands. 
This  manifesto  was  issued  to  them  by  the  first  presidency,  which 
is  their  authority ;  was  submitted  to  them,  and  all  the  Mormon  people 
ratified  and  agreed  to  this  manifesto,  doing  away  with  polygamy 
thereafter. 

'*  The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Hale]  will  recall  that  I  came  here 
as  a  Senator  from  Idaho  shortly  after  that,  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Piatt]  will  recall  how  bitter  and  almost  intemperate 
I  was  in  my  language  before  his  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  House  in  the  denunciation  of  these  practices  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  But  after  that  manifesto  was  issued,  in  common  with  all 
of  the  Gentiles  of  that  section  who  had  made  this  fight,  we  said: 
*They  have  admitted  the  right  of  our  contention  and  say  now,  like 
children  who  have  been  unruly,  we  will  obey  our  parents  and  those 
who  have  a  right  to  guide  us;  we  will  do  those  things  no  more.' 
Therefore  we  could  not  maintain  our  position  and  continue  punishing 
them  luiless  it  was  afterwards  demonstrated  that  they  would  not 
comply  with  their  promise.  ' 

''After  a  few  years  in  Idaho,  where  the  fight  was  the  hottest  and 
the  thickest,  we  wiped  all  of  those  laws  from  our  statute  books  which 
aimed  directly  at  the  Mormon  people;  and  to-day  the  laws  on  the 
statute  books  of  Idaho  against  polygamy  and  kindred  crimes  are 
less  stringent  than  in  almost  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  I  live 
among  those  people;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Idaho  there  has  not 
been  a  polygamous  marriage  celebrated  since  that  manifesto  was 
issued,  and  I  have  yet  to  find  a  man  in  Idaho  or  anywhere  else  who 
will  say  that  a  polygamous  marriage  has  been  celebrated  anywhere 
since  the  issuance  of  that  manifesto. 

'*  Mr.  Hale.  Then,  it  must  follow  from  that,  as  the  years  go  by 
and  as  the  older  people  disappear,  polygamy  as  a  practice  will  bie 
practically  removed. 

"  Mr.  Dubois.  There  is  no  question  about  it ;  and  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  owing  to  the  active  part  which  we  took  in  that  fierce 
contest  in  Idaho,  I  with  others  who  had  made  that  fight  thought 
we  were  justified  in  making  this  promise  to  the  Mormon  people. 
We  had  no  authority  of  law,  but  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to 
assure  them  that  those  older  men  who  were  living  in  the  polyg- 
amous relation,  who  had  growing  families  which  tney  had  reared 
and  were  rearing  before  the  manifesto  was  issued,  and  at  a  time 
when  they  thought  they  had  a  right  under  the  Constitution  to 
enter  into  polygamous  relation — that  those  older  men  and  women 
and  their  children  should  not  be  disturbed;  that  the  polygamous 
man  should  be  allowed  to  support  his  numerous  wives  and  their 
children.  The  polygamous  relations,  of  course,  should  not  continue, 
but  we  would  not  compel  a  man  to  turn  his  families  adrift.    We 

Eromised  that  the  older  ones,  who  had  contracted  those  relations 
efore  the  manifesto  was  issued,  w^ould  not  be  persecuted  b^  \3w^ 
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Gentiles;  that  time  would  be  given  for  them  to  pass  away,  but 
that  the  law  would  be  strenuously  enforced  against  any  polygamous 
marriage  which  might  be  contracted  in  the  future." 

*  nt  m  *  *  *  * 

"  Mr.  Hale.  Does  the  Senator  think — and  he  has  large  intelli- 
gence about  this  and  near-by  States  and  Territories — that  a  like 
condition  affecting  the  church  and  its  sway  and  its  influence  and 
the  allegiance  to  it  exists  to-day  to  any  extent  in  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona  as  it  does  in  Idaho — not  the  practice  of  polygamy  by  polyg- 
amous marriage  in  the  future,  but  trie  deep-seated,  overruling  law 
and  control  of  the  Mormon  Church,  which  the  Senator  has  •  so 
well  described  in  Idaho?  Does  he  think  that  condition  exists  to 
a  more  or  less  degree  in  the  two  Territories  which  are  the  subjects 
of  this  discussion? 

"  Mr.  Dubois.  It  exists  in  those  two  Territories  in  exactly  the 
same  degree  that  it  exists  in  Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Idaho,  and  every 
other  place  where  there  are  Mormon  people. 

"  Mr.  BEVERmcE.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  a  question  ? 

"  Mr.  Dubois.  Certainly. 

"  Mr.  Beveridge.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether  or  not  there 
is  on  the  statute  books  of  either  of  these  Territories  any  law  in 
force  at  present  against  polygamy? 

"  Mr.  Dubois.  1  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  care. 

"  Mr.  Be\tridge.  I  should  be  glad  to  have  the  information  if 
the  Senator  has  it.     I  do  care. 

"  Mr.  DuBc^is.  I  have  stated  as  plainly  as  I  can  that  there  is  not  any 
polygamy.  So  what  is  the  use  of  having  a  law  against  something  that 
does  not  exist  ? 

"  Mr.  Beveridge.  The  question  is,  then,  AMiat  is  the  use  of  putting 
in  tli(»  bill  a  prohibition  against  polygamous  marriages? 

"  Mr.  Dum)is.  There  is  not  any  particular  use.  If  my  statement 
on  that  point  is  not  true,  of  course  none  of  my  statements  are  true. 
I  mean  my  statement  that  polygamous  marriages  are  not  sanctioned 
or  contracted  by  the  Mormon  Church. 

''  Mr.  AVarrex.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me? 

"  The  President  pro  tempore.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  AVyoming? 

"  Mr.  Di  ijois.  Ye<. 

"  Mr.  Warren.  I  have  no  desire  to  correct  the  Senator  in  his  state- 
ments regarding  Mormon  Church  afl'airs  or  the  Mormon  people  in 
Idaho,  nor  do  I  desire  to  define  conditions  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico; 
but  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  experience  of  thirty-five  years  in  Wyo- 
ming I  have  known  no  difference  between  the  Mormon  Church  and 
any  other  church  so  far  as  j)()litics  have  bec^n  concerned  or  the  part  the 
Mormon  people  have  taken  in  political  affairs.  If  at  any  time  there 
has  been  a  political  condition  there  that  has  caused  those  seeking  or 
those  enjoying  oflice  to  show  subser^'ience  to  the  Mormon  Church  or  to 
unduly  ask  that  church's  influenc<\  I  do  not  know  of  it.. 

"  We  all  know  that  other  churches— the  Pre.sbyterian,  the  Metho- 
dist, the  Catholic,  and  all  the  great  denominations — have  a  certain 
influence  in  elections,  great  or  small  according  as  they  predominate 
in  different  localities;  and  our  experience  in  Wyoming  has  been  that 
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the  Mormon  people  stand  exactly  as  the  people  of  other  religious 
faiths  in  regard  to  politics  and  the  exercise  of  their  suffrage. 

"  The  Mormons  of  Wyoming  never  have  been  polygamists,  havfe 
not  been  an  indolent  or  an  immoral  people,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
been  and  are  industrious,  moral,  frugal,  and  thrifty^  and  are  a  desir- 
able and  good  class  of  citizens.  If  there  are  Mormon  settlements  in 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  if  these  settlements  inci'ease,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Mormons  there  will  form  the  same  desirable  class 
or  citizens  as  we  find  them  in  Wyoming." 

"  Mr.  Rawlins.  *  *  *  The  Mormon  Church  had  maintained 
the  institution  and  practice  of  polygamy.  In  Utah  it  had  held 
absolute  dominion  politically  in  local  affairs.  Party  politics  were 
church  and  antichurch.  But  in  1890,  for  various  reasons,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Mormon  Church,  almost  if  not  quite  professing  to 
speak  by  divine  authority,  proclaimed  to  the  Mormon  people  and 
to  the  world  that  there  should  be  a  cessation  of  the  practice  oi  polyg- 
amy, and  that  the  hand  of  the  church  would  be  taken  out  of  political 
matters,  and  that  the  Mormon  people,  like  other  people,  would  be 
free  to  exercise  their  own  preferences  in  regard  to  politics  and  polit- 
ical parties. 

"  This  solemn  declaration  was  affirmed  and  approved  by  a  Mor- 
mon conference,  embracing  all  the  organizations  oi  the  church.  The 
non-Mormons  in  Utah  accepted  that  pledge  as  one  mad^  in  good 
faith,  and  those  who  had  been  violently  opposed  to  the  Mormon 
Church  and  polygamy  withdrew  opposition  to  the  admission  of  Utah 
to  the  Union  as  a  State. 

"  So  when  I  presented  the  bill  to  the  House,  Utah,  by  reason  of  her 
population  ana  her  wealth  being  otherwise  entitled  to  admission, 
Congress  enacted  the  necessary  legislation  and  Utah  came  into  the 
Union  as  a  State. 

"  Now,  it  is  true  that  old  polygamous  relations  have,  in  a  way,  been 
maintained.  I^erhaps  in  some  few  instances,  very  exceptional  and 
rare,  tliere  have  been  in  Utah  and  elsewhere,  by  Mormons,  polygamous 
marriages  contracted.  Perhaps  that  pledge  made  by  the  Mormon 
Church  in  regard  to  polygamy  has,  as  fiilly  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  view  of  all  the  conditions,  been  complied  with;  but 
men  possessed  of  political  power  and  influence,  in  spite  of  any  pledge 
to  the  contrary,  are  not  likely  to  surrender  that  power.  It  seems  not 
to  be  human  nature.  The  Mormon  leaders  during  the  Territorial 
days  held  political  power  and  dominion.  While  they  said  to  the 
Mormon  people,  '  You  are  free  to  make  your  political  preference, 
to  vote  as  you  please,'  these  leaders  were  subjected  to  importunities 
by  politicians,  or  perhaps  by  parties  in  some  instances,  by  persons 
aspiring  to  political  office,  to  employ  that  influence  in  their  behalf. 
That  has  been  our  trouble  in  Utah,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  our 
trouble  in  Utah." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  any  new  polygamous  marriages- 
in  Idaho  since  the  manifesto  was  issued  in  1890? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  question.  You 
are  from  Latah  County,  I  believe? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Jackson,  on  pages  213  and  214  of  volume 
2  of  the  record,  testified  in  this  way : 
8— VOL  2—06  M 83 
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''  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  actual  fact  is,  because  I  am  getting  this 
information  from  conversations  with  the  Republican  leaders  who 
were  favorable  to  Governor  Morrison,  and  tliey  said  lo  me  that 
Ijatah  County  had  l>een  instructed  for  (Jovenior  Morrison.  What 
the  actual  fact  is — what  the  resolution  of  the  county  convention  may 
have  been — I  do  not  know." 

Now,  can  you  t^»ll  us  whether  that  is  a  fact?  Did  Latah  instruct 
for  Morrison^ 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  I  was  not  present  at  the  convention,  but  it  was 
my  nndei-standing  that  Latah  County  was  not  instructed  for  Mor- 
rison. But  Congressman  Frentrh  is  here,  and  he  can  give  you  the 
exact  facts. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTox.  You  said  in  general  terms  that  there  had  been 
a  discussion  of  a  good  many  constitutional  amendments  in  Tdaho, 
did  you  not?  Did  those  amendments  relate  to  polygamy  or  the  test 
oath,  or  to  other  matters? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  To  other  nuitters. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  That  is  all. 
sThe  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler.  have  j-ou  any  questions  to  ask? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  McConnell,  you  say  that  no  plural  marriages 
have  occurred  in  Idaho 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL.  To  my  knowledge 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  your  knowledge  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  far  do  you  live  from  the  region  where  plural 
marriages  would  ocrur  if  they  did  occur? 

Mr.  McConnell.  By  plural  marriages  I  mean  in  the  Mormon 
Church.  There  are  occasional  plural  marriages  outside  of  the  Mor- 
mon C^hurch. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  about  those? 

Mr.  McC'ONNELL.  I  know  of  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  do  Jiot  know  of  any  inside  or  outside  in  the 
Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  plural  marriag:e,  so  far  as  your  knowledge 
goes,  is  practiced  in  Idaho  only  by  gentiles. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  do  not  know  that  only  by  hearsay. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  but  you  do  not  know  of  any  plural  marriages  in 
the  Mormon  Church,  by  hearsay  even? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Only  since  this  testimony  has  been  brought  out 
here — sinc^  I  have  seen  it  printed. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  hear  your  answer  to  Mr.  Tayler's  inquiry 
as  to  how  far  you  live  from  the  locality. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  just  going  to  ask  that  that  question  be  answered. 

Mr.  McC/ONNELL.  Kcally,  I  could  not  give  you  the  distance;  but  it 
is  250  or  300,  maybe  500,  iiiiles. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  from  your  town  to 
the  heart  of  the  Mornum  region  of  Idaho  ? 

Senator  McComas.  Bear  Lake. 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  would  take  twenty-four  hours ;  more  than  that, 
l>erhaps. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thirty-six  hours? 

Mr.  McCx>NNELL.  Thirtv-six,  I  think. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  practically  you  are  about  as  far  from  the  Mor- 
mon part  of  Idaho  as  from  here  to  Omaha  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Practically? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  so  far  as  time  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  that  the  Mormon  people  in  Idaho  are  the 
best  people  in  it,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  McConxell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTien  did  they  cease  to  be  tlie  best  people  in  it? 
There  was  a  time  when  they  were,  you  said. 

Mr.  McConxell.  Among  the  best 

Mr.  Tayler.  No.  I  did  not  understand  you  to  say  that.  I  under- 
stood you  to  say  they  were  the  best  people  there. 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  I  should  like  to  have  it  read  by  the  stenographer, 
if  I  said  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  the  others  were  a  poker-playing  people. 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  I  said  that  concerning  the  legislature,  not  the 
people;  the  members  of  the  legislature. 

Air.  Tayler.  Let  us  say  the  legislature,  then.  Your  language  re- 
fen'ed  to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  Solely  to  the  people  I  met  in  the  Idaho  legisla- 
ture in  1882. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  1882  ?  At  that  time  the  Mormon  members  were  the 
best  members,  morally  and  generally  sj^eaking? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  Taking  it  as  a' whole. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.    When  did  that  cease  to  be  true 

Mr.  McCoxxell.  The  Mormon  members 

Mr.  Tayt-er.  That  the  Mormons  were  the  best  people  in  the  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  There  are  Mormons  in  the  Idaho  legislature 
to-day- 


Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly- 


Mr.  McCoxxELL.  And  observation  will  reveal  to  anyone  who  has 
the  time  or  the  interest  to  look  it  up,  that  they  will  pay  attention  to 
their  business  more  closely  and  will  be  farther  away  from  inmiorality 
than  the  entire  mass  of  the  gentiles.  While  the  majority  of  all  the 
members  will  be  good,  yet  there  will  be  men  elected  from  certain 
counties  who  have  not  that  moral  restraint  thrown  around  them  that 
we  would  expect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  even  now  the  average  Mormon  is  a  better  man 
and  a  better  legislator  than  the  average  gentile  in  the  Idaho  legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  McCoxxell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that,  as  a  matter  of  government,  your  view  would 
be  served  if  the  Mormons  controlled  the  legislatui-e  absolutely? 

Mr.  McCoxxell.  If  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  my  question  was  ri^t  clear. 

Mr.  McCoxxell.  It  may  be  to  you,  but  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that,  according  to  your  view,  the  public  good  would 
be  served  if  they  were  all  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCoxxell.  So  far  as  morals  are  concerned,  yes;  but  not  so 
far  as  the  benefit  of  the  State  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why? 
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Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Because  one  portion  of  the  State,  as  I  have  hith- 
erto informed  you,  is  so  remote  from  the  other  that  our  business 
interests  they  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  it  is  only  a  mere  matter  of  geography  that 
suggests  the  impropriety  of  having  all  the  members  of  the  legislature 
Mormons  ? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Yes ;  a  general  knowledge  of  business  affairs. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Otherwise  it  would  make  for  righteousness  if  the 
Mormons  were  in  control?  [A  pause.]  It  will  take  you  too  long 
to  answer  that  question.  You  say  that  you  were  a  kind  of  honorary 
member  of  the  legislature  in  1882 — that  is,  you  had  a  place  at  a  desk 
on  the  floor.     Is  that  right  ?     Was  that  the  time  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  was  at  that  time  president  of  the  Oregon  State 
senate. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oregon  State  what? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Oregon  State  senate.  Oregon  had  not  any  lieu- 
tenant governor.  I  was  president  of  the  senate,  and  as  such  I  was 
honored  by  being  granted  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the  Idaho 
council. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  that  time  a  proposition  was  before  the  legislature 
of  Idaho  making  a  certain  qualification  for  what — suffrage? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  office  ? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Suffrage. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Intending  to  disqualify  a  person  who  was  living  in 
polygamy? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  xVnd  you  suggested  to  a  Mormon — was  it  a  Mormon 
who  sat  next  to  you  ? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  that  ought  to  be  amended  by  adding  to  it  any 
person  who  was  guilty  of  illicit  intercourse.     Is  that  the  thought? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  I  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  your  view  that  that  was  the  way  it  ought  to  be 
amended  ? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Not  my  view. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  enacted  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  amended  in  that  way? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  I  suggested  this  as  a  test  of  the  good  faith  of 
these  men,  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  really  working  in  the  inter- 
est of  good  morals. 

Mr.  Tayij=:r.  So  that,  according  to  your  view,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  an  ordinary  case  of  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion, such  as  might  occur  in  aiiv  community,  and  a  cas(>,  of  polygamous 
cohabitation,  i  ou  distinguish  not  at  all  between  those  two  acts,  do 
you? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  you  do. 

Mr.  MgConnell.  Yas. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  could  you  test  the  good  faith?  What  is  your 
distinction? 

Mr.  MgConnell.  My  distinction  is  that  a  man  who  takes  a  girl 

as  a  plural  wife  and  provides  for  her  and  her  children  is  far  more 

honorable  than  the  man  who  seduces  his  neighbor's  daughter  or 

wife  and  then  abandons  her  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Tatlkr.  Then,  as  a  moral  act,  there  is  a  distinction  and  a 
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difference  between  the  two.  As  a  moral  act  you  make  a  distinction 
between  the  two? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Now,  this  was  intended  to  deal  not  with  the  subject 
of  punishment  for  an  inmioral  act,  but  with  the  subject  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

Mr.  McCoNNEix..  It  carried  punishment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  mean  that  there  was  ever  a  law  in  Idaho 
against  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  There  is  a  law  against  bigamy  and  lewd  cohabi- 
tation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  let  us  not  get  away  from  the  point.  This  pro- 
posed act  intended  to  disfranchise  persons  who  were  guilty  of  polyga- 
mous cohabitation.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  merely  after  your  point  of  view  on  this  general 
subject. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  distinguish  between  an  act  which  is  merely 
immoral  and  criminal  and  one  which  is  not  only  immoral  and 
criminal,  but  is  also  done  because,  according  to  the  view  of  the  person 
who  does  it,  he  does  it  because  of  an  obligation,  which  God  has  laid 
upon  him  and  which  no  law  of  the  land  can  dissolve  or  interfere 
with? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  noi  discover  a  very  different  sense  of  pro- 
priety that  would  suggest  that  you  should  disfi'anchise  a  man  who 
puts  that  kind  of  an  obligation  above  the  law,  as  compared  with  an 
act  which  is  merely  immoral,  such  as  occurs  in  any  community? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  stated  in  my  testimony  that  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  Bishop  Robinson  I  said  I  was  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
would  be  the  proper  thing  to  disfranchise  all  adulterers;  that  I 
was  a  Gentile,  and  we  believed  that  polygamy  was  bigamy  or  adul- 
ter}', but  I  thought  it  was  class  legislation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  thought  it  was  class  legislation  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes,  sir;  it  occurred  to  me  as  such. 

Mr.  Tai-ler.  You  thouglit  it  was  class  legislation  to  say  that  a 
man  who  did  that  act  in  defiance  of  law,  because  he  said  he  was  above 
the  law,  should  be  disfranchised.     Is  that  your  view  ? 

Mr.  McCx)NNELL.  The  man  who  does  the  other  is  defying  the  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he? 

Mr.  McCoNNEU..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  he  does  it  because  he  is  above  the  law 
and  the  law  does  not  speak  to  him  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  He  does  it  because  he  does  not  think  he  will  be 

caught  at  it.  .    ,  i-i   j 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  Do  you  understand  he  does  it  because  God 
Almighty  approves  it? 

MrV  McConnell.  No,  sir.  ... 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  he  does  it,  and  does  it  in  ^ite 
of  the  law,  b^ause*^  the  law  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  his  free- 
dom, and  he  protests  against  it? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  that  the  man  who  does  something  con- 
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scientioiisly,  believing  that  it  is  the  law  of  God,  and  that  he  carries 
into  effect  what  he  deems  the  mandate  of  Providence,  is  far  more 
honorable  than  the  man  who  goes  out  and  betrays  a  confiding  woman 
and  abandons  her  to  the  scorn  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know;  but  we  are  talking  now  of  the  matter  of 
suffrage  and  of  government.  We  are  talking  of  the  right  to  vote — 
the  right  to  participate  in  government.  Do  you  think  a  man  who 
holds  himselr  above  the  law,  who  declares  that  he  recognizes  and 
obeys  obligations  with  respect  to  matters  that  are  above  the  eyes  of 
all  laws,  ought  to  participate  in  government — make  laws? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  If  he  persists  in  violating  the  law  we  do  not  per- 
mit him  to  partake  in  the  goverrmient  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  he  persists? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix..  !No  polygamist  to-day  has  the  right  to  vote  or 
hold  office  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  do  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  perhaps  it  may  be.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  vote.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  are  a  prominent  Republican  of  Idaho.  Did  you 
ever  hear  of  William  Budge? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL  (after  a  pause).  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hesitate  because  you  could  not  bring  your 
memory  quickly  to  bear  upon  his  identity  ? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  I  hesitated  as  to  voting.  I  do  not  know  really 
who  registers  down  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  only  asked  you  if  vou  have  ever  known  of  William 
Budge? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  I  do  know  Sir.  Budge. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  known  him  well  for  years? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  lie  is  a  very  prominent  Republican,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir;  in  his  county. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  not  the  leading  Republican  Mormon  of  the 
State  !f 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  he  would  aspire  to  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  he  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  a  while  ago  in  your  direct  examination, 
"  Let  a  man  who  violates  the  law  be  punished."  You  never  undox- 
took  to  punish  William  Budge? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not  live  in  that  county.  I  live  500  miles 
away. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  it  is  like  the  tariff  question,  a  local  one? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  If  you  will  permit  me,  or  the  committee  will,  I 
will  refer  to  the  opinion  a.s  expressed  by  gentlemen  who  are  familiar 
with  this  subject  as  to  what  the  conditions  were  in  Idaho  w^hen  it  was 
admitted  as  a  State,  or  I  will  do  it  in  my  own  language. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  suggest  to  you  that  the  question  was  if  you 
knew  William  Budge? 

Mr.  McCoNNEiJ..  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Now  wait  for  another  question.  Is  there  a  fur- 
ther question,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tatler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  his  being  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  McCioNMELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  known  of  it  for  years! 
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Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Not  personally. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh. 

Mr.  McCoNNKLL.  I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  was  getting  at  I  was  not  asking  for 
any  more  intimate  knowledge  of  it  than  that.  You  have  never 
heard  of  anybody  denying  him  the  right  to  vote? 

Mr.  McCoNNMj..  I  have  never  heard  of  the  methods  employed  in 
those  counties. 

Mr.  Taylee.  Have  vou  ev«r  heard  of  his  being  denied  the  right  to 
vote? 

Mr.  McCoNNEi^.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  in  either  legislative  body  when  you  were 
governor  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  He  was  in  the  senate  later  on  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  No  objection  was  made,  as  you  understand  it,  to  his 
sitting  in  the  Senate? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Although  the  constitution  in  specific  tenns  forbids 
and  disoualifias  a  polvgamist  from  holding  office? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  T^es,  sir. 

Senator  Dunois.  Did  you  api>oint  him  a  ivgeiit  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, (jovernor? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r:  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  When  did  vou  appoint  him  regent  of  the  Univer- 
sitv? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  perhaps  1895:  I  am  not  suiv. 

The  Chairman.  1895? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  a  i)olvgamist  at  that  time,  as  vou  under- 
stood? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not  i*emember  whether  I  understoo<l  at  that 
time  he  was  or  was  not.  I  never  knew  who  those  polygamists  were 
until  this  recent  agitation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  there  may  be  lots  mort^  of  them  of  whom  you 
have  not  heard  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  when  did  you  fii-st  hear 
that  he  was  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  T  could  not  positively  state  when.  T  am  not  sure 
about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  known  that  he  has  been  a  polyga- 
mist, and  that  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  he  was  a  polyga- 
mist, and  had  been  for  many  years? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  it  distinctly 
charged  that  he  was  a  polygamist  until  this  agitation  a  year  or  so  ago 
came  up. 

The  Chairman.  You  knew  nothing  about  it  before  that? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  never  inquired. 

The  Chairman.  No  ;  that  is  not  the  question. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  knew  nothing  about  it. 
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The  Chairman.  You  knew  nothing  about  the  general  speech  of  the 
people  in  regard  to  that  subject? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  knew  the  general 
oxpression  of  the  people  that  he  was  a  Mormon. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  about  being  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Or  a  polygamist. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  nothing  further. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  Mr.  Budge  ever  in  the  State  senate  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  he  was.    I  think  he  was  elected. 

Senator  McComas.  He  so  testified. 

Mr.  McCoNNEiiL.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  held  any  public  offices  besides  those  you 
have  mentioned  ? 

Mr. McCoNNEiiL.  Havel? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  McC/ON^ELL.  I  do  not  remember. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  you  not  appointed  Indian  inspector? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;   I  was  appointed  Indian  inspector. 

Senator  Ditbois.  AVhen  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  In  189G,  I  believe. 

Senator  Dubois.  By  whom? 

Mr.  McC/ONNELL.  President  McKinley. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  long  did  you  serve  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Four  years.  J  was  also  president  of  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Congress  two  sessions.     I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  the  Democratic  platform  with  you? 

Mr.  McCoNNELT..  The  one  to  which  I  referred.  Would  you  like  to 
take  it? 

Mr.  AVoRTUiN(;ix)N.  Is  that  the  one  with  the  antipolygamy  resolu- 
tion in  it,  or  the  oue  without  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELi..  It  has  th<»-  antipolygamy  plank,  but  not  the 
sheep  plank. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  antipolygamy  plank. 
•  Mr.  McOjnneij..  Yes,  sir;    I  have  read  it  many  times  to  our 
people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  it  is  not  the  antipolygamy  plank  that  was 
eliminated,  but  the  sheep  plank. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  was  the  sheep  plank. 

Mr.  Mc(k>NNELL.  The  sheep  plank. 

Senator  Di  bois.  The  antipolygamy  plank  is  short. 

Mr.  McCoNNEij..  I  will  read  it: 

"  We  demand  thci  extermination  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabi- 
tation within  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  political  affairs.  We  pledge  the  Democratic 
party  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will  effectually  suppress  such  evils.'* 

Senator  Di'boih.  It  was  on  account  of  that  plank  tnat  the  Mormons 
Voted  against  the  Democratic  party? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that.  A  gre^t  many 
Democrats  voted  against  their  ])arty  in  the  last  election. 

Senator  Dubois.    I  mean  Mormons? 

Mr.  MrCoNNELL.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  tiiat  it  was  only  on 
account  of  this,  because  we  have  very  good  DeuKKirats  in  our  county 
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who  have  always  voted  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  who  did  not  vote 
this  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  mean  Mormon  Democrats.  Is  it  not  a  well- 
recognized  fact  that  Mormon  Democrats  refused  to  indorse  that 
plar^  in  the  various  county  conventions? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.   I  think  they  did.     That  is  my  information. 

Senator  Dubois.  On  account  of  that  plank  they  voted  against  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor?  I  mean  the  Mormons;  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  gentiles. 

Mr.  McCoN>ELL.  I  do  not  think  so  entirely.  I  think  your  asser- 
tion that  they  were  all  criminals  had  more  to  do  with  it  than  this 
plank. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  personal.  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 
I  did  not  know  you  had  used  that  letter.  I  was  not  a  candidate  for 
office.     I  was  not  running  for  any  office. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  was  aware  of  that.  I  was  not,  either.  You 
told  me  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  they  could  not  vote  against  me. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  They  could  not  do  what? 

Senator  Dubois.  They  could  not  vote  against  me.  Is  it  not  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Mormon  delegates  who  comprised  the  large  num- 
ber of  the  Democratic  convention  stated  openly  that  we  would  lose 
every  Mormon  vote  if  we  put  that  plank  in  our  platform?  We  had 
two  debates  over  it. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  was  not  in  the  Mormon  counties  at  all  during 
the  campaign. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  a  matter  of  current  history  that  the  Mormons 
voted  against  the  Democratic  party,  and  announced  they  would,  on 
account  of  that  plank. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  is  a  nuitter  of  record  that  they  did  not  vote 
against  the  Democratic  party.  They  kept  from  voting  at  all.  I  have 
the  record  here. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  in  those  Mor- 
mon counties? 

.Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Two  years,  except  to  go  through  on  the  railroad. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  never  did  live  down  there? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL..  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  never  went  through  there  except  on  busine^ss, 
political  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Ditbois.  You  never  stayed  any  considerable  length  of  time 
in  any  particular  locality  there  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dr  bois.  You  went  there  the  same  as  I  go  to  North  Idaho, 
about  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELii.  I  went  there  more  than  you  do  to  northern 
Idaho,  because  when  I  made  the  tour  lecturing  through  that  country 
it  took  me  quite  a  considerable  length  of  time 

Senator  Dtltbois.  Tliat  was  a  gocS  many  years  ago? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  that  was  in  1894;  1893  and  1894. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  not  had  occasion  to  go  there  in  the  last 
few  years? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  I'ecess  until  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  55  minutas  a.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  J.  McCONNELIr-Continned. 

Wii^iAM  J.  McCdnnell,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  que^stions  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Ye^s,  sir;  a  few.  Mr.  McConnell,  have  you  been  in 
a  favorable  position  to  have  heard  if  any  new  polygamous  marriages 
have  taken  place  in  Idaho  since  the  manifesto  in  1890? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Was  tliere  any  public  sentiment  in  Idaho  in  refer- 
ence to  the  prosecution  of  simply  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  understood  and  agreed  when  we  adopted 
our  State  constitution  and  were  admitted  to  statehood,  that  these  old 
Mormons  who  had  plural  families  would  be  allowed  to  support  their 
wives  and  children  without  molestation.  It  was  agreed  by  all  parties, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  that  they  shouldbe  allowed  to  drift 
along.  We  could,  under  the  law,  have  prosecuted  these  people  and 
perhaps  have  sent  them  to  jail.  We  could  doubtless  have  broken  up 
these  families,  but  we  felt  it  better  that  these  men  should  be  allowed 
to  support  these  old  women  and  these  children  than  to  further  perse- 
cute them. 

If  the  committee  will  refer  to  the  remarks  made  by  Senator  Dubois, 
which  are  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  on  the  same  day  that 
these  other  remarks  of  his  were  made,  you  will  find  that  he  explains 
that  very  clearly.  Although  there  was  no  law  for  us  to  do  this,  it  w^ 
tacitly  understood  by  everyone  that  we  would  let  this  go  until  it  would 
die  out. 

My  reason  for  thinking  I  would  have  known  there  were  plural 
marriages  had  they  occurred  since  this  time  is  that  there  are  gentile 
families  all  througli  these  counties.  There  are  just  as  pure,  honorable 
Christian  women  in  those  counties  as  there  are  in  any  place  in  the 
world ;  and  while  a  man  may  not  hear  ev^erything  that  happens  in  a 
neighbor's  family,  our  wivas  usually  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
little  villages  where  we  live.  All  our  towns  in  Idaho  outside  of  two 
or  three  are  small.  In  fact,  those  I  refer  to  are  not  lar^e;  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  girl  to  go  from  one  of  mose  towns 
and  contract  a  plural  marriage  or  any  other  kind  of  marriage,  and 
come  back  and  ^  to  keeping  house  and  raising  a  family  without 
everybody  knowing  it;  and  if  this  thing  had  been  carrieci  out,  not 
only  these  women  I  refer  to  but  the  ministers  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations who  are  located  there  would  have  known  it.  It  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  bring  women  from  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana 
to  educate  our  people  as  to  what  is  morality.  There  are  plenty  of 
women  in  Idaho  able  to  get  on  the  stump  and  willing  to  get  on  it  and 
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denounce  anv  immorality  of  that  character.  We  would  not  have  had 
to  wait  until  this  investigation  occurred  to  find  this  out. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  explain  why  the  Gentile  Democrats  in 
Latay  County  did  not  support  their  ticket? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  They  did  not  support  the  ticket  because  they 
thought  Mr.  Dubois  was  not  a  Democrat.  The  campaign  was  con- 
ducted on  what  was  called  a  paramount  issue.  No  national  politics 
were  referred  to.  The  tariff  was  not  referred  to.  None  of  the  prom- 
inent issues  which  we  took  up  as  Republicans  was  mentioned  in  their 
speeches. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  that  was  true  in  other  parts 
of  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  think  it  was,  sir.  I  canvassed  several  counties, 
and  I  never  heard  of  politics  being  injected  into  Mormon  speeches 
except  the  Mormon  issue. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  the  ministers  of  other  churches  in  Idaho  take 
any  part  in  politics? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  They  do,  sir.  A  minister  was  the  Democratic 
nominee  for  Congress,  and  made  a  campaign  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  the  present 
governor  of  Idaho,  Frank  R.  Gooding? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Gentile  or  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  He  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  always  been  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  Yes ;  he  lias  always  been. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  acquainted  with  Mr.  Turner,  who  has 
been  called  here  the  "  father  of  tlie  sugar-bounty  bill  ?  " 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Mormon  or  a  Grentile? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  He  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  always  been? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes;  he  has  always  been.  At  least,  I  have  never 
heard  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Something  has  been  said  here  about  a  challenge 
made  during  that  campaign,  Mr.  McConnell — a  challenge  in  which 
Mr.  Borah  was  concerned — that  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  IVfcCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Borah,  in  a  speech  he  made  at  Wallace,. 
Idaho,  on  October  6  last,  made  the  following  remarks.  I  have  them 
here,  as  he  t>elegraphed  them  this  morning.  I  made  a  request  that 
his  remarks  be  telegraphed  for,  so  that  I  would  get  them.  I  remem- 
bered  his  challenge. 

The  Chairman.  If  vou  have  them.  Witness,  go  on  with  them. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  (lleading:) 

"  I  say  that  if  Senator  DuhSis  can  find  a  single  man  living  in  polyg- 
amy in  this  State  who  has  contracted  a  plural  marriage  since  the  issue 
of  the  manifesto  of  October  6,  1890,  and  will  file  a  complaint  and 
furnish  the  evidence,  that  I  will  find  the  court  and  the  law  to  punish 
him;  and  if  he  (Dubois)  desires,  I  will  volunteer  to  prosecute  the  case 
to  conviction." 

He  says : 

"  This  was  from  the  Wallace  speech  of  October  19,  publishfi^L  va^ 
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full  in  the  Wallace  Press.  Dubois  has  never  replied,  and  I  am  still 
waiting  to  take  action  whenever  he  files  his  complaint.  This  same 
<jhallenge  was  extended  to  Henry  Heitfeld  and  Clay,  candidates  for 
Congress,  in  my  speech  at  Nez  P'erces,  October  28." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Heitfeld  was  the  candidate  for  governor  and 
Clav  was  the  candidate  for  Congress? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

The  Chair^ian.  I  understood  you  to  say.  Witness,  that  when  Idaho 
was  admitted  it  was  agreed  that  those  who  had  formed  i)olygamous 
relations  previous  to  that  time  might  continue  those  relations  undis- 
turbed? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  That  was  the  agreement. 

The  CfiAiRMAN.  And  take  care  of  their  wives  and  children? 

Mr.  McCoNNEi.L.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  also  agreed,  as  a  part  of  that  understand- 
ing, that  vhey  might  continue  to  mcrease  their  families  at  liberty? 

Mr.  McCoxNELL.  There  was  no  written  agreement  in  any  part  of 
this. 

The  CiJAiRMAN.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Rut  it  was  tacitly  understood. 

The  Chairman.  Tacitly  understood  also  that  they  might  cohabit 
with  these  wives  and  increase  their  families? 

Mr.  McCoNNEiJ..  It  was  tacitly  understood  that  they  would  in 
some  case:>. 

The  Chaholxn.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tavi.er.  Which  cases? 

Mr.  McCoNNixL.  Those  who  were  young. 

Mr.  Tayi.ek.  Young? 

Mr.  Mc  Con  NELL.  Yes;  the  younger  members. 

Mr.  Taylkk.  Yon  said  in  your  direct  examination  that  it  was 
understood  that  these  old  men  might  care  for  their  old  women? 

Mr.  Mc  Con  NELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  not  quite  a  frank  answer,  was  it? 

Mr.  McC()Nni:ll.  It  was  a  frank  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  the  whole  truth,  or  are  you  correcting  your 
iinswcr  to  Senatcu*  Burrows,  that  all  of  these  polygamous  husbands 
should  go  on  and  live  in  the  relation 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  might 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wait  until  I  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  relation  of  husband  to  their  several  wives,  and 
rear  their  families,  have  new  children  by  their  several  wives?  Was 
that  understood  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  When  it  was  understood  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  can  not  answer  the  question  I  should  like  to 
have  you  say  so. 

Mr!  McCoNNELL.  Please  allow  me  to  answer  in  my  own  way. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  I^t  the  witness  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Tay'Ler.  I  want  him  to  answer  this  question.  Can  you  answer 
that  question  categorically? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  \Miat  do  you  mean  by  categorically  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes  or  no  is  supposed  to  be  a  categorical  answer.  Can 
you  answer  the  last  question  categorically? 

The  Chaikman.  The  reporter  will  read  Mr.  Tayler's  question. 
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The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Was  it  the  whole  truth,  or  are  you  correcting  your 
answer  to  Senator  Burrows,  that  all  of  these  polygamous  husbands 
should  go  on  and  live  in  the  relation  of  husband  to  their  several  wives, 
and  rear  families,  have  new  children  by  their  several  wives?  Was 
that  understood?" 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  In  answer  to  Senator  Burrows  I  am  quoting  the 
language  of  Mr.  Dubois,  from  the  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  testifying,  as  I  understand,  from  things 
that  you  know,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  McCoN'NELL.  Certainly;  I. know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certainly  you  are.  Now,  you  say  that  was  the 
understanding.  Tell  us  what  the  whole  understanding  was.  Never 
mind  the  categorical  answer.    What  was  the  whole  understanding? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  The  whole  understanding  was  that  these  fami- 
lies should  remain  undisturbed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undisturbed  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  should  go  on  and  live  in 
polvgamous  cohabitation  with  all  their  wives,  in  all  that  the  sense^ 
ancf  expression  implied,  rearing  new  families,  having  new  children. 
Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  this  has  occurred. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Please  answer  my  question.  Was  that  the  under- 
s^tanding? 

Mr.  McCoNKELL.  That  was  the  way  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  why  you  are  here  to-day,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  are  here  to-day  because  you 
have  understood  and  ever  since  believed  that  it  was  right  that  every 
polygamous  husband  in  Idaho  should  continue  to  live  with  his  sev- 
eral wives  and  continue  to  rear  children  by  them? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  am  not  here  for  that  purpose.  I  am  here  to 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  as  I  understand  it,  and  because  I  am 
subpoenaed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  think  you  have  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  submit  he  has,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  continue,  then,  with  another  one.  Then  you 
understand  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  an  understanding  that 
these  men  had,  and  with  propriety,  that  they  should  continue  to 
live  with  their  plural  wives  ancf  have  children  by  them  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  The  question  of  having  children  was  never  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  answer  my  question  "  yes  "  or  "  no." 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  understood  that  "these  men  should  support 
and  care  for  these  families,  and  every  man  of  us,  of  the  age  of  Mr. 
Dubois  and  myself  and  upwards,  knew  that  where  their  relations 
were  as  they  were  continued  there  was  sure  to  be  more  or  less  children 
among  the  younger  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  That  is  to  say,  there  was  to  be  no  change 
in  the  relations  that  these  husbands  sustained  to  their  several  wives? 

Mr.  McConnell.  There  hasn't  been,  I  don't  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ah !     I  ain  glad  to  hear  you  say  so.    So  that  every 
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polygamist  in  Idaho,  who  was  a  polygamist  prior  to  the  time  when 
you  say  this  understanding  occurred,  has  continued  to  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  his  wives? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  is  supposed  that  every  polygamist  in  Idaho 
is  supporting  his  family. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  supporting  his  family.  Do 
not  get  this  over  on  a  mere  proposition  of  himianity  instead  of 
a  proposition  of  law  or  of  morals. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  repeat  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  every  polygamist  in  Idaho,  who  was  a 
polygamist  prior  to  the  time  when  you  say  this  understanding  oc- 
curred, has  continued  to  maintain  the  same  relation  to  his  wives!  "^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  sustained  to  them  before? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  I  imagine  that  is  the  case,  except  where  they  have 
had  disagreements  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  undoubtedly.  So  that,  deliberately,  the  under- 
standing was  that  every  violator  of  the  law  in  this  respect  should  con- 
tinue with  impunity  to  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  McConnell.  They  never  have  been  arrested. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  please  read  the  question  again,  Mr.  Reporter? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  live  a  Icmg  distance  from  there.  I  never  heard 
of  any  arrests  being  made. 

Senator  Ch'ERMAN.  You  sav  that  there  was  an  understanding. 
With  whom  was  the  understanding? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  a  general  understanding.  Neither  party 
has  caused  the  arrest  of  any  of  these  parties. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  \Miat  do  you  moan  bjr  neither  party  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  mean,  no  political  party  has  caused  the  arrest 
of  any  person  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

The  CiLMRMAN.  The  committee  would  like  some  definite  informa- 
tion, if  you  will  state  the  names  of  individuals  constituting  the  party 
that  made  up  this  agreement. 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  could  not. 

The  Chairman.  Was  the  agreement  in  writing? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  not. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  tell  us  where  and  with  whom  this  agree- 
ment was  made? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  was  tacitly  understood.  There  was  no  written 
agrt»omont  nor  spoken  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  do  vou  mean  by  tacitly  understood? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  mean,  it  was  understood  that  none  of  us  should 
bring  i)roceedings  and  prosecute  these  old  men  any  further.  There 
had  lK>en  many  of  them  under  arrest. 

The  Chairman.  That  already  appeal's;  but  among  whom  was  that 
understood?  Can  you  name  tlie  people?  You  say  you  understood 
it;  who  else? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  understood  it.  Mr.  Dubois  understood  it.  He 
so  asserted  in  a  speech  (m  the  5th  day  of  February,  1903. 

The  Chairman.  WTio  else? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  Senator  Shoup,  and  I  think  all  who  were 
connected  with  the  constitutional  convention. 
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The  Chairman.  Then  it  was  understood  bj'  members  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  And  the  people  generally. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  any  others  who  were  parties  to 
this  agreement? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  might  do  anyone  else  an  injustice. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  is,  can  you  now  name  any  others 
except  those  you  have  named? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.    No. 

Senator  0^'ER»IAN.  Was  it  discussed  a  good  deal  in  the  constitu- 
tional convention  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir;  it  was  discussed  that  we  should  put  in 
this  law  preventing  them  from  voting. 

Senator  Overman.  You  mean  that  just  a  few  of  you,  Shoup  and 
yourself  and  Dubois,  understood  that? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  and  the  record,  I  think,  will 
bear  that  opinion  out,  that  it  was  understood  by  every  voter  in  the 
Mormon  counties,  because  they  have  been  undisturbed  all  these  years 
by  either  party. 

Senator  Knox.  What  record  would  bear  that  out? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  fact  that  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
begun. 

Senator  Knox.  By  ''  record  "  you  do  not  mean  what  we  understand 
as  a  record 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  mean  the  history  of  that  country. 

Senator  Knox.  No  written  record  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  did  you  put  in  your  constitution  a  provision  that 
no  man  who  was  living  in  polygamy  should  either  vote  or  hold  office? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  So  that  that  would  be  a  punishment  on  the  people 
and  that  they  should  take  no  part  in  the  management  of  governmental 
affairs. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  you  were  not  going  to  prosecute  them, 
but  vou  were  going  to  deprive  them  of  their  political  privileges? 

]Mfr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  definitely  understood  also,  was  it? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  question  that  we  were  not  going  to  prosecute 
them  was  never  mentioned  in  the  convention. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  not  talking  about  prosecuting.  Was  it  defi- 
nitely understood  that  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  political 
privileges  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  It  was.    The  constitution  expressly  provides  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  have  argued  here,  from  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  prosecutions,  that  thererore  it  was  intended  they  should  not 
be  prosecuted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  have  they  been  deprived  of  their 
political  privileges  on  account  of  that  provision  of  the  constitution? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  not  live  in  those  counties  and  have  never 
examined  the  register,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  they  vote  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  asked  3''ou  this  morning,  and  I  suppose  you  remem- 
ber William  Budge? 

Mr.  McCoNNBLL.  William  Budge  was  appointed  by  myself  as 
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regent  of  the  univei-sity.  At  the  time  I  did  not  know  he  was  a  polyg- 
amist. 

Mr.  Tayxer.  You  did  not? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No,  sir.    1  have  heard  since  that  he  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  'WTien  did  you  appoint  him  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  think  in  1895. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  anything  about  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy in  Idaho  prior  to  1895? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  had  heard  there  were  quite  a  good  many  polyg- 
amisls. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  had  never  heard  of  any  particular  person 
who  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  name  anyone. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear,  until  recently,  that  William 
Budge  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  is  only  a  short  time  since  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Only  a  short  time? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes ;  I  never  stopped  at  his  house. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you,  Mr.  McConnell,  not  having  heard  even  that 
William  Budge  was  Ji  polygamist  until  recently,  assume  to  know 
what  the  ccmoitions  as  to  polj^gamous  living  were  in  southern  Idalio 
during  the  last  ten  years  and  now  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  laiow  the  i)eopIe  in  southern  Idaho,  ministers 
and  families  down  there  who  are  gentiles,  and  they  would  not  have 
permitted  these  polygamous  marriages  to  be  contracted 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  am  not  talking  about  polygamous  marriages.  That 
word  has  not  escaped  me,  I  thimc,  in  this  examination. 

The  Chairman.  Repeat  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you,  Mr.  McConnell,  not  having  heard  even  that 
William  Budffc  was  a  polygamist  until  recently,  assume  to  know 
what  the  conditions  as  to  polygamous  living  were  in  southern  Idaho 
during  the  last  ten  years  and  now?  " 

Mr.  McConnell.  AAliat  do  you  moan  by  knowing  what  polyg- 
amous relations  were?  To  what  do  you  refer?  The  conditions  of 
these  old  families? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  what  my  question  says.  William  Budge, 
you  know  now — you  told  us  this  morning  that  you  had  no  doubt 
about  it — is  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  he  was  a  very  prominent  man ;  he  probably 
was  the  most  prominent  Mormon  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  has  lived  there? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  could  not  give  the  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  He  has  lived  there  a  great  many  years,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Ye^s;  a  great  mam'  years. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  I  say,  vou  state  it  was  not  until  recently  that  you  ever 
heard  that  William  fiudge  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  had  pilural  wives? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  I  asked  you  whether  you  thought^  that,  being 
iffnorant  of  that  which  we  maj  assume  from  his  prominence  to  be 
me  most  notorious  fact  respecting  polygamy  in  all  Utah,  you  never- 
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theless  had  large  and  intelligent  information  about  facts  relating 
to  polygamous  fiving  of  other  people  in  southern  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  still  assert  that  vou  did  have  that,  do  you? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  I  most  assuredly  did,  because  during  the  cam- 
paign I  made  it  mv  business  to  look  thoroughly  into  this  thing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \Vnich  campaign? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  last  campaign. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  what  counties  did  you  speak  ? 

Mr.  ^IcCoNNELL.  I  spoke  in  the  northern  counties  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  it  was  in  the  northern  counties  you  would 
get  the  most  accurate  information  of  polygamous  conditions  in  the 
southern  counties? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  got  it  from  correspondence  with  friends  and 
from  talking  with  other  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  yes.  Did  you  see  the  list  of  alleged  polygamists 
that  was  furnished  to  your  son-in-law,  Mr.  Borah,  in  answer  to  his 
challenge  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  vou  recognize  any  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recognized  William  Budge? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  did. 

Mr.  T\YLER.  Did  you  recognize  William  C.  Parkinson? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

ilr.  McQoNNELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  a  man  is  he  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  should  judge  he  is  about  the  age  of  Senator 
Smoot.     I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  he  had  reached  the  advanced  age  of  about 
26  when  the  manifesto  was  signed? 

Mr.  McConnell.   I  do  not  tnow. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  28,  make  it,  when  the  manifesto  was  signed,  four- 
teen years  ago? 

^Mr.  McConnell.  At  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  about  the  age  of 
Senator  Smoot,  and  it  has  been  nine  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  xVt  least  he  does  not  come  within  your  description  of 
an  old  man  in  1890? 

Mr.  McConnell.  No. 

]Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  learn  how  many  wives  he  had? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  did  not.  AVhen  I  met  him  I  did  not  know 
he  was  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand;  but  you 'have  classified  these  by  age. 
Do  vou  know  J.  U.  Stucci? 

ifr.  McConnell.  I  am  not  sure  whether  I  do  or  not.  I  know 
one  man  named  Stucci  in  Bear  Lake,  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  man.  Do  you  know  about  how  old  a 
man  he  is? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  would  not  think  he  is  quite  as  old  as  Bishop 
Budge.  If  he  is  the  one  I  know  I  was  a  guest  at  his  house  two  or 
three  dilFerent  times;  but  he  is  an  old  man.  His  wife  is  a  very  old 
lady — the  one  who  lives  with  him.     If  he  has  more  I  don't  know  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  the  one  who  is  the  trustee  of  the  Pocatello 
Academy  ? 

s — ^voL  2—05  M 34 
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Mr.  McCoxNKLL.   I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Lorenzo  Burgoyne,  of  Montpelier? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do  know  a  Burgoyne  in  Montpelier.  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  An  old  man  ? 

Mr.  McC()nneli..  Yes;  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  he  was 
dead  before  this  list  was  made  out. 

Mr.  Ta^xer.  This  might  be  his  son. 

Mr.  McConnell.  It  might  be ;  I  don't  laiow. 

Mr.  Tayler.  With  an  age  accordingly? 

Senator  Dubois.  His  name  was  Ed  Burgoyne,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Tayler.  E.  Lorenzo  Burgoyne. 

Mr.  ilcCoxNELL.  The  Burgoyne  I  knew  was  a  railroad  contractor. 
He  lived  in  Montpelier. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Mathias  Cowley — Apostle  Cowley? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.^  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  old  a  man  is  he? 

Mr.  McCoNNEiiL.  I  could  hardly  say;  but  he  is  not  a  very  old  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  he  had  not  reached  advanced  age  in  1890? 

Mr.  McCONNELL.    No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Gottfried  Eshler,  postmaster  at  Fre- 
mont? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  him  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No. 

Mr.  Ta^'ler.  Do  you  know  Samuel  Humphreys,  of  Dingle? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  No:  I  don't  remember  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  Kobert  Price,  of  Paris? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  T  don't  rememlwr  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  Ij.  Ij.  Hatch,  of  Franklin? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  I  do  not  rememlx»r  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  Hiram  Ricks,  of  Kexburg? 

Mr.  M('0)xxELL.  T  knew  the  old  man  Ricks,  at  Rexburg,  but 
whether  il  is  Hiram  or  not 

Mr.  Taylek.  I  have  no  doubt  this  refers  to  his  son,  if  that  will  help 
you.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  he  had  a  son — several  of  them. 

Ml'.  AfrCoxxELL.  I  knew  a  son.  a  young  man  who  came  back  from 
a  mission  duriuc:  the  time  that  I  was  governor.  I  was  pre^sent  at  a 
conf(»r(»nc(»  th(\v  had  th(»re,  and  he  made  his  report.  He  had  been  on  a 
mission  to  the  Sanioan  Ishmds.  I  don't  know  what  his  given  name 
was,  though.  That  man  would  not  be  over  28  years  of  age  at  that 
time,  but  T  don't  think  he  was  married  at  all.     lie  was  a  young  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVas  he  a  cripple — this  man  you  knew? 

Mr.  Mc'CoNXELL.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Either  of  them  ? 

Mr.  McCoxxELL.  No.     The  old  man  was  a  cripple. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  Yes.  There  was  something  the  matter  with  hi? 
feet.     He  walked  peculiar. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  learn  that  of  this  list  of  twenty  furnished 
to  Mr.  Borah  all  but  two  or  throe  of  them  had  been  having  children 
since  the  manifesto  of  1890? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  had  learned  that  it  would  not  have  surprised 
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you  at  all,  would  it?  Either  that  they  had  them  or  they  had  not  been 
prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  It  would  have  surprised  me  very  much,  yes;  if 
there  had  been  all  but  two  or  three,  because  the  ones  I  know  down 
there  are  old. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^\Tio? 

Mr.  McCoNNEix.  Well,  Bishop  Budge  is  very  old,  and  Stucci  is 
old. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Do  vou  not  know  that  Budge  has  had  children  since 
1890? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  So  I  understand.  I  learned  it,  but  it  surprised 
me. 

Mr.  Tayler,  It  surprised  you? 

Mr.  McCoNNELii.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  having  suffered  the  shock  of  that  surprise,  you 
would  not  be  surprised  if  allthe  rest  of  them  had,  would  you? 

Mi\  McCoNNELL.  No;  I  would  not  be  surprised  at  anything. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  waut  to  read  you  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Critchlow  as  to  this  tacit  understanding  in  Utah,  and  ask  you  if  it 
j^ubstantially  expresses  what  you  understood  to  be  the  situation  in 
Idaho.  Mr.  Critchlow  is  one  of  the  principal  witnesses  for  the  prot- 
estants,  and  is  the  man  who  drew  the  protest.  1  read  from  page  619 
of  the  record : 

"  Mr.  Critchlow.  I  think  that  in  all  probability,  as  near  as  I  can 
get  at  my  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  it  was  that  very  shortly  after  the 
manifesto,  under  the  conditions  that  existed  and  that  we  thought 
were  going  to  exist,  there  was  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cuting officers  to  push  these  matters  as  to  present  cohabitation — T 
think  that  is  so — thinking  it  was  a  matter  tnat  would  immediately 
die  out.'' 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  (reading) : 

"'  Mr.  Van  Cott.  John  Henry  Smith  was  there? 

''  Mr.  Critchlow.  I  think  so. 

"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  well  known  that  he  was  living  in  unlawful 
cohabitation  ? 

'•  Mr.  Critchi^)W.  That  was  our  understanding  of  it. 

"'  Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  well  known  was  this,  was  it  not,  to  non- 
Mormons  there  generally  that  where  they  knew  that  a  prominent 
Mormon  was  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation  they  made  no  objection 
to  it  in  the  way  of  protei^ting  to  the  officers?     Is  not  that  true? 

"  Mr.  Critchlow.  Do  you  mean  the  non-Mormons  generally? 

''  Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  mean  the  non-Mormons  generally. 

'"  Mr.  Critchlow.  I  think  that  is  true. 

"  Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  were  disposed  to  let  things  go? 

''  Mr.  Critchlow.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

''  Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  the  general  feeling? 

'"  Mr.  Critchlow.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so." 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  That  was  the  general  feeling  in  our  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A\Tiat  Mr.  Critchlow  testifies  was  the  situation 
in  Utah  you  think  was  the  situation  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  do. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wiU  ask  as  to  another  oi  tVvft  V\\?c\fts>^«s.  \sst 
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the  protestants  here,  Mr.  Powers,  equally  as  well  informed  and  as 
intelligent  as  Mr.  Critchlow,  and  ask  if  wnat  he  says  about  the  situa- 
tion in  Utah,  on  pages  884  and  885  of  the  record,  expresses  what  you 
understood  to  be  the  situation  in  Idaho.  Speaking  of  this  matter  of 
polygamous  cohabitation  of  men  who  were  married  before  the  mani- 
festo, he  says : 

*'  We  have  not  known  what  was  best  to  do.  It  has  been  discussed, 
and  the  people  would  sav  that  such  and  such  a  man  ought  to  be  jjrose- 
cuted.  Then  they  would  consider  whether  anything  would  be  gained; 
whether  we  would  not  delay  instead  of  hastening  the  time  mat  we 
hope  to  live  to  see ;  whether  the  institution  would  not  flourish  by  rea- 
son of  what  they  would  term  persecution.  And  so,  notwithstanding 
a  protest  has  been  sent  down  to  you,  I  will  say  to  you  the  people  have 
acquiesced  in  the  condition  that  exists." 

Air.  McCoN>JELX,.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Dubois.  Governor,  were  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Bishop  Budge  was  arrested  and  plead  guilty  in  the  courts  for  the 
crime  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  about  1886? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man — the  president  of 
a  stake — at  the  time. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  At  that  time  I  had  no  connection  with  southern 
Idaho,  political  or  otherwise.  I  went  to  southern  Idaho,  as  I  stated 
in  my  evidence,  in  1882,  to  look  after  some  legislation,  but  I  did  not 
go  down  there  any  more  until  the  time  of  our  constitutional  conven- 
fion. 

Senator  Dubois.  Governor,  you  stated  that  it  was  the  understand- 
ing that  polygamous  relations  should  continue  among  the  older  Mor- 
mons; those  who  were  in  the  poh^gamous  relation  when  the  mani- 
festo was  issued — that  that  was  the  understanding  among  the  Gentiles 
in  that  country.     Is  not  that  your  statement? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  it  was. 

Senator  Dubois.  My  understanding  very  distinctly  is  that  the 
polygamous  relations  should  cease,  and  I  would  like  to  put  in  the 
record  a  part  of  my  speech,  which  has  never  been  put  in,  during  the 
campaign;  and  my  under-standing  of  it,  I  think,  was  the  understand- 
ing of  all  the  Gentikvs  in  Utah  and  Idaho. 

Mr.  WoRTifiNGTON.  Can  not  this  be  copied  into  the  record  the  same 
as  the  portions  we  propose  to  read  ? 

Senator  Di  bois.  \'ery  well.  I  simply  stated  in  this  speech,  from 
which  they  quote,  that  the  polygamous  relations  should  cease.  I 
want  that  to  go  in  the  record. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Just  mark  the  |)()rtions  you  desire  to  go  in, 
Senator. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes.  I  do  not  care  to  inflict  my  speech  on  the 
committee,  but  I  want  that  part  to  go  in. 

You  said.  Mr.  McDonnell,  T  beli(»vo,  that  in  the  county  of  Latah  a 
good  many  Democrats  did  not  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  because 
national  issues  were  not  discussed,  etc.,  and  therefore  votes  were  lost 
in  that  county.  Was  it  not  common  history  known  throughout  Idaho 
that  ex-Senator  Ileitfeld.  who  was  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
governor,  announced  that  unless  these  antipolygamy  resolutions  were 
put  into  the  platform  he  would  not  be  a  candidate? 
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Mr.  McCoNNELT..  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  common  history? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  is  it  not  also  known  that  he  opened  his  cam- 
paign in  the  Mormon  counties  and  told  the  Mormons  that  if  elected 
he  would  carry  out  those  provisions? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Well,  I  was  not  down  there,  but  I  think  very 
likely. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  the  common  understanding,  is  it  not,  that 
he  did  open  the  campaign  that  wav? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Well,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was.  I  do 
not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  did  Senator  Heitfeld  run  in  Latah  County 
as  compared  with  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  figures.  I  can  tell 
you. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  majority  in  Latah 
County  and  what  was  Mr.  Gooding's  majority  in  Latah  County? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  majority,  or  plurality— if  you 
will  get  a  pencil  I  will  give  you  both  figures  and  you  can  figure  it 
out  for  yourself. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  not  Heitfeld  run  a  thousand,  about,  ahead  of 
his  ticket  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ahead  of  the  President,  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  not  nm  a  thousand  behind  Roosevelt  in 
that  county  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNEiiL.  Mr.  Roosevelt  received  in  that  county  3,267  votes 
and  Mr.  Gooding  received  2,616. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  but  you  say  Mr.  Gooding.  Was  not  the  ques- 
tion as  to  Mr.  Heitfeld  ?     Let  us  have  the  question  read. 

The  reporter  read  the  question,  as  follows: 

''  Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  not  run  a  thousand  behind  Roosevelt  in 
that  county?" 

Mr.  McCoNXEix.  Was  that  the  way  vou  desired  to  put  the  ques- 
tion? 

Senator  Dubois.  I  wanted  to  compare  the  vote  of  Gooding  and 
Roosevelt  in  Latah  County. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Latah  County  gave  Mr.  Roosevelt  3,267  votes  and 
gave  Mr.  Gooding  2,616.  This  is  what  is  published  by  the  secretary 
of  state  as  official. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  Heitfeld's  vote  in  that  county? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Heitfeld's  vote  was  approximately  a  thousand 
behind  Gooding. 

Senator  Dniois.  And  how  many  behind  Roosevelt:  some  1,700 
or  1,800,  was  it  not? 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  1,600. 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  a  Gentile  county,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you  compare  the  vote  in  Bear  Lake  County? 
Bear  Lake  County  is  a  ilormon  county,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  Yes;  I  presume  so. 
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Senator  Di:bois.  As  strong  a  Mormon  county  as  there  is  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Compare  the  two.  between  Roosevelt  and  Gooding, 
in  Boar  Lake  County. 

The  Chatkmax.  Just  state  the  vote  for  each. 

Mr.  McCoNXKLL.  The  vote  for  Koosevelt  was  1,538  in  Bear  Lake 
County,  and  for  PVank  Gooding  it  was  1,C15. 

Senator  Dubois.  Gooding  ran  ahead  of  Roosevelt? 

Mr.  McCoNXELL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTox.  (lovernor,  have  you  the  tabulated  returns  for 
the  whole  State  there? 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  that  county  I  want. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTox.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  whole  table  be 
put  in.     Then  we  can  argue  from  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;    you  can  put  it  in  and  make  the  comparison. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  If  it  is  material,  and  if  you  have  the  official  can- 
vass, let  it  go  in. 

^Nfr.  WORTIIIXGTOX.  The  whole  table. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  We  will  put  in  the  table  for  1902.  as  well  as  the 
table  for  1904. 

The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows: 
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The  CiiAiRM.vN.  Do  j'ou  wish  to  ask  anything  further  of  this  wit- 
iie.ss,  gentlemen  ? 
Mr.  WoRTiiiNCTOX.  Nothing. 
The  Chairman.  Wlio  is  your  next  ? 
Mr.  WoRTHiNOTDN.  Mr.  French. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  BUETON  LEE  FBENCH. 


Bi  HTON  Lke  French,  being  fii*st  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
lestified  as  follows: 

Mr.  AV()RTinN(iT02s'.  AVhat  is  your  full  name,  Mr.  French? 

Mr.  French.  Burton  Lee  French. 

Afr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  And  your  age^ 

Mr.  French.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Mr.  A\'()rthin(;t(>n.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  French.  At  Moscow,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Worth iNiJTON.  You  are  the  present  Representative  in  the 
House  of  Kepresentatives  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  French.  I  am. 

Mr.  Worth iNoroN.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  French.  I  was  elected  in  the  fall  of  1002,  and  this  is  the  close 
of  my  first  term :  that  is,  it  is  within  about  two  months  of  the  close. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCiTtiN.  Were  you  reelertexi? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W<)RTHiN(in>N.  1  wish  you  would  state  where  you  have  lived, 
and,  in  a  general  way,  your  avocation  since  you  became  a  man. 

Mr.  French.  AVetl,  since  I  became  a  man  I  have  lived  in  Latah 
County,  in  which  Moscow  is  situated.  The  last  five  or  six  years  I 
have  lived  most  of  the  time  in  Moscow,  and  for  several  years  prior 
to  i\n\t  time  in  Moscow  as  a  student,  but  at  all  times  within  the 
countv. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  whether  you  are  a  Mor- 
mon or  a  non-Mormon? 

Mr.  French.  I  am  a  non-Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Have  you  ever  been  a  Mormon,  or  been  con- 
nected in  any  way  with  the  church  ? 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir;  I  am  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Prior  to  your  becoming  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress the  first  time  what  opportunities,  if  any,  had  you  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  political  affairs  in  your  State  ?*^ 

Mr.  French.  I  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Idaho  legislature  from 
Latah  County  in  1898  and  elected  a  member  in  1000. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Can  you  say  you  have  been  familiar  with  polit- 
ical affairs  in  your  State  from  1898  down? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  yes ;  very  generally.  Prior  to  that  time  I  was — 
most  of  the  time  for  several  years — a  teacher,  and  while  I  took  no 
active  part  in  politics,  at  the  same  time  for  several  years  I  had  been 
a  very  close  observer  of  politics  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Are  you  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  French.  I  am  a  Bepublican. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  always  been? 

Mr.  French.  I  have  always  taken  part  in  politics  as  a  Eepublican. 
The  first  year  of  my  majority  I  took  no  active  part  in  politics. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  opportunities  have  you  had  of  acouaint- 
ing  yourself  with  the  situation  in  the  State  of  Idaho  with  reierence 
to  polygamy  and  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  French.  Durm^  the  two  sessions  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature  I  was  acquainted  with  quite  a  niunber  of  members  of  the 
IVi&rmon  Church,  and  during  the  campaign  of  1902  and  the  campaim 
of  1904  I  visited  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  visiting  neany 
every  county  of  what  are  denominated  the  Mormon  counties,  and  in 
the  meantime  had  attended  several  State  conventions  that  brought 
together  some  members  of  the  Mormon  Church,  one  of  these  State 
conventions  being  held  in  a  county  that  has  been  denominated  a 
Mormon  county. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  wish,  in  order  that  we  mav  not  have  any  mis- 
take, that  yon  would  name  the  six  counties  to  which  you  refer  as  the 
Mormon  counties,  and  that  have  been  called  Mormon  counties  here. 

Mr.  French.  The  counties  that  have  been  called  Mormon  counties 
by  witnesses 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  this  case? 

Mr.  French.  In  this  case — are  Fremont,  Bingham,  Bannock, 
Oneida.  Bear  Lake,  and  Cassia  counties. 

Mr.  AVorthington.  Now,  to  come  down  to  the  particulars.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  charged  here  that  Governor  Morrison  was  entitled,  by 
the  custom  of  the  State,  to  a  reelection.  WTiat  do  you  say  about  that 
custom  ? 

Mr.  French.  AATiv,  there  is  no  definite,  fixed  custom  in  the  State. 
In  the  first  place,  Ave  have  a  constitutional  provision  to  the  effect  that 
the  term  shall  be  tAvo  years,  and  there  is  no  provision,  by  law  or  other- 
wise, that  it  shall  be  more  than  that.  I  would  say  that  the  first  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  did  not  succeed  himself.  The  second  governor  of 
the  State  did  succeed  himself  after  serving  one  term.  The  next  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  succeeded  himself  after  serving  one  term.  The 
next  governor  of  the  St^te,  Mr.  Hunt — I  do  not  think  I  have  omittfid^ 
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any  in  the  early  years  of  statehood — the  governor  who  was  nominated 
in  11X)2  by  the  Democratic  party,  did  not  succeed  himself;  he  failed  of 
succeeding  in  the  election.  I  would  say,  however,  that  in  the  conven- 
tion at  wliich  he  was  nominated  the  right  to  his  renomination  was  con- 
tested by  a  faction  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  fact  he  was  nomi- 
nated only  by  a  very  narrow  majority.  And  I  would  sav  from  that 
that  even  the  faction  of  the  Democratic  party  that  opposed  his  renom- 
ination did  not  seem  to  concur  in  the  thought  that  any  man  who  had 
been  governor  once  should  be  renominated.  It  is  also  true  that  Mr. 
Morrison  was  nominated  and  elected  in  1902,  that  he  sought  the  nomi- 
nation in  1904  but  was  not  nominated. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  It  is  charged  here  that  he  was  not  nominated 
in  1904  solely  because  the  Mormon  Church  interfered  and  preveiited 
it.     Can  you  give  us  any  information  bearing  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  FitENcir.  I  would  say  that  that  statement  is  grossly  incorrt^ct. 
There  were  285  memlx^rs  of  the  Republican  State  rouvenlion  in  1904. 
Forty-three  of  these  members  Avere  Mormons.  Mr.  Morrison  received 
90  votes  in  that  convention.  Mr.  (xooding,  who  was  nominated, 
received  19.*)  votes.  The  number  required  to  nominate  was  143. 
Had  Mr.  M(n*rison  received  all  the  votes  that  he  did  receive  and 
received  on  top  of  that  all  of  the  votes  that  the  Mormcms  had  in  the 
convention  he  would  have  had  only  133,  or  10  less  than  enough  to 
nominate  him. 

Mr.  WoRTiiTXGTOx.  Another  thing  that  is  alleged  here  in  that  same 
connection  is  that  your  county,  Latah  County,  instructed  its  dele- 
gates to  vote  in  the  nominating  convention  for  Mr.  Morrison.  As  I 
understand,  it  is  charged  here  that  by  the  mysterious  influence  of  the 
church  in  some  way  they  were  turned  around.  You  cixu  tell  us 
something  about  that,  I  suppose,  since  that  is  your  county? 

Mr.  Frkn(  II.  Yes.  sir:  I  find  that  statement,  made  by  Mr.  Jack- 
son, on  pag(»s  -201  and  202  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  in  this 
case,  and  I  would  miv  that  that  statement  is  an  absolute  falsehood. 
I  have  a  copy  hore  of  the  resolutions  that  were  adoj^)ted  at  that  c(m- 
vention,  which  elected  delegates  to  the  State  convention. 

Mr.  Worth TNr;TON.  Are  those  the  only  resolutions  that  that  c(mnty 
couAention  of  yours  adopted? 

Mr.  French.  They  adopted  general  resolutions.  I  have  both 
copies.  They  adopted  one  sc^t  of  resolutions  connnending  the  Repub- 
lican party,  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Koosevelt,  the  work  in  Con- 
fess of  Senator  Heyburn  and  myself,  indorsing  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party,  indorsiufr  the  present  State  administration  for  its 
clean  and  businesslike  administration,  and  indorsing  also  the  careful 
and  economical  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  county;  and  another 
resolution  recommending  myself  for  reiumiination. 

Mr.  Wortiiin(;t()N.  I^t  us  have  that  resolution.  pleas(»,  so  that  we 
may  see  Avhat  they  did  in  the  way  of  instructing. 

Mr.  French.  Shall  1  have  the  clerk  read  it? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Just  read  it  yourself,  as  it  is  there. 

Mr.  French.  This  appears  in  a  paper  published  in  my  home, 
Moscow.  The  date  of  the  paj>er  is  July  28,  1904.  The  paper  is  the 
Moscow  Weekly  Miri-or,  puolished  in  Moscow,  Latah  County,  I(hiho. 
The  resolution  l^earing  upon  my  renomination  and  the  nomination  of 
anvone  is  as  follows : 
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"  Wliereas  two  years  ago  the  Republicans  of  the  State  convention 
nominated  for  Congress  the  Hon.  Burton  L.  French ;  and 

"  Whereas  he  made  the  most  brilliant  campaign  ever  witnessed 
in  this  State,  resulting  in  a  comj)lete  Republican  victory  and  in  his 
running  ahead  of  all  other  candidates  on  the  State  ticket;  and 

"  Whereas  the  people  of  this  State  have  found  in  him  a  true  and 
tireless  worker  in  their  behalf,  always  working  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  State  and  his  constituents;  and 

''  Whereas  the  Republicans  of  Latah  County,  recognizing  his 
ability,  experience,  and  fitness  for  the  position  of  Congressman  from 
this  State,  and  that  his  renomination  oy  the  Republican  State  con- 
vention will  be  conducive  to  the  l)e.st  interests  of  the  Republican 
party  of  Idaho ;  Now,  therefore, 

•"•  Re  it  resoli^ed  hy  the  RepuhUcau^  of  Latah  County^  hi  eonventicni 
assembled^  That  the  name  of  the  Hon.  B.  L.  French  be  again  presented 
to  the  State  convention  for  renomination  to  Congress;  and 

''^Be  it  further  resolved^  That  the  delegates  this  day  selected  to 
attend  the  Republican  State  convention  to  oe  held  at  Moscow,  Idaho, 
on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1904,  be  and  are  hereby  instructed  to  vote 
jfirst,  last,  and  all  the  tmie  for  the  renomination  of  Hon.  B.  L.  French 
and  to  use  all  honorable  means  to  secure  his  nomination." 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  I  scc  uow  why  you  hesitated  to  read  it.  I  did 
not  know  w^hen  I  asked  you.  Do  1  understand  you  to  say  that  that 
was  the  only  thing  that  was  done  by  that  county  convention  in  the 
way  of  instructing  its  delegates  how  to  vote? 

Sir.  French,  liiat  was  the  only  thing  that  was  done  by  the  county 
convention. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Was  there  an  understandiiig,  tacitly  or  other- 
wise, that  they  were  to  vote  for  Morrison  for  renomination  ? 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir;  that  is  not  true.  I  could  go  a  little  further 
than  that  and  explain  why 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  explain  what  was  the 
reason  that  Mr.  Morrison  was  not  renominated,  or  what  the  argu- 
ments were  used  against  him.    Is  that  what  you  were  going  to  state? 

Mr.  French.  That  is  in  line  with  what  I  was  going  to  state.  By 
the  way,  Ix^.fore  stating  that,  I  would  like  to  say  also  that  Mr.  Mor- 
rison himself  denies  this,  and,  if  I  may  quote  from  an  interview  that 
appeared  in  the  I^ewiston  Tribune  in  its  issue  of  August  10,  1004,  I 
would  read  from  (lovernor  Morrison  these  words 

The  Chairaian.  Do  you  call  for  that,  Mr.  Worthington? 

Mr.  Worthington.  t  do. 

The  CHAiR]\rAN.  For  his  reasons  why  Morrison  was  not  renom- 
inated ? 

Mr.  Tavler.  I  do  not  care  much  about  a  man  of  straw  being  erected 
here  and  then  demolished. 

Mr.  Worthington.  If  I  iniderstand  that  anything  was  pressed 
upon  this  committee  by  the  w^itnesses  brought  here  from  Idaho  on 
behalf  of  the  protastants,  it  was  that  the  Mormon  Church  was  run- 
ning politics  m  Idaho,  and  the  principal  specification  of  that  was 
that  the  Mormon  Church  had  Governor  Morrison  turned  down  for 
renomination.  I  do  not  think  that  is  competent.  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
if  it  was,  is  it  not  competent  to  show  why  he  was  turned  down,  and 
that  the  Mormon  Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  it? 
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The  Chairman.  Is  this  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morrison? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  ThJs  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Morrison  him- 
self, repudiating  the  idea,  as  I  understand,  that  the  Monnon  Church 
interfered  with  him. 

Mr.  French.  This  repudiates  the  statement  that  Mr.  Jackson  made 
in  his  testimony  that  I  was  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  pledged 
to  support  him. 

Senator  McComas.  How  is  that  authenticated  ? 

The  CHAiRaiAN.  It  is  a  mere  newspaper  clipping? 

Mr.  French.  It  is  a  mere  newspaper  clipping;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  record  is  full  oi  newspaper  clippings,  on 
the  gi'ound  that  that  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  State. 

Senator  McComas.  That  is  not  authenticated  by  anybody. 

Mr.  French.  I  have  stated  myself  that  the  statement  Mr.  Jackson 
makes  is  an  unqualified  falsehood.  I  would  make  the  statement  fur- 
ther that  Mr.  Morrison  has  denied  it  to  others,  and  that  Charles  H. 
Jackson's  statement  is  an  unqualified  falsehood. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Vcrv  well;  that  is  enough. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Epithets  enough  have  been  applied  to  Mr.  Jackson's 
statement  to  satisfy  anybody. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^^one  of  them,  however,  are  too  strong. 

Mr.  French.  Your  question  was  whj^  he  was  not  nominated  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs ;  that  is  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Why  he  was  not  renominated. 

Mr.  French.  In  all  States  in  which  there  are  live  parties  it  is 
probable  that  in  each  party  there  are  several  groups  of  political 
workers  striving  for  the  control,  in  a  way,  of  the  management  of  the 
party.    In  1902  Mr.  Morrison  and  I  were  opposed  to  each  other  in  a 

Solitical  way.  I  supported  another  gentleman  for  governor.  Mr. 
[orrison  worked  as  hard  as  he  could  to  accomplish  my  defeat,  and 
supported  another  man  for  Congress.  I  have  mentioned  myself  in 
this  connection,  not  that  I  plav  any  important  part  in  the  faction  to 
which  I  belong,  but  simplj^  irom  the  fact  that  my  name  has  been 
brought  into  this  case. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^jct  mc  read  right  here,  and  see  if  this  is  what 
you  refer  to.  Mr.  Jackson  testified  you  were  opposed  to  Gooding 
"  until  the  pressure  had  been  applied  to  him."  Is  that  what  you  are 
referring  to? 

Mr.  French.  That  is  what  I  refer  to;  and  I  would  say  that  that 
statement  is  absolutely  false.  Mr.  Gooding  and  I  supported  the 
same  candidate  for  governor  in  1902.  We  worked  together,  not  only 
in  the  support  of  the  same  candidate  for  governor,  but  in  nominat- 
ing the  State  officers.  As  a  result  of  the  convention  of  1902,  I  was 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  Mr.  Morrison  was  nominated  for  gov- 
ernor; but  I  do  not  think  that  either  Mr.  Gooding  or  myself  found 
any  objection,  but  on  the  contrarjN  approved  of  every  other  nomina- 
tion that  was  made  on  the  State  ticket.  Not  only  tnat,  but  we  also 
elected  Mr.  Gooding  to  be  our  State  chairman,  the  member  of  the 
State  committee  from  my  home  county  supporting  Mr.  Gooding  for 
that  position  after  conferring  with  me  and  asking  me  what  I  thought 
about  it.  Since  that  time  I  have  been  on  the  friendliest  relations 
with  Mr.  Gooding,  and  at  all  times  when  it  seemed  possible  that  he 
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could  be  nominated  I  have  so  stated  to  my  friends,  and  there  never 
was  a  time  when  I  was,  indirectly  or  directly,  identified  with  Mor- 
rison's interests  or  supported  his  candidacy  for  renomination. 

The  convention  of  1904  again  resulted  in  what  we  commonly  call 
a  line  up,  in  much  the  same  way ;  yet  at  this  convention  Mr.  Morri- 
son failed  of  nomination.  We  not  only  nominated  all  the  State  oflS- 
cers,  but  also  nominated  our  candidate  for  governor,  who  is  Mr. 
Gooding. 

Now,  I  would  say,  in  further  reply  to  this,  that  the  statement  is 
made  by  Mr.  Jackson  that  it  was  necessary  that  Latah  County's  vote 
be  cast  for  Mr.  Gooding.  I  would  say  that  that  is  grosslv  incorrect, 
for  the  reason  that  Mr.  Gooding's  vote  was  195.  Tne  number 
required  to  nominate  was  143.  The  delegation  from  Latah  County, 
which  is  my  home  county,  was  composed  of  17  members.  Seventeen 
from  195  leaves  178 ;  in  other  words,  more  than  40  majority. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Without  Latah  C/Ounty? 

Mr.  French.  Without  Latah  County ;  and  in  fact  you  could  then 
subtract  the  Mormon  vote  from  Mr.  Gooding's  majority,  and  still 
have  him  practically  nominated.  Nearly  every  Mormon  vote  could 
have  been  taken  away. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  you  have  not  stated  what  were  the 
specific  objections  to  Mr.  Morrison.  You  state  you  never  supported 
him. 

Mr.  French.  The  specific  objection  is  that  he  was  not  one  of  the 
men  Avho  were  working  with  us,  as  we  regarded  it  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  partv  and  the  State  in  our  party.  Mr.  Morrison  is  a 
good,  clean  man.  t^ersonally,  I  have  only  the  highest  words  of  praise 
for  him;  but  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  that  happens  in  States 
and  in  parties.  AATiile  I  think  he  entertains  the  same  regard  for  me 
that  I  do  for  him,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  worked  together 
in  politics. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Avill  ask  you  whether  at  that  convention,  be- 
fore it  began  its  work,  and  while  it  was  at  its  work,  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  general  sentiment  or  opinion  of  the  legislature  or  of  the 
community  around  there — that  is,  what  has  been  testified  to — that  the 
Mormon  Church  was  interfering,  or  did  interfere  or  affect  the  result? 

Mr.  French.  TNTiy,  no. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNTON.  In  the  same  connection  it  has  been  testified  to 
here  by  Mr.  Cobb,  another  gentleman  who  was  brought  down  here 
from  Idaho  by  the  protestants,  in  these  words : 

"  I  do  not  know  of  any  politician  to-day  " 

In  Idaho,  he  means 

"  but  who  is  in  favor  of  granting  to  the  Mormon  Church  any  requast 
that  they  make." 

What  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  believe  that  statement  is  accurate  at  all.  Of 
course,  I  do  not  know.  He  says  politicians  that  he  knows.  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  know  of  any  politician  in  the  State  that  would  grant 
to  the  Mormon  Church  any  request  simply  because  it  was  asked  by 
the  Mormon  Church. 

!Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Cobb  also  savs  the  general  feeling  among 
both  parties  is  that  the  church  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  political  ouan- 
tity ;  that  the  chairman  of  each  of  the  political  parties  will  go  aown 
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to  Salt  Lake  City,  and  then  each  of  them  will  come  back  and  whisper 
to  hirf  adherents  ''  It  is  all  right,"  meaning  "We  have  got  the  church 
with  us;  "  and  then  after  the  election  one  or  the  other  finds  out  they 
have  been  deceived. 

Mr.  French.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTOx.  Mr.  Jackson  testifies  in  this  way.  I  will  ask 
you  what  you  have  to  saj'^  alwut  it: 

'"  It  is  impossible  for  any  man  or  any  partv  to  go  against  the  Mor- 
mon Church  in  Idaho,  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  Democrat.  Un- 
less the  Mormon  Church  supports  the  individual  he  might  as  well 
give  up.     There  is  no  hope  for  vou." 

Mr.  French.  Why,  no;  on  tlie  contrary,  that  question  has  never 
been  raised  in  the  State  since  it  became  a  State  that  I  know  of,  until 
in  the  campaign  of  1004. 

JNIr.  AV()RTiiiN(iT(iN.  How  was  it  raised  then? 

Mr.  French.  It  was  raised  as  a  political  question.  It  was  raised 
by  the  Democratic  party.  It  was  commonly  believed  by  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  State,  and  I  tliink  by  a  gi*eat  man}^  of  the  Democrats, 
that  it  was  raised  tlien  because  the  Democratic  party,  under  its  leader- 
ship, knew  that  they  could  not,  or  believed  that  they  could  not,  carry 
the  State  if  they  conducted  the  campaign  upon  national  issues.  The 
people  approved  of  tlie  Administration  oi  Mr.  Roosevelt.  They 
approved  of  the  policy  of  the  Republican  party  in  Congress;  and 
therefore,  sliould  the  campaign  be  waged  by  the  Democratic  party 
upon  national  issues,  there  would  be  no  possible  hope  of  their  carrv- 
ing  the  State.  It  is  believed  generally  by  the  Republicans  of  tte 
Stute,  and  bv  a  great  many  of  the  Democrats,  that  it  was  simply  in  the 
hope  of  furthermg  the  personal  ambitions  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  leadership  of  the  so-called  ""  Democratic  party  "  in  Idaho  for 
19()4,  that  they  injected  this  question  into  the  politics  of  Idaho.  There 
was  nothing  prior  to  that  time  in  the  history  of  the  politics  of  the 
State  since  it  became  a  State,  to  justify  that.  The  increase  in  the 
Republican  vote  or  the  decrcmse  in  the  Republican  vote  in  Mormon 
counti(»s  had  been  about  the  same  as  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the 
Republican  vote  in  the  Gentile  counties  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ilave  you  some  figures  on  that  subject,  Mr. 
French,  showing  the  percentages? 

Mr.  French.  In  a  general  way. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCJTON.  I  wisli  you  would  give  them  to  us. 

Mr.  French.  I  would  say  ttiat  from  1892  to  1896—1  have  thought 
over  the  vote  on  President,  and  I  found  that  the  vote  was  cast  in  the 
Mormon  counties  for  Democratic  electors  in  189G,  and  also  in  the 
Gentile  counties  in  the  same  year.  I  found  that  in  1900  the  vote  had 
increased  in  the  Mormon  counties  and  also  in  the  Gentile  counties  on 
tihe  Presidential  electors.  I  found  that  in  1004  the  vote  had  increased 
for  the  Republican  party  in  the  Mormon  counties  and  in  the  Gentile 
counties,  and  for  those  years  I  have  the  fi/arures. 

In  the  Mormon  counties  the  increase  in  the  vote  on  Presidential 
electors  was  66.07  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  for  the  Republicans? 

Mr.  French.  For  the  Republicans.  In  the  Gentile  counties  the 
increase  in  1904  over  1900  is  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  Republican  vote? 
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Mr.  French.  The  Republican  increase;  yes.  I  simply  mention 
that  to  show  that  the  increase  is  much  the  same  in  all  parts. 

I  have  figures  showing  the  increase  in  other  offices  as  well.  In  1902 
I  have  the  vote  cast  for  the  candidate  for  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  also  the  vote  cast  in  1904,  in  Mormon  counties  and  in 
Gentile  counties.  I  find  that  the  candidate  for  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  upon  the  Republican  ticket  gained  in  1904  39.6  per 
cent  over  the  vote  received  in  1902 ;  and,  by  the  way,  I  would  mention 
that  the  two  candidates  that  Avere  running  in  1904  were  the  same  can- 
didates who  were  running  in  190*2. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiXGTON.  For  that  office? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  for  that  office. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  were  ladies,  I  believe? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  ladies. 

In  the  Gentile  counties  I  find  that  the  increase  in  Republican  gain 
ill  1904  over  1902  is  39.08  per  cent.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  1  per 
cent  difference,  and  that  difference  is  slightly  in  favor  of  the  Mormon 
counties.  I  will  say  that  the  home  of  the  Republican  candidate,  is  In 
the  Mormon  counties,  and  there  she  ran,  in  her  home  county,  several 
hundred  votes  ahead;  but  the  difference  in  vote  is  not  1  per  cent.  It 
is  only  about  a  half  of  1  per  cent. 

Then  I  have  other  figures.  I  find  that  comparing  the  figures  of 
1898  with  1900  the  vote  showed  the  Republican  increase  for  the  can- 
didate for  Congress  in  the  Mormon  counties  111  per  cent,  with  a  small 
fraction  over,  and  in  the  Gentile  counties  an  increase  of  103  per  cent — 
almost  the  same  increase. 

.  I  find  that  in  comparing  the  votes  of  1900  and  1902  on  the  same 
office  the  Republicans  gained  in  the  Mormon  counties  20.3  per  cent, 
and  they  gained  in  the  Gentile  counties  20.17-25  per  cent  in  1902  over 
1900.  You  will  notice  at  this  time  the  slightly  increased  gain  was 
made  in  the  Gentile  counties  rather  than  in  the  Mormon  counties,  al- 
though in  the  period  of  1898  to  190Q  the  slight  increase  in  gain  was 
made  in  the  Mormon  instead  of  the  Gentile  counties. 

I  find  then,  in  comparing  the  figures  in  1902  and  1904,  that  the  can- 
didate for  Congress  gained  42^  per  cent  in  the  six  Mormon  coun- 
ties  

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  The  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  French.  The  Republican  candidate;  and  he  also  gained  41.09 
per  cent  in  the  Gentile  counties.  In  other  words,  there  is  less  than 
li  per  cent  difference  in  the  gain.  This  time  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
Mormon  counties. 

Now,  I  find  that  in  comparing  the  vote  for  governor,  in  1904  the 
Republicans  made  a  gain  over  1902  of  39.8  per  cent  in  the  Mormon 
counties.  They  made  a  gain  in  the  Gentile  counties,  on  governor,  of 
27  1-5  per  cent.  I  would  sav,  bv  the  way,  that  the  gain  tnat  has  been 
made  in  that  case  is  the  result  oi  local  conditions,  but  that  the  general 
gain  is  comparatively  the  same  in  the  Mormon  and  non-Mormon 
counties,  and  has  been  the  same  up  until  this  campaign,  and  that  it 
was  believed  very  generally  bj^  the  Republicans  that  there  was  no  rea- 
son for  making  any  campaign  that  would  bring  in  religious  questions 
of  this  character,  and  that  it  was  made  simply  for  political  purposes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  Of  course, 
there  are  Gentiles  who  reside  in  Mormon  counties,  and  Mormons  re- 
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side  in  some  of  what  are  called  (xentile  counties.  That  is  true,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WoRTHixcjTON.  Are  there  more  Mormons  in  the  Gentile  coun- 
ties than  Gentiles  in  the  Mormon  counties,  or  vice  vei-sa? 

ili\  French.  Xo;  there  are  a  great  many  more  Gentiles  in  the 
Mormon  counties  than  there  ai*e  Mormons  in  the  Gentile  counties. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  AVhat  is  about  the  total  vote  of  the  State? 

Mr.  French.  The  total  vote  of  the  State  is  about  70,000.  I  have 
not  the  exact  figures. 

Mr.  \VoRTHiNoix)N.  And  alK)ut  what  do  you  estimate  the  Mormon 
vote  to  l)e^     Or  have  you  given  that  matter  any  consideration? 

Mr.  French.  I  could  rather  roughly  estimate  it.  I  think  it  would 
be  about  14,000  or  15,000.  The  Mormon  population  in  the  State  is 
estimated  by  leading  Mormon  officials  to  l^e  about  40,000  to  45,000 
people,  and  figuring  the  same  way  for  their  population  as  I  would  for 
the  rest  of  the  population  of  the  State,  Avhich  I  think  is  fair,  thei-e 
would  be  about,  say,  14.000  to  15,000  voters. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGToN.  ilr.  Jackson  estimated  the  total  vote  at  (»0,000 
and  the  Mormon  vote  at  20,000.     You  do  not  agree  with  him,  then  ? 

Mr.  French.  Xo;  that  is,  I  think,  simply  exaggeration. 

Mr.  W()Rtiiin(;t<)n.  Our  attenticm  has  been  dire(!ted.here  to  the  last 
election  in  XovemlK»r,  and  the  point  has  bei»n  made  against  the 
church  that  in  that  election  there  was  a  very  large  vote  in  the  Mormon 
counties  in  favor  of  the  Republican  ticket  as  (compared  with  previous 
years.  Have  you  any  information  which  will  throw  any  liglit  upon 
the  cause  of  that,  assuming  it  to  be  so? 

Mr.  French.  As  I  have  shown  on  two  offices  here,  the  gain  is  within 
one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  the  same  in  the  (lentile  counties  as  it 
is  in  the  Mormon  counties.  The  gain  is  within  one  and  one-«|uarter 
per  cent  on  the  office  of  Congressman.  It  is  within  one  i>er  cent  on 
the  office  of  school  superintendent,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  political. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  underst^uul  that  you  do  not  agi*ee  with  the 
conclusion  i 

ilr.  French.  Xo. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNOTON.  But.  assuminir  that  there  was  scmiething  in  it. 
was  tlK're  anything  that  took  place  iluring  that  campaign  that  would 
tend  to  throw  tlu*  Mormon  votes  away  from  the  Democratic  party 
over  into  the  Kepublican  party  over  an<l  above  what  applied  else- 
wliere  ( 

Mr.  French.  Yes:  there  were  a  great  many  things. 

ilr.  WoRTHiNiiToN.  Ivct  me  ask  you  this  in  the  first  place.  Tt  has 
appeared  here  that  the  Democratic  State  convention  in  this  last  year 
put  into  its  platform  a  plank  which  was  against  polygamy  and 
against  church  domination. 

Mr.  French.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  \\'oRTmN(nx>N.  AVe  need  not  repeat  it  here.  How  was  that 
plank  received  an<l  regarded  by  the  Democrats  of  the  Stated 

Mr.  French.  The  Democrats  of  the  Stat(»,  with  the  exception  of 
thes<»  leaders,  did  not  api)rove  of  it.     In  fact  T  do  not  know  of  a 

Erominent   Democrat   in   the  State,  with   the  exception  of  Senator 
>ul>ois,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Ileitfeld.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Payne,  Mr.  Flen- 
ner,  and  Mr.   Donnelly,  who  supported  the  Democratic  ticket.     I 
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mean  those  who  have  been  regarded  as  the  State  leaders.  The  most 
of  the  Democratic  State  leaders,  for  instance,  took  no  part,  or  little 
part,  in  the  campaign. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Whv  ? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  they  did  not  approve  of  this  policy.  They 
claimed  that  it  was  uncalled  for.  They  claimed  that  this  was  injected 
into  politics  simply  for  the  purpose  of,  if  possible,  stirring  up  the 
voters  of  the  Sta,te  on  this  question,  and  they  did  not  believe  in  it, 
because  they  did  not  believe  that  those  who  injected  it  were  sincere. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  was  it  about  the  Democratic  newspapers 
in  the  State?  What  position  did  they  take  with  reference  to  this 
antichurch  domination  business? 

Mr.  French.  They  almost  all  declined  to  support  the  State  Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  On  the  ground  that  that  plank  was  in  it? 

Mr.  French.  Yes ;  on  the  ground  that  that  plank  was  in  it.  They 
said  it  was  uncalled  for.  5lany  of  them  supported  the  national 
ticket — supported  Mr.  Parker — but  declined  to  support  the  State 
ticket,  because  they  said  it  was  unfair,  that  it  was  simply  a  piece 
of  selfish  politics  upon  the  part  of  those  instrumental  in  having  that 
plank  inserted  in  the  Democratic  platform. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVlio  was  your  opponent? 

Mr.  French.  Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Clay. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  do  uot  like  to  ask  you  this  question,  but  I 
feel  obliged  to  do  so.  AYere  there  any  arguments  made  by  him  in  ref- 
erence to  the  Mormons  that  would  have  a  tendencv  to  throw  the  Mor- 
mons away  from  the  support  of  the  ticket  which  he  represented  or 
which  he  was  on  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes.  In  a  general  way  it  was  understood  that  he 
was  running  upon  a  ticket  that  had  adopted  this  plank  in  its  platform 
as  a  direct  slap  at  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  he  use  any  arguments  against  the  Mor- 
mons that  would  be  likely  to  turn  them  against  him  and  against  his 
ticket? 

Mr.  French.  I  would  say  that  Mr.  Clay  did.  Mr.  Clay  even 
exceeded  the  demands  of  the  platform  in  his  speeches,  if  his  speeches 
were  reported  correctly  to  me,  and  I 'campaigned  the  whole  south- 
eastern part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  It  was  generally  reported  in  the  Mormon 
counties  that  he  was  making  these  charges,  was  it? 

Mr.  French.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  That  would  account  for  the  change  in  the 
vote,  or  might  do  so.     So  let  us  have  it. 

Mr.  French.  I  have  been  told  in  those  counties  that  Mr.  Clay  not 
only  charged  what  was"  charged  in  a  general  way,  that  the  Mormons 
were  still  practicing  polygamy  and  allthat,  but  made  charges  against 
them  reflecting  upon  their  personal  conduct — their  personal  honor. 
I  have  been  told  that  he  made  the  statement  that  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame  in  Salt  Lake  City  were  filled  with  Mormon  girls.  I  have  been 
told  that  he  made  the  statement  from  the  platform  that  south  Idaho 
is  the  lambing  ground  for  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  we  have  in  sheep  countries  places  that  we 
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know  as  the  lambing  grounds.  The  lambing  gi*omids  are  the  bri^d- 
ing  grounds. 

Mr.  WoKTiiiNGTox.  That  is  sufficient.  Do  you  remember  anything 
else  that  he  said  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  have  heard  that  he  has  said  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
marriages  are  forced  marriages  in  the  Mormon  Church. 

Now,  those  statements  are  not  believed  in  at  all  by  the  people 
generally,  yet  it  was  understood  down  there,  and  I  was  told  that  he 
made  them,  and  it  was  believed  that  he  made  them  for  the  purpose 
of  tlirowin^  the  Mormon  votes  against  the  Democratic  party  and  nito 
the  Ilepublican  column,  for  the  [)urp()se  of  aiding  them  in  the  cam- 
paign of  IIW).  It  was  generally  understood  that  this  was  simply  a 
preliminary  ('ampaign  looking  to  the  campaign  of  190G,  wliich 
involves  the  (^lection  of  a  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNc.TON.  In  that  connection — though  perhaps  that  an- 
swers it — it  was  brought  out  in  the  examination  of  the  previous  wit- 
ness that  the  remarks  which  were  made  by  Senator  Dubois,  and  which 
were  quoted  here,  Avere  made  l)V  one  who  was  not  a  candidate.  Was 
it  not  understood  at  this  time  that  this  was  preliminary  to  the  coming 
election  of  a  Senator  in  li>Ot>^ 

Mr.  French.  Yes:  the  statements  that  were  made  by  Senator 
Dubois  to  which  you  refer  were  made  l>y  one  who  is  regarded  gener- 
ally as  the  aspirant  for  the  Senatorial  toga  in  1900,  and  these  other 
statements,  as  I  have  said,  were  told  to  me  as  having  been  made  by 
the  candidate  for  Congress  upon  the  same  ticket,  Mr.  Clay. 

Senator  Overman.  \Vhat  would  they  have  to  gain  in  1906  by  driv- 
ing all  the  Mormim  Democrats  av/ay  from  the  party? 

Mr.  French.  They  would  Iiave  this  to  gain  or  they  would  hope  to 
gain  it.  They  would  want,  to  show  that  it  is  true  that  the  Mormons 
can  be  wheeled  around  from  one  party  to  the  other.  If  they  can 
mak(»  that  apparent  in  the  northern  counties,  the  northern  counties, 
in  th<Mr  estimation,  would  restnit  it.  and  would  immediately  then  vote 
in  twice  the  numbers  for  the  J^emocratic  ticket. 

Senator  Overman.  You  think  it  would  have  the  efl'ect  to  make  the 
Republi(tans  change  to  vote  for  the  Democrats.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  French.  Yes.  In  fact,  the  statements  did  have  some  effect 
The  staUMiients  in  this  camp»i|^n  had  some  effect  of  that  character. 
There  were  Kepublicans  that  did  not  support  our  State  tickets,  but 
supported  the  Democrats,  because  they  l)elieved  those  statements  that 
were  made.     They  actually  IxOieved  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  can  you  tell  us  about  this  provision  or 
resolution  tliat  passed  the  Idaho  legislature  early  in  1903 — in  March, 
1903,  I  think — providing  for  a  constitutional  convention?  It  has 
been  statxid  here  that  that  was  the  result  of  a  certain  visit  that  John 
Henry  Smith  made  down  there  immediately  l)efore,  and  that  it  was 
all  in  the  interest  of  the  Mormon  Church  to  do  away  with  provisions 
against  polygamy  and  the  test  oath. 

Mr.  tRENCii.  I  would  sjiy  I  was  not  in  the  legislature  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix:)N.  But  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  here 
from  people  who  know  what  the  general  feeling  and  understanding 
is  in  the  community,  and  I  presume  you  know  as  much  about  it  as 
they  do. 

Mr.  French.  I  was  in  the  East  at  th»^t  timo 
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Mr.  WoRTHiN(j'r<)N.  Mr.  Jackson  was  not  in  it  either. 

Mr.  French.  Well,  I  Avould  say  this,  that  I  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature 

Senator  McCo^tAS.  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  East  at  that  time? 

Mr.  French.  I  was  in  the  East  at  that  time,  going  home  shortly 
afterwards. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  How  soon  did  you  return? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  June  or  the  first  of 
July. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNG'rox.  The  testimony  here  is  that  there  was  nothing 
about  that  matter' until  nearly  a  year  afterwards 

Senator  McCo:ma8.  When  did  this  occur? 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  occurred  in  February. 

Mr.  Worthington.  John  Henry  Smith's  visit  down  there  was  in 
I'ebruary,  1003,  and  the  passage  of  this  re^ohition  was  in  March. 

Senator  McComas.  And  at  lx)th  these  times  he  was  in  the  East,  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  He  got  back  in  June. 

Mr.  Worthington.  It  was  stated,  Senator  McComas,  that  there  had 
l)een  no  call  or  suggestion  of  a  constitutional  amendment  or  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution,  as  I  understood,  and  I  wanted  to  prove  by 
this  witness  that  that  was  not  true.  You  recollect,  of  course,  that  the 
resolution  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  matter  of  polygamy  or  State 
interforenoe.  It  is  simply  a  general  call  for  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  the  argument  made  here  is  that  that  was  intended  to  give  the 
Mormons  an  opportunity  of  ruling  Idaho,  and  to  have  these  clauses 
which  were  obnoxious  to  them  stricken  out.  I  want  to  ask  this  wit- 
ness, as  one  familiar  with  the  matters  in  Idaho,  Avhether  there  was  any 
talk  about  constitutional  amendments  which  might  have  led  up  to 
that  resolution,  aside  from  the  matter  of  the  visit  of  John  Henry 
Smith. 

Senator  McComas.  I  undiTstood  your  purpose;  but  I  understood 
his  answer  to  be  that  during  that  period  he  was  not  there. 

Mr.  French.  Prior  to  that  time  I  would  say  there  had  been  some 
agitation  in  the  State  for  a  new  constitution.  1  believe  that  when  the 
legislature  of  1899  convened,  to  Avhich  I  had  been  elected  for  the  first 
time  in  the  preceding  election,  although  we  had  been  a  State  about 
nine  or  ten  years,  there  had  been  passed  already  five  different  constitu- 
tional amendments,  and  there  had  been  about  two  others  that  had 
failed  to  pass  but  had  been  submitted  to- the  people;  and  I  would  say 
that  during  that  legislature  and  during  the  succeeding  legislature,  of 
which  I  Avas  a  member,  there  were  numerous  resolutions  introduced 
calling  for  various  amendments  to  the  constitution,  and  since  that 
time  several  other  amendments  to  the  constitution  have  passed. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  any  of  these  proposed  amendments  relate 
to  ]>olygamy  or  to  the  test  oath  ? 

ilr."  French.  Oh,  no;  but  then  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
among  those  who  believed  that  we  ought  to  have  these  amendments, 
that  it  would  be  the  best  way  out  of  it  to  simply  call  a  new  convention, 
because  the  State  had  changed  in  the  ten  years  so  enormously,  and 
adopt  a  constitution  that  would  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
state. 

Mr.  Worthington.  There  was  general  talk  then  about  a  .constitu- 
tional convention  before  this  resolution  was  passed  ? 
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Mr.  French.  There  was  talk  of  it;  yes.  Personally  I  saw  no  real 
good  gi'ound  for  it  myself,  and  during  "those  legislatures  opposed  that 
idea,  because  I  did  not  think  we  needed  to. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  As  bearing  upon  the  question  of  Mormons 
running  things  in  Idaho  since  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union, 
how  many  State  officials  have  been  Mormons? 

Mr.  French.  Among  the  Republicans,  to  my  knowledge,  there  has 
only  been  one.  That  is  the  man  who  has  served  as  attorney-general 
during  the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Bagley? 

Mr.  French.  Mr.  Bagley. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  appears  he  was  not  renominated. 

Mr.  French.  No;  he  was  not  renominated. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNCJTON.  I  think  there  has  been  some  intimation  that 
that  was  because  he  rendered  an  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this  resolu- 
tion for  a  constitutional  convention  could  not  be  carried  into  effect 
because  of  some  additional  legislation  that  was  needed  and  that  was 
not  enacted.  Do  you  know  anything  about  that,  or  why  he  was  not 
renominated  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  think  so.  There  were  several  candidates 
for  attorney-general — Mr.  Guheen,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Bartlett. 
That  is,  it  was  reported  they  were  candidates,  but  at  the  time  of  nomi- 
nations there  was  only  one  name  presented.  It  seemed  that  those 
supporting  the  various  other  candidates  had  withdrawn.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  particular  reason  why  their  name.s  should  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  course  those  who  were  supporting  other  candidates 
were  advancing  reasons,  probably,  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason 
that  was  responsible. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Before  I  leave  this  line,  let  me  ask  what  you 
can  tell  us  from  your  observation  and  general  information  there  as 
to  whether  the  Mormans  do  vot^»  according  to  their  political  convic- 
tions or  according  to  the  dictates  of  the  church  or  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Frenc  H.  Based  upon  these  figures,  covering  several  yeai's,  it 
seems  to  nie  the  Mormons  vote  the  same  as  the  Gentiles  vote.  The 
figures  IxMir  me  out  in  that  belief.  If  we  have  a  Republican  loss  in 
Gentile  counties,  we  have  an  approximately  similar  Republican  loss  in 
Mormon  counties.  If  we  have  a  Republican  gain  in  M(U'mon  coun- 
ties, we  have  alx>ut  the  same  Republican  gain  in  Gentile  counties. 
I  have  gone  hack  as  far  as  1898  on  the  office  of  Congressman,  and  I 
would  say  that  the  candidate  for  Congress  always  is  at  the  head  of 
the  ticket  upon  the  oflicial  list  when  there  are  no  Presidential  elec- 
tors, and,  using  that  ollice.  there  has  not  l>een  10  per  cent  difference 
in  any  of  the  elections  since  18J>8,  and  in  two  of  thos(^  campaigns  there 
has  not  been  1^  per  cent  difference  in  the  gain  in  Mormon  counties, 
over  Gentile  counties,  and  one  of  those*  diiFerence^s  was  in  favor  of  the 
Gentile  counties  insti^ad  of  the  Mormon  counties.  So  I  say  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  good  leason  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
vote  as  a  unit  at  the  dictation  of  their  church  leaders. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNoroN.  Aside  from  that  argument,  or  evidence,  what 
do  you  say  as  to  its  being  the  general  understanding  or  impression 
among  the  people  of  your  State  that  the  Mormons 'do  vote  as  the 
church  directs,  and  that  the  people  of  your  State  are  led  by  the  nose 
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by  their  political  leaders  to  do  whatever  the  Mormon  Church  wants 
to  have  done? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  think  that  is  correct  at  all.  I  noticed  in  the 
legislature  that  the  Mormons  were  divided  upon  questions  just  the 
same  as  the  other  members.    I  do  not  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  or  information  goes, 
is  there  any  foundation  for  that  statement  which  Mr.  Jackson  made 
here,  which  I  have  just  repeated? 

Mr.  French.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  do  not  believe  there  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'ix)N.  Now,  on  the  matter  of  polygamy,  Mr.  French. 
You  were  present,  I  believe,  when  Governor  McConnell  gave  his 
testimony? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  In  which  he  made  some  reference  to  a  tacit 
understanding,  or  rather  acquiescence,  on  the  part  of  the  people  there. 
What  do  you  say  about  that,  as  to  what  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of 
yoiw  State,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Mormons  and  non-Mormons, 
as  to  how  you  should  treat  the  situation  which  you  had  out  there  when 
the  State  was  admitted,  of  a  number  of  Mormons  who  had  taken 
plural  wives  before  the  manifesto  of  the  church  forbidding  it? 

Mr.  French.  I  would  say  that  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time  the  State 
was  admitted.  I  was  about  15  jears  of  age,  and  so  at  that  time  did 
not  follow  very  closely  the  political  conditions;  but  since  that  time 
it  has  been  my  imderstanding  that  the  question  of  extermination  of 
polygamy  was  to  apply  to  new  polygamy,  and  that  the  cases  of  polyg- 
amy prior  to  that  time  were  to  remain  unmolested,  and  that  the  belief 
was  generally  entertained  that  that  would  be  the  quickest  way  to  get 
rid  of  the  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  That  if  there  were  no  new  cases  the  matter 
w^ould  die  out  of  itself? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  I  think  that  was  the  general  understanding. 

Senator  McComas.  How  manv  Mormons  are  there  in  Latah 
County? 

Mr.  French.  In  Latah  County  there  are  very  few  Mormons.  I 
know  of  one  Mormon  family  there  and  I  have  known  of  several  others. 

Senator  McComar.  You  are  about  24  hours  off  from  Be^r  Lake 
County  ? 

Mr.  French.  Probably  a  little  farther  than  that. 

Senator  McComas.  And  the  adjacent  five  other  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  P^RENCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  far  is  Mr.  Jackson  from  thase*  Mormon 
counties? 

Mr.  French.  Mr.  Jackson  lives  at  Boise.  That  would  be  several 
hundred  miles  away. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  And  Mr.  Balderston? 

Mr.  French.  He  lives  several  hundred  miles  away.  That  is,  I 
would  think  it  would  be  several  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  Mr.  C/obb? 

Mr.  French.   I  would  think  the  same  in  rcf^ard  to  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^liat  is  your  observation  and  knowledge  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  polygamy  exists — I  mean  polygamous  cohab- 
itation— in  your  State  now  as  compared  to  what  it  was  when  you 
became  a  man  and  observed  these  things,  or  came  to  know  them,  say, 
ten  years  ago? 
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Mr.  French.  Well,  I  have  inquired  very  carefully,  l>ecause  I  have 
wanted  to  bo  right  upon  this  question,  in  the  trips  that  I  have  made 
through  those  counties,  and  I  have  been  told  everywhere  that  the 
polygamous  relations,  or  the  cases  of  living  in  polygamy,  are  rapidly 
on  the  decrease.  I  have  been  told  by  Mormons  that  there  are  only 
about  half  as  manv  now  who  have  plural  wives  as  lived  in  the 
State  in  181)0. 

Mr.  Worth  iNGTON.  AAliat  do  you  hear  as  to  the  common  under- 
standing Jhore  as  to  whether  there  are  any  new  polygamous  mar- 
riages in  tlie  State? 

Mr.  French.  I  have  failed  to  find  any.  I  have  inquired,  I  pre- 
sume, in  every  county,  and  probably  manv  times,  whether  or  not 
there  are  sucli  cases,  and  I  have  failed  to  find  an3''one  who  (?ould  point 
out  a  single  case.  I  woidd  say  that  I  rememlx>r  a  talk  I  had  with 
Doctor  Il()over,  a  (lentile  living  in  Montpelier.  I  drove  from  Paris 
to  Montpelier  to  speak  at  night.  I  had  spoken  at  Paris  in  the  day- 
time during  this  last  campaign.  I  asked  him  about  this  and  he  said 
to  me :  "•'  T  am  a  doctor  and  practtice  my  profession  throughout  this 
county.  1  am  satisfied  I  would  know  of  any  polygamous  marriages 
if  they  exist,  and  I  do  not  knoAv  of  a  single  instance  of  polygamous 
marriage  since  the  manifesto.'"  I  have  asked  others  and  have 
obtained  similar  answers. 

Mr.  WoRTinxGTON.  It  was  testified  by  Mr.  Jackson  that  he  was 
in  doubt  whether  Governor  Gooding  is  a  Mormon,  becaust>  as  many 
people  say  he  is  a  Mormon  as  say  that  he  is  not.  \Miat  do  you  know 
about  that? 

Mr.  French.   No;  (lovernor  Gooding  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Wi^RTiiiNGi'ON.   Is  there  any  doubt  about  it  in  the  State? 

Mr.  French.  I  never  heard  any  serious  doubt  raised.  I  remember 
that  during  the  campaign  it  seemed  that  in  Nampa  somebody  started 
the  question,  and  we  joked  him  some  about  it,  but  nobody  took  it  seri- 
ously, and  I  never  heard  the  question  mentioned  seriously  in  the  cam- 
paign.    No ;  I  never  heard  or  such  a  thing  seriously. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  wcrc  not  here  when  Mr.  Jackson  told  us 
seriouslv  about  it? 

Mr.  I^^RENCH.  I  heard  the  statement. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  In  your  travels  in  the  Mormon  counties  and  in 
your  talks  with  the  Mormons,  have  you  got  any  impression  or  knowl- 
edge as  to  what  the  feeling  of  the  younger  IVIormon  people  is — ^the 
Mormons  themselves,  the  younger  element^ — about  this  matter  of 
polygamy  ? 

Mr.  French.  There  is  no  question  about  their  feeling.     It  is  very 

Sronounced  against  it  I  have  among  my  friends  a  great  many  of 
le  younger  Mormons.  I  have  asked  them  frankly  that  question, 
and  talked  with  them  about  it,  and  they  feel  just  the  same  as  other 
people  do  in  regard  to  it,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn.  They 
respect  their  parents,  those  of  them  that  have  polygamous  parents  in 
it.  They  respect  the  older  members  of  the  church  who  have  lived  in 
polygamy,  but,  so  far  as  continuing  it  for  a  custom  or  doctrine  or  be- 
lief, they  do  not  approve  of  it  at  an, 

Mr.  Worthington.  Wliat  is  your  impression  as  to  what  would  be 
the  result  if  the  manifesto  had  not  been  issued  or  if  the  law  was  not 
against  it,  as  to  what  would  be  the  result  of  polygamy  in  Idaho? 
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Mr.  French.  If  the  manifesto  had  not  been  issued  and  if  no  laws 
had  been  made  against  it,  of  course  I  do  not  know.  It  might  be  that 
as  lonff  as  it  was  a  question  of  religion  they  might  approve  of  it,  but 
I  think  that  without  an}^  further  legislation  polygamy  would  end  just 
as  soon  as  it  will  under  any  other  way. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  French.  I  wanted  to  finish  a  statement  relative  to  the  vot€  on 
the  governor. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  I  would  like  you  to  add  whatever  you  wish  to 
say  on  that  subject,  Mr.  French. 

Mr.  French.  You  asked  me  in  regard  to  the  vote  on  various  can- 
didates in  the  Mormon  and  Gentile  counties,  and  I  showed  that  on  the 
vote  for  governor  there  had  been  a  considerable  increase  in  1904  over 
1902. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Yes. 

Mr.  French.  I  simply  wanted  to  add  a  word  in  explanation  of  why 
that  increase  in  vote  should  be.  The  first  reason  I  brought  out  when 
I  spoke  of  the  very  virulent  charges  that  were  made  upon  the  rostrum 
by  thost^  who  were  the  campaign  speakers  of  the  so-called  "  Demo- 
cratic "'  party  in  Idaho  in  11)04.  The  other  reasons  are  these:  In  the 
first  place.  Mr.  Gooding  lives  in  Lincoln  County,  which  is  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State,  and  which  touches  two,  I  think,  of  these 
counties  that  are  called  Mormon  counties.  Mr.  (xooding  is  a  business 
man.  He  has  large  interests  throughout  the  southern  part  of  the 
State.  He  has  many  friends  there,  and  from  personal  reasons,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  would  receive  a  very  large  vote  from  the  members 
of  the  Democratic  party.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Heitfeld  li^ves  in 
Nez  Perces  County,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  formerly 
lived  in  Latah  Coimty.  to  which  Senator  Dubois  called  attention  in 
referring  to  his  majority,  and  I  think  that  in  large  part  the  vote  that 
was  given  to  Senator  Heitfeld,  as  candidate  for  governor,  was  a  per- 
sonal compliment  to  him  by  his  friends  in  those  two  counties. 

Xow,  there  is  another  reason  that  I  l)elieve  also  augmented  the 
vote  of  Mr.  Heitfeld  in  the  north  and  diminished  the  vote  of  Mr. 
Gooding.  That  is  the  sheep  and  cattle  question.  The  sheep  industry 
is  more  or  less  general  throughout  the  State,  but  is  an  industry  that 
rather  l>elongs  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  The  cattle  mdus- 
try  belongs  to  all  parts  of  the  State,  but  rather  belongs  to  the  center 
and  north,  and  many  of  the  people  in  the  counties  where  I  cam- 
paigned, who  were  good  Republicans,  told  me  that  they  knew  of 
friends  who  could  not  support  Mr.  Gooding  because  of  his  being  a 
sheep  owner.  They  believed  that  he  would  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
sheep  industries  of  the  State.  Mr.  Heitfeld,  on  the  other  hand,  made 
the  campaign  there  with  sjiecial  apj^eal  to  the  stockmen  of  the  State, 
and.  as  has  already  been  stated,  there  was  a  plank  in  the  platform  of 
the  Democratic  party  pronouncing  their  opinion  upon  that  question, 
which  was  circulated  in  those  counties. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Wliat  was  the  difference  between  the  cattlemen 
and  the  sheep  men  ? 

Mr.  French.  The  cattle  men  rather  prefer,  or  do  prefer,  the 
2-mile  limit  law,  and  they  were  afraid  that  Mr.  Gooding  would  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  sheep  men  and  would  probably  sign  a  bill  provid- 
ing for  ils  repeal,  or  sometliing  similar,  wnich  would  militate  against 
the  cattle  industry  and  favor  the  sheep  industry. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  That  operated  in  favor  of  the  Republican  can- 
didate in  the  yoiithern  part  of  the  State  ? 

Mr.  French.  It  operated  in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  and  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  candi- 
date in  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  French,  you  know  Mr.  Cobb,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes ;   I  laiow  Mr.  Cobb  well. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  French.  He  is  the  owner  of  or  interested  in  the  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman. 

Mr.  Tayt.ek.  That  is  the  chief  paper  in  your  State,  is  it? 

Mr.  FrI':nch.  1  believe  that  it  is  regarded  generally  as  the  leading 
paper  in  the  State — that  it  has  the  largest  circulation,  and  so  forth. 

Air.  Tayler.  He  is  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Frencil  How  is  that  ^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  a  Republican  i' 

Mr.  French.  Mr.  Cobbf 

Mr.  Tayi^r.   Ves. 

Mr.  Frenc^il  I  understand  that  he  is;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  have  a  doubt  about  it,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  French.  His  paper,  I  think,  has  consistently  supported  the 
Republican  party  on  national  politics  as  long  as  we  have  been  a 
State.  It  has  supported  very  generally  the  candidates  for  State 
office.  It  has  not  always  supported  the  Republican  candidates  for 
mayor  in  the  city  of  Boise,  and  on  local  matters  and  State  matters 
seems  to  be  indepen<lent.  I  think  Mr.  Cobb  would  want  me  to  make 
that  statement  for  him.     That  is  my  opinion  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  would  not  call  him  a  representative  of  the 
Republicans  of  Idaho,  would  vou? 

Mr.  French.  He  is  one  of  the  rei)resentative  Republicans  of  Idaho, 
yes. 

Mr.  Taixer.  And  a  re[)resentative  citizen? 

Mr.  Fkench.  \Miy,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Conservative? 

Mr.  French.  A  very  fine  man — yes,  a  verv  fine  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  deeply  interested  in  Idalio,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  he  is:  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Balderstcm  has  for  many  years  been  the  editor  of 
that  paper? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "^'ou  said,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Worthinffton, 
who  had  quoted  to  you  a  remark  of  Mr.  Cobb,  made  in  evidence  nere 
last  spring,  that  you  never  heard  of  such  a  claim  Iwing  made,  or  of  its 
being  referred  to  particularly  until  the  cam|)aign  of  1004.  Did  you 
not  make  such  a  statement  as  that  in  connection  with  his  question? 

Mr.  French.  What  claim? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  that  the  Mormon  Chm-ch  was  active  in  politics 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  French.  AMiy,  that  statement  has  probably  been  made  many 
times,  but  it  was  never  seriously  discussed  until  the  Democratic  party 
raised  the  question  in  1904,  since  we  have  been  a  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  imagine  the  Democratic  party  raised  that  dis- 
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cussion  because  Mr.  Cobb  had  just  made  it  down  here?    He  was  here 
before  the  Democratic  campaign. 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  but  tnere  were  preliminaries  looking  to  that 
campaign,  and  which  led  up  to  it,  going  on  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  you  recognized,  within  the  last 
year  this  serious  discussion  of  Mormon  entrance  into  Idaho  politics 
first  appeared.    Is  that  right?     Is  that  the  first? 

ilr.  pRENcif.  I  wish  vou  would  repeat  that.     I  want  to  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  has  appeared  the 
claim  that  the  Mormon  Church  was  entering  Idaho  politics. 

Mr.  French.  Why,  very  generally;  yes;  and  it  was  discussed,  as 
I  said,  prior  to  that  time  somewhat.'  It  is  true  that  the  bishops,  and 
probably  presidents  of  stakes,  belonged  to  both  political  parties. 

Mr.  'f  AYI.ER.  Yes,  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  French.  And  I  think  I  can  remember  of  Republican  bishops 
being  in  the  legislature  at  the  time  I  was  there.  Also  of  Democratic 
bishops  being  there  at  that  time:  and  I  have  heard  it  said 

ilr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  referring  to  individual  exhibitions  of  party 
])refereii(e  by  men,  whether  Monnons  or  Gentiles,  but  what  I  said — 
the  claim  of  entrance  by  the  church,  in  the  sense  of  officials  of  the 
church  undertaking  to  exj)ress  what  the  desire  of  leaders  of  the 
church  was,  into  the  politics  of  Idaho.  That  is  only  about  a  year  old, 
as  I  understand  you. 

Mr.  French.  1  tliink  so:  yes.     That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yon  heard,  1  suppose,  John  Henry  Smith  testify  here 
two  weeks  ago,  did  you  not  ^ 

Mr.  French.  Xo:  I  did  not  liear  hinu 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  yoii  read  his  testimony? 

Mr.  Frencil  I  believe  I  read  it  in  part :  yes. 

Mr.  TayiJ':r.  Do  you  recall  lii^  statement  that  of  all  the  men  with 
whom  we  talked  at  Boisc»  in  the  winter  of  1903  in  reference  to  the 
calling  of  the  const  it  utiounl  eouvention  for  the  purpose*  of  adopt- 
ing— whether  other  things  or  not  were  to  go  with  it  is  unimportant — 
an  amendment  to  the  eonstitution  that  wo\ild  remove  disabilities 
from  Monnons,  (iovernor  Morrison  was  the  only  man  who  discour- 
aged him  or  who  expressed  a  dis>ent  to  the  movement  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  rememlier  of  having  seen  that  statement. 
If  you  say  that  he  stated  that,  I  will  aceept  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Mr.  French,  that  the  ]>eople 
of  Idaho  generally,  the  (f(»nMles  of  Idaho  generally,  the  law-abiding 
and  church-going  people  of  that  State,  are  content  that  the  polyg- 
amists  now  living  m  Idaho  should  continue  not  only  to  support  the 
wives  whom  they  took  prior  to  the  manifesto,  but  that  they  should 
continue  to  cohabit  with  them  and  have  children  by  them. 

3ilr.  French.  No;  I  did  not  make  the  statement.  I  do  not  believe 
that  they  are  content.  I  think  there  is  a  feeling  crenerally  th^ouffh- 
out  the  entire  (lentile  population  to  this  effect:  They  would  be  glad 
if  the  question  had  never  bet»n  raised.  They  could  wish  that  there 
were  no  polygamists  in  the  xState.  They  will  be  glad  when  the  ques- 
tion has  entirely  passed  away:  but  I  think,  on  tlie  other  hand,  they 
feel  that  it  wo\dd  not  l)e  right  to  punish  these  men  and  women, 
who  engaged  in  the  polygamous  relations  ])rior  to  the  admission  of 
the  State— about  that  time  and  the  time  of  the  manifesto. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Xo  matter  what  their  conduct  in  that  relation  has 
been  since  then,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  punished.     Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  P'rexcii.  I  would  think  that  expresses  about  the  feeling.  I 
would  not  say  that  is  uniform.  Probably  it  is  not.  The  only  thing 
is  this:  If  it  is  not  that,  I  have  asked  myself,  why  do  not  these  thou- 
sands of  good  men  and  good  women,  who  are  not  members  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  but  live  in  Mormon  counties,  institute  proceedings  against 
the  polygamists  who  continue  their  polygamous  relations? 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  have  you  been  unable  to  answer  that  question  to 
your  satisfaction  ? 

Mr.  French.  My  answer  is,  that  I  have  felt  that  they  have  said, 
"  This  is  the  best  thing  we  can  do  in  the  premises.  It  is  the  only 
thing  we  can  do." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  William  Budge  was  prosecuted,  what  would 
happen  ?  Ilis  son  is  the  judge  and  another  son  is  the  district  attor- 
ney;  and  would  not  the  man  who  prosecuted  him  be  ostracized?  Do 
you  not  think  that  is  a  more  reasonable  answer  to  the  inquiry  that 
you  put  to  yourself  than  the  other  that  has  suggested  itself? 

Mr.  French.  AVliy,  no ;  I  don't  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  that  anybody  living  among  the 
polygamous  Mormons  is  at  all  deterred  from  filing  an  information 
and  undertaking  to  prosecute  either  by  the  physical  difficulties  of 
fi^etting  prosecutors  and  judges  and  juries  to  convict,  or  by  the  ostra- 
cism that  would  result  from  his  undertaking  that  prosecution  ?  You 
think  those  are  not  cogent  influences  upon  anybody  f 

Mr.  French.  I  think  they  do  enter  in  somewhat ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  just  slightly  enter  in,  but  that  is  not  the  chief 
reason,  is  it? 

Mr.  French.  Xo;  I  think  the  chief  reason,  as  I  said  before,  is  that 
the  thing  has  been  done,  and  we  do  not  feel  like  bringing  it  up  now 
and  punishing  those  men.  They  do  not  believe  it  would  do  any  good 
for  the  future.  I  believe  they  generally  feel  that  polygamy  is  not 
continuing — that  is,  that  new  poh'gamous  cases  are  not  being  entered 
into,  and,  in  fact,  that  many  of  these  who  were  living  in  polygamy 
have  ceased  living  in  polygamy,  and  continue  to  support  their  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  not  misunderstanding  me,  Mr.  French,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  you  to  \ie  misf|U()ted  in  your  answer.  I  am  in- 
ferring to  the  men  who  are  to-day  living  with  polygamous  wives 
and  rearing  children  as  tlie  fruit  of  those  )>olygamous  marriages 
now. 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Children  born  to-day.  to-inoiTow,  next  year — that 
they  look  with  sufficient  coiuplacency  on  that  not  to  care  particularly 
whether  they  are  prosecuted.  Is  that  right — that  they  ought  not  to 
be  disturbed?    That  is  your  language,  I  iK^lieve. 

Mr.,  French.  I  think  the  peoj)k»  of  those  counties  feel  that  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  tlie  j>eoi)le  of  the  State  generally  feel  that  way? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  believe  the  ])<*<iple  of  the  State  or  those 
counties  know  that  such  a  condition  as  that  exists.  I  do  not  believe 
it  does  exist 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  They  do  not?  Do  they  read?  The  people  of  your 
State  can  read,  can  thev  not? 
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Mr.  French.  Yes;  I  am  very  glad  to  say  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  are  very  enlightened  people, 

Mr.  TAYL.EU.  And  I  suppose  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  as  little 
there  as  anywhere? 

Mr.  French.  It  stands  as  one  of  the  States  having  the  smallest 
percentages  of  illiteracy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  read  the  newspapers  and  know  what  is  go- 
ing on  ? 

Mr.  French.    Yes;  they  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  suppose  they  read  the  challenge  to  Mr.  Borah, 
in  which  twenty  names  wore  given  of  people  and  their  wives  in  the 
last  campaign? 

Mr.  French.  They  read  the  answer  that  Mr.  Borah  gave,  too. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  Exactly. 

Mr.  French.  That  if  new  cases  of  polygamy  would  be  certified 
up  to  him 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  you,  but  do  not  let  us 
get  away  from  the  point.  I  have  not  touched  the  cases  of  new 
polygamy.  I  have  not  referred  to  them  by  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion. I  am  talking  about  men  who  have  had  wives  all  along,  who 
took  them  prior  to  1890.    Let  us  assume  that. 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  who  are  to-day  having  children  by  their  wives, 
That  is  the  thing  I  am  talking  about.  Is  it  that  that  the  people 
of  Idaho  do  not  Imow  about,  or  something  else  that  they  are  ignorant 
about?  Which  is  it?  Are  the  people  of  Idaho  ignorant  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  great  many  polygamists  in  Idaho  to-day  with 
plural  wives? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  they  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Rearing  children  by  them  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  they  know  that,  too. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  they  know  that? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand,  Mr.  French,  that  it  has  always 
been  against  the  law  to  take  a  plural  wife  ? 

Mr.  French.  Why,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  no  plural  wife  whom  any  man  has  to-day  was 
taken  except  in  violation  of  law?     You  know  that,  do  you  noti 

Mr.  French.  Why,  yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  that  the  higher  law  only  suj)ervened  to  deny 
the  right  to  take  additional  wives  in  1890?    That  is  right? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  they  had  not  felt  that  the  other  Taw  was  cor- 
rect. They  had  not  felt  that  the  Government  would  support  that, 
but  when  the  Government  did,  in  a  decision  that,  I  believe,  was 
handed  down  in  1890,  then  they  were  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  1890? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  that  was  about  the  time  of  the  decision. 

Mr.  Ta^xer.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  handed  down  in  1878? 

Mr.  French.  Oh,  yes;  I  know  there  was  one,  but  they  did  not 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  not  that  the  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  said 
that  no  man  can  take  two  wives  and  not  violate  the  law  of  the  land? 
Was  not  that  the  decision  that  settled  for  all  time,  in  the  mind  of  any 
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honest  man  who  wanted  to  know,  the  question  whether  the  law 
against  taking  more  wives  than  one  was  constitutional? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  I  say  I  personally  accept  that.  I  am  not  oflfer- 
ing  this  as  a  defense  or  explanation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  French.  I  simply  make  the  statement  that  I  believe  repre- 
sents the  thought  of  the  Mormon  people  at  that  time.    That  is  afi, 

Mr.  Taylek.  They  did  not,  then,  accept  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  upon  that  subject,  did  they? 

Mr.  French.  I  believe  they  feel  that  they  were  not  properly  repre- 
sented bofore  the  (tourt  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tavler.  ])id  you  ever  read  the  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Waite 
in  that  case? 

Mr.  French.  I  would  say  I  have  not  made  a  close  study  of  that 
case ;  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think'  if  you  would  read  it  you  might  say  that  there 
was  no  doubt  about  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  was  the  law  of  our 
civilization  and  the  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  Worth iNcroN.  The  witness  did  not  intimate  any  doubt  on  that 
subject,  Mr.  Tayler.  He  said  the  ilormons  understood  they  were  not 
properly  represented  in  the  presentation  of  that  case  to  the  court. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  French.  And  you  understand  my  statement  is  to  the  eflfect 
that  T  did  not  say  I  did  not  accept  that  as  good  law.  I  said  there  was 
that  feeling  among  the  Mormon  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  miere  did  you  get  information  of  that  feeling  that 
you  have  just  now  described  ?  Where  did  you  get  information  that  the 
feeling  existed  in  the  Mormon  mind  that  they  were  not  properly  rep- 
resented in  the  case  of  Reynolds  v,  Utah? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Reyuolds  i\  United  States. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;   Reynolds  /?.  United  States. 

Mr.  French.     You  say,  w^here  did  I  get  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  from  whom?  It  is  interesting  to  me,  for  I 
never  heard  that  any  such  doubt  existed. 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  remember  just  who  first  made  that  state- 
ment, but  I  remember  that  several  of  us  w^ho  were  here  were  talking 
the  question  over  why  they  did  not  accept  it  prior  to  that  time,  ana 
the  statement  was  made.  I  simply  offer  it  as  a  suggestion  that  that 
was  the  reason. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  sav,  the  thing  that  was  in  the  Mormon 
mind  was  that  although  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  UniU^d  States,  all  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court  con- 
curring, declared  that  no  religious  belief  would  justify  the  practice 
of  taking  more  wives  than  one,  the  members  of  the  church  did  not 
accept  that  as  declaring  the  law  because  they  had  not  been  properly 
represented  in  that  case  before  the  Supi-eme  Court.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  French.  That  is  my  opinion,  that  there  is  a  feeling  very  gen- 
eral among  the  Mormons ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  Mr.  French. 
You  are  a  Member  of  Congress  from  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  You  have  just  been  reelected? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  So  jroii  have  made  a  canvass  of  the  State  twice? 

Mr.  French.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  canvass  yo\i  took  no  thought  of  the  sup- 
port of  the  Mormon  Church  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  never  did.  I  never  in  any  campaign  or  any  con- 
vention took  any  thought  of  the  Mormon  Church  as  a  church.  There 
are  people  who  belong  to  churches.  There  are  Methodists  who  belong 
to  the  Methodist  Church,  and  so  on. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand. 

Mr.  French.  We  think  of  them  as  individuals.     I  have. 

The  Chair:man.  Your  answer  is  that  you  take  no  thought  of  the 
organization. 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir;  I  have  not,  nor  have  I  conferred  with  any 
leader  of  the  organization  relative  to  politics. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well.  You  have  conferred  with  none  of  the 
leaders? 

Mr.  French.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  bishop? 

Mr.  French.  No;  not  relative  to  church  support.  Of  course  I 
know  them  as  individuals,  and  talk  ix)litics  to  them  as  I  talk  politics 
to  other  individuals,  but  never  what  the  church  could  do 

The  Chairman.  But  not  with  the  thought  that  they  could  have  any 
influence  any  more  than  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  French.  Only  as  an  individual. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all? 

Mr.  French.  That  is  all ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  visited,  T  suppose,  in  either  of  these 
campaigns.  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  French.  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  T  wanted  simply  to  find  out  the  fact  about  it. 

Mr.  French.  I  passed  through  Salt  Lake  once  as  a  very  small  boy, 
and  I  passed  through  a  year  or  so  ago  during  a  trip  West  from  the 
East — not  during  a  campaign. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  care  anything  about  that.  The  other 
question  was  answered  fairly  and  squarely,  and  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est interest  in  whether  you  did  ^o  there  years  ago  as  a  boy. 

Mr.  French.  I  say  when  I  did  pass  through  a  year  or  so  ago  I  did 
not  see  any  Mormons  that  I  knew  to  talk  to. 

The  Chairman.  The  Mormons,  you  say,  divide  politically? 

Mr.  French.  That  has  been  my  observation. 

The  Chairman.  Speaking  about  some  convention  where  there 
were — some  4G  Mormons,  did  you  say  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  believe  I  said  43. 

The  Chairman.  Did  they  vote  as  a  body  one  way  or  the  other  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  think  they  voted  as  a  body  because  they  were 
Mormons. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  asked  you  if  they 
voted  as  a  body  ? 

Mr.  Frencii.  They  all  voted  for  Mr.  Gooding;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Mr.  French.  They  came,  however,  from  the  counties  surrounding 
Mr.  Gooding's  county. 
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The  Chairman.  That  I  did  not  ask  you.  I  simply  wanted  to  Imow 
how  the}'  voted. 

Mr.  French.  That  is  true;  they  voted  for  Mr.  Gooding.  Let  me 
answer  that  a  little  further. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  French.  To  say  they  voted  as  a  body  might  imply  that  they 
cast  their  vote  as  a  bodv  of  48  members. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  French.  There  were  a  few  in  one  county,  a  few  in  another 
county,  a  few  in  another  county,  and  whole  counties  voted  that  way. 

The  Chair.man.  That  might  throw  additional  light  on  it,  perhaps, 
but  the  delegates  to  the  convention  voted  for  the  same  man? 

Mr.  French.  Oh.  yes:  that  is  true.  All  of  the  delegates  from  all 
those  counties  voted  for  the  same  man,  whether  they  were  Gentiles  or 
Mormons. 

The  Chairman.  T  understand  you  to  say  that  you  apprehend  there 
an^  persons  living  in  polygamy  in  Idaho  in  violation  of  the  law 
to-day? 

Mr.  French.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  there  are  persons  liv- 
ing in  polygamous  cohabitation  in  Idaho  to-day? 
.  Mr.  French.  I  do  not  know  of  that.     I  have  heard  that  statement 
made:  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  heard  that? 

Mr.  French.  Yes:  I  have  heard  it  brought  out  here  and  I  have 
read  it  in  the  papers. 

The  Chair:vian.  You  never  heard  it  out  there? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  I  have  seen  that  statement  made  in  the  papers 
and  I  have  heard  it  said. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not,  of  your  own  knowledge,  know  of  per- 
sons living  in  polygamous  cohabitation  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  French.  Why,  no;  I  do  not.  I  would  say  that  to  the  best  of 
my  information  I  have  never  been  in  a  polygamous  home.  I  know, 
probably,  some  of  these  men.  I  think  I  could  recognize  some  of  the 
names  that  were  mentioned  there.  One  of  those  gentlemen,  I  believe, 
runs  a  hotel,  and  it  is  possible  I  stopped  at  that  hotel.  Other  than 
that  I  do  not  know  of  any  case  where  I  ever  stopped  at  a  home  where 
a  man  lived  who  is  said  to  l)e  a  polvgamist  or  who  is  a  polygami^t. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  the  J^tate  admitted? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  it  was  in  1800,  about  July  8,  if  I  remember 
rightly. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  some  reason  why  prosecutions  are 
not  conducted  for  the  violation  of  law  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  IVohibiting  polygamy.  That  it  was  generally 
thought  best  to  let  it  alone? 

Mr.  French.  Yes:  I  think  there  are  only  al:)out 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  I  understand;  and  it  will  cease  when  the 
present  polygamists  die? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  that  is  the  general  feeling;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  will  l)e  continued  until  they  do  die? 

Mr.  French.  That  would  no  doubt  be  the  opposite  inference,  yes; 
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anil  I  believe  that  most  polygtimists  would  live  in  that  state  until 
their  death. 

The  Chairmax.  Do  you  know  of  am-  prosecutions? 

Mr.  P'rench.  WTiy,  no ;  not  since  then.  In  fact,  as  was  said  here, 
I  have  talked  with  or  read  the  statements  of  those  who  were  inter- 
ested in  politics  at  that  time,  and  they  seemed  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  generally  understood  that  the 

The  Chairman.  That  I  did  not  ask  you  anything  about,  Mr. 
Fi'ench.  You  answered  the  question.  I  want  to  know,  because  you 
seem  to  be  familiar  with  the  politics  of  that  State,  what  would  be  the 
effect  upon  your  political  fortunes  if  it  came  within  your  knowledge 
that  a  member  of  that  church  was  living  in  polygamy  in  vour  own 
town  and  you  should  make  complaint  against  him  and  have  him 
arrested  ? 

Mr.  French.  You  say  what  would  be  the  effect? 

The  Chairman.  How  would  it  affect  vou,  or  would  it  affect  you 
at  all? 

Mr.  French.  If  it  were  an  old  case — that  is,  I  don't  mean  by  that 
an  old  person;  I  mean  if  it  were  an  old  case,  a  case  prior  to  1890 — 
I  believe  that  the  Mormons  of  the  State  and  a  great  many  other  people 
would  resent  any  such  thing  as  that.  If  it  were  a  new  case,  I  believe 
the  Mormons  of  the  State  would  very  generally  support  me  in  it; 
but,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there  would  be  some  of  them  who  would  still 
feel  that  I  was  not  doing  right. 

'i'he  Chapman.  They  would  turn  against  you,  then? 

Mr.  French.  Some  would ;  but  I  believe  that  the  Mormons  of  the 
St^te  do  not  approve  of  new  polygamous  marriages  and  relations. 

The  Chairman.  Suppose  you  should  complain  of  a  person' married, 
previous  to  the  admission  of  the  State,  to  a  plurality  of  wives,  who 
was  continuing  to  live  with  these  wives  and  raising  families  by  all 
of  them.  If  you  should  complain  of  such  a  case  as  that,  how  would 
it  affect  you? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  it  would  be  resented  by  the  members  very 
generallv  of  the  Mormon  Church.     I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  So  it  is  quite  necessary,  in  politics,  not  to  offend 
that  church  bj'^  such  a  step  as  that? 

Mr.  Frencjh.  Well,  I  think  they  would  regard  it  as  rather  a  breach 
of  faith. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  French.  I  think  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  Naturally. 

Mr.  French.  I  do  not  mean  upon  my  part,  but  a  breach  of  faith 
entered  into  with  the  leaders  of  political  parties. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  should  make  an  attempt  to  punish,  or  be 
an  instrument  in  securing  the  punishment  of  men  who  are  living  in 
violation  of  the  law  to-day — I  do  not  care  when  the  marriage  was 
contracted — you  think  the  Mormon  Church  and  a  great  many  other 
people  of  the  State  would  resent  it? 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  did  not  say  the  Mormon  Church,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.    He  said  the  Mormons. 

The  Chahiman.  The  Mormons,  then.  I  will  leave  out  the  word 
"  Church."    They  would  resent  it? 
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Mr.  French.  I  did  not  quite  catch  the  force  of  that  one  clause  you 
used.  Did  you  say  "  Without  having  any  regard  to  when  the  mar- 
riage occurred  ?  " 

The  Chairman.  No;  but  if  they  are  continuing,  I  say.  I  will 
assume,  in  other  words,  that  the  marriage  occurred  previous  to  the 
admission  of  the  State,  or  to  what  is  called  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  parties  are  living  together,  with  a  multi- 

Jplicity  of  wives,  and  having  children  by  all  the  wives.  You  say  if 
rou  should  attempt  to  prosecute  such  people  for  the  violation  of  the 
aw  it  would  be  resentea  ? 

Mr.  French.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would.  My  judgment  is  that 
even  the  younger  members  of  the  church  would  resent  that  in  this 
way.  Thev  would  feel  that  we  were  rather  violating  the  good  faith 
of  1890. 

The  Chairman.  That  might  jeopardize,  then,  your  political  for- 
times  before  the  people,  if  you  should  do  that  ? 

Mr.  French.  Oh.  well,  tl[iat  might  be  a  deduction,  too;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Speaking  about  this  understanding,  Mr.  French,  are 
you  sufliciently  familiar  with  the  history  of  this  controversy  to  know 
what  the  written  understanding  was  about  it  ? 

Mr.  French.  No;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  there  was  a  written  understanding 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  French.  No;  I  am  not  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  petition  for  amnesty  signed 
by  the  apostles  and  the  presidency,  or  all  who  were  in  this  country? 
There  mav  have  lx*en  on(»  or  two  absentees.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of 
that? 

Mr.  French.  I  undei*stand,  in  a  general  way,  that  there  was  some- 
thing of  that  kind.     I  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Taylek.  You  have  spoken  about  an  understanding. 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recall  that  petition  signed,  as  I  say,  by  these 
apostles,  in  wlii(;h  they  pray  for  amnesty  for  those  who  had  been  pros- 
ecuted, and  you  know  the  prosecutions  were  almost  all  for  polygamous 
cohabitation,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  French.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  was  rar(»ly  a  pro>ecution  for  polygamy  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  proving  the  polygamous  marriage,  and  they 
sought  to  have  the  ban  of  these  prosecutions  lifted,  and  concluded  the 
prayer  for  amnesty  by  this: 

"'As  shepherds  of  a  patient  and  sulTering  people  we  ask  amnesty 
for  them  and  pledge  our  faith  and  honor  for  their  future." 

Did  you  understand  that  to  mean  their  faith  and  honor  that  they 
would  abstain  from  polygamous  cohabitation  as  well  as  from  making 
plural  marriages? 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  said  he  was  not  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  Air.  Worthington.  do  not  interfere  with  your 
witness. 

Mr.  French.  I  have  never  read  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  read  that,  Mr.  French? 
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Mr.  French.  No ;  not  that  statement  you  are  reading. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  read  this  plea  for  amnesty  ?  It  is  the  heart 
of  the  whole  Monnon  question.    Do  you  not  know  that  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  object  to  Mr.  Tayler  making  his  argument  in 
the  examination  of  this  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  T^et  me  ask  you  this:  Did  you  ever  read  President 
Harrison's  amnesty  proclamation,  issued  in  January,  1903  ? 

Mr.  French.  If  1  read  it,  I  am  not  familiar  witn  it. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  And  will  not  this  refresh  your  recollection,  that  in 
thatproclamtion  it  was  said: 

"Avhereas  on  or  about  the  6th  day  of  October,  1890,  the  church  ol 
the  Latter-Day  Saints,  commonly  known  as  the  '  Mormon  Church,' 
through  its  president,  issued  a  manifesto  proclaiming  the  purpose  of 
said  church  no  longer  to  sanction  the  practice  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages, and  calling  upon  all  members  ana  adherents  of  said  church  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  Unifed  States  in  reference  to  said  subject-matter; 
and 

"'  Whereas  it  is  represented  that  since  the  date  of  said  declaration 
the  members  and  adherents  of  said  church  have  generally  obeyed  said 
laws,  and  have  abstained  from  plural  marriages  and  polygamous 
cohabitation;    and 

"'  Whereas  by  a  petition  dated  December  19,  1891  " 

That  is  the  petition  to  which  I  have  just  referred 

"  the  officials  of  said  church,  pledging  the  membership  thereof  to  a 
faithful  obedience  to  the  laws  agamst  plural  marriage  and  unlawful 
cohabitation,  have  applied  to  me  to  grant  amnesty  for  past  offenses 
against  said  laws,  wiuch  request  a  very  large  number  of  influential 
non-Mormons  residing  in  the  Territories  have  also  strongly  urged; 
and 

*'  '\Aliereas  the  Utah  Commission,  in  their  report  bearing  date  Sep- 
tember 15,  1892,  recommend  that  said  petition  be  granted,  and  said 
amnesty  proclaimed  under  proper  conditions  as  to  me  future  observ- 
ance oi  the  law,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  those  now  dis- 
posed to  become  law-abiding  citizens;   and 

"  Whereas  during  the  past  two  years  such  amnesty  has  been  granted 
individual  applicants  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases,  conmtioned 
upon  the  faithful  observance  oi  the  laws  of  the  United  States  against 
unlawful  cohabitation,  and  there  are  now  pending  many  more  such 
applications : 

"  Now,  therefore,  I,  Benjamin  Harrison,  President  of  the  United 
States,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  in  me  vested,  do  hereby  declare  and 
grant  a  lull  amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons  liable  to  the  penalties 
of  said  act  by  reason  of  unlawful  cohabitation  under  the  color  of 
polygamous  or  plural  marriage,  who  have,  since  November  1,  1890, 
abstained  from  such  unlawful  cohabitation;  but  upon  the  express 
condition  that  they  shall  in  the  future  faithfully  obey  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  hereinbefore  named,  and  not  otherwise.  Those  who 
shall  fail  to  avail  themselves  of  the  clemency  hereby  offered  will  be 
vigorously  prosecuted.'' 

You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  French.  As  I  said,  I  am  not  familiar  with  that;  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  notwithstanding  that  proclamation  and  that 
statement,  you  say  there  was  an  unwritten  understanding  that  they 
should  not  be  disturbed  ?  ^ 
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Mr.  French.  As  I  understand  it,  that  is  the  statement  that  Senator 
Dubois  makes  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  French,  that  story  was  all  right  for  a  cam- 
paign, but  here  is  what  Senator  Dubois  said  in  that  very  speech : 

"  The  polygamous  relations,  of  course,  should  not  continue,  but  we 
would  not  compel  a  man  to  turn  his  families  adrift.'' 

That  is  the  speech. 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  there  is  more  than  that,  if  I  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  find  it 

Senator  Dubois.  Here  it  is  : 

"We  had  no  authority  of  law,  but  we  took  it  upon  ourselves  to  as- 
sure them  that  those  older  men  who  were  living  in  the  polygamous 
relation  who  had  growing  families  which  they  had  reared  and  were 
rearing  before  the  mani&sto  was  issued,  ana  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  they  had  a  ri^ht  under  the  Constitution  to  enter  the  polyg- 
amous relation— that  uiose  older  men  and  women  and  their  children 
should  not  be  disturbed ;  that  the  polygamous  man  should  be  allowed 
to  support  his  numerous  wives  and  their  children.  The  polygamous 
relations,  of  course,  should  not  continue,  but  we  would  not  compel  a 
man  to  turn  his  families  adrift." 

Mr.  French.  Yes ;  that  is  the  statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understand  tliat  I  have  never  referred  to  a  case 
of  new  polygamy  or  of  caring  for  the  unfortunate  companion  of  a 
man  who  had  taken  plural  wives? 

Mr.  P^RENCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understand  all  your  questions  have  relation  to 
this  thing  of  having  their  wives  bear  new  children?  You  have  un- 
dei'stoocl,  have  you  not,  that  all  my  intjuiries  to  you  have  touched 
only  that  phase  of  polygamous  cohabitation  since  1890? 

Mr.  French.  I  undei'stand  that  what  you  are  speaking  of  now 
applies  ill  the  way  that  you  outline;  yes. 

Afr.  TA'i^.ER.  i  do  not  understand  you  now.  Do  you  not  under- 
stand that  in  every  question  T  have  asked  you  with  respect  to  what  is 
the  attitude  of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  what  your  attitude  is,  and 
with  respect  to  any  possible  prosecution  that  mav  occur,  I  have  been 
asking  you — and  have  been  particularly  guarded  in  my  language  so 
as  to  exclude  anything  else — solely  about  those  cases  of  men  who 
are  having  children  by  their  plural  wives  now  and  since  1890?  You 
undeivitand  that  is  the  only  thing  T  have  asked  you  about  in  refer- 
ence to  this  subject  of  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  French.  I  understand  generally  that  that  is  the  trend  of  your 
que^^tions;  yes — whether  there  would  l>e  any 

Mr.  Tayler.  Please  understand,  then,  that  that  is  the  specific  trend 
of  it,  and  if  you  have  any  remark  to  make  after  that  suggestion — I 
mean  in  justice  to  yourself  and  to  me — I  want  you  to  make  it,  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  you  to  confuse  in  my  questions  anything  in 
respect  to  that  humane  duty  that  a  man  owes  to  a  woman  to  whom  he 
was  married,  or  to  children  whom  that  woman  has  borne  him,  but 
only  to  answer  in  reference  to  the  relations  that  he  continues  as  a 
husband,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  with  that  woman.  You 
understand  that  is  all  I  have  asked  you  about? 

Mr.  French.  Well,  I  understand*  that  that  is  the  general  trend  of 
your  questions. 
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Mr.  Tayuer.  Did  you  ever  meet  M.  F.  Cowley? 

Mr.  Fbench.  No;  I  never  met  him  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  younger  element  of  the  Mormons  are 
opposed  to  the  taking  of  new  wives? 

Mr.  French.  I  have  talked  with  younger  members 

The  Chairman.  Are  thev  opposed  to  it? 

Mr.  French.  That  would  be  my  judgment  I  believe  they  are; 
yes. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  be  your  judgment  about  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  polygamy  in  all  the  States  and  all  the 
Territories? 

Mr.  French.  I  believe  they  would  support  it  I  think  there  was 
a  strong  movement  even  in  Utah,  so  the  papers  reported  a  year  or 
so  ago,  for  the  legislature  to  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  such  an 
amendment,  or  make  provision  for  such  an  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  Such  an  amendment  as  that  would  be  hailed  with 
acclaim  generally  bv  the  Mormons  and  all  the  people? 

Mr.  French.  1  think  they  would  approve  of  it.    I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Have  vou  any  douTbt  about  it? 

Mr.  French.  Why,  I  (Jo  not  doubt  but  what  they  would,  because 
I  have  talked  with  them.  T  do  not  know  that  that  question  was  ever 
raised.  I  believe  I  can  remember  one  gentleman  with  whom  I  dis- 
cussed the  question  and  he  was  of  that  opinion,  that  they  would 
approve  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Knowing  the  situation  as  you  do  in  Idaho,  what 
would  be  your  judgment  as  to  that  being  the  most  effective  way  of 
reaching  it — a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  polygamy  in 
the  States? 

Mr.  French.  In  the  State  of  Idaho? 

The  Chairman.  In  the  States  everywhere. 

Mr.  French.  ^Vhy,  yes;  that  would  be  all  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  would  be  your  judgment,  that  it  would  be 
an  effective  way  of  reaching  it? 

Mr.  French.  That  would  be  an  effective  way;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  meet  with  your  approval,  of  course? 

Mr.  French,  t  can  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not;  no.  It 
would  meet  with  my  approval. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  that  if  you  prosecuted  a  person  who 
was  living  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  the  Mormons  and 
others,  Gentiles 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  married  before  the  manifesto,  he  said. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  would  resent  it. 

Mr.  French.  I  said  that  I  felt  that,  generally  speaking,  they  would. 
I  believe  that,  generally  speaking,  they  do  not  understand  this  ques- 
tion as  Mr.  Tayler  has  suggested  it.     I  think  they  would  resent  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  they  would  resent  it? 

Mr.  French.  I  rather  think  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  if  you  were  running  for  your  present  posi- 
tion in  Congress,  for  instance,  and  you  shouldmake  complaint  against 
any  person  of  the  Mormon  faith  lor  living  in  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion, you  think  they  would  resent  it? 

Mr.  French.  I  think  they  would ;  yes. 
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The  Chairman.  How  would  they  manifest  that  resentment? 

Mr.  French.  They  would  manifest  it  by  simply  supporting  some- 
body else,  I  suppose. 

The  Chairman.  Instead  of  you  ? 

Mr.  French.  I  suppose  they  would. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Say  you  think  the  Mormons  generally 
would  resent  it.  I  underetood  you  to  say  a  while  ago  you  thought  a 
good  many  of  the  non-Mormons  in  the  State  would  resent  it  too? 

Mr.  French.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
Democratic  non-Mormon  newspapers  and  people  did  resent  the  inser- 
tion of  that  in  the  Democratic  platform  last  sunmier? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

I  would  like  permission  here  to  make  one  or  two  more  statements  in 
this  connection.  I  have  heard  that  in  Bear  Lake  County  there  have 
been  two  births  in  polygamous  families  since  1890,  and  I  feel  that  the 
people  in  that  county 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  that  there  have  been  only  two,  or  that 
you  have  heard  of  two? 

Mr.  French.  The  gentleinan  who  told  me,  told  me  that  he  thought 
he  would  know  of  all  such  cases  if  they  occurred,  and  that  in  his 
judgment  there  were  only  two. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  a  physician,  did  you  say? 

Mr.  French.  Yes;  this  is  Doctor  Hoover.  He  told  me  there  had 
been  only  two;  and  I  would  say  that  if  in  the  period  of  some  fourteen 
years  there  were  only  these  two  cases — that  may  be  wrong;  I  am 
simply  stating  that — I  believe  it  is  a  verj'^  rare  thing. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  French,  in  reference  to  the  matters  as  to 
which  Mr.  Tayler  has  examined  you,  and  especially  the  petition  and 
proclamation  of  amnesty  which  followed  it  by  President  Harrison,  I 
will  ask  you  whether  or  not  your  judgment  that  this  tacit  understand- 
ing existed  in  Utah  and  in  Idaho  would  be  at  all  supported  by  the 
fact  after  that  petition  and  after  that  amnesty  proclamation  Con- 
gress admitted  the  State  of  Utah  into  the  Union  and  required  only 
in  this  conne(!tion  that  the  State  should  prohibit  polygamous  or 
plural  marriages  afterwards  and  said  nothing  about  polygamous 
cohabitation,  and  the  further  fact  that  Idaho  was  admitted  after 
that  without  any  provision  at  all  on  the  subject?  Would  not  that 
tend  to  support  your  idea? 

Mr.  French.   I  rather  think  it  would. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  foriuer  marriages  were  not  to  be  inter- 
fered with,  and  that  the  Ignited  States  was  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  French.  That,  I  think,  is  the  feeling  of  those  people.  As  I 
said,  I  was  a  boy  then.  I  had  no  part  in  the  understanding,  and  am 
simply  interjn-eting  what  1  think  is  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  the 
State  and  the  Mormons  upon  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   1  tliiiik  that  is  all. 

DURATION    OF    SESSIONS. 

The  Chairman.  A^^lo  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   Call  \ve  not  stop  now,  ilr.  Chairman  ? 
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The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  go  on  until  5  o'clock,  unless  there 
is  some  special  reason  for  not  doing  so.  We  could  get  started  on 
another  witness. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  had  not  expected  to  go  on  further  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  not  some  witness  you  can  start  with? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  could,  but  it  would  be  with  very  little  satis- 
faction to  ourselves.  I  was  going  to  say  that  if  the  committee  desire 
that  the  sessions  shall  extend  until  5  o  clock,  we  will  try  to  arrange 
our  affairs  to  conform  to  it.  The  committee  has  very  seldom  here- 
tofore sat  after  4  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  I  said  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  we 
would  remain  in  session  until  5  o'clock  each  day,  but  if  counsel  are 
taken  by  surprise  about  it  we  will  not  go  on  longer  to-day.  You  have 
no  witness  ready  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  We  have  witnesses,  but  we  are  not  in  a  position 
to  go  on  with  satisfaction  to  ourselves,  and,  I  think,  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  but  that  you  might  start  with  a 
witness  and  proceed  with  a  few  of  the  preliminaries. 

Mr.  Worthington.  We  would  very  much  prefer  to  adjourn  now 
for  the  day,  and  we  will  arrange  to  go  on  hereafter  until  5  o'clock. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  recess  being  from  12  until  half  past 
1.  instead  of  until  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  will  be  satisfactory  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  That  can  be  determined  later.  The  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  now  until  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  (at  4  o'clock  and  25  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
to-morrow,  Thursday,  January  12, 1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  12^  1905. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Foraker,  Knox,  and  Du- 
bois ;  also  Senator  Smoot ;  also  Robert  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  prot- 
estants,  and  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel 
for  the  respondent. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  call  the  next  witness. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  F.  H.  HOLZHEIMER. 

F.  H.  HoLZHEi3iER,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows  : 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Thirty-seven. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Lcwistou,  New  York  State. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  ^Vhere  did  you  live  in  your  early  years? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  In  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  For  how  many  years? 

Mr.  HOLZHEIMER.  OuT  family  movcd  to  Utah  about  twenty  years 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  Did  you  live  in  Michigan  until  that  time  ? 

Mr.  HoiiZHEi3iER.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  years  would  that  be? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Seventeen ;  about  sixteen  years  \t  N^a?».jX^ai}^i . 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Utah? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  About  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  travel  in  diflferent  parts 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  generally? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Between  the  years  1889  and  1894  I  was  con- 
stantly traveling  throughout  the  State  of  Utah  in  the  interest  of  the 
Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  that  end  in  the  latter  vear? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  No.  At  that  time  I  left  and  was  gone  for  two 
years  studying  law  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  graduated  in  law  at  Ann  Arbor? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  In  1896. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  then  went  back  to  Utah  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  were  you  there? 

Mr.  H01.ZHEIMER.  I  was  in  Utah  constantly  from  that  time  until 
two  years  ago  last  November. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  you  then  go? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  part  of  Idaho  is  Pocatello? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Li  the  southern  part,  in  the  county  of  Bannock. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  what  is  called  one  of  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  It  is. 

Mr.   Van  Cott.  Have  you  been  practicing  your  profession  there? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  generally  have  you  become  acquainted  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  since  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  My  brother  and  I  are  in  partnership,  and  the 
business  of  the  firm  had  been  started  several  years  prior  to  my  going 
to  Idaho.  So  when  I  went  there  two  years  and  more  ago  we  had  an 
established  practice,  and  it  has  been  an  extensive  practice  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  traveled  in  different  parts  of  Idaho! 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  havc. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not. 

Mr  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  belonged  to  it? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ncver. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  anv  church? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  To  the  Episcopal  Church. 

^fr.  Van  Cott.  In  politics  what  are  you? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  A  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  always  been? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Alwavs  been  a  Democrat,  except  in  the  early 
days  of  Utah  I  belonged  to  what  was  known  then  as  the  Liberal 
Party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  took  in  all  Gentiles,  irrespective  of  their 
politics? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Irrespective  of  politics. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  politics  since  you 
have  been  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 
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Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Now,  calling  your  attention  to  the  campaign  of 
1004,  did  you  attend  any  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  attended  the  convention  that  met  at  Lewiston, 
which  started  on  the  15th  of  August,  1901,  as  a  delegate  from  Ban- 
nock County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  a  Democratic  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  was  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  The  purpose  of  that  convention  was  to  adopt 
a  platform  for  the  campaign  of  1904. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  The  State  campaign  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEOiER.  State  and  national. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the  two  witnesses  who 
testified  yesterday  will  be  wanted  by  either  of  the  parties? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  shall  probably  want  to  recall  them.  Anyway 
we  should  like  to  have  them  remain  here  until  we  are  through  with 
the  Idaho  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  ttolzheimer,  were  you  present  during  the  time 
the  convention  sat? 

Mr.  HoLi^HEiMER.  I  was,  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  give  us  a  general  idea,  and  go 
into  detail  if  you  think  it  necessary,  as  to  the  discussion  that  took 
place  there  regarding  the  resolution  that  contained  and  the  resolution 
that  did  not  contain  the  word  "  adultery,"  following  them  along 
through  the  convention,  and  particularly  bear  in  mind  the  connection 
of  what  is  called  the  Mormon  people  therewith. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  To  do  that,  Mr.  Van  Cott,  I  would  necessarily 
have  to  explain  something  that  took  place  prior  to  the  meeting  of  that 
convention. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  it  in  your  own  waj^,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  and 
intelligible. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  During  the  summer  particularly  of  1904,  the 
Mormon  question  was  agitated  in  southern  Idaho  particularly,  I 
guess,  and  it  was  intimated  and  said  on  divers  occasions  and  at  what 
was  known  as  the  Weiser  convention,  held  prior  to  the  Lewiston  con- 
vention, at  which  convention  delegates  were  named  for  the  national 
convention  of  the  Democratic  party — it  was  reported  and  currently 
talked  of  on  the  streets  in  Pocatello  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
upon  the  Mormon  people  themselves,  and  they  were  classed  as  crim- 
inals and  lawbreakers,  and  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Lewiston 
convention  to  pass  some  sort  of  a  resolution  condemning  them  gener- 
ally. 

This  talk  created  quite  a  sentiment,  quite  a  feeling  among  the  Mor- 
mon people  in  that  end  of  the  country,  and  when  they  went  to  Lewis- 
ton  and  attended  the  convention,  there  was  quite  a  feeling  among  them 
that  thej  had  been  villified  and  insulted,  and  that  some  injury  was  to 
be  done  them. 

Wlien  the  convention  met  I  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee 
upon  platform  and  resolutions,  which  consisted  of  one  member  fi'om 
each  county.    That  committtee  met  in  session  and  appointed  a  sub- 
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committee  of  five,  whose  business  it  was  to  draft  a  platform  for  that 
campaign. 

We  met  in  the  subcommittee  and  drafted  a  platform  in  which  was 
contained  a  plank,  known  as  the  Mormon  plank,  very  much  similar 
to  the  one  arterw^ards  passed  by  the  convention. 

There  was  a  minority  report  made  to  this  plank,  asking  that  it  be 
stricken  out  of  the  platform.  The  fight  was  made  in  the  convention 
upon  that  proposition,  and  the  convention  voted,  I  believe,  by  a  vote 
of  153  to  131  to  strike  out  this  plank  from  the  platform. 

The  final  vote  was  taken  a  little  after  midnight,  I  believe,  and  the 
convention  then  adjourned.     During  the  night  Mr.  Heitfeld 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  it  interrupt  you  at  all 

Mr  IIoLZHEiMER.  No.  sir;  not  at  all. 

Senator  Di  bois.  If  T  were  to  ask  you  to  state  there  who  voted  to 
strike  out  the  plank  and  who  voted  to  keep  it  in?  I  do  not  want  to 
disturb  you. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.   It  is  no  interruption. 

The  CiiAiKMAN.  Do  you  mean  the  names? 

Senator  Di  bols.  Oh,  no;  I  mean  the  factions. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  This  was  the  first  convention  ? 

Mr.  Hoi^.HEiMER.  By  factions  or  by  countias? 

Senator  Di^ois.  (generally  speaking,  did  the  Mormons  and  their 
adherents  vote  to  strike  out  the  plank  f 

Mr.  Hoi^iiEiMER.   They  did,  certainly. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  those  who  desired  anti-Mormon  legislation 
voted  to  keep  the  plank  in  ? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  I  can  go  further  and  say  this.  I  learned  from 
conversations  I  had  wnth  delegates  from  the  north  that  they  voted  to 
sustain  that  Mormon  plank  because  it  was  told  them  that  it  was  nec- 
essary for  the  good  of  the  State.  They  had  no  opinion  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  can  state  that  afterwards.  I  want  the  facts 
of  the  vote  in  the  convention,  and  that  is  all. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  As  it  w^as  voted  upon  in  the  convention,  I  think 
all  of  the  southern  counties,  not  only  the  Mormon  counties,  but  others 
besides  the  Mormon  counties,  voted  solidly  to  have  that  plank  stricken 
out  of  the  platform. 

The  Chairman.  At  what  date  was  this  convention  held? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  August  15,  1904. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  the  August  convention  you  are  now-  speaking 
of? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.   Ye>>,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  a  copy  of  that  plank? 

Mr.  Hoi^-HEiMER.  Not  the  one  that  was  stricken  out. 

The  CiiAiKMAX.  Can  you 

Mr.  IIoLziiEiMER.  It  was  in  substance  almost  what  w^as  afterwards 
passed  by  the  convention. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  would  state  that  it  was  the  same,  except  that  the 
word  "  adultery  "  was  in  the  first  plank  and  not  in  the  second. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  bcg  the  Senator's  pardon.  There  was  a  third 
ivsolution  otfered  as  a  compromise  measure,  cx)ntaining  the  word 
''  adultery,"  to  which  I  will  come  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  was  the  last  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  This  was  the  last  convention. 
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The  Chairman.  Held  Augusit  15? 

ilr.  HoLzirtiMER.  August  15^  1904:. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  that  plank? 

ilr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  It  has  been  read  here:  the  one  that  passed.  T 
have  not  the  >vords  of  the  original  plank. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  were  not  a  delegate  to  Wei>?er? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  was  not. 

Senator  Dlbois.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  insert  the  Weiser 
plank?  Have  you  the  Weiser  plank  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Democratic  party? 

Mr.  IIoLZHEiMEK.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Dubois,  ^^'ill  you  be  kind  enough  to  get  the  Weiser  plank? 
You  referred  to  it.  You  were  not  there.  Will  yoit  be  kind  enough 
to  ^et  it  and  insert  it  in  the  record  ? 

Air.  HoLZjiEiMER.  I  do  not  know  where  I  could  get  it.  I  did  not 
know  what  I  was  to  bring,  or  what  the  line  of  testimony  would  be.  I 
l^rought  nothing  of  the  kind,  except  a  few^  newspapers. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  is  no  trouble  to  get  it.  But  inasmuch  as  the 
witness  is  going  into  this,  I  think-we  ought  to  have  the  historical  facts. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  I  l)elieve  Mr.  Brady  will  Ix^  able  to  furnish  that  to 
us. 

Senator  Dubois,  Mr.  Brady  will  be  here? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Brady  ought  to  be  able  to  produce  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xow  take  up  the  thread  of  your  narrative;  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  give  us  the  substance  of  the  first  resolution: 
the  substance  of  the  second,  when  you  reach  it,  and  the  substance  of 
the  third,  when  you  reach  that,  so  as  to  make  the  narrative  connected. 

Jlr.  HoLZHEiMEii.  The  substance  of  the  first  resolution  was  prac- 
tically that  ix)lygamy — let  me  see  if  I  can  get  the  words;  I  can  not 
give  the  words,  but  in  substance  and  effect  it  was  like  the  one  that  was 
passed  and  which  has  been  read  here  into  the  evidence.  The  words  I 
can  not  remember,  but  the  substance  and  effect  was  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  What  w^as  the  substance,  if  you  can  state? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  '"  We  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy  and 
unlaw^ful  cohabitation  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xow  j^roceed. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  the  resolution  which  was  voted  down? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  That  was  the  resolution  which  was  voted  down. 

The  feeling,  as  I  have  stated,  was  very  bitter  at  this  time,  because 
of  the  denunciations  that  had  been  made  against  the  Mormon  people. 
They  saw  in  this,  particularly  in  the  part  of  .the  resolution  wiiich  had 
reference  to  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  as  they  took  it,  an 
attempt  to  again  disfranchise  them  as  a  people.  They  had  been  dis- 
franchised, and  they  looked  upon  it  with  great  fear.  And  things 
were  said  in  Lewiston  upon  the  streets  and  in  the  convention  that  led 
them  to  believe  the  attack  was  made  upon  them  purely  from  a  per- 
sonal motive  and  not  for  the  morals  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  as  had  been 
said.  I,  as  a  Gentile,  of  that  committee — they  were  all  Gentiles  prac- 
tically upon  the  subcommittee;  in  fact,  everyone  of  the  subcommittee 
was  a  Gentile — we  opposed  it  because  there  was  no  occasion  for  any- 
thing of  that  kind  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

There  was  no  polygamy,  as  we  understood  it,  in  Idaho.  «ivA  Wnr. 
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Mornion  Church  did  not  dominate  in  our  political  affairs.  I  have 
found  amonff  the  Mormon  people — I  have  been  with  them  upon  the 
stump  in  different  campaigns,  not  alone  in  Idaho,  but  in  Utah — I  have 
found  them  ardent  partisans,  particularly  as  the  campaign  goes  on; 
they  have  their  politics,  and  they  fight  it  out  on  that  line. 

Another  reason  why  we  opposed  it  was  this,  that  that  resolution, 
coming  as  it  did,  emanating  from  the  source  it  did,  had  a  tendency  to 
drag  religious  matters  into  our  State  politics  and  array  one  end  of  the 
State  against  the  other.  It  had  a  tendency  to  hold  all  the  Mormon 
people  guilty  for  either  the  supposed  or  actual  wrongs  committed  by 
a  few  of  the  Mormon  people.  The  purpose  of  it  tended,  as  it  was 
stated  in  open  convention — they  were  all  called  lawbreakers,  and  it 
held  them  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn. 

Those  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I,  as  one,  opposed  the  injection 
of  the  so-called  Mormon  plank  into  the  platform,  and  fought  it  out  on 
that  line. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Redwine,from  Salmon  City,  in  the  central  portion 
of  the  State,  practically,  seeing  the  great  strife  that  was  on,offer^  what 
was  known  as  a  compromise  resolution  or  plank,  and  the  only  difference 
from  the  one  finally  passed,  practically,  was  that  it  contained  the  word 
"  adultery."  lie  argued  to  the  convention,  and  particularly  to  those 
in  the  north,  that  if  they  desired  to  protect  the  morals  of  the  State  of 
Idaho,  this  was  not  a  direct  slap  as  against  the  Mormon  people ;  and 
if  they  were  sincere  in  their  motives,  he  offered  to  them  his  resolution, 
which  contained  the  word  *'  adultery  ''  as  well  as  the  crimes  of  polyg- 
amy and  unlawful  cohabitation.  That  was  voted  down,  mostly  oy  the 
northern  counties;  voted  down  by  Ada  County,  of  which  Mr.  Jackson 
was  a  member,  and  voted  down  by  Custer  County,  of  which  Senator 
Dubois  was  a  member. 

Then  the  resolution  was  offered  which  finally  pa.ssed,  submitted  by 
Senator  Dubois.  I  l^lieve  it  is  in  the  record  here.  The  exact  words 
I  can  not  recall  just  now.     That  passed  the  convention. 

But  that  only  passed  because  of  the  reason  that  during  the  night 
which  intervened  between  the  defeat  of  the  first  plank  and  the  carry- 
ing of  the  third  influences  were  brought  to  bear  which  changed  tibe 
vote  of  Idaho  County  and  Shoshone  County  particularly.  Many  of 
the  counties  had  adopted  what  was  known  as  the  unit  rule  in  fheir 
voting.  Particularlv  among  those  counties  was  Ada  County,  in 
which  is  the  city  of  lioise,  and  the  largest  coimty  in  the  State.  Idaho 
County  had  done  the  same,  and  also  Shoshone  County.  So  that  by 
changing  a  few  votes  in  each  of  those  counties  they  were  able  to  vote 
the  entire  delegation  one  way  or  the  other. 

The  rumor  was.  at  aiiv  rate,  that  enough  votes  were  changed  to 
cliange  the  complexion  of  the  entire  vote  the  next  day. 

Senator  Di  wus.  AMiat  was  that  vote,  if  you  recollect? 

Mr.  HoLZiiEiMEK.  IIow^ 

Senator  Dubois.  By  what  vote  was  the  resolution  passed? 

Mr.  IIoi^iiEiMER.  The  third  one. 

Senator  DiBois.  The  second  one,  I  think. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEK.  Oiic  hundred  and  seventy-seven  and  eight- 
fifteenths  to  one  hundivd  and  seven  and  seven-fifteenths. 

!Mr.  Tavler.  That  was  the  one  that  was  finally  incorporated  in  the 
platform^ 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Filially  passed. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  draft  a  minority  report? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  did. 

Mr,  Van  Goti\  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  operation  of  the  unit 
rule  men  were  voted  in  favor  of  the  third  resohition  who  were  in  sen- 
timent oppased  to  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  AbsoUitelv.  There  wore  at  least  eight  of  them  in 
Ada  County  that  I  personally  knew — seven  or  eight;  about  six  in 
Idaho  Countv  that  I  personally  knew. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  discussion  in  the  convention  or  in  the  com- 
mittee was  there  anything  said  in  opposing  the  resolution  that  would 
in  effect  be  an  indorsement  of  polygamy  or  the  domination  of  the 
church  in  politics? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ncvcr  at  anv  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  finished  your  answer  to  that  question  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Except  to  state  that  Senator  Heitfeld  himself  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State  was  a  very  popular  man,  and  it  was 
rumored  and  talked  of  considerably  upon  the  sti^eets  that  niffht  and 
in  the  early  morninff  that  he  had  stated  to  the  delegations  that  had 
been  instructed  for  him,  and  I  think  particularly  the  Idaho  delega- 
tion, that  they  must,  for  his  sake,  change  their  votes,  because  he  was 
under  pledge  of  some  kind  with  the  national  committeeman,  having 
obtained  some  sort  of  a  resolution  in  the  national  platform  of  like 
character,  to  see  that  the  Idaho  convention  did  the  same  thing,  telling 
them  if  he  could  not  get  such  a  plank  in  the  platform  he  would  not 
run ;  that  it  would  place  him  in  a  false  light. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  After  the  convention  adjourned  when  did  the  cam- 
paign begin  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  campaign  be^n  immediately,  because  dur- 
ing the  time  the  convention  was  adopting  this  plank  and  during  the 
rest  of  the  convention  remarks  were  made  that  I  might  say  started 
the  campaign  at  once,  and  the  Democrats — that  is,  I  say,  98  per  cent 
of  the  Democrats,  the  leading  Democrats  of  the  State— refused  from 
that  time  on  and  continued  to  refuse  to  participate  in  the  Democratic 
politics  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  they 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Doyou  mean — excuse  me. 

Mr.  HoiJSHEiMER.  They  claiming  that  it  was  uncalled  for;  that  the 
necessity  did  not  exist;  that  our  politics  were  not  dominated  by 
church  influence,  and  that  the  crime  of  polygamy — and  by  that  I 
mean  new  polygamy — did  not  exist  in  the  State  of  Idaho.  We  be- 
lieve<l,  in  the  words  of  Senator  Dubois  at  that  time^  that  the  condi- 
tions which  existed  when  he  made  this  speech  in  the  Senate  in  1903 
were  the  conditions  then,  and  exist  now,  and  did  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  convention. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  the  best  way  you  can  give  your  testimony — 
by  quoting  from  Senator  Dulx)is-s  speech? 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  I  object  to  the  question. 

Mr,  WoRTHixGTON.  I  object  to  Mr.  Tayler 's  interruption. 

]tfr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Holzheimer  has  a  right  to  answer  in  his  own 
way. 

Mr.  Worthington.  We  were  told  when  the  case  of  the  protestants 
was  presented  that  the  remarks  of  leading  politicians  in  Idaho  formed 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  times,  and  they  were  admitted  as  such. 
Now  we  will  have  a  few  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  merely  want  to  ttirow  in  that  suggestion* 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Proceed,  Mr.  Holzheimer. 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  The  language  used  at  the  time  was  as  follows: 

"  I  live  among  those  people,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  Idaho  there 
has  not  been  a  polygamous  marriage  celebrated  since  that  manifesto 
was  issued,  and  I  have  vet  to  find  a  man  in  Idaho  or  anywhere  else 
who  will  say  that  a  polygamous  marriage  has  been  celebrated  any- 
where since  the  issuance  of  that  manifesto." 

That  was  the  opinion  which  the  Gentiles,  including  m^^self,  in 
southern  Idaho  had  at  that  time,  at  the  time  of  the  convention,  and 
still  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  At  that  convention  were  you  nominated  for  any 
office? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  was  nominated  for  Congress  at  the  hands  of 
that  convention. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  stand  for  that  position  during  that  cam- 
paign ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  At  the  time  the  nominations  were  made — I  had 
not  known  that  I  was  to  be  nominated  until  a  short  time  prior  to  the 
nomination.  I  was  informed  then  by  a  great  many  people  in  the 
north,  in  fact  mostly,  because  the  southern  people  rather  opposed  my 
taking  a  position  upon  the  ticket,  that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
party,  and  that  the  difficult}^  and  trouble  that  had  been  caused  and 
would  be  caused  by  the  injection  of  this  plank  into  the  platform  ccmld 
be  remedied. 

It  seemed  that  during  the  argiunents  made  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  plank  it  was  stated  that  through  that  means  the  Democratic 
party  would  purify  the  homes  of  Idaho,  and  that  they  intended  to 
conduct  the  campaign  upon  a  high  moral  plane.  To  both  of  those 
statements  I  took  exception  and  objection,  and  there  stated  that  I 
would  not  run  upon  any  such  platform.  They  told  me  that  the  next 
day  the  committee  would  outline  the  campaign  and  that  I  could  make 
an  honorable  fiffht  along  lines  that  would  be  acceptable  to  me.  With 
that  understanding  I  accepted  the  nomination. 

The  next  day  I  met  in  committee,  at  which  Mr.  Jackson  was  pres- 
ent. Senator  Dubois  was  present.  It  was  stated  to  me  there  that 
they  had  intended  to  conduct  the  campaign  on  a  high  moral  plane; 
that  they  intended  by  this  means  to  purify  the  homes  of  Idaho. 

I  immediately  left  and  prepared  a  letter  of  resignation  and  ten- 
dered it  to  the  committee,  declining  to  run  upon  those  grounds;  that 
I  was  not  in  sympathy  or  in  accord  with  that  proposition,  and  could 
not  conscientiously  make  the  run  upon  a  platform  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  do  you  mean  the  platform  which  was  adopted 
by  the  convention  or  do  you  mean 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  mean  more  the  words  that  were  used  in  connec- 
tion with  that  platform. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   I  see. 

Mr.  II<)Lziii:mi:i{.  J  liad  the  hmguage  of  Mr.  Jackson,  quoted  in  the 
no\vspa|)or.  which  lie  «:ave  to  the  Ix».wiston  Tribune,  stating  they 
int(MKl(Ml  to  purify  the  homos  of  Idaho  and  conduct  the  campaign  on 
a  hio^h  moral  plane. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion,  whether  if,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  resolution  had  been  presented  to  the  convention  such  as 
you  have  mentioned,  but  including  the  word  "•  adultery,"  the  Mormon 
delegates  would  have  supported  it? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  am  of  opinion  they  would,  prior  to  the  time 
they  had  been  angered  and  insulted  by  reference  to  them  as  a  people. 
Had  it  come  in  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  had  the  word  "  adultery  " 
been  included,  they  would  not  have  taken  it  as  a  direct  slap  to  them. 
as  they  understood  it.  They  were  very  touchy  about  it.  They  woula 
have  supported  it  without  any  question,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  VAN  CoTT.  Commencing  after  the  convention,  will  you  follow 
alon^  and  show  the  development  of  the  campaign  and  the  way  it  was 
carried  on,  paying  special  attention  to  the  attacks  that  were  made  on 
the  Mormon  people,  and  give  us  a  general  idea  of  what  was  said 
until  after  the  election ;  and  also  bear  in  mind  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  entire  body  of  Democrats  in  the  State  regarding  the  platform 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  campaign  on  the  Democratic  side. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Immediately  after  the  convention  closed  I  heard 
expressions  from  the  most,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  of  the 
leading  Democrats  in  that  convention,  which  were  in  opposition  to 
the  action  of  the  State  convention,  they  claiming,  as  I  aid  at  that 
time,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  anything  of  the  kind  to  be 
injected  into  the  State  politics  of  Idaho.  The  opinion  was  very 
general  that  it  was  simply  placed  there  to  subserve  personal  pur- 
poses— personal  ends  of  others. 

That  was  the  opinion  then,  and  it  was  followed  out  by  the  actions 
and  opinions  of  almost  every  prominent  Democrat  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  it  was  the  sentiment  and  expression  of  every  leading 
Democratic  paper  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Grcntile.  Every  one  of  them  was  a  Grentile  paper 
and  a  Democratic  paper.  I  can  quote  from  those  papers,  it  it  is 
desired. 

The  Lewiston  Tribune,  published  in  the  north,  took  a  decided 
stand  against  this  platform,  declaring  that  it  was  uncalled  for  and 
unjustifiable  and  had  a  tendency  to  do  that  which  I  have  just  nar- 
rated. The  Boise  Capital  News,  published  in  Boise  City,  and  I 
believe  those  two  papers  are  the  two  leading  Democratic  papers  in 
the  State. '  Coupled  with  them  w^ould  be  the  Palmer  Herald,  the 
Pocatello  Advance ;  in  fact,  all  the  prominent  papers  in  the  State  and 
some  smaller  ones.  I  believe  there  were  but  one  or  two  papers  in 
the  State  of  Idaho  that  supported  the  Democratic  platform. 

The  Democrats  in  the  State  at  once  dropped  political  affairs;  re- 
fused to  go  out  upon  the  stump,  except  one  or  two;  said  if  they  did 
go  out  they  would  argue  national  politicks,  and  they  were  informed 
that  national  politics  was  not  what  was  wanted  in  this  campaign. 

In  our  county  particularly  the  con)mittee  is  composed  mostly  of 
Gentiles — the  county  committee,  both  the  past  chairman  and  the 
present  chairman  are  Gentiles — and  they  emphatically  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  State  committee  or  its  programme  in  the 
conducting  of  that  campaign. 

After  the  expression  of  the  sentiment  and  opinion  had  iKHonie  gen- 
eral in  the  State  of  Tdalio.  those  who  were  (Conducting  the  campaign 
for  the  Democratic  party  l^egan  to  change  their  tactics.  The  pre- 
vailing sentiment  and  opinion  among  the  })eople  was  that  it  was  sup- 
posed that  tlie  j)utting  of  this  Mormon  i)hink  into  the  Democratic 
platform  would  lead  them  on  the  road  to  political  victory;  that  im- 
mediately that  that  was  incorporated  in  the  platform  both  Repub- 
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licans  and  Democrats  and  independents  would  flock  unto  the  stand- 
ard of  Democracy  and  tliey  would  control  the  State.  The  contrary 
was  true,  however.  It  was  universally  condemned  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  and  the  campaign  met  with  no  success  whatever,  as  the  vote 
finally  showed,  because  they  were  beaten  by  over  twice  as  many  as 
they  ever  had  been  l)eaten  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

A  system  of  campaigning  was  then  made  out  by  those  in  control 
which  had  as  its  tendenc^s  or  was  intended  at  least,  to  drive  all  the 
Mormon  people  into  the  Republican  party.  The  remarks  made  by 
Congressman  French  here  I  have  heard  myself  repeatedly  made — 
that  is,  quoted  as  l>eing  made  by  the  speakei's — to  the  effect  that  they 
were  all  criminals  and  immoral. 

The  night  before  the  election  in  the  city  of  Pocatello — I  think  it 
was  the  night  before  the  election — it  was  stated  there  at  one  of  the 
largest  meetings  held  in  Pocatello  by  Senator  Dubois  that  he  ad- 
vised the  Mormon  |)eople  to  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket  for  their  own 
good.  And  when  the  votes  were  counted  finally  the  only  surprise  I 
have  to-day  is  that  any  Democratic  Mormon  voted  the  Democratic 
ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  (live  somewhat  in  detail  the  facts  on  the  subject  to 
which  Mr.  Jackson  referred,  namely,  that  Democratic  county  com- 
mittees in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho  refused  to  meet  with  the  State 
committee,  and  also  keep  in  mind  whether  they  were  preside3  over  by 
Gentile  chairmen  and  made  up  of  a  majority  of  Gentile  conmiitteo- 
men,  and  also  whether  the  same  thing  held  true  in  Gentile  counties 
in  Idaho. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  With  reference  to  our  own  county  particularly 
I  would  state  that  he  did  meet  with  the  committee,  ana  I  met  at  thJe 
same  time,  during  which  time  the  committee  tried  to  urge  upon  Mr. 
Jackson  the  necessity  of  conducting  a  clean  campaign  and  not  mak- 
ing it  a  campaign  of  personal  insults.  He  informed  the  committee 
that  he  was  going  to  conduct  the  campaign  as  he  pleased;  that  he  was 
the  chairman  of  the  State  committee  and  he  was  informed  then  that 
he  would  have  no  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  precinct  committee. 
And  from  hearing  others,  that  same  treatment  was  accorded  him  in 
some  of  the  other  counties.  In  fact,  he  had  considerable  correspond- 
ence with  the  county  chairmen  of  Fremont  and  Elmore  counties,  in 
which  they  advised  Mr.  Jackson  to  keep  the  Democratic  speakers 
out  of  their  coimties  if  they  were  to  talk  along  the  lines  that  had  been 
suggested  heretofore. 

1  would  say  this,  in  passing,  that  none  of  the  old  campaigners  or 
speakers  in  the  partv  participated  or  spoke  during  the  campaign. 
The  most  of  them  iviused  to  do  so,  and  those  who  were  willing  to  do 
so  tlieir  style  of  campaigning  did  not  suit  the  State  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xow,  why  did  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  Idaho  refuse  to  go  upon  the  stump? 

Mr.  Hor.ziiEnrER.  Because  they  were  told  that  they  would  of  neces- 
sity have  to  make  the  ilormon  plank  the  paramount  issue,  and  they 
would  have  to  wage  the  campaign  on  a  high  moral  ground  or  plane, 
and  they,  t^>  i\  man,  stated  that  there  was  no  occasion  tor  it;  that  so  far 
as  they  knew — and  I  stated  so  myself — the  Mormon  people  were  at 
least  moral. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  public  sentiment  in 
Idaho  regarding  the  increase  or  decrease  of  polygamy  ? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Do  you  mean  the  contracting  of  new  polygamous 
marriages  ? 

Mr.  VAN  CoTT.  Yes,  sir:  since  what  has  been  called  the  ''  manifesto 
of  1890.-' 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  There  is  only  one  sentiment — that  there  are  no 
new  polygamous  marriages. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  younger  generation 
of  Mormons  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Absolutely  against  the  practice  of  polygamy.  I 
know  that  from  personal  contact  with  them  tor  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vlien  you  say  "  young  Mormons  "  do  you  mean 
young  men  and  young  women  ?     "      " 

Mr.  H0LZHEI3IER.   Both. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion,  how  does  the  number  of  Mormons 
in  Gentile  counties  comjoare  with  the  number  of  (jentiles  in  Mormon 
counties  in  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  belicve  I  figured  somewhat  on  that  yesterday, 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  from  the  figures  I  made  that  the  Gentiles  m 
Mormon  counties  outnumber  the  Mormons  in  Gentile  counties  at  least 
lOtol.^ 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  would  you  say  was  the  number  of  Mormons, 
outside  of  the  Mormon  counties,"in  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEB.  I  do  not  believe  it  will  exceed  650. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  that  mean  Mormon  voters  or  Mormon  people  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  MoHuou  voters. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Has  there  been  any  sentiment  in  Idaho  regarding 
old  cases  of  polygamy  that  were  contracted  before  the  manifesto,  in 
regard  to  their  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  There  has  been,  but  I  will  state  that  my  main 
knowledge  comes  from  conditions  as  they  existed  in  Utah  prior  to  my 
moving  into  Idaho,  and  I  found  the  conditions  were  practically  the 
same  in  Idaho  and  the  sentiment  there  the  same  as  it  had  been  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhat  was  it? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  At  the  time  the  manifesto  was  issued  and  up  to 
that  time  the  Question  of  polygamy  had  caused  considerable  agita- 
tion. It  brougnt  about  a  very  peculiar  state  of  affairs,  because  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Mormon  people  had  been  taught  that  polygamy 
was  right,  and  many  of  them  believed  it  was  right ;  and  it  left  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  after  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto — family  affairs — 
that  was  an  anomaly,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  question  of  how^  to 
handle  and  take  care  of  the  problem  was  one  which  confronted  the 
people  of  that  State,  and  I  do  not  believe  they  ever  did  really  solve 
the  problem.  It  was  a  very  difficult  one,  as  to  what  should  be  done 
for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  at  that  time  was  that  those  who  had  con- 
tracted marriages  prior  to  the  manifesto  should  be  left  alone.  It  was 
not,  however,  believed  that  they  should  openly  violate  the  law  and 
unlawfully  cohabit  with  their  numerous  wives.  I  will  say  this,  that 
where  that  has  occurred  it  has  been  mostly  in  isolated  cases.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where  children  have  been  bom,  but  in 
no  case  that  I  know  of  has  it  been  done  openly.  It  is  true  it  is 
against  the  law,  but  it  has  not  been  done  in  such  an  open,  lewd  man- 
ner as  has  been  intimated,  nor  has  it  been  general.  And  because  of 
the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  it  was  the  opinion  that  the  whole  thing 
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would  die  out:  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  when  the 
question  would  be  entirely  settled,  because  there  would  be  no  new 
marriages.  I  do  not  know :  possibly  there  are  some.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  cases  there  are  in  Idaho — possibly  twenty  or  thirty: 
maybe  more. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  Mormon  voters  are  there  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  HoLZHEniER.  As  near  as  I  have  been  able  to  figure  it,  there  are 
less  than  15,000. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  AATiat  was  the  total  vote  of  Idaho  in  the  last 
election  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  About  72,000. 

Mr,  Van  Cott.   Do  you  know  R.  G.  Red  wine? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  does  he  live? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  He  lives  in  Salmon  City,  Ijemhi  Countv. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  Redwine  to  whom  you  have  referi'ed? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con.  Do  any  Mormons  live  in  that  county? 

Mr.  HoLziiKiMER.  Very  few.  I  do  not  think  there  are  25,  if  that 
many. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  Bannock  County,  or 
any  of  the  other  so-called  Mormon  counties,  during  the  last  campaign 
to  lead  you  either  to  apprehend  or  to  believe  tnat  there  was  any 
danger  of  violence  l>eing  offered  to  any  speakers  who  spoke  in  those 
counties  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Absolutely  none.  I  attended  a  number  of  their 
meetings. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  give  us  a  general  idea,  briefly,  of  the  way 
the  Republican  increase  in  votes  has  gone  in  the  Mormon  counties  in 
Idaho,  as  compared  with  the  same  increase  in  the  Gentile  counties? 

Mr.  IIoi.zhei:mer.  I  would  follow  pretty  closely  the  statement 
made  here  yesterday  that  the  comparative  increase  in  the  northern 
Gentile  counties — Republican — had  kept  pace  with  the  Republican 
increase  in  the  Mormon  southern  counties.  In  other  words,  when 
there  has  been  a  change  of  political  sentiment  it  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  Mormon  people,  but  has  been  general  throughout  the 
StiUe — more  so  because  of  the  greater  numher  of  (xentiles  in  the 
State.  The  si»ntiment  seems  to  have  prevailed  among  all  the  people, 
not  in  particular  factions  or  religious  sects.  This  last  year,  1904,  it 
was  in  favor  of  the  ilormon  counties,  and  I  attribute  that  to  a  great 
extent  to  the  manner  in  which  the  campaign  was  waged  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  It  was  a  campaign  of  abuse  and  villification,  classing 
them  as  men  and  women  Avho  were  lawbreakers,  even  advising  them, 
for  their  own  good,  to  vote  the  Republi(»an  ticket.  As  I  say,  the  won- 
der is  the  majority  was  not  greater. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Wliat  i<  vour  opinion  as  to  the  constancy  of  Mor- 
mon voters  in  adhering  to  tlieir  ])arties? 

Mr.  TIoLziiKniKR.  Speaking  from  personal  observation  and  experi- 
oijco— and  I  have  been  on  the  stump  with  Mormon  young  men,  been 
in  their  comniunitio.  and  attended  their  nieetings — I  find  them  just 
as  ardent  ])arlisiin>  a>  the  (lentile  element. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Bannock  County,  for  instance,  have  you  noticed 
in  the  elections  anvtliiuL^  that  Avoidd  illustrate  that? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Tnie.  We  had  one  particular  instance.  We 
were  never  beaten  so  bad  by  the  Republican  party  as  we  were  this 
last  year  by  the  Republican  party,  and  we  elected  a  lady,  a  Gentile, 
superintendent  of  schools  as  against  a  Mormon  lady,  m  tha  same 
county,  by  considerably  over  a  thousand  majority  for  her  as  a  Demo- 
crat, tut  the  county  ticket  generally  went  a  thousand  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  lias  the  governor  of  Idaho  the  power,  under  the 
statutes,  to  call  a  Gentile  judge  into  a  Mormon  county  if  he  so 
desires  ? 

Mr.  HoLZiiEiMER.  He  has. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Apostle  C!owley  or  Apostle 
John  Henry  Smith  has  ever  spoken  on  politics  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  HoT^HEiMER.  I  have  never  heard  them  myself,  but  know  of 
their  speaking  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  followed  the  vote  of  the  precincts 
where  they  spoke  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  effect? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  amusement  to  those 
w^ho  were  interested  in  it,  because  where  those  gentlemen  spoke  we 
won  victories. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  That  is,  you  mean  the  Democrats? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  Democrats. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  were  the  politics  of  those  gentlemen? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  they  speak  in  Gentile  counties  or  Mormon 
counties  ? 

Mr.  Hoi>zHEiMER.  Mormon  precincts  entirely. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Mr.  Gooding  a  Mormon  or  a  Grentile? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  ucver  heard  him  classed  as  a  Mormon.  I  have 
always  heard  him  spoken  of  as  a  Gentile,  without  any  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  politics  in  Idaho.    If  so,  whatt 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  havc  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  the  Mormon  Church  ever  demanded  anything 
in  conventions  or  from  the  legislature  in  Idaho,  so  far  as  you  know? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  They  have  not.  The  only  State  office  that  the 
Mormon  people  in  the  State  of  Idaho  have  ever  held  in  the  fourteen 
years  of  statehood  has  been  one,  and  that  is  the  present  incumbent  of 
the  attorney-general's  office,  who  was  not  renominated.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  have  never  elected  a  Mormon  a  State  official,  and  the 
Republicans  only  the  one  I  have  referred  to. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  these  apostles  spoke  in  Idaho,  do  you  under- 
stand that  they  spoke  as  representing  tne  church  or  simply  as  men 
expressing  their  own  views?  • 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  take  it  that  must  have  been  the  case,  because 
that  is  the  way  everybody  understood  it,  and  Democrats  would  come 
in  there,  prominent  Mormon  Democrats,  in  the  same  way  and  talk 
for  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Democrats  have  brought 
prominent  officials  of  the  church  from  Utah  into  Idaho  to  advocate 
their  side? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEi3iBR.  They  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Mormons,  lower  in  the 
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chuivh,  have  followed  Apostle  Cowley  in  diiferciit  parts,  in  an 
endeavor  to  counteract  what  he  has  said  ? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  That  was  particularly  the  case  with  David  L.. 
Evans — I  think  that  is  his  name — who  was  a  Mormon  and  was  elected 
to  th^  State  senate  on  the  Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Cowlev  and 
another,  I  thinks  were  endeavoring  to  defeat  him,  and  they  followed 
and  won  a  complete  victory.     Mr.  Evans  was  elected  as  a  Demoerat. 

Mr.  Van  Ooir.  While  you  were  in  the  committee  on  resolutions 
at  Lewiston  did  any  Mormon  sajr  there:  ^^  It  has  not  yet  been  settled 
whether  one  wife  or  six  are  Christianity?'' 

Mr.  HoLzuEiMffiL  Absolutely  not;  and  I  was  in  the  conunittee  at 
all  times. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Can  the  Mormon  Church,  or  does  it,  get  anything 
it  wants  from  the  legislature  or  the  people  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  HoLZMKiMER.  Can  the  Mormon  Church  procure  anything  it 
desires  from  the  le^slature? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  the  people  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  should  say,  decidedly  not.  They  have  never 
had  anything  that  I  know  anything  about.  They  are  not  in  the 
majority  in  either  house  or  in  voting  numbers. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Holzheimer,  are  you  certain  and  clear  in  your 
memory  that  in  the  Lewiston  convention  there  were  the  three  resolu- 
tions you  have  mentioned? 

Mr.  IIoijsHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  witness. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Tayler,  would  you  object  to  my  going  on 
riffht  here? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  should  like  to  have  this  settled.  I  have  here 
the  report  of  the  I^ewiston  convention,  signed  by  the  secretary. 
Mr.  Holzheimer  was  there,  and  I  will  ask  him  if  this  was  not  the 
first  plank.  I  will  not  read  all  the  planks,  but  just  the  one  in  refer- 
enc:»  to  this  matter: 

•'  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  poly^my,  adultery,  and  unlawful 
cohabitation.  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  enact  such  legis- 
lation as  will  efficiently  suppress  such  evils.'" 

4:  *  *  *  *  *  * 

''  W.  II.  Casady,  of  Idaho  County,  moves  that  the  report  be  adopted 
as  read.  F.  H.  Holzheimer,  of  Bannock  County,  submits  the  follow- 
ing minority  report  of  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions: 

"' '  We,  a  minority  of  vour  committee  on  resolutions  and  platform, 
beg  leave  to  .submit  the  following  minority  report : 

'^ '  We  deprecjite  and  oppose  the  plank  m  our  proposed  Democratic 
State  platform  which  has  reference  to"  the  Mormon  Church  and  its 
people  as  an  effort  to  kindle  anew  a  sectional  and  factional  fight 
between  the  people  of  one  part  of  the  State  and  those  of  another  part^ 
and  to  humiliate,  punish,  and  annoy  innocent  persons  because  or  the 
w^ron^,  either  actual  or  supposed,  of  others,  who  alone  should  be 
accounted  guilty. 

'^  'And  we  therefore  recommend,  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  Idaho,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic  ticket  to  be 
nominated  at  this  convention,  that  the  plank  as  proposed  in  said 
platform  with  refeivjice  to  the  question  of  polygamy  and  church 
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interference  in  politics  be  absolutely  eliminated  and  rejected,  and 
that  in  lieu  thereof  we,  in  convention  assembled,  reaffirm  the  Demo- 
cratic national  platform  as  adopted  at  St.  Louis  in  every  particular. 
" '  Bannock  County :  F.  H.  Holzheimer, 

" '  Fremont  County :  J.  D.  Millsaps, 

" '  Oneida  County :  D.  L.  Evans, 

'' '  Bear  Lake  County :  J.  C.  Rich, 

"  '  Blaine  County:  "  W.  A.  Finney, 

"  '  Shoshone  County :  H.  E.  Knight, 

"  '  Elmore  County :  J.  A.  Purtill, 

"  'Committee:  " 
Is  that  correct  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHSiMER.  Absolutely.  I  know  particularly  as  to  the  mi- 
nority report.  The  words  of  the  other,  I  suppose,  are  right — at  least 
in  substance. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  proceed  : 

"Lafe  Ptoce,  of  Ada  County,  moves  to  amend  the  motion  of 


and  Balantine,  of  Blaine;  Sovereign,  of  Shoshone;  Evans,  of 
Oneida,  and  Vineyard  and  Casady,  of  Idaho,  this  motion  is  with- 
drawn. 

*^  D.  L.  Evans,  of  Oneida  County,  moves  to  amend  the  motion  of 
Casady,  of  Idaho  County,  by  striking  out  the  plank  relating  to 
polygamy,  etc.  Discussion  of  this  amendment  is  participated  in  by 
D.  L.  Evans,  of  Oneida;  Mimms,  of  Kootenai;  Jackson,  Paine,  and 
Parker,  of  Ada;  Bich,  of  Bear  Lake;  Holzheimer  and  Neilson,  of 
Bannock ;  Millsaps,  of  Fremont ;  Hart,  of  Oneida ;  Parker,  of  Idaho, 
and  Lafe  Pence,  of  Ada. 

"  The  question  being  shall  the  amendment  pass. 

"The  amendment  passed  by  the  following  vote: 

"Yea — Bannock,  17;  Bear  Lake,  12;  Bingham,  6|;  Blaine,  12; 
Boise,  1;  Elmore,  4};  Fremont,  18;  Idaho,  20;  Latah,  6;  Lemhi,  9; 
Oneida,  15;  Shoshone^  20;  Washington,  12 — 153tV 

"Nay— Ada,  22;  Bm^ham,  10*;  Boise,  9;  Canyon,  14;  Custer, 
8;  Elmore,  2J;  Kootenai,  18;  Latah,  9;  Lincoln,  5;  Nez  Perces,  20 ; 
Owyhee,  9 ;   Shoshone,  3 ;  Washington,  2 — 131  ®  . 

Is  that  correct  up  to  date? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiM£R.  That  is  correct,  I  believe. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  was  on  the  15th  day  of  August. 

"  Lewiston,  Idaho,  August  16, 1904* 

"  Convention  called  to  order  by  the  chairman  at  10  o'clock  a.  m., 
pursuant  to  adjournment  of  yesterday. 

"  Prayer  by  Rev.  Father  Post,  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Lewiston. 

"  Jackson,  of  Ada,  moves  to  amend  the  motion  of  Casady,  of  IdahcK 
by  adding  to  the  majority  report  of  the  conunittee  on  platform  ana 
resolutions  the  following: 

"  '  We  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohab- 
it«,tion  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  the  complete  separation  of 
church  and  state  in  political  affairs. 

" '  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  enact  such  legislation  as  will 
effectually  suppress  such  evils.' 
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"  This  motion  is  seconded  by  Vineyard,  of  Idaho. 

"  Redwine,  of  Lemhi  County,  moves  to  amend  the  amendment  of 
Jackson  by  substituting  therefor  the  following: 

"  We  favor  the  enactment  of  such  State  legislation  as  is  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  the  letter  and  spirit  of  each  and  every  principle 
of  the  St.  Louis  platform,  and  pledge  our  party,  if  successful,  to  pass 
such  legislation. 

''  This  amendment  is  seconded  and  discussion  is  participated  in  by 
Hon.  Fred  T.  Dubois;  Redwine,  of  Lemhi ;  Flenner,  of  Ada;  Cas- 
sady,  of  Idaho;  Williams,  of  Oneida;  Sovereign,  of  Shoshone,  and 
Morgan,  of  Latah. 

''  Jackson,  of  Ada,  moves  the  previous  question,  which  is  carried, 

"  The  question  being  '  Shall  the  amendment  offered  by  Redwine, 
of  Lemhi,  prevail?'    Ihe  amendment  is  lost  by  the  following  vote: 

''Yea — Bannock,  17;  Bear  Lake,  12;  Bingham^  6 J;  Blaine,  8; 
Elmore,  4§;  Fremont,  18;  Latah,  G;  Lemhi,  9;  Oneida,  15;  Owyhee, 
3;  Shoshone,  12;  Washington,  5^.    Totiil,  IIG^J. 

"Nay — Ada,  22;  Bingham,  10^;  Blaine,  4:  Boise,  10;  Canyon, 
14;  Custer,  8;  Ehnore,  2J;  Idaho,  20;  Kootenai,  18;  Latah,  9; 
Lincoln,  5;  Xez  Perces,  20 ;  Owyhee,  G;  Shoshone,  11;  Washington, 
8i     Total,  168^.^' 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  My  understanding  was  that  that  substitute  of 
Mr.  Redwine's  contained  the  word  "  adultery." 

Senator  Dubois.  Not  in  the  official  report^  It  was  in  the  first  one, 
that  the  Mormons  voted  down. 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  Here  is  the  record.     I  offer  this  record. 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  It  may  be  that  my  understanding  is  wrong. 
■     Senator  Dubois.  Here  is  the  official  record  of  the  convention. 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Tavler,  before  you  proceed,  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  counsel  for  Senator  Smoot.  You  asked  the  witness 
if,  under  the  law^  of  Idaho,  the  governor  did  not  have  the  power  to 
send  a  (ientile  judge  into  a  Mormon  county.  Do  you  wish  us  to 
understand  that  there  is  a  law  conferring  such  power  in  terms,  or  do 
you  mean  that  there  is  a  general  statute  permitting  the  governor  to 
send  a  judge  into  any  county?     I  ask  the  counsel. 

Mr.  VAX  CoTi\  We  willask  the  witness  to  answer  the  question. 
He  is  a  lawyer  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  It  is  a  general  statute. 

Senator  Knox.  Then  you  do  not  want  us  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  statute  that  the  governor  may  send  a  Gentile  judge  into  a  Mor- 
mon county? 

Mr.  IToLziTEiMER.  No ;   I  do  not  mean  that. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  the  wav  the  question  was<  asked  you. 

Mr.  IIoLziiEiMER.  Another  judge  could  be  sent  there  if  for  any 
reason  it  was  desired. 

Senator  Knox.  Without  any  reference  to  his  social  or  religious 
character  ? 

Mr.  HoLZiiEi3iER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Senator  Dubois,  may  I  look  at  the  report  of 
the  convention  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Holzheimer,  what  is  the  population  of  Idaho! 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  The  population  of  Idaho  is  possibly  260|00QL 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  just  a  guess? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  That  is  a  guess. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  Known  what  its  population  was  by  the 
census  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  last  census  w^as  a  hundred  and  sixty  or  a 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 

Mr.  Taitjsr.  It  is  now,  you  think,  250,000? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  That  is  my  opinion ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  votes  did  you  poll  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Seventy-two  thousand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  the  women  vote? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  a  pretty  full  vote  out? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  Mormons  are  there  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  believe  there  are  in  the  neighboilkiwidjdE  40,000 
Mormons  in  the  State.  '^IMk^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  polygamists  are  there  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  know.  I  have  heard  it  estimated  any- 
where from  20  to  40. 

Mr.  Worth iNGTON.  Do  you  mean  men  who  have  polygamous  wives? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  people  living  in  polygamy.* 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  That  might  include  wives. 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  have  known  only  a  very  few  cases  of  persons 
living  in  polygamy,  and  I  only  know  that  bnecause  of  the  birth  of 
children. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  any  more  accurate  knowledge 
than  you  have  witn  respect  to  the  population  of  the  Stitte. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiaiER.  I  am  giving  you  the  same. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  do  not  ask  you  if  you  have  counted  them.  But  by 
the  same  method  of  obtaining  information  bj^  which  you  have  found 
that  the  population  of  Idaho  has  increased  100,000  since  1900,  I  ask 
you  what  do  you  think  as  to  the  number  of  families  living  in 
polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Hoi^heimer.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  not  heard  it  stated  as  high  as  150? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhat  is  the  name  of  your  county? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Bannock  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  a  Mormon  county  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  is  designated  as  one  of  the  six  Mormon  coun- 
ties, but  I  believe  the  percentage  is  a  trifle  in  favor  of  the  Gentile 
element;  possibly  at  the  rate  oi  45  to  55  in  favor  of  Grentiles;  pos- 
sibly more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understood  you  to  say  in  your  direct  examination, 
in  speaking  of  this  convention,  that  you  felt  absolutelv  certain  that  it 
the  proi)osition  presented  to  the  convention  on  this  subject  had  origi- 
nally included  "  adultery  "  it  would  have  been  adopted  ? 

Mr.  HoiJJHEiaiER.  With  this  proviso,  however;  before  the  discus- 
sion had  taken  place  and  before  the  personal  abuse  had  been  in- 
dulged in. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  not  the  resolution  which  Senator  Dubois  read, 
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and  which  contained  the  inhibition  of  or  the  attack  upon  adultery  the 
first  that  was  presented  to  the  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  It  was  not.  The  first  that  was  presented  was 
presented  to  the  convention  in  committee  the  day  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Presented  in  conmiittee? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  To  the  committee  on  platform  and  resolutions, 
whicli  was  tlie  dav  before  the  resolution  of  Senator  Dubois. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  I  misunderstood  the  report  of  the  proceedings, 
and  I  merely  want  the  fact.  The  resolution  that  Senator  Dubois  read 
containing  the  word  "  adultery  ''  was  the  second  resolution  presented 
to  the  convention,  or  was  it  the  first? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  There  were  only  two  resolutions,  and  there  was 
a  substitute  resolution. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  a  simple,  plain,  parliamentary  fact.  Did  the 
first  resolution  presented  to  the  convention  contain  the  word  "  adul- 
tery?" 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  did  not,  if  that  is  what  you  mean. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know.  All  I  want  is  the  fact 
Were  you  a  member  of  the  committee  that  presented  the  first  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  file  two  minority  reports? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  did  not  file  a  minority  report  to  the  reso- 
lution which  did  not  contain  the  word  "  adultery."    Is  that  right  t 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  did;  yes,  sir.  I  understood  so.  The  min<»ity 
report  which  I  drafted  in  committee  was  as  against  the  resolution 
which  passed  in  committee,  and  I  do  not  believe  contained  the  word 
'•  adultery.-' 

Mr.  Tayler.  Hand  me  the  report. 

Mr.  Worthington.  There  |  indicating]  is  the  minority  report.  The 
report  to  which  the  minority  report  refers  does  not  contain  the  word 
''  adultery." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  correct.  It  is  important,  I 
think,  and  I  w  ant  to  know.  I  find  here  in  this,  which  pui*ports  to  be 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  convention,  the  following : 

"  On  moticm  the  convention  takes  a  recess  until  7.30  p.  m.  of  this 
day. 

''After  re(iess.  On  motion  the  convention  takes  a  recess  until  10 
o'clock  p.  m.  of  this  day. 

''After  recess.    Convention  called  to  order  by  chairman. 

"  W.  H.  Casady,  of  Idaho  County,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
platform  and  resolutions,  submits  the  following  majority  report" 

Was  that  the  first  report  of  the  committee  on  platform? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  report  contains  these  words: 

•'  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  polygamy,  adultery,  and  unlawful 
cohabitation.  We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to  enact  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  efficiently  suppress  such  evils." 

Then  follows  a  minority  report,  the  first  signer  to  whidi  is  F.  H. 
Holzheimer. 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tayi-er.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  is. 
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Mr.  Tatusr.  Was  thei*e  any  platform  presented  prior  to  this  time? 

Mr.  HoLZHEimsR.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Was  there  any  debate  in  the  convention  prior  to  this 
timeJ 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  In  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Tayi-er.  In  the  convention  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEJMKR.  There  was  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  the  very  first  plank  that  was  submitted  to  the 
convention  on  this  subject  did  contain  the  word  "  adultery;  "  and  the 
convention  did  what  to  it? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  very  first  plank  that  was  presented  to  the 
convention  did  not  contain  the  word  "  adultery." 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Did  not? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Did  not. 

Mr.  Tatler.  I  have  fi^reat  difficulty  in  understABdin^  you.  I  have 
just  asked  you  if  the  platform  from  whidi  I  hMV^  quoted,  preaented 
by.  Mr.  Casady ,  was  the  first  platform  presented  to  Cbe  oonyentkm  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  It  was;  but  that  does  not  contain  the  word 
^  adultery.^'    I  do  not  undei^stand  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  read  it  again : 

We  are  unalterably  oppooied  to  polygamy,  adulter?' — 

A-d-u-1-t-e-r-y — 
and  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  IToi^HEiMER.  I  did  not  understand  it  so.  I  beg  your  pardon. 
1  did  not  hear  that  word. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  Is  this  a  correct  rejx)rt,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HofJSHEiMKR.  I  judge  it  must  be;  I  do  not  know.  It  claims 
to  be  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  but  that  is  not  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Taylbr.  It  is  ouljr  significant  in  connection  with  your  asser- 
tion made  with  such  positiveness  as  to  attract  my  attention,  that  if 
this  kind  of  a  platform  had  been  first  presented  to  the  convention  it 
would  have  been  adopted. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Mr.  Tayler,  will  vou  allow  me  a  moment? 

Prior  to  the  time  any  discussion  had  been  had — that  is,  on  the 
streets,  and  at  the  Weiser  convention,  before  this  matter  became  otie 
of  personal  abuse,  and  l)efore  the  Mormon  people  began  to  believe 
they  were  being  persecuted  by  certain  persons 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  understand  what  your  explanation  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHixttTON.  The  witness' has  a  right  to  finish  his  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  I  liave  no  objection.  I  want  him  to  go  on.  If  there 
is  not  anything  of  more  consequence  than  that,  however,  we  do  not 
want  him  to  take  the  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTOK.  We  do  not  take  your  view  of  the  consequence 
of  what  is  presented  here. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  Do  not  take  up  the  time.  fTo  the  witness.]  Go  on 
with  your  explanation. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  As  I  said  in  the  first  plaoe,  from  early  summer 
certain  remarks  had  been  made  as  to  the  Mormon  people  and  what  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Democratic  convention  or  the  Democratic 
party  to  do  if  it  had  an  opportunity.  These  remarks  were  along  the 
lines  that  they  were  all  crmiinals;  that  they  were  all  lawbreakers; 
that  men,  women,  and  children  were  all  an  immoY%\  \)««^'^.,  %sv^\\» 
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was  to  such  an  extent  that  when  the  party,  in  convention  assembled  in 
Lewiston,  endeavored  to  incorporate  in  their  platform  what  was 
known  as  the  "  anti-Mormon  plank,''  it  was  taken  as  a  direct  insult  to 
them — not  to  them,  I  do  not  believe — and  I  know  I  did  not  so  re^rd 
it,  because  I  am  as  much  opposed  as  anyone  to  polygamy  and  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation,  and  so  are  the  Gentiles  in  our  State,  but  because  of 
the  manner  of  the  fight,  the  belief  of  those  people  that  it  was  directed 
personally  at  them,  because  of  the  personal  motives  of  some  one  else 
to  further  advance  the  personal  interests  of  others.  It  was  not  con- 
sidered to  be  sincere.  For  that  reason  the  Mormon  people  were  so 
worked  up  that  they  opposed  anything  that  emanated  from  that  con- 
vention. Prior  to  that  time  I  do  not  believe  there  would  have  been 
any  question  as  to  a  platform  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  just  the  result  of  a  general  view  of  politics 
running  over  several  months? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  That  is  not  general.  That  comes  directly  home, 
because  I  am  personally  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know;  but  it  did  not  grow  out  of  a  controversy  that 
occurred  at  that  convention,  which  resulted  in  men's  minds  being 
heated  right  then  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  That  took  place  there  as  well,  but  prior  to  that 
was  the  main  reason. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  that'  in  your  direct  examination? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr,  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Mr.  Holzheimer,  that  the  challenge 
was  made  right  there  by  you  and  other  supporters  of  the  Mormon  end, 
politicallv  I  mean,  not  otherwise,  in  the  convention,  to  add  the 
word  "  adultery  "  there  and  show  that  you  were  willing  to  be  consist- 
ent in  respect  of  this  matter  of  the  purity  of  the  home,  that  then  it 
would  be  passed  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  know  that  it  was  said  it  would  be 
passed.     It  was  advocated. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  advocated  it  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yas. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  That  the  word  "  adulterv  "  l>e  included. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wlien? 

Mr.  IIoi;zHEiMER.  During  the  convention. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  why  did  you  j)ut  in  a  minority  report  against  it 
when  it  came? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  l^ocause  1  was  opposed  to  the  report  as  it  came 
from  the  committee;  opposed  to  any  action  of  the  convention  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  did  the  word  '*  adultery  "  get  into  the  plank? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  am  trying  to  UOl  you.  \Ylien  the  word  "  adul- 
tery '*  was  put  in  there  it  was  too  late  to  do  anything  of  the  kind.  It 
was  the  intention  to  wipe  it  all  otF,  because  then*  was  no  occasion  for 
any  of  it. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  How  did  it  get  in  there?     You  were  in  committee. 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  minority  portion  of 
the  rommittee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  incorporated  it? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMKR.  By  the  majorit3\ 

Mr.  Ta YL.ER.  I  thought  you  said  by  the  minority  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEB.  I  meant  by  the  majority. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  meant  the  majority. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  said  the  minority. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  the  feeling  was  most  intense,  was  it  not? 
.  Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Bitter? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMJiR.  Very  bitter,  and  it  became  more  so  as  the  cam- 
j^aign  progressed.     It  was  said  that  a  vote  for  that  ticket 

Mr.  Tayler.  Stop  where  you  are,  right  at  the  convention.  We 
will  cross  the  campaign  bridge  when  we  come  to  it.  It  was  bitter 
then? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  bitter  that  the  proffer  of  the  insertion  of  the  word 
**  adultery  "  did  not  satisfy  those  who  claimed  it  was  a'  mere  personal 
fight,  and  that  all  Mormons  were  charged  with  being  lawtoeakersl 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not  think  it  went  that  far  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  was  it  that  this  charge  was  made  that  was  so 
offensive  to  the  Mormons — that  they  were  all  immoral  and  law- 
breakers ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  first  time  that  I  know  anything  about 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Was  a  month  or  two  before  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Weiser  convention. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  this  convention  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  the  feeling  at  this  Lewiston  convention  was 
extremely  bitter? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  was  quite  bitter.  I  will  not  say  "  extremely." 
Thev  tried  to  fix  things. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  bitter  that  it  prevented  the  adoption  of  this  plank, 
which  you  sav  would  have  been  acceptable  at  an  earlier  time.  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  is  right;  and  more  Gentiles  voted  that  way 
than  Mormons,  bv  three  to  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \^as  there  anything  else  discussed  at  the  Lewiston  con- 
vention but  this  plank  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  hardly  know  what  you  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Taytler.  Was  there  any  discussion  upon  any  other  subject  in 
the  Lewiston  convention? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  On  different  planks  in  the  platform? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  If  there  was  it  did  not  amount  to  much. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  whole  atmosphere  was  surcharged  with  this  plank, 
was  it  not? 

Mr.  HoMHEiMER.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  alij^nments  were  all  along  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir;  practically  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "N^Tien  were  you  nominated  for  Congress? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  On  the  evening  of  the  16th. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  this  platform  had  been  adopted  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  accept  it? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMSR.  That  same  evening. 

Mr.  Tayi-er.  That  same  evening? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.br.  Did  you  have  any  idea  that  anything  would  diange 
the  supremacy  of  the  issue  that  was  made  by  that  platfcMrmt 

Mr.  HouKHEiMER.  I  did  absolutely,  and  was  so  promised. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMKR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  thought  that  you  and  a  few  other  feeUe  n^n — I 
do  not  mean  "  feeble  "  except  that  you  were  men  only — ^were  going  to 
change  the  issue  of  that  campaign  as  made  by  the  Democrats  after  the 
feeling  that  was  engendered  in  that  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  We  were  foolish  enough  to  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  decline  the  nomination  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  wrote  the  letter  at  Lagrande,  Qreg.,  August 
19,  before  I  arrived  home  at  Pocatello. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Before  when? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Bcforc  I  arrived  home  at  Pocatello,  Idaho.  On 
the  19  th  of  August.  I  wrote  the  letter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  platform  was  adopted  on  the  16th  ? 

The  Chairmak.  Of  Au^st? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  bekevc  it  was  the  16th.  It  was  the  next  day. 
Yes;  it  was  the  16th. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  on  the  19th  you  declined  the  nomination  t 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Yes,  sir ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  there  was  any  question  up  at 
that  time  as  to  your  being  taken  off  the  ticket  for  other  reasons? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  until  you  inti- 
mated it;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  went  off  the  ticket  because  the  paramount  issue 
in  the  campaign  was  to  be  this  plank  in  the  platform  i 

Mr.  HofiZHEiMER.  That  was  my  reason,  and  what  was  said  in  con- 
nection with  it  and  the  manner  of  proc^eeding,  which  I  do  not  believe 
any  man  who  understands  the  state  of  affairs  could  conscientiously 
do.  It  was  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Idaho  and  99  per  centof 
the  Democrats  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  So  that  99  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  of  Idaho  were 
opposed  to  this  plank? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  1  j>er  cent  in  favor  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Hoi^heimer.  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  big  margin. 

Mr.  TayI/ER.  How  did  the  c^)nvention  come  to  adopt  the  plank  if  1 
per  cent  only  favored  it?     Was  it  a  representative  convention t 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  Supposed  to  be ;  yes,  sir.  It  adopted  that  plank, 
Mr.  Tayler,  because  of  the  influences  "that  were  brought  to  bear  upon 
men  who  did  not  know  the  exact  condition  of  affairs.  Thona  influ- 
ences did  not  work  with  the  people  like  myself,  living  in  the  Mormon 
communities  or  where  there  were  Mormons.  It  was  the  people  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  who  knew  nothing  about  tne  condition 
of  affairs. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  So  that  von  people  who  lived  in  the  Mormon  com- 
munities shed  the  light  of  truth  among  the  uninformed  Gentiles  in  the 
rest  of  the  State? 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  We  were  not  the  only  ones.  There  were  a  great 
many,  some  in  Ada  County.  The  present  mayor  of  Boise,  who  is  not 
in  a  Mormon  county,  had  the  same  feeling  as  I  did  in  reference  to  it, 
but  was  bound  by  the  unit  rule. 

Mr.  Tatler.  You  said  that  your  understanding  of  this  conduct  of 
the  Mormons  after  the  manifesto  was  that  the  old  polygamists  were 
not  to  be  disturbed ;  but  I  gather  that  you  do  not  claim  that  the  under- 
standing was  that  these  old  polygamists — that  is  to  say,  not  old  in  the 
sense  of  years,  but  those  who  had  taken  ix)lygamous  wives  prior  to 
1890 — were  to  continue  to  live  with  their  several  wives  and  families. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not  know  as  I  would  care  to  go  upon  the 
record  to  say  that  it  is  so  wide  as  that.  I  believe  it  was  supposed  by 
many  that  these  men  might  live  with  their  plural  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Utah? 

Mr.  HoLZHEi^iER.  About  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  Headquarters  at  Salt  T^ake  ? 

Mr.  HoLZumKEE.  Part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayi-er.  Now,  in  order  that  I  may  properly  interpret  your 
understanding  of  what  was  expected  and  what  mi^t  happen,  let  me 
ask  you  this  question :  Georae  Q,  Cannon,  Jos^h  F.  Smitn,  Lorenzo 
Snow,  Moees  Thatcher,  F.  M.  Lyman,  Heber  J.  Grant,  John  Henry 
Smith,  J.  W.  Taylor,  M.  W.  Merrill,  Abraham  H.  Cumon,  George 
Teasdale,  and  Bngham  Yoimg,  jr.,  all  since  1890,  have  been  apostles 
or  presidents  of  the  church,  have  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Hof^ZHEiMER.  I  should  judge  so.  I  am  not  intimate  with 
the 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recall  the  names,  which  are  familiar  to  you  as 
those  of  men  holding  those  positions? 

Mr.  Holeheiker.  Yes,  sir;  generally. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  If  it  were  a  fact  that  all  those  apostles  of  the  church 
had  had  children  bom  to  their  plural  wives  since  the  manifesto  of 
1890,  would  that  fact  have  accorded  with  your  view  of  what  it  was 
understood  they  would  do? 

Mr.  HoT^HEiMER.  No;  I  do  not  believe  it  would  have  gone  as  far 
as  that.    At  that  time 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  have  some  hesitation  even  in  admitting  that? 

Mr.  HoLZHEi3fER.  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  j^ou  are  not  sure  but  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  these  men  were  tocontinue  to  have  children  right  along? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  did  not  understand  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  ?  You  were  brought  here  to  testify.  You  were*' 
asked  to  testify  about  that  as  a  matter  of  public  history. 

Mr.  HoT^UEiMER.  I  am  doing  my  best  to  answer  it  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know  you  are  (loing  your  best,  but  you  have  not 
undertaken  to  qualify  the  accuracy  of  your  information  on  that  sub- 
ject. You  do  not  know  whether  or  not  this  sort  of  conduct  by  these 
eminent — preeminent — ^members  of  the  Mormon  hierardiy  was  such 
as  was  not  contained  within  the  understanding  at  that  time? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Not  fully.  I  believe  I  have  answered  it  as  fully 
as  I  can — as  fully  as  I  know  anything  about  it 

Senator  Dubois.  You  say  you  tanew  of  some  Gentiles  in  Ada 
County  and,  I  think,  in  Idaho  County,  who  were  not  in  sympathy 
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with  this  nlank,  but  who  were  bound  under  the  unit  rule,  and,  there- 
fore, the  delegation  voted  solidly? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.   Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  that  they  did  not  know  the  conditions  so 
well  as  you  gentlemen  who  live  among  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  I  do  not  say  those  who  were  opposed  to  it 

Senator  Dubois.  But  those  men  from  Ada  County  and  Idaho 
County  and  northern  coimties,  as  I  understand  you,  did  not  know  the 
conditions  as  well  as  vou  gentlemen  who  live  among  them? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  t  do  not  believe  so,  because  they  told  me  they  did 
not. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  Bannock  under  the  unit  rule? 

Mr.  HoLZHEi3fER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  there  any  Gentiles  besides  yourself  in  the 
Bannock  delegation  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMKR.  Ycs ;  quite  a  number. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  they  in  accord  with  you  ? 

Mr.  IIoLZHEiMER.  All  but  one. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  record  that  three  Gentiles,  at 
least,  made  speeches  on  the  floor  condemning  your  course? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  In  our  county  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Lane,  Mr.  Glassford,  and — I  have  forgotten 
the  other  man's  name. 

Mr.  HoiJJHEiMER.  The  only  man  who  made  a  speech  at  all  in  our 
county,  except  myst>lf  and  Mr.  Neilson,  was  Mr.  Lane,  and  he  got  up 
and  was  maa  because  he  was  bound  by  the  unit  rule. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  voted  on  that  proposition  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  Jack  Burns  was  in  accord  with  you? 
He  was  a  delegate  from  your  county. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  He  was  in  accord  with  me  to  a  great  extent. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  Glassford  was  in  accord  witn  you? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Not  absolutely.  We  diifered  on  a  number  of 
things. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  those  three  Gentiles — Jack  Bums,  Tom 
Glassford,  and  Bill  Lane — in  accord  with  you  at  any  time?  Are 
they  in  accord  with  your  position  now  ?     They  were  all  del^ates. 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  They  were 
not  in  full  accord  with  me  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  they  not  protest  that  they  represented  prop- 
■erly  the  Gentile  sentiment  of  that  community? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  The  only  man  who  protested  was  Mr.  I^ane,  be- 
<?aus(>  th(»  convention  held  in  Bannock  County  had  instructed  tliem 
what  to  do. 

Senator  Di  bois.  Certainly. 

Mr.  IIoLziiEiMER.  And  they  went  there  with  that  understanding. 

Senator  Di^uois.  They  carried  it  out — voted  that  way? 

Mr.  1Ioij:iieimer.  Certainly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  carry  vour  precinct  when  you  were  a  can- 
didate for  delegate  to  the  cx)nvention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Did  I  carry  my  precinct? 

Senator  Di  bois.  Yes.  Was  not  your  precinct  represented  in  the 
•county  convention  by  those  who  favored  tnis  radical  legislation? 
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Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  It  was  not.  Tom  Glassford,  the  only  one  from 
my  precinct,  was  an  alternate.     They  seated  him  by  courtesy. 

Senator  Dubois.  Were  the  delegates  electgd  by  the  entire  county 
convention  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  not  considerable  sentiment  among  the 
Gentiles  in  your  town  of  Pocatello  in  favor  of  this  legislation? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  Not  considerable ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  spoken  in  regard  to  Senator  Heitfeld, 
and  you  gave  what  you  thought  were  his  reasons  for  wanting  this 
plank  put  in.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  is  known  throughout  the  State 
that  Senator  Heitfeld,  in  interviews,  before  the  Lewiston  convention, 
had  publicly  announced  the  position  which  he  desired  to  take  and 
intended  to  take  on  the  Mormon  (juestion? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  bclieve  he  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  thoroughly  understood,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not  know  how  thoroughly,  but  I  heard  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  was  generally  understood  m  the  State?  And 
did  not  Senator  Heitfeld  say  in  I^ewiston — was  it  not  understood  that 
he  said — that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  unless  there  was  a  plank 
of  this  nature  in  the  platform,  to  restrain  Mormons? 

Air.  HoLziiEiMER.  The  first  I  knew  he  said  that  was  after  the  con- 
vention had  voted  to  strike  it  out  of  the  platform.  That  night  he  said 
he  would  not  be  a  candidate  unless  they  reversed  themselves. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  believe  you  said  that  99  per  cent  of  the  Demo- 
crats of  Idaho  are  against  this,  and  1  per  cent  m  favor  of  it,  and  that 
the  recognized  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  refused  to  make 
speeches  during  the  campaign.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Well,  I  would  state  for  one  Mayor  Hawley,  of 
Boise;  Frank  Martin,  of  Boise;  Mr.  Fogg,  of  Lewiston.  I  do  not 
know  that  Mr.  Fogg  refused,  or  whether  lie  was  asked.  It  is  only  a 
vague  reference,  but  Mr.  Hawley  and  Mr.  Martin  I  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  other  recognized  leaders  of  the  Democracy? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Mr.  Perky  did  speak,  and  spoke  on  national 
issues,  and  because  he  refused  to  talk  about  the  Mormon  plank  he  was 
called  in,  and  never  went  out  again. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  spoke,  then ?  'He  is  not,  then,  one  of  the  recog- 
nized leaders  who  refused  to  speak? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  cousider  that  in  the  same  sense. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  other  recognized  leaders  refused  to  speak? 

Mr.  HoLZiiEiMER.  I  can  not  name  any  other  names.  I  know  none 
of  them  went  out. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Fogg  was  a  candidate 
for  the  legislature  and  made  the  campaign  entirely  on  the  Mormon 
question;  that  he  made  speeches  everywhere  and  printed  articles  in 
the  newspapers  over  his  signature  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEi3iER.  He  might  have.  He  is  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State. 

Senator  Dubois.  Still  he  is  one  whom  you  named. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  Can  you  name  any  other  recognized  leaders  of  the 
Democracy  who  refused?    If  99  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  refused^. 
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and  only  1  per  oent  supported  this  contention,  you  ought  to  be  able  to 
name  some  of  them. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  As  to  who  refused  I  can  not  give  any  more  names 
than  I  have  given. 

The  Chairman  (to  Mr.  Dubois).  That  is  all  you  can  do. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  Mr.  Martin,  whom  you  mentioned,  go  out  in 
the  cainpaign  two  years  before  that  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiHEB.  I  do  not  know,  I  am  sure.  I  think  he  did  two 
years  before  that 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Martin  is  here.    He  will  answer  thai. 

Mr.  HoLZHSiMSB.  He  can  answer.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNOiON.  He  will  be  the  next  witness,  and  we  will  find 
out. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  Mr.  Martin  engage  in  the  campaign  two 
years  before  thatf 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEB.  I  have  only  been  in  the  l^te  a  couple  of  years. 

Senator  Dubois.  Then  you  name  Mr.  Hawleyt 

Mr.  HoLZHEiKEB.  I  do. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  you  name  him  as  one  of  the  reoogniaed 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  Say  they  are  two  pf  the  recognized  leaders. 

Senator  Dubois.  Will  you  name  the  Democratic  newspapers  tiiat 
were  a^inst  this  contention  ? 

Mr.  HoLznBiMER.  They  were  not  leaders  during  the  last  campaign, 
but  they  are  recognized  as  Democratic  leaders. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  give  you  a  little  time  to  put  this  in.  I 
should  like  for  you  to  refrem  your  memory  and  name  the  Democraiie 
newspapers  which  refused  to'  support  the  party  in  this  contentioD, 
and  also,  if  you  can,  to  name  the  Democratic  newspapers  that  did. 

I  do  not  ask  you  to  do  it  offhand,  but  you  can  prepare  it  and  sab- 
mit  the  list. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  prepare  it  and  submit  it. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  cau  give  it  now  as  far  as  I  can.  without  mak- 
ing further  inquiry.    It  would  be  good  testimony ;  tnat^  I  know. 

Senator  Dubois.'  Very  well. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  Lewiston  Tribune,  which  in  its  editorials 
was  opposed  to  the  position  taken. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  followed  the  Tribune  all  during  the  cam- 
paign ? 

Mr.  Hoi>zHEiMER.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  all  the  time.  I  read 
quite  a  number  of  issues. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  testify  that  the  Tribune  refused  to  support 
the  party  on  account  of  this  platform? 

Mr.  IIoij^-HEiMER.  I  say  the  Tribune  was  opposed  to  the  policy, 
and  I  can  quote  from  it  and  read  it  here.     I  did  not  read  every  issue. 

The  Chairman.  What  other  paper? 

Mr.  IIoLziiKiMER.  The  Boise  Capital  News. 

The  CJh AIRMAN.  What  other? 

Mr.  Hoij^.HKiMER.  The  Pocatello  Advance. 

The  Chairman.  What  other? 

ifr.  lIoLziiEiMER.  The  Palmer  Herald. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other? 

Mr.  II()i.zHEi3iER.  A  paj^er  published  at  Nampa.  I  do  not  know 
the  name  of  it. 
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Senator  Dubois.  The  Leader? 

Mr.  HoLZH£iM£B.  It  is  a  paper  published  in  Xanipa. 

The  Ch^ibman.  Any  other  that  vou  can  now  recall? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEB.  I  can  hot  recall  any. 

The  Chairman.  Those  are  all  Democratic  papers? 

Mr.  HoLZHELMER.  Yes ;  all  Democratic  papers. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  can  not,  of  course,  supply  the  names  of  the 
papers  which  did  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  The  only  one  I  think  of  was  published  up  in 
Grangeville,  or  up  n<N:th  there  somewhere.  I  have  forgotten  the 
name  of  it.    There  may  have  been  others. 

Senator  I>uboi8.  You  were  not  present  at  Weiser?  Do  you  recol- 
lect theplank  which  was  adopted  at  Weiser  in  regard  to  this  subject? 

Mr.  HoLZHSiMXR.  Sir? 

Senator  Dlthmh.  You  have  spoken  about  the  Weiser  convention  as 
being  one  of  the  causes  for  this  feeling.  I  will  try  to  refresh  your 
recoflection  a  little.  Did  not  the  Weiser  ccmvention  declare  that  the 
laws  a^inst  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  were  inadequate, 
and  did  they  not  ask  the  Lewiston  ccmyention — this  was  on  June  6, 
and  which  met  on  August  15 — to  take  this  into  consideration,  and  did 
they  not  call  upon  the  Democrats  ail  over  the  State  to  bc«r  this  in 
mind  in  selecting  their  delegates  to  the  Lewiston  convention? 

Mr.  HoLZHEi3i£H.  There  |>ossiblv  was  scmiething  of  that  kind; 
there  was  considerable  talk,  but  what  the  effect  of  it  was  I  do  not 
remember.     I  was  not  there. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMEK.  I  know  it  started  there.  There  was  considerable 
discussion  with  reference  to  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  the  Democrats  of  the  State  had  full  and 
ample  warning  at  the  Weiser  convention  and  their  attention  was  di- 
rected especiafly  to  this  subject? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Thcv  knew  it  was  coming  up,  certainly. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Only  by  sight.  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  do  not 
know  him. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  he  would  have  any  means  of  know- 
ing what  the  Mormon  population  of  Idaho  is? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  T  do  not  know.    He  might  have. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  is  pretty  active  in  politics,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  He  was  quite  active  when  I  was  in  Utah.  He 
is  not  active  in  Idaho  politics. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  campaigned  there  two  years  ago,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  comes  up  there  quite  often  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  That  is  the  only  time  I  know  of  in  my  re^dence 
in  the  State. 

Senator  Dubois.  Does  he  not  go  to  the  legislature  nearly  every  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Thjit  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  he  should  testify  that  one-third  of  the,  people 
of  Idaho  were  Mormons,  would  you  feel  like  controverting  that  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  Hoi>zHEiMER.  One-third?  Yes;  absolutely,  I  would  contro- 
vert it. 
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Senator  Dubois.  All  right.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  John  C.  Rico,  of  Caldwell.  Idaho,  a  recognized 
leader  of  the  Democratic  party  ? 
Mr.  HoLznETMER.  I  think  he  is. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Mr.  Pence  ? 
Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  He  is. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  ex-Governor  Steunenberg? 

Mr.  HOLZHEIMER.   H«»  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  any  of  those  gentlemen  go  on  the  stump  for 
the  Democratic  ticket? 

Mr.  HoLZiTEniER.  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Senator  Dibois.  Whom  did  you  name? 

Mr.  IIoLZiiEiMKR.  Ex-Governor  Steunenberg,  Pence,  and  John  C 
Rice,  of  Caldwell. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Holzheimer,  did  you  ever  know  of  John  C. 
Rice  b?ing  on  the  stump  in  bt^half  of  the  Democratic  ticket  at  any 
time  in  his  life? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  know  that  I  did. 

Senator  DuiK)ia.  Did  you  ever  know  of  ex-(jovemor  Steunenberg 
campaigning  for  the  ticket  ?     Did  he  do  it  two  years  ago? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  do  not  think  he  did.  lie  told  me  in  Pocatello 
he  would  not  do  it  this  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  This  fight  was  not  up  two  years  ago.  It  was  not 
up  four  years  ago.  Did  he  go  on  the  stump  four  years  ago  or  two 
years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  That  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  there  four  years 
ago,  and  as  to  two  years  ago,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ill  reference  to  the  proportion  of  the  Mormon 
vote  in  Idaho  to  the  whole  vote,  you  have  been  asked  whether  John 
Henry  Smith  was  a  good  authority.  Do  you  think  Senator  Dubois 
would  be  a  very  good  authority  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  I  think  the  Senator  would  be  much  closer  than 
John  Henry  Smith.     He  gave  it  more  attention. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Supposc  Senator  Dubois  said  in  a  speech  in 
Boise,  Idaho,  on  the  IHth  of  last  September,  in  speaking  of  what  he 
had  said  to  the  people  of  Salt  Lake  the  night  before: 

"  I  said  to  them  last  night,  also,  that  in  Idaho  we  were  more  fortu- 
nately situated ;  that  here  we  had  four  Gentile  votes  to  one  Mormon 
vote,  and  what  a  shame  it  would  be  to  us  if  with  that  power  we  turned 
this  State  over  to  the  Mormon  hierarchy." 

Would  you  think  that  was  pretty  good  evidence  that  the  propor- 
tion of  Mormons  to  the  Avhole  number  of  voters  is  one  to  five  and  not 
one-third  ? 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  That  is  nearer  to  it  than  one-third.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  one-fourth  quite. 

Mr.  Tavler.  You  do  not  think  what  i 

Mr.  Holzheimer.  It  is  one-fourth  quite.  I  think  it  is  nearer  one- 
fifth,  in  my  honest  opinion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Those  would  be  Senator  Dubois's  figures.  You  agree, 
then,  with  the  Senator? 

ilr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Hc  docs  not  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson.  In  refer- 
ence to  what  you  have  said  about  there  being  occasion  for  a  oonstitu- 
tional  convention  in  Idaho,  without  reference  to  any  amendment  of 
that  portion  of  the  constitution  which  refers  to  polygamy  and  diurdi 
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interference,  I  will  ask  yon  whether  the^  two  planks  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  adopted  last  summer  in  your  view  sustain  your  con- 
tention about  that?     The  first  one  of  the  planks  is  as  follows: 

"  We  favor  submitting  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  a  consti- 
tutional amendment,  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  State  board  of  land 
commissioners,  by  providing  additional  opportunities  for  the  invest- 
ment of  the  State  funds." 

And  again : 

''  We  favor  the  submission  of  a  constitutional  amendment  to  the 
people  providing  for  the  st»parate  election,  at  a  time  other  than  a  gen- 
eral election  of  State  and  county  officers,  at  which  shall  be  elected  the 
judges  of  the  sui)reme  and  district  courts  and  the  county  and  State 
superintendents  of  schools.'" 

I  will  ask  you  whether  those  clauses  in  the  Democratic  platform  of 
Idaho  of  last  summer,  in  your  mind,  tend  to  support  what  you  have 
already  testified  to,  that  there  was  talk  about  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion and  the  need  of  one  entirely  aside  from  the  matter  of  polygamy 
and  the  test  oath? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  I  do  not  remember  testifying  as  to  the  need  of  a 
constitutional  convention. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  My  impression  was  you  had  testified  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Hoi^HEIMER.    No. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  any  information  you  can  give  us  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  Hor^HEiMER.  All  I  know  is  that  these  changes  were  needed 
and  advocated  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  to  change  the  constitution. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  said  on  Mr.  Tayler's  examination  of 
you  about  your  declining  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  Congress,  that  you 
thought  the  antipolygamv  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  was  not 
to  be  pressed,  or  something  to  that  effect,  and  that  you  were  so 
promised  ? 

Mr.  HoLZTiEiMER.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  WoRTniNGTON.  Who  gave  you  that  promise? 

Mr.  H0F.ZHETMER.  It  was  m  these  words,  that  the  matter  could  be 
fixed  up  in  committee,  and  they  would  make  it  so  that  I  could  make 
the  campaign  honorably;  and  that  came  through  Mr.  Casady,  of 
Idaho  County,  and  a  gentleman  from  Latah  County.  I  can  not  re- 
member his  name  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Very  well,  if  you  can  not  remember  it. 

Mr.  HoLznEiMER.  I  can  not  remember  the  name;  there  were  sev- 
eral there — men  in  northern  counties  whom  I  had  never  seen  before. 
It  was  mv  first  trip  up  north,  and  they  flocked  around  when  I  was 
about  to  clecline  the  nomination  and  urged  me  to  stay  upon  the  ticket 
and  take  the  nomination  and  so  unite  the  north  and  me  south  and 
bring  harmony. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Understand  you  wrote  a  letter  declining  the 
nomination  and  giving  your  reasons  for  so  doing. 

"Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.    1  cs,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  that  letter  published? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  Beforc  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  HoLzirEiMER.  Before  the  campaign. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Have  you  it? 
s— VOL  2—05  M 88 
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Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  me  see  it,  please.    I  will  ask  that  it  be  put 
in  without  reading,  unless  counsel  care  to  have  it  read. 
The  Chairman.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  Tayler.  No. 
The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

"  La  (trande,  Oreo.,  August  19. 
'"  Hon.  C.  H.  Jackstj^', 

''  (Jhurman  Democratic  State  Committee^  Bohe^  Idaho, 
"  My  Dear  Sir  :  When  I  accepted  the  Congressional  nomination  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  Idaho  in  conven- 
tion assembled  I  fully  l>elievecl  that  even  though  the  resolution  on  the 
Mormon  question  had  been  incorporated  in  our  State  platform  the 
matter  could  be  settled  and  handled  in  a  manner  which  would  be  sat- 
isfactory and  honorable  to  all  concerned.  Now,  however,  conditions 
have  arisen  since  my  nomination,  and  which  conditions  have  arisen 
because  of  the  fact  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee held  in  Lewiston  after  the  convention  adjourned  the  campaign 
to  be  waged  in  our  State  was  outlined,  and  it  appears  that  the  cam- 

Kaign,  as  it  is  said,  is  to  be  waged  on  a  moral  plane  as  against  the 
[ormon  people  and  the  said  resolution  is  to  l)e  made  the  paramount 
issue. 

''  Tliis  being  true,  and  as  I  am  not  in  sympathy  or  in  full  accord 
with  the  same,  T  can  not,  in  honor  to  myself,  after  the  position  I  took 
in  the  Democratic  convention,  both  in  committee  and  upon  the  floor 
of  the  convention,  remain  upon  the  ticket  and  make  tne  necessary 
campaign  outlined  by  our  State  committee,  and  therefore  must  at 
this  time,  and  do  now.  tender  to  the  State  committee,  through  you  as 
chairman,  my  resignation  as  the  Congressional  nominee  of  the  State 
of  Idaho  upon  the  Democratic  ticket.  Having  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude for  the  high  honor  conferred  upon  me,  I  arrived  at  this  conclu- 
sion only  after  careful  deliberation.  The  confidence  shown  me  by 
my  i)arty  is  one  for  which  any  man  mav  be  justly  proud,  but  the  only 
way  I  can  ever  hope  to  retain  that  confidence  in  the  future  is  by  tak- 
ing this  step,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  honorable  one  that  I  can 
pursue. 

"  Tliis  action  of  mine  is  purely  personal  and  will  affect  me  only, 
but  will  make  it  possible  for  the  State  committee  to  place  upon  our 
State  ticket  some  one  who  can  consistently  make  the  campaign  as  out- 
lined and  be  in  full  accord  with  the  State  committee.  I  believe  in 
our  grand  old  Democratic  party  and  the  principles  for  which  it 
stands,  and  will  do  all  in  my  power  for  its  success  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  knoAving  that  right  will  prevail,  and  believing  as  I  do  that 
only  through  that  party  the  greatest  good  will  come  to  the  people  of 
this  country.  With  nothing  but  good  wishes  for  Democratic  suc- 
cess, I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

'•  Yours,  sincerely,  F.  H.  Holzheimer." 

Mr.  TToLZiiEiMEK.  I  desire  to  say  now  that  the  course  I  took  was 
connnended  by  the  papers  of  the  State  and  most  of  the  politicians  of 
the  Deinocratic  party. 

Mr.  ^^'oRTI^^(nx)x.  Was  it  commended  by  the  papers  of  one  party 
or  both  parties? 

^  Mr.  IIoLznEiMER.  By  both  parties;  the  Boise  Statesman,  a  Repub- 
lican paper;  the  Boise  Capital  News,  a  Democratic  paper. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  undertsood  that  this  platform  respecting 
polygamy  was  a  thing  to  get  in  on  but  not  to  stand  on  ? 

Mr.  HoMiiEiMER.  Then  I  understood  that?  I  understood  that  no 
conscientious  man  who  lived  in  Idaho  could  stand  upon  a  platform 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  got  in  on  it,  all  right. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  were  nominated  on  that  platform. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Xo,  sir;  because  I  opposed  it. 

Mr.  Tayt^r.  Were  you  not  nominated  on  it  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Taixer.  And  you  accepted  the  nomination  after  the  platform 
was  adopted  ? 

Mr.  HOLZHEIMER.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  But,  after  having  got  in  on  it,  vou  could  not  stand 
on  it? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Xot  as  it  was  given  to  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  got  out  from  under  the  platform,  too,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  HoLziiETMER.  As  quick  as  I  could. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Was  that  platform  opposed  by  the  Mormon  people 
generally  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Was  it  opposed  generally  by  the  Mormon  people? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

ifr.  HoLZHEiMER.  They  did  not  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  could  not  advocate  it  for  conscientious 
reasons  ? 

Mr.  Hoi^HEiMER.  I  could  not  advocate  it  because  I  believed  it  was 
not  true,  and  was  uncalled  for,  and  that  the  moral  condition  of  the 
State  of  Idaho  was  not  such  as  would  call  forth  the  waging  of  a  cam- 
paign upon  a  high  moral  plane. 

The  Chair:man.  Do  you  think  polygamy  exists  in  Idaho  to  any 
extent^ 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  polygamy  exists  in  the  State? 

Mr.  RoLZHEiMER.  You  asked  me  the  question  whether  I  thought 
polvgamous  conditions  existed  to  a  great  extent  in  Idaho. 

"fhe  Chairman.  To  any  extent? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  Ycs,'  it  does ;  "  to  any  extent." 

The  Chairman.  You  think  you  could  not,  for  moral  reasons,  stand 
on  a  platform  that  was  in  opposition  to  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  No,  sir ;  the  Senator  does  not  want  to  mistake  me, 
because  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  it  as  any  man. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  not  stand 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  him  finish  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  IIoLZHEiMER.  For  this  reason,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me, 
that  the  tendency  of  this  fight  was  to  array  one  end  of  the  State 
against  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  that. 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  And  the  conducting  of  the  campaign  was  on  a 
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high  moral  plane,  holding  all  the  people  ffuiltv  for  what  some  may 
have  done.     I  believed  that  was  wrong,  and  still  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  oppose  any  proposition  to  eliminate  in 
Idaho  the  practice  of  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  HoLZHEiMER.  No,  sir;  I  would  not.  I  would  aid  it,  coming 
properly. 

The  CiiAiRMAx.  What  would  be  the  proper  way  of  having  it  come? 
How  would  a  constitutional  amendment  suit  you? 

Mr.  IToLZHEiMER.  T  can  not  see  any  objection  to  it. 

The  CiiAiR:>rAx.  A  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting  polyg- 
amy in  all  the  States. 

Mr.  HoLznEiMER.  I  can  not  see  a  bit  of  objection  to  it. 

The  CiiAiRiMAN.  You  would  l>e  for  it? 

Mr.  HoLziiEiMER.  There  would  be  nothing  personal  in  that.  It 
would  be  carrying  out  the  intent  of  the  law.    1  would. 

Mr.  Taylkk.  But  you  do  not  believe  in  prosecuting  men  in  Utah 
who  are  living  in  polygamous  coliabitation? 

Mr.  HoLZiiEniER.   I  have  not  said  that.  • 

Mr.  Tayler.   Do  you  ? 

Senator  Dtthois.   Mr.  Tayler  means  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tay^i.er.   Yes.  Idaho,  I  mean. 

Mr.  IIoLziiEiMER.  I  am  inclined  to  think  thev  should  stop  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  should  stop  it? 

Mr.  HoLZHEOiER.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  abstract.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be 
prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  IIoLZiiEiMER.  If  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  as  near  as  we  will  get  to  the  fact. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  take  a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  meridian)  the  committee  took  a  recess 
until  l.'^O  oVlock  p.  m. 

a^^ter  recess. 

The  conimittoe  reassembled  at  th(»  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  CuAnnrxN.   Pr()C(»ed,  Mr.  Worthington. 
Mr.  WoRTiiTNCTox.  We  will  call  Mr.  Martin. 

TESTIMONY  OF  FRANK  MARTIN. 

Frank  Martin,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 
Mr.  W«>RTHiNGT()N.   Your  full  name,  Mr.  Martin,  please? 
Mr.  ^Iartin.  Frank  Martin. 
Mr.  W()RTnix(nx)N.  And  your  age? 
Mr.  Maritn.  Forty-one. 
Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  WHierc  do  you  reside? 
Mr.  Martin.  In  Boise  City,  Idaho. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  What  is  your  business  or  occupation? 
Mr.  Martin.  Attorney  at  laAV. 

Mr.  WORTIIINGTON.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Idaho? 
Mr.  Martin.  Since  188G. 
Mr.  Worthinoton.  And  have  you  lived  at  Boise  all  the  timef 
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Mr.  Martin.  Since  1892.    Near  Boise  the  rest  of  the  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  long  have  you  been  practicing  law  in  that 
country  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Since  1892. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  vou  a  Mormon  or  a  non-Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  1  am  not  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  you  must  be  a  non-Mormon.  I  mean  by 
that  you  are  what  we  call  here  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  am  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  had  any  comiection  or  affiliation  at 
all  with  the  Mormon  Church  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  Mar'hn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  political 
affairs  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  somewhat. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  in  a  general  way? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  To  what  extent,  and  how? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  have  taken  more  or  less  part  in  the  different 
campaigns  in  Idaho  since  1892. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Might  I  ask,  by  the  way,  whether  you  have 
taken  part  as  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican  or  a  Populist  or  what? 

Mr.  Martin.  As  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Worthington.  All  the  time? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  a  general  way,  what  connection  have  you 
had  with  political  affairs  there  since  1890? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  been  on  committees  and  helped  to  do  com- 
mittee work,  and  I  have  made  speeches  in  different  campaigns  in 
different  portions  of  the  State.     I  ran  for  office  once. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  attended  any  of  the  Democratic 
State  conventions  since  1890?*^ 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  have  attended  them  all  either  as  a  delegate  or 
as  f\  Ausitor  since  the  beginning  of  the  convention  of  1890. 

Mr.  Worthington.  \ou  are  in  a  general  way  familiar  with  their 
proceedings? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  gone  over  the  State  at  all — and  I 
ask  that  especially  with  reference  to  the  so-called  Mormon  counties 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  campaigned  in  all  tho?e  counties.  I  have 
made  speeches  in  them  and  visited  them  on  political  errands  in  differ- 
ent ways. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Are  you  acquainted  with  a  good  many  of  the 
people  down  there,  Mormons  and  others? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  quite  largely. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  at  any  time  been  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee? 

Mr.  Martin.  No.  I  was  socretaiy  of  the  Democratic  State  com- 
mittee at  one  time. 

Mr.  Worthington.  When  was  that? 
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Mr.  Martin.  From  1898  to  1900. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  has  been  testified  here,  as  a  pait  of  the  gen- 
eral understanding  in  that  State,  that  the  chairmen  of  the  respective 
political  parties  always  go  down  to  Salt  Lake  City  when  a  campaign 
IS  coming  on  and  come  back  and  whisper  that  it  is  all  right,  whatever 
that  means.     Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  1890  I  was  not  so  well  acquainted  with  what  the 
State  conmiittee  did,  but  during  the  campaign  of  1892  I  was  more  or 
less  at  the  State  headquarters  and  with  them.  In  1894  I  helped  the 
State  chairman  quite  a  good  deal  in  the  work.  In  1896  I  did  the 
same.  In  1898  to  1900  I  was  secretary  of  the  State  committee. 
In  1900  I  was  a  candidate  on  the  State  ticket  and  was  ac<iuainted 
with  the  affairs  of  the  conmiittee.  At  none  of  those  did  either  the 
State  chairman  or  any  representative  of  his  go  to  Salt  Lake  to  consult 
with  the  Mormon  Church  as  to  the  Mormon  vote.  Whether  that  was 
done  in  1902  or  in  1904, 1  don't  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Who  was  chairman  in  1902  and  1904  of  the 
Democratic  State  committee? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Kootenai  County,  was  chairman  in 
1902,  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Jackson  in  1904. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  same  gentleman  who  testified  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Cobb  also  testified  in  these  words :  "  I  do 
not  know  of  any  politician  to-day  (in  Idaho,  he  meant)  but  who  is 
in  favor  of  grantmg  to  the  Mormon  Church  any  request  that  they 
make." 

How  does  your  acquaintance  wdth  the  Democratic  politicians  gen- 
erally in  that  State  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  say  that  condition  never  existed,  so  far  as 
the  Democratic  party  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  speak  of  the  Democratic  party,  I  presume, 
because  you  belong  to  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  so  Avell. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  seem  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Democratic  party.  I^t  me  ask  you  what  the  Mormons  have 
asked  in  these  State  conventions  that  you  have  had  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  have  never  aske^  for  anything  at  all. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Let  us  take  it  since  the  State  was  admitted. 
Since  the  State  of  Idaho  was  admitted,  what  Mormon  has  been  nomi- 
nated, let  us  say,  by  the  Democratic  partv  for  any  State  office  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  Martin.  One.  There  was  one  man  nominated  for  district 
judge  who  had  been  a  Mormon,  but,  I  believe,  was  not  a  member  of 
the  church  at  the  time  he  was  nominated. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  was  understood  not  to  be  a  member  at  the 
time  he  was  nominated  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  so  I  understood;  and  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  he  had  severed  his  connection  with  the  church  a  good 
many  years  before.  There  was  one  man  in  1900  nominated  for  State 
auditor  who  was  a  Mormon  in  good  standing,  I  understood,  in  the 
church.  Hp  afterwards  was  withdrawn  from  the  ticket.  There  was 
a  trade  made  or  a  fusion  between  the  Democrats  and  the  Populists, 
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and  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  ticket  so  as  to  put  a  Populist  in  his 
place. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  the  only  Mormon  that  the  Democratic 
party  has  nominated  there  since  statehood  was  dropped  off  in  that 
fusion  arrangement? 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTOx.  As  to  State  officers  who  have  been  elected, 
whether  on  the  Democratic  ticket  or  the  Republican  ticket,  how  many 
State  officers  have  you  had  who  are  Mormons  since  the  State  was 
admitted  into  the  Union? 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  one;  just  the  past  attorney-general,  John  A. 
Bagley. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  he  did  not  get  a  second  term? 

Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  he  was  not  nominated. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Jackson,  to  whom  you  have  referred,  also 
testified  here : 

"  It  is  impossible  for  anv  man  or  any  party  to  go  against  the  Mor- 
mon Church  in  Idaho,  whether  he  is  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat. 
Unless  the  Mormon  Church  supports  the  individual  he  might  as  well 
give  up.    There  is  no  hope  for  you." 

How  do  you  agree  with  Mr.  Jackson  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  found  the  Mor- 
mons in  politics  about  the  same  as  other  jpeople.  I  have  not  noticed 
that  the  church  particularly  influences  their  actions  any  more  than 
any  other  people. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Right  there,  then,  let  me  ask  you  as  to  your 
estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  Mormon  vote  in  Idaho  to  the  whole 
vote. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  say  about  one-fifth. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  How  many  Monnon  votes  do  you  estimate 
there  are  in  Idaho  outside  of  the  six  Mormon  counties  that  have  been 
mentioned  here  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  From  500  to  600. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  docs  the  number  of  Gentiles  in  Mormon 
counties  in  Idaho  compare  with  the  number  of  Mormons  in  Gentile 
counties? 

Mr.  Martin.  Ten  or  12  to  1.  There  are  10  or  12  Gentiles  in  the 
Mormon  coimties  to  every  Mormon  in  the  Gentile  counties,  I  should 
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Ir.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  proportion  of  Mor- 
mon votes  in  the  State  to  the  whole  number  of  voters? 

Mr.  Martin.  About  one-fifth,  I  think. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  affree  with  w  hat  purports  to  be  an  extract 
from  Senator  Dubois's  remarks  on  that  subject,  ao  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  that  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Worthington.  From  your  observation  and  from  common 
report  there,  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  Mormon  Church  interfering 
in  politics  in  Idaho  during  your  time  there,  as  a  church? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  knoAvn  anything  that  I  could  say  was  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Worthington.  By  way  of  specification  of  this  general  charge, 
Mr.  Jackson  said  it  is  understood  in  Idaho  that  the  Mormon  Church 
defeated  Governor  Morrison  for  renomination  last  summer.    Are  you 
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acquainted  with  the  common  understanding  of  the  people  on  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  common  understanding.  It 
was  charged  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Clay  and  others  during  the 
campaign  in  their  campaign  speeches.  They  endeavored  to  show 
that  that  was  true — that  the  Mormon  Church  had  defeated  Gk)vemor 
Morrison  for  renomination — but  my  opinion  would  be  that  possibly 
80  per  cent  of  the  people  of  the  State  believe  that  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  witJi  the  Demo- 
cratic State  convention  last  year?. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  simply  present.  I  did  not  participate  as  a 
delegate. 

Mr.  WoRTHJNGTON.  But  3^ou  knew  what  was  going  on,  did  you,  in 
reference  to  this  antipolygamy  plank  about  which  something  has 
been  said  here  this  morning? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  I  was  there  and  was  in  touch  with  what  was 
going  on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  kucw  what  was  going  on? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  knew  what  was  going  on. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Icll  US  what  was  going  on  in  regard  to  that 
plank  with  reference  to  adultery  being  in  it  or  not  in  it. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  I  remember  the  resolutions  they  were  just  as  they 
were  read  here  by  Senator  Dubois  this  morning  from  the  report  of 
the  convention.  Those  were  the  resolutions,  as  I  remember  them — 
the  various  resolutions  that  were  introduced. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  kuow  anything:  about  any  understand- 
ing that  was  attempted  to  be  made  with  the  Mormons  in  reference  to 
whether  adultery  should  or  should  not  be  in  the  platform,  and  what 
difference  it  should  make  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  order  to  give  this  explanation  understandingly  I 
will  have  to  go  bac^k  before  the  convention. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'ix)N.  Sincc  it  has  been  gone  into,  I  would  like  to 
understand  it,  for  one. 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  briefly.  Senator  Dubois  was  the  leader  in  the 
ant i -Mormon  agitation  there  a  good  many  veal's  ago,  which  resulted 
in  disfranchising  the  Mormons,  thosi*  who  were  polygamists  and 
those  who  were  not — all  of  them.  That  struggle  engendered  some 
feeling  between  the  Mormon  people  and  Senator  Dubois,  which  has 
continued  t-o  the  [)i'esent  time  with  more  or  less  vitality.  After  the 
speech  of  Senator  Dubois  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1903  that 
has  bc*en  (|uote(l  a  good  deal,  I  talked  with  a  number  of  Mormon  lead- 
ers, and  they  felt  very  good  about  it.  They  thought  the  Senator  had 
become  friendly  to  them,  lie  returned  to  the  State  in  the  fall  of 
1903,  and  it  was  given  out  among  those  with  whom  he  conversed  that 
he  had  exprasscul  his  determination  of  pushing  the  Smoot  inquiry — 
the  charges  against  Senator  Smoot — and  of  making  the  Mormon  ques- 
tion an  is.sue  in  our  political  campaigns  again.  Of  course  that 
started  the  agitation  and  tlie  talk  alono;  the  lines  of  the  Mormon 
question  more  or  less  until  the  convention  met  at  Weiser  in  June, 
which  elected  delegates  to  our  national  convention. 

A  resolution  which  is  popularly  supposed  to  have  been  drawn  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  laaho  was  mtroduced  in  that  convention 
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at  Weiser,  having  been,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  first  passed  by  the  Ada 
County  convention.  Senator  Dubois  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
Ada  County  convention — I  may  be  mistaken  in  that — but  I  think  it 
was  first  passed  by  the  Ada  County  convention,  and  then  presented 
to  the  Weiser  convention. 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  generally  understood,  Senator,  that  you  were 
the  author  of  the  resolution. 

Senator  Dubois.  Well,  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  the  understanding  out  there,  and  I  never 
knew  whether  it  was  true  or  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  It  was  the  general  understanding  that  it  would 
affect  the  political  situation  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Then  at  Weiser  this  resolution  was  introduced 
in  our  State  convention.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording  of  it, 
but  it  was  the  proposition  that  a  plank  be  inserted  in  the  national 
platform 

Mr.  Worthington.  Of  the  Democratic  party  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  I  think  to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  was  the  exact  wording.  I  have  read  it 
a  number  of  times,  but  the  exact  wording  escapes  my  mind  just  now. 
It  is  probably  in  evidence. 

While  that  was  being  debated  (I  was  not  present,  but  I  know  this 
from  newspaper  reports  and  from  talking  with  delegates  who  were  at 
the  convention)  a  delegate  from  Fremont  County — and  I  do  not  now 
recall  his  name — called  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  no  stat- 
utes punishing  certain  sexual  crimes,  and  asked  why  they  were  not  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution :  also  stating  that  the  Mormon  people,  if  they 
were  included  so  as  to  take  out  the  sting  a  little,  and  not  make  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  an  attack  on  the  Mormon  people,  would  all  support 
it.  That  resolution  was  introduced  without  including  these  other 
sexual  crimes  as  well  as  polygamy.  Mr.  Lafe  Pence,  formerly  of 
Colorado,  who  was  a  member  of  that  convention  and  a  leader  on 
the  side  of  those  who  were  advocating  this  resolution,  said  that  they 
would  accept  such  an  amendment,  and  an  adjournment  was  taken  with 
an  instruction  to  this  man  to  draft  the  kind  of  amendment  he  wanted. 
He  drafted  it,  and  after  the  convention  was  called  to  order  again  he 
attempted  to  introduce  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Pence  raised  some  objection  at  that  time,  evidently  not  willing 
to  live  up  to  the  agreement  that  had  l>een  made  to  include  them,  and  he 
was  ruled  out  on  a  point  of  order  and  the  original  resolution  was 
passed  which  had  been  introduced  by  those  agreeing  with  the  views 
of  Senator  Dubois,  that  the  question  should  be  raised.  It  was  taken 
back  to  the  national  convention  and  a  resolution  was  secured,  not  in 
the  terni'^  of  that  resolution,  but  partly  covering  the  question.  Then 
our  nominating  convention  was  held  at  Lewiston  on  the  15th  of 
August  to  nominate  State  candidates  and  adopt  a  State  platform. 

I  went  up  from  Boise  City  to  Lewiston,  and  most  or  the  delegates 
from  the  southeastern  counties  were  on  the  same  train  and  on  the  same 
boat.  Mormons  and  non-Mormons,  and  they  all  agreed  that  they  were 
perfectly  willing  to  have  a  resolution  adopted  which  would  in  terms 
indorse  the  action  of  the  national  convention.  They  said  that  it  was 
unne-cessary,  that  \io  conditions  existed  in  the  State  of  Idaho  which 
called  for  anything  of  the  kind ;  that  the  agitation  was  unfair  and  un- 
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just;  but  as  long  as  the  national  committee  had  adopted  those  resolu- 
tions, they  were  willing  that  the}"  should  be  indorsed  in  terms  in  the 
State  convention.  This  was  not  satisfactory  to  those  who  took  the 
other  view,  and  the  various  resolutions  came  before  the  committee  on 
resolutions  appointed  by  the  convention.  One  resolution  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee,  which,  I  imderstood,  and  it  was  currently 
stated  at  the  time  around  the  convention,  was  either  drawn  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  or  else  had  his  sanction,  which  did  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  sexual  crimes  except  illegal  cohabitation  and  polyg- 
amy. The  committee  ha\'ing  in  remembrance  the  fact  that  it  had 
')»cii  i)roposed  at  the  Weiser  convention  that  they  would  all  accept 
such  a  resolution  if  it  embodied  all  of  the  sexual  crimes,  reported  the 
resolution.  That  is,  a  majority  report  reported  the  resolution  which 
was  read  this  morning — the  first  one.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact 
terms. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  included  adultery? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  included  adultery  and  declared  against  church 
interference,  etc. 

Now,  I  found  in  discussing  it  with  the  Mormon  people  (and  I  think 
they  stated  to  me  how  they  felt  about  it)  that  the  stumbling  block 
with  them  was  not  so  much — was  not,  in  fact,  they  said,  at  all — that 
this  resolution  declared  against  polygamy  and  illegal  cohabitation, 
as  it  was  the  particular  manner  in  which  the  church  interference 
proposition  in  politicks  was  used  and  the  results  that  they  feared 
would  flow  from  it,  or  rather  the  animus  they  feared  was  beliind  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTox.  "^Miat  was  that  animus  and  what  were  those 
results? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  said  they  had  been  disfranchised  in  Idaho  once 
under  the  leadership  of  Senator  Dubois,  and  that  they  felt  it  was  his 
determination  to  disfranchise  them  again  in  order  that  he  might 
'gain  the  benefit  politically. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Gain  it  how,  politically? 

Mr.  Martin.  These  counties  would  return  men  to  the  legislature 
who  would  be  opposed  to  his  reelection  as  Senator. 

Mr.  Wortiiinoton.  In  lOOC,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  1906;  and  they  regarded  this  declaration  and  this 
movement  as  simply  the  entering  we(l<:i:e  to  disfranchise  them  again. 
They  did  not  want  to  give  up  their  right  to  vote  and  take  part  in  the 
government  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTniNGTON.  Have  you  finished. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  declared,  both  in  convention,  in  speeches, 
and  they  declared  this  privately  to  mo  and  to  others,  that  they  were 
not  opposed  to  the  declaration  against  polygamy  or  against  illegal 
cohabitation,  but  they  were  op]iosed  to  this  movement  because  they 
feared  that  it  had  the  intention  behind  it  to  disfranchise  them. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNG'mN.  Do  T  understand  you  correctly  to  say  that 
when  you  were  going  up  on  the  train  and  on  the  boat  you  talked 
with  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  both  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  that  both  Mormons  and  non-Mormons 
concurred  in  opposition  to  this  j)lank? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  from  certain  counties.  The  counties  were 
divided,  and  even  the  delegation  in  the  same  county  was  divided  in 
many  counties  on  the  question. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  this  platform  was  adopted  and  the  cam- 
paign began,  did  you  support  the  ticket?  Did  you  take  any  part  in 
the  campaign? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  supported  the  ticket,  but  I  took  no  part  in  the 
campaign. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  there  any  reason  for  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Mr.  Jackson,  when  he  opened  his  headquarters, 
strung  a  big  banner  across  the  street,  saying  "  We  are  for  men,  not 
for  sheep."  The  candidate  for  governor  on  the  Republican  ticket 
was  a  large  owner  of  sheep.  That  was  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
that  was  to  be  urged  against  him  as  candidate  for  governor.  I  met 
Mr.  Jackson  on  the  streeet  and  rather  twitted  him  for  putting  up 
such  a  banner,  and  he  invited  me  to  come  up  to  the  office. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  this  the  same  Mr.  Jackson  who  has  been 
here? 

Mr. Martin.  Yes;  the  chairman  of  the  State  central  committee. 
He  asked  me  to  sit  down  and  talk  with  him,  which  I  did.  Among 
other  things,  he  asked  me  if  I  would  go  out  in  the  campaign  and  make 
speeches.  He  said  that  he  would  like  very  much  to  have  me  go  and 
give  all  the  time  I  could.  He  asked  me  to  furnish  him  the  times 
when  I  could  go  out,  the  number  of  days  I  could  go  out,  and  he  said 
the  committee  would  prefer  to  designate  the  places  where  I  should 
speak,  but  they  wanted  me  to  go,  and  if  I  insisted  I  should  designate 
the  places  myself  where  I  would  speak.  I  told  him  I  was  willing  to 
go  out  and  make  speeches  for  the  party  and  would  give  him  the  times 
when  I  could  go  as  soon  as  our  court  term  closed  and  would  leave  it 
to  the  committee  to  designate  where  I  should  speak.  But,  I  said, "  Mr. 
Jackson,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  fair  with  you.  I  consider  what  you 
declare  to  be  the  paramoimt  issue — this  Mormon  question — entirely 
a  fake  issue,  false  and  selfish  in  its  conception,  and  unwarranted  by 
the  condition  of  our  State.  I  don't  think  there  has  been  a  time  since 
I  have  known  the  State  when  there  has  been  as  little  need  for  this 
agitation  as  now.  I  am  willing  to  go,  but  I  shall  make  purelv  Demo- 
cratic speeches,  discuss  the  nationalissues,  and  support  the  I^residen- 
tial  candidate.  I  am  willing  to  discuss  other  issues  in  the  State 
campaign,  but  I  will  not  discuss  the  Mormon  issue."  I  was  not 
requested  any  more  to  go  out.  I  never  heard  anything  more  of  my 
gomg  out,  so  I  did  not  go  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  action  did  the  other  leading  men  in  the 
State  take  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  of  a  few.  Judge  J.  H.  Hawley,  who  was  the 
candidate  of  our  party  for  United  States  Senator  two  years  ago,  at 
the  time  Senator  Heyburn  was  elected,  and,  if  not  the  leading  Demo- 
crat, one  of  the  leadingDemocrats  of  the  State 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  he  decline  on  the  same  grounds  that  you 
took? 

Mr.  Martin.  A  letter  was  written  to  him — I  do  not  know  whether 
he  was  personally  approached  or  not,  but  a  letter  was  written  to  him 
by  Chairman  Jackson — inviting  him  to  go  out  and  make  speeches,  and 
asking  him  to  name  the  times  when  he  could  go,  and  so  forth.  I  did 
not  see  his  letter  of  reply,  but  as  I  was  informed  of  its  contents  he 
replied  that  he  was  reaay  to  go  and  make  the  speeches ;  that  he  would 
pay  his  own  expenses;  that  he  w^ould  reserve  the  right  to  make  Demo- 
cratic speeches  after  discussing  the  national  issues  and  advocatixv^ 
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the  election  of  our  candidate  for  President,  Judge  Parker,  and  would 
not  discuss  the  so-called  Mormon  issue.  He  did  not  go  out,  and  I  am 
told  by  Judge  Hawley  that  he  did  not  receive  any  further  request 
to  go  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  sav  he  offered  to  pay  his  own  expenses. 
May  I  ask  whether  anything  was  said  on  that  subject  when  you  were 
talking  to  Mr.  Jackson  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  am  not  sure  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Your  proposition  was  that  you  would  go  out 
and  discuss  the  issues  of  the  national  platform  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  Mr.  J.  C.  Pence,  who  had  formerly  cam- 
paired  in  the  State  quite  a  little,  told  me  that  he  was  talked  to  by 
Chairman  Jackson  about  the  same  matter.  Mr.  Jackson  wanted  to 
know  of  him  if  he  would  go  out,  and  said :  "  We  want  four  issues  dis- 
cussed— the  Mormon  issue,  the  sheep  issue,  or  what  is  known  in  our 
State  as  the  2-mile-limit  law,  the  State  treasury  deposit  law,  and 
the  temperance  question."  He  told  Mr.  Jackson  he  would  go  out 
and  speak,  but  he  would  reserve  the  right  to  support  Judge  Par- 
ker and  discuss  the  national  issues.  He  was  willing  to  discuss  all 
of  the  other  issues  except  the  Mormon  question,  whici  he  would  not 
discuss.  Mr.  Jackson  replied  to  him  that  he  did  not  want  the 
national  issues  discussed  in  the  campaign  and  they  wanted  the  time 
all  practically  put  on  the  Mormon  question.  He  heard  nothing  fur- 
ther.   The  request  for  him  to  go  out  was  dropped  at  that  point. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Would  you  call  these  men  of  whom  you  have 
been  speaking  leading  Democratic  men  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  recall  any  others  who  took  a  similar 
stand  or  who  were  dropped  in  the  same  way? 

Mr.  Martin.  Judge  Perky,  who  Avas  our  chairman  from  1900  to 
1902  and  judge  of  the  district  court  afterwards,  was  invited  to  go  out 
and  make  speeches.  He  went  out  and  made  one  and  discussed  the 
national  issues,  advocating  the  election  of  Judge  Parker;  and  he  was 
not  billed  any  further.  He  was  brought  back  to  Boise,  and  when  he 
returned  Mr.  Jackson  told  him  he  did  not  want  that  class  of  speeches; 
that  he  wanted  the  Monnon  issue  discussed  entirely;  that  people  were 
tired  of  tariff;  they  wanted  to  hear  about  Mormonism.  Judge 
Perky  told  him  that  he  thought  the  interests  of  the  Presidential  can- 
didate should  not  be  neglected  as  thev  had  been,  and  the  national  is- 
sues should  1)0  discussed.  Jackson  told  him  he  did  not  want  it  done, 
so  his  services  ended. 

Those  are  all  1  know  of  who  discussed  the  matter  Avith  Jackson. 
There  might  have  l)een  others. 

Mr.  WoRTniNO'ix)X.  Let  me  ask  in  regard  to  your  own  case.  You, 
as  a  leading  Democrat  of  the  State,  did  not  take  any  part  in  the  cam- 

Saign  for  the  reason  you  have  stated.     \Miat,  if  anything,  had  the 
[ormon  Church  to  do  with  your  being  out  of  it? 
Mr.  Martin.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What,  so  far  as  you  know  from  the  common 
understanding  and  from  the  talk  Avith  these  men,  had  it  to  do  with 
their  staving  out? 

Mr.  ]Vf artin.  Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  In  the  next  place,  what  position  did  the  Demo- 
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era  tic  newspapers  of  the  State  take  in  this  campaign  issue  which  had 
been  put  up  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  the  Democratic  newspapers,  especially  the 
leading  ones,  were  opposed  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  did  thejr  express  their  opposition? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  them  editorially.  Manj  of  them,  mind  you, 
supported  the  ticket.  While  they  expressed  their  editorial  opposition 
to  this  policy,  saying  it  was  wrong  and  uncalled  for,  they  at  the  same 
time  gave  their  support  and  advocated  the  election  of  the  men  on  the 
ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  As  indicating  whether  the  outcome  of  that  elec- 
tion resulted  from  the  interference  of  the  Mormon  Church  or  from 
some  other  cause,  will  you  tell  me  on  what  issues  the  campaign  was 
actually  waged  by  the  Democrats  who  did  go  out  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  actually  waged  on  the  Mormon  issue  by  those 
who  took  part  in  the  campaign.  1  heard  a  number  of  the  speeches. 
Senator  Dubois  returned  from  Salt  Lake  City,  where  he  had  assisted 
in  opening  the  campaign  of  the  American  party,  and  made  the  first 
speech  of  our  campaign  at  Boise  City,  in  which  he  discussed  entirely 
the  Mormon  issue.  He  mentioned  nothing  else.  He  did  not  refer  to 
our  candidate  for  President  or  any  of  our  national  issues.  Mr.  Clay, 
the  candidate  for  Congress 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.   The  Democratic  candidate? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes — did  the  same  thing  in  his  speech,  which  I  heard 
at  Boise.  He  was  particularly  bitter  m  denunciation  of  the  Mor- 
mons, and  I  am  informed  that  it  was  generally  understood  he  con- 
tinued to  be  so  during  the  entire  cainpaign. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  was  the  common  understanding  as  to 
the  nature  of  that  abuse?  I  would  like  to  have  a  specification,  if  you 
remember,  so  that  we  may  judge  what  effect  it  would  be  liable  to  have 
on  the  Mormon  pex)ple. 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  The  general  trend  of  it  was  that  they  were  violating 
the  law;  that  they  Avere  criminals;  that  they  were  going  secretly  into 
polygamous  marriages  or  polygamous  relations;  that  they  were  mak- 
mg  corrupt  deals  and  trades  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  and  it  was 
currently  reported  that  in  his  speech  at  Glenns  Ferry,  Mr.  Clay  made 
very  serious  reflections  upon  the  girls  and  women  of  the  Mormon 
people. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'ix)N.  Tlic  same  that  were  testified  to  here  by  another 
witness? 

Mr.  ]VL\RTiN.  I  did  not  hear  the  testimony  of  the  other  witness,  but 
perhaps. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  do  not  like  to  have  this  repeated,  but  what 
was  the  current  report  that  Mr.  Clay  had  said  in  that  speech  about 
the  Mormon  women  and  ^irls? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Can  you  find  anybody  who  heard  it? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  makcs  no  difference  whether  I  can  find  any- 
body who  heard  it  or  not.  If  it  was  commonly  understood  in  the 
community  that  he  had  said  it,  it  would  have  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  object  to  its  competency.  I  think  you  are 
doing  very  well  with  it,  but  I  wanted  to  Imow  if  you  had  discovered 
anvbody  who  ever  had  heard  it  said. 

Mr.  \VoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  if  we  had  time  to  bring  the  people  here 
who  would  testify  in  regard  to  it,  we  could  find  plenty  of  them. 
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Mr.  Tayler.   Your  time  has  been  limited. 

Mr. Martin.  1  do  not  think  it  would  add  anything  for  me  to  repeat 
the  language. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  was  a  serious  reflection  on  Mormon  women? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  a  serious  reflection  on  Mormon  women  and 
girls. 

Senator  MoComas.  I  understand  it  is  not  the  language  he  used,  but 
the  language  somebody  else  told  you  he  had  used  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  was  currently  reported.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
used  it  or  not,  Senator.  It  was  currently  reported  all  over  the  State 
that  he  used  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  that  everything  Mr. 
Jackson  testified  to  here  was  established,  without  a  single  exception. 

Senator  McComas.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Clay  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  Mr.  Clay  very  well. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  you  ever  spof^en  to  him  in  respect  to  this 
language  you  say  he  used  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  not  seen  him  since  the  election. 

Senator  Dltbois.  What  kind  of  a  man  is  Clay  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Clay  is  a  first-class  man.  Senator. 

Senator  Dubois.  Of  very  high  moral  character? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  he  is.     He  is  a  very  fine  man. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  is  a  man  you  would  hardly  think  would  make  a 
statement  to  a  public  audience  that  he  did  not  think  he  had  a  basis  for 
making? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  he  would  make  a  statement  that  he  did 
not  believe  w  as  true.  I  regard  Mr.  Clay  as  a  man  of  very  high  char- 
acter, and  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  him.  I  know  him  very  well 
indeed. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  life  among  the  Mormon  people? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  Utah  only,  not  in  Idaho.  I  will  say  I  believe  Mr. 
Clay  did  not  know  the  conditions  in  Idaho,  but  I  think  he  thought  he 
did ;  that  he  believed  a  lot  of  this  stuff  that  had  been  repeated  to  him 
and  that  he  was  repeating. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Did  .you  participate  at  all  in  the  matter  which 
came  before  the  legislature  of  Idaho  in  the  early  part  of  1903  in 
regard  to  a  resolution  for  a  constitutional  convention? 

Mr.  ]VL\RTiN.  Only  by  w^ay  of  consultation  with  one  of  the  Demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  legislature. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVhich  leader? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Moore,  of  Idaho  County. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not,  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  that  resolution,  there  had  been  any  discussion  of  the  subject  in 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  all  of  our  legislatures — practically  every  one — 
there  had  been  one,  two,  and  three  amendments  proposed  to  our  con- 
stitution; and  so  many  of  them  came  that  it  had  been  discussed  at 
different  times  if  the  constitution  needed  so  much  amending  it  might 
be  well  to  have  a  constitutional  convention.  The  matter  of  a  consti- 
tutional convention  had  been  discussed  at  other  sessions.  Mr.  Moore 
came  to  me  with  a  bill  that  had  been  introduced  by  a  member  from 
Lat^h  County — I  think  it  was  a  ilr.  Price,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  meml)er 
from  Latah  County — providing  for  a  constitutional  convention  to 
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meet  on  the  4th  of  July — I  think,  the  last  4th  of  July — and  mem- 
bers were  to  be  appointed  by  different  political  parties,  etc.  He  asked 
me  about  it,  ana  I  pointed  out  to  him,  first,  that  such  a  proceeding 
as  that  was  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  our  constitution.  It  had 
been  introduced  in  the  house,  read  once,  and  referred  to  a  committee. 
Then  he  discussed  with  me  the  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion, and  I  told  him  I  did  not  favor  it;  that  I  thought  the  cohstitu- 
tion  did  not  need  so  much  amending  anyway,  and  anvthing  that  was 
needed  could  be  provided  for  by  amendments.  He  said  he  had  talked 
with  Judge  Hawley,  of  whom'  I  have  spoken  before,  and  Mr.  Haw- 
ley  very  much  favored  a  constitutional  convention.  I  went  with  him 
and  talked  with  Mr.  Hawley  afterwards  about  the  matter.  Mr. 
Hawley's  jjet  idea  was  to  have  a  constitutional  convention  to  put  in 
our  State  a  superior-court  system,  such  as  they  had  in  different  States. 
That  idea,  among  others,  had  been  advocated  before — to  change  the 
court  system.  This  resolution  of  Price,  from  Latah  County,  was  not 
in  accordance  wath  the  terms  of  our  constitution  for  holding  a  consti- 
tutional convention.  Then,  later  in  the  session,  a  resolution  which 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  constitution  was  introduced  by  some 
one  and  passed  the  houses.  I  was  talked  to  about  it,  and,  so  far  as 
i  knew,  it  was  understood,  and  evei*ybody  in  the  legislature  favored 
it,  and  the  resolution  w^as  passed  practfcally  unanimously  in  both 
houses.     I  do  not  remember  now  that  there  was  any  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  there  had  been  discussion  in  this  way,  to 
your  knowledge,  alx)ut  the  constitutional  convention  before  that  res- 
olution w  as  passed  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  for  years  before. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Gooding,  the  governor? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AA^ORTHiNGTON.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  known  Mr.  Goo<iing  since  1894 — ten  years. 

Mr.  Worthingix)n.  It  has  been  t-estified  here  that  there  is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  he  is  a  Mormon  or  not.  'A\Tiat  do  you  sav  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  he  is  a  Gentile,  just  as  I  know  that  Senator 
Dubois  and  other  of  my  friends  are  Gentiles.  I  never  heard  it  dis- 
cussed at  all ;  but  I  know  he  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Up  uutil  the  time  Mr.  Jackson  testified  to  the 
doubt  here,  did  you  ever  hear  it  questioned  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  never  heard  it  questioned. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  Do  vou  know  Mr.  Turner,  who  was  the  auditor 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Turner. 

Mr.  AVoRi'HiNGTON.  Is  he  a  Mormon,  or  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  is  not  a  Mormon,  I  understand. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Froui  your  acquaintance  with  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple in  the  State,  have  you  learned  anything  as  to  their  position  in 
reference  to  this  matter  of  polygamy — the  younger  people  especially  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  have  discussed  it  a  good  deal  with  them, 
being  among  them  and  with  them  in  the  campaign.  They  all  ex- 
pressed themselves  against  it — as  glad  that  the  cnurch  stopped  it,  and 
are  against  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  do  not  live  in  the  Mormon  region  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  live  at  the  State  capital. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  live  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Cobb,  and  Mr.  Balderston? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  the  same  place. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  From  your  understanding  and  the  information 
you  get  there  as  to  the  situation,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether 
polygamy  has  been  increasing  in  Idaho — the  number  of  men  who 
have  j^lural  wives? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  opinion  is  that  it  has  not  increased  and  has  de- 
creased to  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the  old  men  who  had  wives  dying. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  heard,  by  reputation  or  otherwise, 
of  any  new  plural  marriages  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  heard  of  one,  and,  during  all  the  agita- 
tion, so  far  as  I  know,  none  has  been  pointed  out  as  occurring  in 
Idaho. 

Mr.  AVoKTHiNGTON.  It  is  stated  here  by  Mr.  Jackson  that  these 
600  Mormons  outside  of  the  Mormon  counties  control  the  politics 
of  the  counties  in  which  they  live  by  holding  the  balance  of  power. 
What  do  you  say  as  to  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Outside  of  the  counties  that  you  designate  the  Mor- 
mon counties,  the  southeastern  counties,  there  are  perhaps  not  to 
exced  200  in  any  county,  and  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  influen- 
cing political  action  so  far  as  I  know,  unless  it  be  some  individual, 
who,  apart  from  his  religion,  would  be  an  influential  man. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Budge? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  One  of  the  men  who  has  been  a  witness  here? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  And  admitted  that  he  has  been  living  with 
plural  wives? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Budge. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcjTON.  How  is  he  treated  by  the  people  in  Idaho 
gcnorally  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Just  as  they  treat  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Do  you  remember  liis  traveling  around  that 
county  on  the  stump  with  leading  men,  such  as  Senator  Dubois? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  1894  it  was  in  the  papers,  and  true,  I  presume, 
that  in  his  own  county  he  campaigned  with  Senator  Dubois.  Sena- 
tor Dubois  left  the  Rei)ublican  party  the  next  campaign,  and  he  has 
been  with  other  prominent  Republicans  in  his  own  county  there  and 
run  for  office,  I  think,  at  one  time. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  There  is  some  testimony  here  also  about  Mr. 
Budge  and  a  man  named  Hart.  They  had  some  difficulty  in  which 
the  cliurch  interfered  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Budge.  Do  you  know  some- 
thing about  that? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  know  Mr.  Hart.  He  is  a  very  personal  friend 
of  mine.  We  have  talked  the  matter  over,  I  expect,  a  dozen  times. 
He  has  told  me  his  trouble. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  He  is  a  Mormon,  is  he? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  he  is  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Worthington.  T  believe  Mr.  Hart  became  a  candidate  for 
office  after  this  difficulty,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  the  difficulty  occurred  in  1900,  and  he  was  can- 
didate for  county  clerk  of  his  county  in  1902. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  did  Mrl  Budge  stand  in  the  county? 
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Mr.  Martin.  He  opposed  very  bitterly  Mr.  Hart's  candidacy,  and 
Mr.  Budge  is  president  of  the  stake  of  his  countv. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  opposed  Mr.  Hart,  did  he? 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  bitterly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  PubHcly  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Oil  account  of  this  trouble  that  had  occurred 
between  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes.  He  personally  visited  the  Mormon  families 
and  asked  them  not  to  vote  for  Hart.*^ 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  AMiat  was  the  result  of  the  election? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  was  elected  by  twice  the  majority  of  any  other 
man  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Hart  was? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. .  It  seemed  to  have  helped  him  rather  than  hurt 
him.  I  might  say  I  was  in  Bear.  Lake  County  just  before  the  elec- 
tion, when  Mr.  Hart  was  elected  in  1902.  I  made  a  speech  in  one  of 
the  strongest  Mormon  towns  in  the  county,  and  among  other  thin^ 
took  up  the  Question  of  the  difference  between  Mr.  Hart  and  i£c. 
Budge,  and  advocated  the  election  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  criticised  Presi- 
den  Budge  for  his  attempted  interference,  holding  the  high  ecclesias- 
tical position  he  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  was  immediately  after  the  trouble  oc- 
curred ? 

Mr.  Budge.  The  trouble  occurred  in  1900;  this  was  in  1902. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  stake  used  every  possible 
effort  to  defeat  him,  with  the  result  that  he  got  in  a  Mormon  county 
a  larger  majoritv  than  anyone  else  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Speaking  of  Mr.  Budge,  something  has  been 
said  about  the  inability  of  having  him  punished  for  his  polygamous 
cx)habitation  because  his  relatives  are  in  office  there.  Did  you  copy  a 
little  while  ago  from  your  Idaho  statute  book  the  provision  of  your 
constitution  in  reference  to  transferring  judges  from  one  district  to 
another? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  you  would  read  it  here,  that  it  may  be 
incorporated  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Martin.  This  is  section  12,  article  5,  of  the  State  constitution. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  section. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  that  relates  to  this  subject? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  all  that  relates  to  this  subject.     It  is  as  follows : 

"A  judge  of  any  district  court  may  hold  a  district  court  in  any 
county  at  the  request  of  the  judge  of  the  district  court  thereof,  and 
upon  the  request  of  the  governor  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  read  that  again,  please,  so  that  it  will  perco- 
late through  my  mind? 

Mr.  Martin  (reading) :  "A  judge  of  any  district  court  mav  hold 
a  district  court  in  any  county  at  the  request  of  the  judge  of  tne  dis- 
trict court  thereof,  and  upon  the  request  of  the  governor  it  shall  be 
his  duty  to  do  so." 

Mr.  Tatler.  That  is,  the  duty  of  the  man  who  is  requested  by  the 
local  judge  to  go  into  his  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  that  way.    It  shall  h^  t\\A 
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duty  of  any  district  judge  of  the  State,  if  the  governor  requests  him 
to  clo  so,  to  go  into  any  county  and  hold  a  term  of  court. 

Mr.  AVorthin(;t()n.  Do  you  know  whether  that  has  been  acted 
upon  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  aqted  upon  once. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Was  it  simply  by  the  district  judge  requesting 
a  man  to  come,  and  ho  did  not  go,  and  then  the  governor  ordered  him 
to  go? 

Mr.  Martin.  Xo;  the  governor  of  the  State  requested  him  to  go 
and  hold  a  term  of  the  district  court  outside  of  his  district,  and  he 
held  it. 

Mr.  WoRTniN(iTON.  AVithout  any  request  of  the  district  judge  of 
that  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wc^RTHixciTON.  AVith  reference  to  Mr.  Holzheimer,  who  has 
just  te^slified  here,  did  you  know  anything  of  the  current  understand- 
ing at  the  time  that  he  declined  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Con- 
gress ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes:  I  knew  the  circumstances  surrounding  it. 

Mr.  AA'orthington.  I  wish  you  would  look  at  this  paragraph  from 
the  T^wiston  Tribune  of  about  that  date  and  tell  me  whether  that  ex- 
pressed what  you  understood  to  be  the  situation  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Martin  (after  examining  the  article).  Yes;  that  is  about  the 
situation  as  I  understood  it  to  exist. 

Mr.  AA7)RTinN(JTc>N.  T  would  like  to  have  that  go  in  the  record  at 
this  point.  I  do  not  care  to  read  it.  It  is  in  the  same  line  as  Mr. 
Holzheimer's  testimony. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  I^t  me  look  at  it. 

The  articl(»  referred  to  is  as  follows: 


'•  The  Lewiston  Tribune,  in  its  account  of  the  convention  proceed- 
ing, has  the  following  relative  to  the  nomination  of  F.  H.  Holz- 
heimer, of  this  citv : 

'' '  Hon.  F.  H.  ilolzheimer,  of  Pocatello,  who  had  been  prominent 
in  the  fight  against  the  anti-Mormon  fight,  was  soon  besieged  by  the 
Dubois  and  Heitfeld  men  and  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for 
Congi*ess.  It  was  argued  to  him  that  this  w^ould  unite  the  northern 
and  southern  Democracy  back  of  the  ticket.  Holzheimer  persistently 
refused  to  have  his  name  presented,  and  when  Judge  F.  E.  Fogg,  a 
staunch  Heitfeld  supporter,  placed  in  nomination  the  Pocatello  man, 
the  latter  was  noticeably  surprised.  He  held  a  hurried  consultation 
with  the  Bannock  delegation  and  finally  consented  to  their  wishes. 

" '  Mr.  Holzheimer  in  his  work  l^ef ore  the  convention  had  become  a 
favorite,  and  his  announcement  of  acceptance  was  w^ildly  cheered. 
He  is  an  attorney  of  much  ability,  a  splendid  platform  orator,  and  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Utah  lej^slature.'  " 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Martin,  to  come  back  to  this  campaign  of 
1904,  in  view  of  what  took  place  there  during  that  campaign,  what 
you  have  testified  to  and  what  you  have  observed,  was  it  a  matter  of 
any  surprise  to  you  that  the  Mormon  vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket 
was  small  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  No  ;  I  was  surprised  that  as  many  of  them  voted  the 
ticket  as  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  do  you  know  any  of  them  voted  the  ticket? 
It  has  been  said  here  that  none  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  some  of  them  personally.  There  are  some  of 
the  Democrats  that  I  know  personally  were  supporting  the  ticket 
voting  for  it.    That  is  about  the  only  way  I  know  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVas  there  anything  took  place  in  that  cam- 
paign which  indicated  any  disposition  on  flie  part  of  those  who  were 
managing  it  on  the  Democratic  side  to  sacrifice  the  national  ticket 
in  the  interest  of  the  State  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  it  appeared  to  me,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all 
of  the  old-line  Democrats  there,  that  the  campaign  was  made  the  way 
it  was  for  the  esi)ecial  purpose  of  trying  to  get  votes  for  Governor 
Heitfeld  at  the  expense  of  the  Presidential  candidate,  Judge  Parker. 
It  was  specifically  stated  by  Senator  Dubois  in  opening  the  campaign 
that  it  was  not  a  political  issue ;  that  people  should  come  and  support 
his  State  ticket  regardless  of  party.  It  was  specifically  stated  so  by 
Mr.  Clay  and  others ;  and  in  their  campaign,  so  far  as  I  learned,  they 
at  no  time  advocated  the  election  of  Judge  Parker  or  pushed  that 
matter  at  all.  The  gentleman  who  traveled  with  Senator  Dubois, 
Mr.  Stalker,  was  a  Republican,  and  he  would  open  his  speeches  by 
saying  to  the  people  that  he  was  a  Republican,  that  he  had  always 
voted  the  Republican  ticket,  and  should  vote  for  President  Roosevelt, 
then  saying  that  the  people  of  the  State  should  all  vote  for  Mr.  Heit- 
feld. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  say  he  went  around  with  Senator  Dubois? 

Mr.  Martin.  He  traveled  with  Senator  Dubois. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  made  speeches  for  Roosevelt  and  for 
Heitfeld? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  not  say  he  made  speeches  for  President 
Roosevelt,  but  he  let  it  be  understood  that  he  was  supporting  Roose- 
velt. He  discussed  this  question  practically  in  its  entirety  in  his 
speeches.  He  would  simply  say  he  was  a  Republican  and  would  sup- 
port President  Roosevelt,  and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  same  thing,  I 
imderstand,  was  done  by  the  ladies  from  outside,  who  were  brought 
in  there  to  speak  in  the  campaign.  A  number  of  ladies  were  brought 
from  the  East — or  two,  anyhow,  that  I  know  of — to  speak  in  the  cam- 
paign, to  trv  to  influence  the  women  of  Idaho  to  vote  for  Mr.  Heit- 
feld. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Who  were  those  ladies? 

Mr.  Martin.  Mrs.  A^Tiite  was- one  of  them,  and  a  Miss  or  Mrs. 
Webster  was  the  other.  In  fact,  a  number  of  the  old-line  Democrats 
complained  very  bitterly,  and  so  did  the  Democratic  papers,  because 
this  committee  was  apparently  trying  to  sacrifice  Judge  Parker,  our 
Presidential  candidate,  to  try  to  get  votes  for  their  State  ticket;  and 
that  was  the  general  understanding  among  the  Democrats  with  whom 
I  associated  and  talked. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  spoke  about  the  American  party  in  Utah. 
Was  that  a  party  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  a  party  formed  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, a  kind  of  an  independent  party.  It  took  the  name  of  the 
American  party  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  church,  as  I  under- 
stood it. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  It  was  a  political  party? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  it  was  a  political  party.     It  had  a  State  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  Yon  may  cross-examine,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Martin,  where  does  the  public  record  exist  of  your 
protest  a&:ainst  this  outrage  perpetrated  in  Idaho  last  year  against  the 
national  Pemocratic  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  was  no  protest  filed  at  any  place  that  I  know 
of,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  make  no  speech  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  made  no  sj^eech  in  the  campaign  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nor  did  yoii  have  an  mterview  published  against  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  A  nnmher  of  newspapers  were  calling  attention  to  it 
and  criticising  the  committee  for  doing  it,  and  a  number  of  the  Demo- 
crats talked  it  among  themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Under  the  hat? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  I  don't  know  tliat  you  would  call  it  under  the 
hat;  it  was  quite  public.  We  talked  it  around  the  streets  and  every 
place. 

Mr.  Tayij':k.  Your  name  does  not  appear  in  any  published  print 
associated  with  any  such  protest? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  there  was  no  such  protest,  as  a  protest,  filed, 
Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  a  signed,  sealed,  witnessed 
parchment  protest.  I  mean  any  statement  by  you  in  any  newspaper 
or  bv  any  public  speech. 

Afr.  Martin.  I  think  I  have  answered  your  question,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVell.  answer  it  again,  then,  for  I  do  not  understand 
you. 

Mr.  Martin.  As  I  say,  there  was  no  protest  made  other  than  what  I 
have  explained  to  you. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Just  private  conversation? 

Mr.  Worth ington.  lie  said  thev  were  public,  on  the  street,  Mr. 
Tayler. 

Mr.  Taixek.  AVait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Martin.  Newspai)er  reports  and  newspaper  editorials. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AA^as  your  name  ever  associated  with  them  in  the  pub- 
lic prints? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  don't  know  whether  I  was  interviewed  on  the  ques- 
tion or  not.     Perhaps  I  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Governor  Ileitfeld  ran  ahead  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional ticket  in  the  Gentile  counties,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  theuL 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  ran  behind  the  Democratic  national  ticket  in 
the  Mormon  counties,  all  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  At  least  he  was  very  close  in  four  of  them,  in  the  Mor- 
mon counties.  With  the  exception  of  two  Mormon  counties  the 
Sarties  voted  their  tickets  nearer  together  than  in  any  other  counties. 
[r.  Gooding,  the  Bepublican  candidate  for  governor,  and  Mr.  Roose- 
velt were  very  close  together,  and  Mr.  Heitfeld  and  Mr.  Parker  in  all 
of  the  Mormon  counties  except  two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  northern  and  Gentile  counties,  most  of  them, 
Heitfeld  ran  very  much  ahead  of  Parker,  did  he  not? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Noticeably  ahead;  yes.  And  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran 
ahead  of  Mr.  Gooding  about  the  same  number  of  votes. 

Mr.  TAYija.  Do  jrou  sustain  any  professional  relations  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints? 

Mr.  ALvRTiN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayij^r.  You  have  not  been  employed  by  them  in  any  litiga- 
tion i 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Taytjcr.  How  many  are  there  of  them  in  Boise? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  should  judge  there  were  150  of  them  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  voters? 

ilr.  Martin.  No;   altogether. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  have  a  church  there,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  There  might  be  more.  There  are  from  75  to  100 
T'oters,  more  or  less.  I  would  not  think  there  were  over  100,  and  pos- 
sibly not  that  high.     Yes;  they  have  a  church  there. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  You  were  present  at  this  Lewiston  convention,  you 
said? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  went  up  with  a  large  number  of  delegates.  Mor- 
mons and  others? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And, .according  to  your  memory,  the  opposition  which 
these  Mormon  delegates  had  to  the  proposed  action  or  the  convention 
did  not  grow  out  oi  the  proposed  plank  against  polygamy  and  polyg- 
amous cohabitation,  but  against  itsS  reference  to  church  interference? 

Mr.  Martin.  That  was  the  expression  of  the  Mormon  delegates 
and  of  the  Gentiles  w^ho  lived  in  the  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  infer  from  the  tone  of  your  testimony  that  the 
statements  made  that  the  Mormon  Church  has  interfered  in  Idaho 
politics  comes  to  >ou  with  the  shock  of  a  great  surprise? 

Mr.  Martin,  rfo;  vou  have  drawn  the  wrong  inference,  Mr. 
Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVell,  I  draw  that  inference  from  your  testimony. 
It  does  not  surprise  you,  then  ?     Y'ou  have  heard  it  often,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have.  The  defeated  party  always  tries  to  give 
some  reason  for  its  defeat,  and  I  have  heard  among  other  things  that 
it  alleged  the  Mormon  Church  had  interfei-ed  here  or  there  to  defeat 
a  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  have  never  heard  of  it  except  in  such 
moments  of  excitement  or  from  the  lips  of  people  who  have  suffered 
the  consequences  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  would  not  say  I  never  had  heard  of  it,  because  I 
heard  Judge  Balderston,  a  man  whom  I  believe  never  ran  for  any 
office  and  w^io  testified  here  before  your  committee,  say  he  believed  it; 
but  as  a  rule  you  have  stated  correctly  what  I  hav^  heard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  in  the  calm  discussion  that  occurs  between  cam- 
paigns, when  people  try  to  tell  the  truth,  vou  never  hear  it  talked  of 
at  all? 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  there  is  no  apprehension  among  the  people 
of  Idaho  that  the  Mormon  Chunrh  does  seek  to  control  or  influence 
politics  in  Idaho? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  think  if  there  is  any  apprehension  at  all  on  that 
point  it  is  confined  to  a  very  few  people. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  none  whatever? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  liave  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  at  this  I^ewnston  convention.  Did  you  hear 
Senator  Dulx)is  speak  there? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  did.  I  sat  just  behind  the  Senator  a  few  feet  when 
he  made  his  speex^h. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  not  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  Mor- 
mon people  as  a  people  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  said  the  Mormon  people  as  a  people,  with  especial 
distinction  against  the  ruling  members  of  it  and  those  who  were  liv- 
ing in  violation  of  the  law.     Did  he  not  speak  most  highly  of  them? 

Mr.  Martin.  My  memor}^  is  that  Senator  Dubois  expressed  his  opin- 
ion that  the  church  was  interfering  in  politics  and  was  violating  its 
compact  not  to  practice  polygamy;  that  the  church  was  encouraging 
it;  that  it  must  be  stopped  or  it  would  involve  all  of  their  members  in 
trouble  and  punishment;  that  he  knew  many,  and  practically  all,  of 
the  younger  Mormons  were  ()pj)osed  to  it,  and  that  he  was  their  friend 
and  was  fighting  for  them  really.  T  think  that  was  the  tone  of  the 
Senator's  speech,  if  I  remember  correctly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  his  saying  something  like  this: 

"  We  are  making  no  fight  on  the  Mormon  Church  or  the  Mormon 
people.  We  are  making  a  fight  on  some  of  the  vices  of  the  Mormon 
organization,  and  upon  some  of  the  claims  of  the  high  authority 
which  controls  that  organization  ?  " 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  sounds  familiar. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  how  about  this: 

''  Tn  their  heart  of  hearts,  and  as  T  look  them  in  the  face  I  assert 
tliere  is  not  a  Arormon  here  who  doe.s  not  wish  me  godspeed  in  my 
efforts  to  put  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  Salt  Lake  out  of 
Idaho  politirs  forever?  '* 

Mr.  AIahtix.  I  think  |)rol)ably  tlie  Senator  said  it.  I  would  not  Siiy 
that  lie  did,  l)ut  it  sounds  as  though  he  might  have  said  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  in  accord  with  your  recollection  of  the  spirit 
of  his  speech,  is  it  not  ( 

Mr.  Martin.   I  think  so:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  this: 

"  T  want  to  emphasize  one  tiling  so  that  there  will  l)e  no  mistake. 
This  is  no  fight  on  the  Mormon  people.  I  know^  them.  I  have  lived 
among  them  for  twenty-five  years.  They  are  all  right  if  they  are  let 
alone.  If  their  church  leaders  will  not  interfere  with  them  in  politics 
we  will  have  that  same  reign  of  peace  and  good-will  which  we  had 
for  the  six  years  after  the  ballot  was  re.st^>red  to  them  when  the  church 
did  not  interfere  in  ])olitics.  And  I  say  the  Mormon  hierarchy  at 
Salt  Lake  has  brought  this  controversy  upon  themselves." 

Do  you  recall  his  saying  something  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  1  could  not  say  positively  that  he  said  that  or  that  he 
did  not;  but  I  could  answer  that  as  I  have  the  others,  that  his  speech 
was  along  that  line. 

Mr.  'I  AYLER.  Did  he  say  another  word  in  all  that  speech  offensive, 
directly  or  })y  indirection,  to  the  rank  and  file,  the  vast  body  of  the 
Mormons  in  Idaho? 
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]Slr.  Martin.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  as  a  whole  the  speech  was 
a  very  dignified,  able  address.  It  contained  nothing  offensive  to 
good  taste  or  to  the  rights  of  anyone,  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVas  Senator  Dubois  recognized  as  the  leader  in  this 
fight? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  this  anti-Mormon  fight? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  ]Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Do  yon  think  the  Mormons  who  felt  their  rights  or 
their  privileges,  their  freedom  or  their  consciences,  attacked  would 
expect  to  find  in  what  Senator  Dubois  said  a  representation  of  what 
was  the  purpose  of  that  anti-Mormon  organization? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  that  the  Mormon  people  there  honestly  felt 
that  what  the  Senator  said  in  that  si)eech  did  not  give  the  real  inten- 
tion of  the  movement.  They  thought  that  the  real  intention  of  the 
movement  was  to  disfranchise  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  Now,  Mr.  Martin,  as  an  intelligent  man, 
do  you  apprehend  that  that  conception  sprang  from  the  people  and 
went  up  to  the  top,  or  originated  in  the  top  and  spread  dow^n  among 
the  people? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  it  wi»s  deeply  seated  in  the  feeling  of  almost 
every  Mormon  regardless  of  his  station  in  life  and  was  founded  on 
the  past. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  think  any  intelligent  man,  exercising  his  own 
judgment,  feared  that  he  was  going  to  be  disfranchised  who  himself 
was  violating  no  law  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  they  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mormons  who  had 
been  living  there  for  years,  who  were  a  part  of  that  civilization  and 
knew  what  tlie  law  was.  were  afraid  that  they  w^ould  be  dis- 
franchised ? 

Mr.. Martin.  I  think  many  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  think  that  w^as  the  general  opinion  of  them 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  them. 

Jlr.  Tayler.  Of  the  majority  of  all  the  40,000  people? 

]Mr.  Martin.  I  think  so.     They  feared  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  them  well?  You  know  the  Mormons  well, 
do  you  not  ( 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  I  know  many  of  them  well. 

Jlr.  Tayler.  How  many? 

Mr.  ilARTiN.  I  could  not  name  them,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  lived  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  never  lived  in  a  Monnon  settlement  in  Idaho, 
but  I  have  been  in  their  towns,  made  speeches  in  their  towns.  I  have 
gone  to  their  towns  on  business.  I  have  many  warm  friends  among 
the  leading  Mormons  of  the  State  and  have  been  among  them  quite  a 
good  deal. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  know  a  man  named  Rich,  who  was  a  delegate 
there? 

Mr.  M.\RTiN.  I  know  Judge  Rich  quite  w^ell. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  a  delegate  there  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  an  interruption  he  made  ? 
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Mr.  M.\RTiN.  I  might  if  the  interruption  was  called  to  my  attention. 
I  don't  know  what  you  mean  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  his  rising  in  indignation  and  saying 
that  there  were  no  Mormons  in  the  convention  that  originally  adopted 
the  test  oath  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  remember  any  such  interruption? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Could  you  undertake  to  name  the  Democratic  papers 
that  did  not  suj)port  the  Democratic  party  in  this  last  fight? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  only  name  some  of  them,  Mr.  Tayler.  The 
Lewiston  Tribune,  a  daily  paper,  and  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in 
what  is  known  as  northern  Idaho,  supported  the  ticket :  but  at  the  same 
time  editorially  condemned  the  Mormon  issue  as  being  uncalled  for, 
unjust,  and  unwise.  The  Capital  News,  of  Boise,  perhaps  the  leadinjg 
Democratic  paper  of  the  State,  very  bitterly  assailed  bringing  this 
Mormon  question  into  our  politics,  and  while  it  did  not  repudiate  the 
ticket,  I  think  the  ticket  felt  that  it  did  not  give  them  much  support, 
as  Mr.  Jackson  called  his  conunittee  together,  or  a  few  members  of  it, 
and  had  a  resolution  passed  that  they  did  not  recognize  it  as  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  any  longer.  The  Parma  Herald  repudiated  injecting 
this  Mormonism  into  tlie  fight. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  a  Democratic  paper? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  these  are  all  Democratic  papers  I  am  talking 
about.  But  it  did  not  repudiate  the  ticket.  The  same  course  was 
adopted  by  the  News,  the  Idaho  City  World,  the  paper  at  Mountain 
Home,  the  Bulletin.  The  Pocatello  Advance  bolted  the  ticket  entirely 
on  account  of  this  question,  and 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  it  bolt  the  ticket  or  bolt  the  party? 

Mr.  Martin.  Put  it  any  way  you  please. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  makes  some  difference,  I  suspect.  Is  it  a  Repub- 
lican paper  to-day  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  }^o;  I  understand  it  claims  to  be  a  Democratic  paper 
to-day.  The  Examiner,  published  in  Bear  Lake  County,  took  the 
same  position — that  is,  it  did  not  bolt  the  ticket,  but  opposed  very 
bitterly  this  issue.  The  Democratic  paper  in  Fremont  County — I  am 
not  sure  now,  but  I  think  the  name  is  the  News — did  the  same,  and 
there  were  others.     I  l)elieve  that  is  all  I  can  name. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  Aj)art  from  the  Lewiston  or  the  Boise  papers,  those 
were  most  of  them  down  in  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  most  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  them  were  not  in  the  Mormon  counties.  The 
Examiner  was  in  a  Mormon  county  and  the  Fremont  County  News 
was  in  a  Mormon  county. 

Mr.  Tayujr.  The  Pocatello  Advance  was  in  a  Mormon  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  think  the  county  in  which  it  is  published  is  more 
than  half  Gentile,  so  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  in  a  Mormon 
county.    The  others  are  all  in  Gentile  counties. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  there  were  about  twenty-five  papers,  on  the  con- 
trarv,  supporting  the  ticket  and  the  platform,  were  there  not? 

]^.  Martin.  I  could  not  sajr  as  to  the  number,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  twenty-five  Democratic  papers  in  the  Stiite. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not;  no,  sir — ^altogether,  counting  those  that  did 
not  support  it  and  those  that  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  guess  there  are  about  thirty? 

Mr.  Martin.  Perhaps  there  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  Mountain  Home  is  in  a  Mormon  district,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  in  Elmore  CSounty.  There  are  perhaps  twenty- 
five  Mormons  in  it,  I  presume,  in  the  whole  county. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Twenty-five  Mormons  in  the  whole  county? 

Mr.  Martin.  Twenty-five  Mormon  families — 26  Mormon  votes,  you 
mi^ht  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Senator  Dubois'  views  on  the  Mormon  question  have 
been  thoroughly  understood,  have  they  not,  for  more  than  twenty 
years? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  it  was  understood  that  Senator  Dubois'  views 
coincided  with  the  views  of  myself  and  others — ^that  the  Mormon 
question  had  ceased  to  be  one  of  public  concern  and  that  polygamy 
was  dead,  and  that  the  Mormon  uhurch  was  trying  in  good  faith  to 
live  up  to  what  had  been  expected  of  it.  That  was  understood  to  be 
Senator  Dubois's  views 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely;  but- 


Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Let  him  finish. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  get  along  with  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNQTON.  He  has  not  finished  his  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Don't  get  excited. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  iiot  stop  Until  the  committee  has  ruled. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  witness  has  been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  an 
answer,  and  I  insist  he  should  be  allowed  to  nnish  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  you  will  not  get  excited,  the  witness  and  I  will  get 
along. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  havc  a  right  to  get  excited  when  you  are  try- 
ing to  shut  off  the  witness  and  put  him  m  a  false  position  before  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  trying  to  shut  him  off.  I  want  him  to  say 
all  he  has  to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  ask  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  finish  his 
answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  reporter  will  repeat  the  question  and  answer. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

'*  Senator  Dubois's,  views  on  the  Mormon  question  have  been  thor- 
oughly understood,  have  they  not,  for  more  than  twenty  years? 

'*  Mr.  Martin.  Xo:  it  was  understood  that  Senator  Dubois's  views 
coincided  with  the  views  of  nivself  and  others,  that  the  Mormon 
question  had  ceased  to  l)e  one  of  public  concern,  and  that  polygamy 
was  dead,  and  the  Mormon  Church  was  trying  in  good  faith  to  live 
up  to  what  had  lx»en  expected  of  it.  That  was  understood  to  be 
Senator  Dubois's  views  '' 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  that  time  I  interjected.  I  suspect  my  question  has 
been  answered  quite  fully  and  literally. 

The  Chairman.  Had  you  finished  your  answer? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  had  not. 
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Mr.  TAYiJiR.  It  does  not  make  any  diflFerence  whether  he  had  or 
not.      The  witness  is  not  the  judge,  always. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it.  You  have  heard 
the  question,  witne>;s.  Have  vou  any  further  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes,  if  I  could  have  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  the  Chairman  please^s,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  question  read.     I  am  making  the  point  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  undei-stands  the  witness  has  answered 
the  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  the  witness  might  make  a  speech  hei-e  for 
two  horn's,  but  my  (luestion  was  answered.  It  called  for  a  categorical 
answer,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  driven  awav  from  the  point  1  want. 
I  want  the  witness  to  answer  as  fully  and  frankly  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  not  completed 
my  answer  when  I  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  ask  the  reporter  to  read  the  question. 

The  rejiorter  read  as  follows : 

'•  Mr.  Tayler.  Senator  Dubois's  views  on  the  Mormcm  question 
have  been  thoroughly  understood,  have  they  not,  for  more  than 
twenty  years?" 

Mr.  Tayler.  Xow.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my  question.  I  do  not 
care  to  have  time  taken  up  by  a  speech  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixciTi^N.  I  submit  that,  having  answered  categorically, 
he  has  a  right  to  explain. 

The  Chahoian.  One  moment.  Do  you  understand  the  question 
now,  Mr.  ilartin? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  thought  I  undei'stood  it  all  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CriAiRMAX.  Read  the  question  again. 

Mr.  Martin.  But  I  had  only  partly  answered  it  when  I  was 
stopped. 

The  CwAHi.AiAN.  Read  the  (luestion  again. 

The  reporter  again  read  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  can  answer  that  ques-tion. 

Mr.  Martin.  All  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Please  answer  yes  or  no,  if  you  (;an.  If  vou  can  not, 
I  will  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr.  Martin.  They  were  not  understood  to  Ix*  the  same  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  you  think  answers  my  question,  do  you? 

Mr.  Martin.  T  think  so. 

Mr.  Tay'Ler.  So  you  do  not  think  that  people  have  understood 
what  Senator  Dubois's  views  were,  oxou  though  he  changed  them 
overnight  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  people  have  thought  they 
understood  what  Senator  Dubois's  position  was,  but  it  has  not  been 
the  same  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yours  has  Ix^en  consistent  throughout? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Mormon  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  or  two  queistions.  T  under- 
stand you  have  been  connected  at  different  times  with  the  Democratic 
State  central  committee. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes. 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  capacity?  Just  state  the  position  you 
have  occupied. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  have  been  a  meinl)er  of  it,  and  secretary  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  campaigns? 

Mr.  Martin.  In  1894  and  189(>.  I  was  secretarv  of  it  from  1898 
to  1900,  and  I  was  on  the  State  ticket  in  1900. 

The  Chair.man.  W^ere  you  present  at  any  time  at  the  consultations 
or  meetings  of  the  committee?  I  suppose  you  were;  you  were  the 
secretarv  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  I  was  not  secretary  all  of  the  time.  Senator. 

The  Chairman  .  AVhen  you  w^ere  secTetary? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  and  at  other  times  I  was  present  at  their  con- 
sultations and  meetings. 

The  Chairman.  Fri?quently? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;  during  all  these  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  inquire  as  a  matter  of  information  whether  at 
these  meetings  there  was  any  solicitude  as  to  how  the  Mormon  people 
would  vote? 

Mr.  Martin.  No;  I  could  not  say  there  was.  It  was  spoken  of 
at  different  timers,  whether  or  not  there  would  be  any  church  influ- 
ence, or  was  any,  and  how  they  would  vote,  the  same  as  the  question 
of  a  miners'  union  would  vote,  and  other  people. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course.  So  that  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion 
in  your  conmiittee — the  State  central  committee? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes;   it  was  talked  of. 

The  Chairman.  As  to  how  the  Mormon  people  would  vot€? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes:  how  all  the  people  would  vote. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand.  But  I  am  asking  about  this 
now. 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  not  particularly;  no.  Senator.  That  was  not 
a  particular  matter  of  solicitude  at  any  of  these  meetings,  any  more 
than  the  general  results  of  the  State  or  vote  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  It  was  discussed,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Martin.  Yes ;  it  was  mentioned. 

The  Chairman.  And  there  was  some  discussion  as  to  how  the 
church  would  act  in  those  matters? 

Mr.  Martin.  Oh,  some  member  would  suggest,  "  Would  the  church 
interfere?"  or  "  Was  there  any  danger  that  it  might  interfere?" 

The  ('hairman.  So  that  that  matter  was  before  the  committee  and 
was  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Very  little,  I  might  say,  however,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  One  question  I  neglected  to  ask  you.  Have 
you  held  any  official  position  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  was  attornev-general  of  the  State  during  1901  and 
1902. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish,  Mr.  Stenographer,  you  would  read  the 
question  which  the  witness  was  answering  when  he  was  interrupted  a 
little  while  ago,  and  you  may  say  anything  further,  Mr.  Martin,  you 
wish  to  say  m  answer  to  the  question.  Kead  the  question  and  the 
answer  as  ^ar  as  it  has  gone. 

The  Chahiman.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  now,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton? 

Mr.  AVorthington.  I  do  think  so.    He  was  asked  to  state  the  stand- 
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ing  of  Senator  Dubois,  who  was  recognized  as  the  Democratic  leader. 
I  think  anything  he  may  have  to  say  on  that  subject  would  be  as  im- 
portant as  a  direct  answer  to  the  question. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  understands  he  answered  the  ques- 
tion fullv,  but  T  was  not  noticing  at. the  time. 

Mr.  AVorthixgton.  He  said  three  times,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
had  not  fully  answered  the  question. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  question  was  repeated,  and  he  answered 
it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  the  question  read 
now,  as  well  as  the  answer  as  far  as  it  went.  Then  I  wish  to  ask  the 
witness  whether  he  has  anything  further  to  say  on  that  subject  to 
explain  his  position. 

Senator  McComas.  I  suggest  that  he  remembers  the  question  and 
remembei's  the  answer,  ana  it  would  save  time  to  let  him  go  on  and 
say  anything  further  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  iVLvRTiN.  All  I  would  have  to  say  would  be  this:  In  the  early 
days  when  Senator  Dubois  Avas  a  Republican  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
anti-Mormon  fight  there  that  resulted  in  their  being  disfranchised. 
His  views  were  well  Icnown  to  the  people  of  Idaho  then.  After  the 
manifesto  Senator  Dubois  advocatea  repealing  our  test  oath,  putting 
our  Monnon  people  in  the  same  condition  that  other  people  were  in 
in  regard  to  the  elective  franchise,  and  publicly  expressed  himself  as 
believing  that  the  Mormon  (juestion  was  settled ;  that  they  had 
stopped  interfering  in  politics,  if  they  ever  did ;  that  they  had  stopped 
taking  new  wives  and  were  living  up  to  their  agreement.  That  was 
understood  to  be  his  opinion  up  until,  I  should  say,  in  the  fall  of 
1903,  when  he  seemed  to  change  his  opinion  and  believed  the  church 
was  not  living  up  to  its  agreement,  was  interfering  in  politics,  and 
practicing  pon  gamy,  and  we  did  not  change  our  opinion  with  him. 
A  good  many  of  us  in  the  State — I  believe  a  majority  of  the  people- 
believed  he  was  right,  that  they  had  quit  interfermg  with  politics 
and  they  had  quit  taking  new  wives,  and  the  only  polygamy  was  prac- 
ticed by  the  old  ones  who  had  taken  wives  before  the  mamfesto.  We 
believed  that  that  was  the  condition  then,  and  we  believe  it  is  still  the 
conclition.  The  fact  is  that  the  Senator  changed  his  mind,  and  he  has 
not  stated  anything  to  change  the  mind  of  the  people  of  the  State. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  ask,  in  view  of  your  last  statement, 
whether  it  is  true  that  lK»f(U'e  the  manifesto  polygamy  was  practiced 
in  Idaho,  and  whether  church  interference  existed  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Church  interference? 

The  Chairman.  Ye<. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  latter.  Senator,  but  I  think, 
from  my  common  knowledge,  iliat  polygamy  was  practiced  and  advo- 
cated prior  to  the  manifesto. 

The  CiiAiinfAN.   Yes:   it  was  advocated  and  ]>racticed  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  was  the  general  understanding  as  to 
church  interference  before  that  time  in  political  matters? 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  it  was  a  mooted  question.  Some  said  they  did 
interfere  and  some  said  they  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  upon  that 
question  ? 
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Mr.  Martin.  I  think  at  that  time  a  majority  of  the  people  of  that 
State  believed  that  they  did.  I  wish  to  say  one  word  in  explanation, 
if  vou  will  permit  me. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly;  you  have  that  right. 
Mr.  Martin.  Mr.  Tayler  asked  me  if  I  had  been  employed  by  the 
Mormon  Church  in  any  business  capacity,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
There  is  a  matter  I  would  not  want  misconstrued.  My  name  appears 
upon  the  court  record  as  an  attorney  in  a  case  for  the  M!ormon 
Cnurch.  It  is  in  a  case  in  Boise,  but  I  was  not  employed  by  the 
Mormon  Church  or  any  oflicial,  but  by  the  Christian  Church  of 
Boise.  They  were  selling  their  property  to  the  Mormon  people,  and 
I  was  their  attorney.  It  became  necessary  to  acquire  title,  and  in 
bringing  the  suit  to  acquire  the  title  I  appear  in  the  capacity  of 
attorney  for  the  Mormon  Church,  but  I  was  not  in  their  employment. 
I  was  in  the  employment  of  the  Christian  Church  of  Boise,  which  I 
attend,  although  I  am  not  a  member  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Tayler,  you  may  proceed. 
Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  Senator  Duoois  seems  to  have  changed  his 
view\    The  charge  is  made,  is  it  not,  and,  as  you  understand  it,  pretty 
thoroughly  proved  that  the  high  officials  of  the  church  are  practicing 
polygamy — that  is,  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Cohabiting  with  their  plural  wives? 
Mr.  Tayij^r.  And  having  children  by  them.     You  know  that,  do 
you  not? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  know  it  by  the  fact  that  it  has  developed  in  the 
testimom^  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  that  is  the  only  way  any  of  us  know  it. 
]Mr.  Martin.   Just  a  moment.     And  it  was  rumored  in  our  State 
that  Mr.  Budge  had  children  by  his  polygamous  wife,  w^hich  I  knew 
before  this  investigation  opened. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  a  rumor  in  the  State.  Does  it  rise  to  the  dignity 
of  a  popular  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  it  had  l>eeii  advertised  enough  for  it 
to  have  been  so  known. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  You  know  that  these  same  high  officials  of  the  church, 
who  have  been  having  children  by  their  plural  wives,  solenmly  prom- 
ised that  they  would  not  have  children  by  their  plural  wnves,  clo  you 
not  ^  ' 

Mr.  Martin.   1  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  has  it  not  been  stated  that  they  also  testified  in 
the  litigation  that  was  connected  with  the  church  propertv  that  they 
were  not  to  cohabit  with  these  plural  wives,  and  that  they  also  viol  a  te(i 
that;  that  the  head  of  the  church  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  mani- 
festo was  to  secure  a  compliance  with  the  law  of  the  land? 
]\Ir.  Martin.  I  understand  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Taylek.  And  that  they  are  violating  that,  and  the  rule  of  the 
church  ?     You  understand  all  that,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  understand  that  to  be  true.  I  have  read  it  in  the 
testimony. 

ilr.  Tayler.  iVnd  that  the  state  of  mind  prevailing  among  Gentiles 
out  there — among  many  Gentiles,  not  vourself — respecting  the  atti- 
tude and  fairness  of  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  has  changed, 
on  account  of  these  developed  facts,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years? 
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Mr.  Martin.  Xo;  1  Iwlieve  80  per  cent  of  the  Gentile  people  of 
Idaho  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  Mormons  m  Idaho — now,  leave  out 
Utah ;  I  don't  know  anything  about  that — are  not  contracting  new 
plural  marriages,  and  that  the  only  polygamy  there  is  practiced  by  the 
old  ones  avIio  were  married  before  tne  manifesto,  and  they  only  num- 
Ix^r  a  few  as  compared  witli  the  population. 

Mr.  Tavler.  And  that  thev  care  nothing  about?  . 

Mr.  Martin.  Well,  they  have  passed  it  over  as,  apparently,  the 
l>est  wav  to  get  rid  of  it — let  them  die  off. 

Mr.  Tavler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Martin.  I  wi.sh  to  say  this,  however.  Mi'.  Tayler,  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Idalio — the  Gentile  people— ^are  as  much 
opposed  to  polvgamy  as  any  people  in  the  Union,  and  are  not  only 
willing,  but  able,  to  take  care  of  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are? 

Mr.  Mariin.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Tavler.  Mr.  Budge  still  goes  unpunished? 

Mr.  Martin.  Ye,s,  sir;  Mr.  Budge  still  goes  unpunished. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And,  as  he  says,  40  more? 

Mr.  Martin.   Perhaps. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Budge  says  himself  that  there  are  40  living  in 
polygamy. 

Mr.  Martin.   Perhaps. 

]Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  peoi)le  of  Idaho,  according  to  your  statement, 
are  taking  care  of  those  castas? 

Mr.  Martin.  They  are  taking  care  of  the  fact 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are  taking  care  not  to  prosecute  them. 

Mr.  Martin.  Of  the  fact  that  polygamy  will  not  increase.  I  wish 
to  say  for  myself  that  I  would  punish,  if  I  was  doing  it,  those  old 
cases!     T  believe  they  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  a  majority  of  our 

?>eople  seem  to  think  that  the  best  way,  as  far  as  concerns  those  old 
ellows  who  contracted  these  relations  l)efore  the  manifesto,  as  long 
as  they  stoj)  it  and  do  not  take  any  new  wives,  or  as  long  as  no  new 
wives  are  taken,  is  to  let  it  go,  to  let  it  gradually  die  out,  to  let  the 
old  ones  die. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  it  was  wrong  to  issue  the  counterfeit  money, 
but  as  long  as  it  is  out  they  can  proceed  to  pass  and  utter  it? 

Mr.  Martin.  It  is  an  anomalous  condition,  and  the  question  in  the 
minds  of  a  great  many  is  whether  it  would  benefit  the  State  to 
take  those  old  men  and  put  them  in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Old  men  ?  Do  you  not  know  there  are  many  polyg- 
amists  in  Idaho  under  50  years  of  age  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  that  to  l>e  true. 

Mr.  Tayi j:r.  What  do  you  know  about  their  being  very  old  ? 

Mr.  Martin.  Most  of  them  that  I  have  had  pointed  out  to  me  as 
polygamists  were  old  men. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  How  many  have  you  had  pointed  out  to  you? 

Mr.  Martin.  Probablv  10  or  15. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Bradv. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  H.  BEAST. 

Ja3ies  H.  Brady,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Brady  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  James  H.  Brady. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Brady.  Forty- two. 

Mr.  ^"ax  (\)n%  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  linADY    In  Pennsvlviinia. 

Mr.  \^\N  Cott.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  Bbady    I  lived  there  until  I  was  about  7  years  of  age. 

Mr.  VA?i'  Cott   Then  where  did  you  live? 

Mr.  Brady    1  moved  from  there  to  Kansas,  down  by  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott    How  long  did  vou  live  there? 

Mr.  P>rady    Unti   181)2. 

Mr.  \"ax  Corr.  Did  j'^ou  then  become  interested  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir:  I  was  interested  before  that.  I  became  inter- 
ested in  Idaho  about  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  a  business  way? 

Mr.  Brady.  In  a  business  way;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  you  went  to  Idaho  in  1892? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  I  went  to  Chicago  in  1892,  but  spent  about  half 
my  time  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  With  your  business? 

Mr.  BuAny    With  my  business :  yes,  sir.     Operating  a  canal,  etc. 

Mr.  Van  (Vm.  Did  you  finally  move  to  Idano? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir ;  about  four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  now  live  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Just  indicate  in  a  general  way  what  is  your  busi- 
ness? 

Mr.  Brady.  1  m|h  i-itr  some  irrigation  canals  and  own  a  power 
plant  at  Arneriaui  Fulls. 

Mr.  VANCmT    Eleiirir? 

Mr.  Brady.  Electric — water  power  that  furnishes  power  to  Poca- 
tello,  American  Falls,  Rose  Fork,  and  Blackfoot. 

Mr.  Van  Cutt    WTiere  do  vou  live  now  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  T^rady    At  Pocatello,  tdaho. 

Mr.  \*  N  Cott.  That  is  in  Bannock  County? 

Mr.  Brady.   \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  that  has  been  called  one  of  the  Mormon 
counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  has. 

Mr.  \  AX  CoiT  Have  you  taken  any  interest  in  politics  since  you 
have  Ix^en  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady    Some;  yes. 

Mr.  \^VN  Cott.  Dn  you  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Brady    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Have  you  ever? 

Mr.  Brady    I  never  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  any  church  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  am  not  a  memfer  of  any  church.  I  was  raised  as  a 
Presbyterian.    We  have  no  Presbyterian  Church  at  Pocatello,  and 
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my  wife  is  a  memlier  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and  I  attend 
that  church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  .vou  first  take  an  interest  in  politics  in 
Idaho?  * 

Mr.  Brady,  '\^'ell,  I  have  been  taking  more  or  less  interest  for  the 
last  eight  years,  but  no  active  part  in  it. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  No  office,  except  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  the 
Kepiiblican  State  central  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhen  did  you  become  chairman? 

Mr.  Brady.  At  the  last  convention,  held  at  Moscow,  in  August. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Was  that  in  11)04? 

Mr.  Brady.   1904. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVlio  had  the  active  charge  of  the  political  cam- 
paign in  Idaho  for  the  Republicans  in  1904? 

Mr.  Brady.   I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  you  visited  in  what  are  called  the  Mormon 
counties? 

Mr.  Brady.   I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   And  in  the  Gentile  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  Almost  all  of  them;  not  all  of  them.  The  railroad 
facilities  are  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  visit  all  of  the  counties. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  First  calling  attention  to  Bannock  County,  that  you 
have  stated  is  one  of  the  Mormon  counties,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to 
which  has  the  majority  in  that  county.  Mormons  or  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Brady,  (ientiles. 

ilr.  Van  Coit.  But  it  is  called  a  Mormon  county? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  \'an  Cott.  AVhat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  lumiljer  of  Mor- 
mons in  the  Gentile  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  Between  000 — I  am  talking  about  voters  now;  you 
would  have  to  make  calculations  from  that — between  fiOO  and  CoO  in 
the  Gentile  counties. 

^Ir.  A'an  Cott.  How  many  (ientile  voters  are  there  in  what  are 
called  tin*  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  1  should  judge  there  are  40  per  cent  of  Gentile  voters — 
somewhere  near  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  please  ^ive  us  the  number  of  Gentile 
voters,  in  your  opinion,  instead  of  giving  it  in  the  percentage? 

^Ir.  Brady.  The  (ientile  voters? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^'es;  in  the  Mormon  counties. 

Ml*.  Brady.  I  would  put  it  between  5.500  and  COOO.  Let  me  under- 
stand that  question  agam. 

The  (juestion  was  read  by  the  reporter,  as  follows: 

'"  Mr.  Van  Corr.  AVill  you  please  jrive  us  the  number  of  Gentile 
voters,  in  your  opinion,  instead  of  giving  it  in  the  percentage? 

*'  Mr.  Brady.  The  Gentile  voters  ( 

*•  Mr.  Van  Corr.  Yes:  in  the  Mormon  counties. 

"  Mr.  Brady.  T  would  put  it  between  5,500  and  6,000.'- 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  answer? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  answer.  I  want  to  be 
satisfied  in  my  mind.  I  never  had  figured  it  in  that  form  before.  I 
figured  all  those  matters  by  nercentages.  I  should  say  between  eight 
and  ten  thousand  in  the  six  Mormon  counties. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  these  voters,  are  there  included  men  and  women? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes.     The  women  vote  in  Idaho. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  voters  are  there  in  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Bkady.  We  cast  about  72,000  votes  this  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  of  those,  in  your  opinion,  are  Mormon 
voters  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Between  13,000  and  14,000. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  are  familiar  with  what  has  been  called  the 
I^wiston  convention? 

Mr.  Brady.  In  a  general  way.     I  did  not  attend  the  convention. 

Mr.  Van  C(^tt.  And  the  Democratic  platform? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Commencing  after  the  adoption  of  the  Lewiston 
platform,  or  the  Democratic  platform  at  the  Lewiston  convention, 
will  you  run  along  in  chronological  order  and  give  a  general  account 
of  the  campaign  as  it  was  actually  waged,  giving  special  attention  to 
what  was  the  position  of  the  Democratic  party  and  its  speakers  in 
that  campaign  ? 

Ml".  Brady.  I  am  to  understand  you  as  meaning  the  general  manner 
in  which  Ave  conducted  the  campaign  ? 

Mr.  \^AN  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brady.  And  the  opposition  in  the  State  that  we  presumed  we 
had  from  the  Democratic  party  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Yes;  so  as  to  give  a  clear  idea  to  gentlemen  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  Idaho  situation  of  how  Democrats  were  con- 
verted to  liej^ublicanism — how  the  campaign  was  waged. 

Mr.  l^RADY.  The  main  reason  why  Idaho  went  Republican,  I  will 
say  in  a  general  way  before  commencing  a  detailed  explanation,  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  Idaho  believe  in  the  Republican  principles — 
that  is,  the  principle  of  protection,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and 
were  very  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  National  Administration. 

Going  into  detail  as  to  how  I  conducted  the  campaign,  I  will  say 
that  we  held  our  convention  at  Moscow  a  short  time  before  the  Lewis- 
ton  convention  was  held;  in  fact,  only  about  three  days  before,  and 
after  we  adjourned  and  went  home  some  of  our  members  went  down 
and  attended  the  Lewiston  convention.  We,  of  course,  were  very 
much  interested  in  the  course  that  would  be  pursued  by  those  men, 
and  I  had  parties  there  for  the  purpose  of  findmg  out  what  the  policy 
of  the  Democratic  party  was  going  to  be,  so  that  I  would  know  how  to 
meet  the  issues  that  they  would  raise. 

They  had  a  very  heated  discussion,  as  I  am  advised,  and  as  has 
been  testified  to  here  by  men  who  were  present  and  know,  and,  of 
course,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  go  over  that  part  of  it;  but  they 
finally  adopted  the  platform  on  which  they  made  their  campaign. 
At  that  time  I  did  not  know  whether  they  were  going  to  single  out 
this  antipolygamy  plank  or  whether  they  were  going  to  make  a  para- 
mount issue  of  the  sheep  question  or  the  timber  question  or  the  State 
depositary  law,  and  it  took  me  several  days  to  get  my  bearings.  But 
we  soon  cliscovered  that  their  main  issue  in  the  campaign  was  going 
to  be  the  antipolygamy  plank  in  the  platform.  In  fact,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that  when  Senator  Dubois,  who  was  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  the  party  in  Idaho,  went  to  Salt  Lake  and 
made  a  speech  at  the  opening  of  tne  campaign  of  the  American  party. 
He  came  up  from  there,  directly  to  Idaho,  and  the  next  night  made  a 
s— VOL  2—05  M 40 
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speech  in  Boise,  opening  the  campaign  in  Idaho.  We  considered  him 
the  most  prominent  man  in  the  party  in  that  State  at  the  time,  and 
from  the  spoeclies  that  he  made,  copies  of  which  I  had  ixjad,  and  at 
Boise  hud  taken  down  in  shorthand  for  the  purpose  of  using  them 
and  knowing  wliat  h(>  was  going  to  say,  and  by  attending  the  meeting 
in  person  myself  and  hearing  Senator  Dubois's  speech,  I  was  satisfied 
that  the  issues  were  settled — that  we  were  going  to  be  Republicanism 
on  one  side  and  the  antipolygamy  plank,  practically,  and  anti-Mor- 
monism  on  the  other. 

I  then,  of  course,  as  anyone  would  do  in  my  position,  started  out  to 
find  out  the  best  manner  to  get  votes.  That  is  what  I  was  there  for. 
I  instructed  my  men  to  simply  stick  to  party  lines ;  to  ask  the  people 
to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  for  the  rea.son  that  the  Republican 
party  was  the  party  of  progress  and  protection,  and  that  these  things 
were  what  they  wanted  in  our  State.  How  well  we  succeeded  in  con- 
vincing them  that  my  position  was  correct  I  leave  the  returns  to  say. 

The  further  we  got  into  the  campaign  the  more  I  discovered  that 
this  was  developing  into  what  we  called  in  that  country  a  straight 
anti -Mormon  fight.  It  was  not  an  antipolygamy  fight.  It  was 
simply  an  anti-Slormon  fight — arraying  one  class  of  people  against 
another.  Of  course  I  Avas  not  in  Idaho  at  the  time  of  this  early  con- 
test and  (!ontroversy,  and  was  in  a  position  to  look  on  these  matters 
with  probably  more  coolness  than  some  of  the  men  who  had  gone 
through  it;  but  th(»re  certainly  was  during  this  campaign  no  reason 
existing,  that  had  not  existed  since  1894,  why  this  issue  should  be 
brought  up  at  this  time.  The  peojile  generally  were  satisfied  with 
conditions.  The  Mormon  counties  have,  in  all  the  past  years  since 
1896,  drifted  with  the  other  counties  in  politics.  We  have  had  two 
or  three  isms  out  there.  They  went  oif  on  greenbackism,  and  they 
went  off  on  free  silverism,  and  a  good  many  conservative  people  in 
the  State  thought  they  were  going  on  another  kind  of  an  ism, 
whether  it  was  anti-Mormonism  or  not,  and  that  we  had  had  about 
enough  of  it.  The  business  men  and  the  safe  and  sane  people  took 
hold  of  the  matter  and  made  an  aggressive  campaign,  and  made  it  on 
strictly  party  lines  and  partv  issues  on  the  side  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  absolutely  and  wholly  on  the  anti-Mormon  issue  on  the 
side  of  the  Democratic  party. 

In  l>ringing  these  matters  before  the  people,  we  asked  them  the 
question  whether  or  not  Senator  Dubois  was  justified  in  bringing  on 
this  question  at  this  time;  and  the  people,  regardless  of  whetlTer  they 
lived  in  the  Gentile  counties  or  the  Mormon  counties,  gave  their 
answer  in  a  very  decisive  manner.  The  counties  outside  oi  the  Mor- 
mon counties  settled  this  question  absolutely  in  our  State  this  year; 
and  the  Mormon  counties,  while  they  went  with  a  larger  percentage, 
I  will  say,  for  the  ticket  than  some  of  the  other  counties,  yet  they 
were  absolutely  driven  to  it.  Siverything,  in  my  judgment,  that  could 
be  done  w^as  done  by  the  Democratic  leaders  to  throw  away  the  Mormon 
vote  and  make  it  come  to  us.  I,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  was 
perfectly  willing  to  take  all  the  votes  that  were  to  lx>  had.  I  went 
after  them  and  (fid  everything  I  could  do  to  inflame  the  Mormon  people 
against  Mr.  Dubois's  methods;  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  did  not 
succeed  as  well  as  I  anticipated  I  would  in  the  southeastern  counties. 
The  Dubois  ticket  polled  almost  6,000  votes  in  those  six  eastern  comi- 
ties, and  the  Mormons  certainly  demonstrated  their  loyalty  to  their 
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State  and  national  ticket  by  voting  for  Heitfeld  and  Parker  almost 
together.  If  you  will  take  the  vote  in  the  six  southeastern  counties 
on  President,  you  will  find  that  in  the  six  counties  Mr.  Parker  polled 
only  173  votes  behind  Mr.  Heitfeld,  which  is  very  close  together  in 
that  respect. 

I  think  that  in  a  general  way  covers  what  I  was  to  answer  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  we  conducted  the  fight  and  the  lines  on  which 
we  thought  we  had  to  fiffht. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Now,  Mr.  Brady,  a  little  more  in  detail  as  to  how 
you  took  advantage  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Democratic  leaders 
conducted  their  fight  in  bringing  that  to  the  attention  of  the  Mormon 
people  and  of  the  Gentile  voters;  for  instance,  whether  you  circulated 
anv  letters  or  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir;  I  did  that  in  every  instance  I  could. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Tell  us  about  it. 

Mr.  Brady.  In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  say  that  the  testimony  of 
my  Democratic  friends  here  to-day  is  quite  interesting  to  me.  I  did 
not  know  exactly  about  this  feeling  before  the  cam[)aign  or  I  might 
have  used  it  to  advantage.  We  supposed  they  were  just  simply  sulk- 
ing in  their  tents.  Outside  of  Senator  Dubois  and  ex-Senator  Heit- 
feld, there  was  no  prominent  known  Democratic  leader  went  out  and 
took  an  active,  oj^en  interest  in  the  campaign.  We  discovered  that 
it  was  not  the  intention  of  Senator  Dubois  and  his  friends  to  support 
Mr.  Parker ;  that  it  was  their  intention  to  give  the  people  to  under- 
stand that  they  were  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Heit- 
feld. Senator  Dubois,  in  some  very  able  speeches  which  he  made  and 
which  I  had  taken  down  in  shorthand  and  read  over  personally,  never, 
except  on  one  occasion,  and  that  casually,  referred  to  the  national 
ticket.  We  discovered  that  their  theory  was  to  vote  for  Heitfeld 
and  for  Roosevelt.  Heitfeld  and  Roosevelt  was  the  cry,  and  they 
carried  it  out  on  that  line. 

Now,  after  what  has  happened  you  might  not  think  that  among 
these  people  down  east  or  southeast  there  was  a  friendly  feeling 
existing  in  favor  of  Senator  Dubois;  but  the  hardest  task,  or  one  ox 
the  hardest  tasks,  I  had  in  the  campaign  was  to  make  the  Democratic 
Mormons  believe  that  Fred,  as  they  called  the  Senator  familiarly, 
would  say  the  things  alx)ut  them  or  permit  a  man  to  stand  on  the 
platform  and  say  the  things  about  them  that  he  did  say  and  that 
those  other  people  said.     I  have  had  Democratic  Mormons  tell  me 

f>lainly  that  they  did  not  believe  it.  They  thought  it  was  a  Repub- 
ican  trick,  and  that  thev  did  not  believe  that  Senator  Dubois  would 
say  those  things  about  tiiem ;  that  they  had  had  their  troubles  back 
years  ago ;  that  they  had  settled  it  all  up ;  that  he  had  got  the  fran- 
chise back  for  them — at  least,  they  gave  him  that  creoit — and  that 
they  did  not  believe  he  had  done  as  I  said  he  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  you  convince  them? 

Mr.  Brady.  By  taking  documents  to  them ;  by  having  his  speeches 
printed  and  having  Stalker's  speeches  printed  and  circulating  them 
among  the  people.  He  wrote  a  letter — I  think  it  is  here — in  which 
he  closes  by  saying  he  believes  all  Mormons  to  be  criminals,  or  words 
to  that  effect.  I  had  10,000  copies  of  that  letter  printed  and  circu- 
lated it  among  the  Mormon  people. 

Senator  Dubois.  Is  that  the  one  you  had  printed  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  the  original  letter  read, 
I  would  like  to  have  that  read,  to  see  how  it  compares  with  the 
original. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  haven't  got  it,  but  if  you  say  this  is  not  a  true  copy 
I  will  admit  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  this  the  paper  you  circulated  [indicating]  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes;  this  is  the  paper  I  circulated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  this  a  lithographic  copy  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  it  is  a  photographic  copy. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  circulated  until  Gov- 
ernor McConnell  testified  to  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNr;ix)N.  I^t  us  have  the  whole  letter  go  in.  That  is 
the  best  way. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  McComas).  The  letter  will  go  in. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  think  the  letter  is  already  in. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  This  copy  will  go  in  as  circulated. 

Mr.  Tayi.kr.  The  same  letter  went  in  yesterday. 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  a  photographic  copy.  We  had  a  photograph 
made  and  a  })lato  made  fnmi  that  and  printed  from  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Brady,  the  writing  below  Senator  Dubois's 
signature  was  not  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  that  was  from  the  people  that  printed  it,  saying 
that  that  wns  the  best  they  could  do  from  the  copy.  That  was  what 
I  meant  to  scratch  off.  I  had  another  copy  with  me.  but  I  misplaced 
it  somewhere  on  the  train.  That  is  the  copy  that  they  sent  to  me 
from  the  lithographers,  and  their  note  is  down  there  saying  this  is 
the  best  they  can  do  from  the  original  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  arrived  at  the  point  where  vou  stated  that  you 
had  10,000  of  those  circulated.     Where?  .  ' 

Mr.  Brady.  Through  the  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Van  Con*.  Did  you  have  trouble  in  making  the  Democratic 
Mormons  believe  that  this  photographic  copy  was  genuine? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did,  in  some  cases.  Yes,  sir;  they  questioned  tliat, 
but  as  a  general  thing  I  had  it  presented  to  them  by  peojile  in  whom 
they  had  confidence,  and  I  finally  got  it  accepted  as  a  tact.  I  took 
the  position  that  that  was  not  an  attack  on  the  Mormon  Church,  but 
an  attack  on  the  whole  Mormon  people.  It  says  "'  criminals,  as  I 
regard  the  Mormon  people  to  be."*' 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  this  letter  that  you  refer  to  the  same  one  that  is 
dated  October  3,  1004,  and  headed  *'  Spokane,  Wash.,''  and  that 
went  in  with  Mr.  McConnelFs  testimony* 

Mr.  Brady.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  for  I  was  not  here;  but  this 
is  a  copy  of  the  original  letter  that  Mr.  Dubois  wrote  to  Senator 
McConnell. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Wc  waut  that  to  go  in  so  that  it  may  appear 
what  was  circulated. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  It  may  go  in.     It  is  very  short. 

The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"  The  Spokane, 
"  Spokane,  Wash,.  October  3^  1904. 
"  Hon.  W.  J.  McCx:)NNELL,  Mosroic,  Idaho. 

"  My  Dear  Governor  :  I  have  yours  of  September  28,  asking  me  to 
meet  you  in  joint  debate  at  Moscow  on  October  12.  As  you  are  not  a 
candidate  for  any  high  office  and  do  not  hold  any  official  position,  and 
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are  not  now  in  a  position  of  responsibility,  I  can  not  give  up  my  time, 
which  is  valuable,  for  discussion  with  you. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  take  part  in  the  campaign  and  answer 
my  written  arguments  or  my  spoken  arguments.  The  Review  pub- 
lished a  long  article  from  me  about  two  weeks  ago  to  which  I  invito 
your  attention.  I  do  not  intend  any  discourtesy  to  you  in  refusing 
to  debate  with  you,  but  T  hardly  think  I  would  be  justified  in  debat- 
ing with  anyone  unless  they  are  candidates  for  or  now  occupy  posi- 
tions which  call  upon  them  either  to  make  or  to  enforce  laws  against 
criminals,  as  I  regard  the  Mormon  people  to  be. 

"  Sincerely,  yours,  Fred  T.  Dubois." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  circulate  any  other  thing  in  the  Mormon 
counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  circulated  copies  of  speeches  of  Senator  Dubois  and 
of  Stalker  and  some  of  the  addresses  by  Mrs.  White. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  For  instance,  take  Senator  Dubois.  Have  you 
anything  before  you,  any  brief  extract,  that  you  circulated  among 
the  Mormons,  to  call  their  particular  attention  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Br.vdy.  I  marked  the  position  that  he  took  in  the  Lewiston 
convention  about  the  people  being  honest  and  straightforward.  T 
have  got  it  here. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  that  is  one  part. 

Mr.  Brady.  Then  I  marked  other  parts  through.  I  would  score 
them  where  I  wanted  them  to  see  them  and  call  their  attention  spe- 
cially to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  anything  about  Stalker — anything  that  he 
said  that  you  circulated? 

Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Stalker  made  a  very  strong  speech  against  the 
Mormons — the  Mormon  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  substance  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  substance,  in  general,  and  especially  he  charged 
in  his  speeches  that  the  children  down  in  the  southeastern  counties 
had  been  tied  to  a  whipping  post  and  whipped  into  insensibility.  I 
knew  that  anybody  that  lived  in  the  southeastern  counties  knew  that 
that  was  absolutely  false,  and  I  circulated  his  speech  and  called 
special  attention  to  that  part  of  it.  That  inflamed  the  Gentiles  as 
well  as  the  Mormons,  for  the  reason  that  the  Gentiles  thought  it  was 
a  reflection  on  them  to  think  that  they  would  permit  anything  of  that 
kind  to  exist. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  extensively  did  you  circulate  that? 

Mr.  Brady.  T  had  10,000  copies  of  that  circulated.  The  articles 
referred  to  are  as  follows : 

SPEECH    ^rADE  BY   HON.   FRED  T.  DUBOIS  AT  BOISE,   IDAHO,  SEPTEMBER   15, 

1904. 

•*  Ladies  and  gentlemen :  T  am  always  plea^ted  to  address  an  audi- 
ence in  Boise,  and  I  think  that  at  least  once  in  two  years,  for  eighteen 
years,  I  have  discussed  with  vou  and  with  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Idaho  public  questions,  and  t  do  not  recall  a  time  when  I  have  ever 
advised  the  people  to  do  anything  which  T  myself,  at  least,  did  not 
believe  it  to  be  for  their  best  advantage.  I  have  stood  in  the  clear 
light  of  public  life  for  twenty-two  years  in  this  Territory  and  State; 
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you  know  every  i)ublic  act  of  mine,  and  looking  back  over  the  past 
with  me,  you  older  men,  and  you  older  women,  I  think  you  will  not 
recall  one  instance  where  I  have  advised  you  to  do  anything  which 
was  not  for  your  advantage,  at  least  in  my  judgment. 

"■  Now,  T  wish  to  read  to  you  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  platform 
adopted  at  Lewiston — the  one  over  which  there  is  some  controversy 
[reading] :  '  Wc  demand  the  extermination  of  polygamy  and  un- 
lawful cx)hal>itation  within  the  State  of  Idaho,  and  complete  sepai'a- 
tion  of  church  and  state  in  political  affairs/  If  there  is  anyone  here 
that  does  not  indorse  that  T  will  be  very  glad  for  them  to  raise  their 
hand.  What  is  there  in  that  declaration  that  any  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, anyone  worthy  of  the  name  of  American  citizen,  can  object  to^ 
That  is  all  there  is  of  it.  Is  there  an  attack  on  any  church  tliere? 
If  so,  that  chuixh  ought  to  be  attacked.  If  any  church  will  not  sub- 
.scribe  to  that  it  ought  to  be  attacked.  I  wish  you  could  have  been 
v\ith  me  last  night  in  Salt  Tiake  City,  where  a  tremendous  audience 
was  assembled,  composed  of  the  very  best  manhood  and  womanhood 
of  that  State.  There  they  were,  surrounded  by  this  tremendous  power 
of  the  Mormon  Church,  mei»ting  to  insist  that  this  church  should  not 
dominate  the  j)()litical  alFairs  of  that  State.  T  said  to  them  last 
night :  '  I  bow  to  you:  I  take  off  my  hat  to  you  for  your  splendid 
courage.  \o\\  are  surrounded  by  this  mighty  power,  you  are  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  yet  you  come  here  in  the  open  to  i)rote,st  and 
fienounce  what  no  American  citizen  would  submit  to."  I  said  to  theui 
last  night,  also,  that  in  Idaho  we  were  more  fortunately  situated, 
that  here  \v(»  had  four  (Jentile  votes  to  one  Mormon  vote,  and  what  a 
shame  it  would  In;  to  us  if  with  thai  power  we  turned  this  State  over 
to  the  Mormon  hierarchy.  O  men,  ()  women,  of  Idaho,  you  are 
not  going  to  do  it,  you  are  not  going  to  be  misled  by  scmiecmc  who 
.says:  'This  is  politics.  Simply  a  iHay  of  politics^'  Well,  if  it  is 
politics,  I  will  take  our  side  of  the  political  proposition,  anybodv  else 
<an  take  the  Mormon  side.  If  they  will  reduce  it  to  a  political 
proposition,  and  not  get  on  the  high  ground  of  American  citizenship, 
T  will  take  the  j)olitics  I  am  advocating  as  against  the  politics  the 
Mormon  hierarchy  is  advocating. 

"  Now,  this  present  controversy  is  not  of  our  making;  we  have  not 
forcc^d  this  light :  thi>  tight  has  been  forced  on  us.  It  might  be  inter- 
esting for  some  wlio  have  come  into  the  State  in  recent  years  to  re- 
view history  a  little.  AVhen  the  Edmunds  law  wajj  passed  in  1882 
polygamy  was  openly  and  flagrantly  tonight  and  j)ractieed  all 
throughout  southea>tern  Iilaho:  the  domination  of  the  Mormon 
Church  in  political  affairs  was  final  and  op(»n.  An  illustration  came 
in  that  southeast<*rn  s(M'tion  which  caused  the  fornuition  of  the  anti- 
Mormon  party  (hat  led  iinally  to  the  manifesto  of  the  Mormon 
Church.  What  are  now  Bannock,  Bingham,  an<l  Fremont  counties 
w^as  then  Oneida  County,  which  extended  from  the  Utah  line  to 
Montami  and  compriMnl  at  that  time  one-sixth  of  the  ix)pulatiou  of 
Idaho.  I  went  down  there  to  attend  a  Democratic  convention — so 
called.  The  Mormons  of  those  days  w(»re  all  DemocTats,  and  there 
was  not  a  single  Republican  Aformon  in  Idaho  Territory;  every  one 
was  a  Democrat.  I  went  on  to  l(K)k  at  this  Democratic  convention, 
and  a  Mr.  Kix,  who  was  a  Mormon  bishop  of  that  county  and  had 
been  in  that  country  onlv  about  thive  weeks,  presided  over  its  delibera- 
tions.     There  were*^  35  ilormon  delegates  and  7  Gentile  delegates  in 
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the  convention.  Rix  did  not  even  know  the  names  of  his  neighbors. 
He  had  a  list  of  dKcers  in  his  pocket  which  he  had  gotten  from  the 
authorities  in  Salt  Lake.  He  pulled  them  out  of  his  pocket  and  read 
off,  '  I  will  nominate  so  and  so  for  sheriff.'  He  would  get  35  votes 
and  the  opposine;  nominee  Avould  get  7.  '  I  will  nominate  so  and  so 
for  assessor.-  lie  would  get  35  votes  and  the  other  nominee  would 
get  7,  and  so  on  down  the  entire  line. 

'•  The  s(»ven  Gentile  Democrats  left  the  convention,  organized  with 
us.  parsed  the  test  oath,  disfranchised  the  Monnons,  and  freed  the 
Territory  of  Idaho  from  them.  That  fi^ht  was  intense  and  bitter. 
I  hoped  I  never  would  be  engaged  in  one  like  it  again.  It  continued 
with  stubbornness  for  ten  years.  We  had  a  constitutional  convention 
in  Idaho,  where  we  adopted  our  present  magnificent  constitution; 
and  we  put  in  our  constitution  our  test  oath,  which  provides  that  no 
one  who  l)elongs  to  an  organization  that  teaches  or  practices  polyg- 
amy or  which  puts  the  ecclesiastical  above  the  civil  law  shall  hold 
ofTico.  That  was  our  fight  in  early  days.  There  were  but  few  votes 
against  that  provision,  and  when  it  was  ratified  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  there  were  no  votes  to  speak  of  against  the  provision. 

''  Tlie  day  that  I  was  honored  by  being  sent  to  Washington  as  Dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  upon  reelection  I  took  my  constitution  to 
Washington  with  me.  There  was  a  bitter  fight  over  the  test  oath  in 
our  constitution  and  in  that  contest  the  ^Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  declared  that  our  constitution  was  rififht  and  that  if  the  people 
here  believed  it  Avas  necessary  to  disfranchise  those  men  and  women 
for  violati(m  of  the  laws  of  the  State,  it  was  our  duty  to  do  so.  A 
great  hiany  came  to  me  and  wanted  that  portion  of  our  constitution 
eliminated.  I  said  to  them  then,  and  I  have  not  changed  my  opinion 
one  lut  in  these  twenty-two  years — I  said  to  them:  *  You  can  keep  us 
out  of  the  Union  as  long  as  you  see  fit.  It  is  a  privilege  of  Congress 
to  admit  Territories  when  they  wish.  You  do  not  have  to  admit  us. 
AVe  can  not  compel  you  to  give  us  statehood,  but  you  can  not  bring 
us  into  the  Union  of  States  for  aconsiderationour  people  do  not  make 
and  which  they  do  not  ratify.  We  will  go  into  the  Union  of  States 
with  that  test  oath  in  our  ccmstitution,  or  we  will  stay  out  of  the 
Union  of  States.-  We  were  admitted  with  it.  The  fight  continued 
in  Utah  and  here  until  finally  the  first  president  of  the  Mormon 
Church  issued  their  manifesto  to  the  world,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  that  they  would  give  up  polygamy  and  church  du^tation 
in  political  affaii's.  They  signed  their  names  to  it.  It  was  ratified 
twice  in  their  joint  conferences  with  10,000  Mormons  assembled. 
These  10,000  Mormons  twice  in  general  conference  sustained  their 
manifesto  by  uplifting  hands.  This  was  at  the  end  of  this  bitter 
fight  of  ten  years.  No  one  can  undei*stand  the  sigh  of  relief  of  each 
of  us  who  had  been  engaged  in  that  fight  wiien  the  manifesto  was 
published.  The  fight  was  over.  It  was  ended,  and  we  w^ere  all  to  be 
American  citizens.  We  were  all  to  be  united  in  building  up  this 
magnificent  country'  of  ours.  We  took  the  Mormons  by  the  hand 
and  said  to  them:  '  Come:  it  is  over,  and  now  we  will  all  live  within 
the  laws.' 

"  I  was  the  first  one  to  send  word  in  a  written  communication  from 
Washington  to  the  Republican  State  committee  and  to  the  Repub- 
lication papers :  '  We  must  restore  franchise  to  the  Mormons.  The 
fight  is  over.    They  will  live  within  the  law^,  as  president  and  people 
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have  stated  so.  Now  let  us  be  brothers  together,  repeal  the  law, 
restore  the  franchise  to  them,  and  put  all  on  an  equality.'  I  was 
criticised  more  severely  for  that  than  I  am  now — than  for  making 
the  contention  that  I  am  now  jnaking.  I  Avas  right  for  insisting  that 
their  franchise  l)e  restored  to  them,  and  afterwards,  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  when  the  admission  of  Utiih  was  being  considered, 
and  I  was  Republican  Senator,  the  old  Eastern  Senators  who  had 
been  making  the  fight  on  the  Mormons  came  to  me  and  said:  '  You 
have  been  through  all  this  question — can  thev  be  trusted?  '  I  said: 
'I  2)ledge  my  raith;  I  have  lived  among  these  people,  they  have 
issued  this  manifesto,  and  I  pledge  my  faith  they  will  be  fionest.' 
They  were  admitted.  One  by  one,  insidiously,  every  law  at  Wash- 
ington was  repealed;  one  by  one,  insidiously,  every  law  in  Idaho 
was  repealed,  until  to-dav  in  Idaho  you  have  no  provision  to  punish 
polygamy  or  unlawful  coliabitation. 

*'And  when  this  had  been  done,  quietly,  they  started  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Idaho  State  as  they  had  possession  of  Idaho  Territory.  I 
say  we  have  not  brought  on  this  contest;  the  Mormon  hierarchy  has 
brought  it  on,  not  the  Mormon  people.  The  Mormon  people  were  hon- 
est when  th(\v  held  up  their  hands  and  sustained  that  manifesto;  the 
Mormon  peo])le  are  hone^st  now  in  washing  their  leaders  to  obey  the 
solemn  compact  and  pledges  made  the  Government  on  their  honor, 
and  in  securing  amnesty  they  pledged  themselves  to  refrain  from 
polygamous  living  and  to  keep  their  hands  out  of  politics.  I  saj 
that  most  of  the  Mormon  people  now"  want  to  keep  their  compact ;  it 
is  the  rulers  and  their  influence  we  are  fighting,  tor  womanhood  and 
manhood. 

''  Two  years  ago,  not  to  go  back  any  farther,  during  our  campaign, 
a  polygamous  apostle,  John  Henry  Smith,  went  into  the  southeastern 
Idaho  and  told  the  Mormon  people  how  to  vote,  told  them  under 
direction  of  their  apostolic  authority,  not  speaking  in  public  as  I  am 
speakiiJir  now.  I  recall  the  circumstances  very  well;  I  was  in  that 
section  of  the  country  campaigning  when  the  apostle^s  came  and  had 
headquarters  here.  A\lien  it  was  understood  what  these  apostles 
wen*  doing,  Mr.  Fischer  and  Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  other  people  were 
very  much  (»xercised.  and  Mr.  Daniels  sent  Mr.  W.  J.  D'Arcy,  one  of 
the  pro})rietors  of  the  Evening  Capital  News,  to  Salt  Lake  City  to 
protest  lo  Josei)h  F.  Smith,  i)resident  of  the  church,  against  this 
interfcn»nce.  and  demand  him  to  take  these  apostles  out  of  southeast- 
ern Idaho.  I  was  making  a  speech  at  Malad  when  Mr.  DWrcy  came 
through.  He  did  not  know  who  I  was.  He  was  on  his  way  "to  Salt 
Lake  City.  After  my  sj)eech  Mr.  D'Arcy  came  to  me  and  told  me 
his  missicm.  He  said :  '  I  am  going  to  Salt  Lake  to  protest,  not  only 
a*?  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  committee,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
Evening  Capital  News,  the  leading  Democratic  pa|>er  of  the  State.* 
Mr.  D'Arcy,  myself.  David  Ij.  Evans,  and  I^)renzo  Evans,  two  Demo- 
cratic Mormon  leaders,  and  a  number  of  other  prominent  Mormons 
met  and  consulted  as  to  what  Mr.  D'Arcy  should  do,  what  would  be 
the  best  method  of  procedure. 

"  We  all  agreed  that  Mr.  D'Arcy  should  go  to  Salt  Lake  City  and 
enter  a  protest  against  the  interference  of  the  apostles  in  this  contest 
Mr.  D'Arcy  went  down  to  Salt  Lake  City,  had  an  interview  with 
Joseph  F.  Smith,  and  demanded  that  he  take  these  apostles  out  of 
Idaho  and  quit  interfering.    He  said  to  him,  so  Mr.  D'Arcy  after- 
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wards  told  me,  '  If  you  persist  in  dominating  the  politics  of  Idaho 
from  Utah,  we  will  disfranchise  you.'  After  that  the  last  legislature 
elected  Mr.  John  Henry  Smith.  This  same  polygamous  apostle  came 
to  Boise  and  surreptitiously  secured  the  passage  of  a  law  to  take  the 
test  oath  out  of  our  constitution.  I  appeal  to  all  of  you  who  are  here, 
who  have  come  into  the  State  within  tne  past  ten  years,  if  you  knew 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  test  oath  in  our  constitution.  I  know 
you  did  not,  it  was  not  bothering  anyone,  the  laws  to  carry  it  into 
effect  had  been  repealed ;  it  was  not  doing  anyone  any  harm,  but  they 
wanted  it  out. 

"  I  had  the  honor  of  writing  a  letter  to  the  State  central  committee 
prot^isting  against  this  constitutional  amendment,  and  when  the  Mor- 
mon attorney -general,  now  Mr.  Bagley,  I  will  not  sav  'polygamous 
atttorney-general,'  I  say  '  Mormon  attorney -general,  discovered,  I 
understand  through  the  advice  of  a  very  distinguished  attorney,  that 
the  provision  calling  for  a  constitutional  cohvention  had  been  improp- 
erly passed  they  were  cx)wered. 

"  The  Mormon  people  of  the  State  were  informed  they  intended  to 
undertake  to  amend  our  constitution  by  taking  the  test  oath  out  of  it, 
in  which  they  were  arrested  and  were  afraid  to  face  the  issue.  If  the 
law  was  properly  passed  and  they  had  the  courage,  they  were  coming 
out  and  submit  to  the  people  this  fall  whether  to  change  our  statutes. 

"  That  law  is  as  good  as  any  on  our  statute  books;  it  was  a  subter- 
fuge and  they  were  afraid  to  face  it  when  the  people  found  out  what 
thev  were  trying  to  do.  They  are  the  ones  who  made  the  compact 
in  Idaho;  they  are  going  back,  and  have  gone  back,  to  their  old 
methods. 

"  In  Utah  they  elected  Reed  Smoot,  apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church, 
to  be  Senator  of  the  United  States.  1  happened  to  be  a  member  or 
the  committee  on  privileges  and  a  protest  was  entered  against  the  seat- 
ing of  Mr.  Smoot. 

'*An  investiijation  began,  before  which  I  confess  to  you  I  did  not 
havo  any  idea  that  conditions  wore  so  bad,  until  that  investigation  re- 
vealed th(Mn.  We  examined  nobody  excepting  high  officials  of  the 
Mormon  Churc'h.  The  president  of  the  Mormon  Church  testified  be- 
fore the  conunittei^  that  he  had  five  wives  and  forty-two  children; 
that  he  liacl  horn  to  liim  thirteen  children  since  the  manifesto,  which 
he  himself  signed.  lie  said  he  was  violating  not  only  the  laws  of 
God,  but  the  laws  of  man.  In  answer  to  the  question:  '  Did  you  not 
say  positively  that  you  are  leading  a  polygamous  life?'  He  said: 
'  I  did.'  And  then  said :  '  Whnt  are  you  gofng  to  do  about  it?'  He 
did  not  say  it  in  those  words,  but  said:  *  We  have  statehood  now  in 
ITtah :  we  control  the  courts,  the  juries,  and  the  sheriffs,  and  elect  the 
officers.  T  will  take  chances  with  my  people;  they  are  in  sympathy 
with  me.  I  will  continue  to  pi'^ctice  these  things,  and  your  Govern- 
ment can  not  interfere  with  u?.' 

''  Mr.  Lyman,  who  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  church,  is  living 
in  opcMi  polygamy.  I  say  that  he  will  be  the  next  president  of  the 
church  because  the  president  of  the  twelve  apostles  succeeds  to  the 
presidency  of  the  church  whenever  there  is  a  vacancy,  and  the  next 
apostle  succeeds  to  him,  going  up  by  succession.  For  the  next  fifty 
years,  according  to  their  unwritten  law,  there  will  be  a  polygamist 
at  the  head  of  tne  Mormon  Church. 

"  They  published  broadcast,  swore  before  the  committee  that  no 
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new  polygamous  marriages  were  being  celebrated.  We  proved  under 
oath  by  these  head  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church  that  three  apostles 
out  of  the  twelve  had  taken  plural  wives  since  the  manifesto.  In 
addition  to  that,  two  other  apostles  have  married  Mormons  into 
polvgamy  since  the  issuance  or  the  manifesto,  in  which  they  gave 
their  solemn  pledge  that  this  practice  would  cease,  and  yet  they  say 
that  tluTe  are  no  new  i)lural  marriages.  There  are  five  apostles  out 
of  twelve  on  their  own  sworn  testimony  living  in  polygamy.  What 
do  vou  think  the  rank  and  file  are  f^oing  to  do?  Is  that  an  example 
to  deter  other  Mormons  from  entering  into  polygamy? 

'*  To  g(  t  down  to  the  investigation  as  to  their  dictation  in  politics, 
Joseph  Smith  was  asked  the  question  whether  Mr.  Smoot  had  to  get 
his  consent  before  he  could  be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate  and  he  said  yes.  *  Did  vou  give  your  consent  to  Mr.  Smoot 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate?'  '  I  did.  He  asked 
me  to  do  it  and  I  <lid.'  '  Did  you  give  your  consent  to  anvone  else 
to  be  a  candidate  for  the  United' States  Senate?'  '  I  did  not.^  '  Then 
you  gave  your  consent  to  man  of  one  party  to  be  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate,  but  you  did  not  give  your  consent  to  any  other 
party  r     *  No;    1  gave  my  consent  to  Keed  k^moot.' 

**  That,  of  course,  was  an  order  to  elect  Reed  Smoot  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  there  was  no  candidate  against  him  in  any  other 
party,  and  Keed  Smoot  is  Senator  of  the  >lormon  Church  and  not 
your  Senator,  not  Senator  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  nor  a 
Senator  of  the  peoj^le  of  the  State  of  Utah. 

"These  are  the  conditions  which  they  have  forced  upon  us;  they 
have  nuule  the  disclosure  of  these  facts  absolutely  necessary.  They 
hav(»  forced  us  in  this  State  to  declare  that  Idaho  shall  be  for  Amer- 
ican citizens  and  shall  not  l)e  ruled  bv  a  hierarchy  from  Salt  Ijake 
City.  ^       ^ 

*•  The  j)eople  of  this  State  have  it  for  themselves  to  decide,  whether 
th(\v  will  ^end  the  word  out  to  the  good  women  of  the  East,  and  the 
good  wwu  of  the  East,  who  are  very  much  interested  in  this  question, 
whether  here  iji  Idaho,  where  these  foul  conditions  exist,  we  condone 
or  condemn  it. 

"  We  will  send  word  to  them  whether  we  will  help  to  rid  the  coun- 
try of  this  hierarchical  rule,  of  this  polygamous  practice,  or  whether 
we  will  condone  these  actions. 

*'  It  is  different  in  Utah,  where  they  nnist  dej^end  entirelv  on  outside 
influence.  Here  in  I(hdio  it  is  by  ourselves,  and  no  trivial  political 
considerations  can  weigh  in  our  opinions  as  against  the  higher  ty[X]i  of 
zVmerican  citizenship  we  should  preserve  in  this  State  of  Idaho.*  The 
contest  at  the  present  time  is  being  watched  now  in  Utah  as  well  as 
here.  It  is  a  contest  against  this  power  of  the  Mormon  leaders;  it 
is  an  effort  to  shake  olT  this  power  which  they  exercise  over  their 
followers. 

"  Vou  will  wonder,  perhaps,  why  their  followers  themselves  can 
not  shake  them  off.  It  is  plain  enough.  They  have  been  born  and 
brought  up  in  those  communities;  they  are  surrounded  by  this  influ- 
ence; they  have  their  natural  relirrious  prejudices  to  overcome,  and 
they  know  that  if  they  do  not  obey  the  orders  of  the«e  apostolic 
autliorities  they  are  unchurched,  or,  as  President  Smith  himself  put 
it,  ''  Uiey  uncliurch  theuLselves.''  Avenues  in  society  and  business 
which  are  open  to  them  as  Mormons  are  closed  otherwise,  so  that  it  is 
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ulniost  impossible  for  theso  ilorinons  to  rebel  against  this  authority; 
but  I  know  from  conversation-  that  I  have  had  with  a  great  many  of 
them  that  they  wish  us  godspeed  in  this  fight  to  keep  this  State 
Ameri(»an. 
''  I  thank  you  very  much." 

SPKKCH  iiV  STALKER UK  1>  A  (  IIII.I)  OF  POLYCiAMOl'S  MARRIAGE — DIS- 
CI SSES  MORMON  Ql  ESTIOX  AND  RECITES  PRACTICES  OF  CIURCII  IN  SUP- 
PORT OF  CONTENTION   MADE  HY  SENA1X)R  DUBOIS. 

[From  the  LewiBton  Momingr  Tribune  of  Monday,  October  10,  IWH.] 

AA'^illiam  Hyde  Stalker,  of  B(»iM».  who  is  touring  the  State  with 
Senator  Dubois  and  deliveriiig  anti-Mormon  speeches,  is  a  chihl  of  a 
])olygamoiis  marriage,  his  fathi*r  having  three  wives  and  twenty-eight 
children.  Mr.  Stalker's  sj)eeche>  are  therefore  attracting  nnich  atten- 
tion.    In  his  address  at  the  court  house  Saturday  night,  he  said: 

'*  I  have  been  denominattnl  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  '  a 
vagabond  *  because*  I  have  the  teuicrity  to  pivsent  before  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Idaho  uiy  coiivi(tit)n>  on  a  question  which,  more  than 
auy  other,  demands  the  attt'Utinu  of  the  good  men  and  women  of  this 
State.  As  Senator  I)uboi>  li;t>  -aid.  I  am  doing  this  purely  of  my 
own  responsii)ility.  I  am  neglecting  my  business  in  doing  this  work. 
and  I  am  not  receiving  on<'  cent  a-*  a  consideration. 

*'  In  starting  out  I  want  to  explain  to  you  that  I  am  a  Republican. 
I  have  always  been  a  Republiran.  For  the  past  ten  years  I  have  taken 
part  in  the  [wlitics  of  Oregon,  county  and  State,  and  in  my  humble 
way  I  have  done*  all  that  I  could  to  further  the  cause  of  the  Repub- 
licans. I  nu)ved  to  Boise.  Idaho,  in  Febriuiry  of  the  present  year, 
and  when  I  became  settled  the' preliminaries  of  th(»  political  campaign 
were  being  discussed.  Among  the  questions  that  came  tip  was  this 
Mormon  question,  and  I  In^lieved  at  that  time  that  the  Republican 
party  would  incorporate  a  ]>lank  in  its  platform  similar  to  the  one 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  i)arty.  I  knew  then,  as  I  know  now,  that 
owing  to  the  d(»velopments  of  the  past  year  and  a  half,  and  my  own 
experience  during  the  past  twenty  years,  that  this  ouestion  is  the  para- 
mount issue  of  this  campaign.  I  was  born  in  soutlieastern  Idaho  and 
raised  among  the  Mormon  people:  in  fact,  my  people  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Mormon  Church.  As  you  have  doubtless  read  in  the 
papers,  I  am  the  son  of  a  |)olygamoiis  uiarriage.  I  am  going  to  at- 
temj)t  to  prove  to  you  to-night  that  polygamv  is  the  essential  element 
of  Mormonism :  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  ^Mormon  system.  I  have 
with  me  their  book  of  the  faith,  known  as  the  doctrine  of  the  cove- 
nants, a  book  which  contains  the  proph(»sies  of  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  the 
prophet.  Of  all  the  characters  of  the  Mormon  C-hurch,  Joseph  Smith 
s  supreme.  The  Mormon  people  believe  and  Joseph  Smith  claims 
that  his  utterances  were  of  divine  origin,  and  inspirecl  by  GckI.  I  will 
read  a  portion  of  the  revelation  of  Joseph  Smith  bearing  on  eternity  of 
marriage,  including  the  plurality  of  wives,  ^iven  through  Joseph,  the 
prophet,  in  Xauvoo,  111.,  July  12,  1843.     It  is  as  follows: 

**  *  Verily,  thus  sayeth  the  I/ord  unto  you  my  servant,  Joseph,  that 
inasmuch  as  you  have  inquired  of  My  hand  to  know  and  understand 
wherein  I?  the  I^ord,  justified  my  servants,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  as  also  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon,  my  servants,  as  touching 
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the  j)iinciple  and  doctrine  of  their  havinor  many  wives  and  concubines. 
For  behold,  I  reveal  nnto  you  a  new  and  everlasting  covenant,  and  if 
ye  al>id(»  not  thnt  covenant,  then  ye  are  damned,  for  no  one  can  reject 
this  covenant  and  be  j)erinitted  to  enter  into  My  glory.' 

'•  You  will  notice,  and  I  want  you  to  bear  in  mind  carefully  these 
two  words,  'new'  and  'everlasting;'  and  also  I  would  like  to  have 
you  note  the  statement  th(Te  '  and  if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then 
are  ye  damned.'  T  say  to  you.  my  friends,  that  you  are  damned  if  you 
do  and  you  are  damned  if  you  don't.  To  quote  further,  l>efore  mak- 
ing: the  next  quotation,  I  want  to  make  an  explanation.  Joseph 
Smith  had  a  wife,  whose  name  was  Emma  Smith.  She  was  a  woman 
of  spirit,  she  had  a  mind  of  her  own,  and  there  were  some  things 
which  Jose))h  did  which  did  not  meet  with  her  approval.  He  had 
been  i)racticing  the  doctrine  of  the  plurality  of  wives  even  before  the 
doctrine  was  pronuilgated  by  himself,  and  Emma  Smith  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  fact.  She  had  told  him  that  she  would  leave  him 
if  he  persisted  in  the  polygamous  relation,  and  it  took  a  revelation 
from  God  to  change  her  mind. 

"  Xote  the  following  from  the  same  revelation:  '  Verily  I  say  unto 
you,  a  conmiandment  I  give  unto  my  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  your 
wife,  whom  I  have  given  unto  you  that  she  stay  herself.'  AATiat 
do  you  think  of  that?  Don't  you  think  that  that  is  rather  a  mean 
advantage  to  call  upon  the  Almighty  to  silence  a  woman?  But  let 
us  quote  further:  'And  let  mine  handmaid,  Emma  Smith,  receive  all 
those  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are  vir- 
tuous and  pure  before  me.'  You  will  notice  that  the  Ijord  commands 
Emma  Smith  to  put  up  with  Joseph  in  the  polygamous  relation,  and 
to  go  on  with  the  quotation :  'And  I  command  mine  handmaid,  Emma 
Smith,  to  abide  and  cleave  unto  my  servant  Joseph  and  to  none  else, 
but  if  she  will  not  abide  this  commandment  she  shall  be  destroyed, 
saith  the  T^rd.  for  T  am  the  Lord  thy  God  and  will  destroy  her  if 
she  abides  not  in  my  law.'  Do  you  understand  the  significance  of  the 
word  '  destroy '  as  it  is  used  in  this  text  ?  If  you  read  a  statement 
like  that  frcmi  the  Bible,  you  would  understand  that  the  langua^  had 
reference  to  another  world,  but  it  does  not  mean  destruction  in 
another  world.  It  means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  Emma  Smith  so 
understood  it.  AMien  that  revelation  was  promulgated  it  was 
accepted  by  the  Mormon  people,  the  followers  of  Joseph,  and  the 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  Enmia  Smith  and  she  was  com- 
pelled to  abide  this  law.  Her  spirit  was  broken  and  her  womanhood 
destroyed. 

"  Hundreds  of  women  in  Utah  and  southeastern  Idaho  to-day  are 
laboring  under  the  same  difficulty.  They  detest  polygnmy.  many  of 
them,  but  there  is  the  written  word,  the  spoken  word  of  God.  There 
is  no  escape;  the  words  of  the  Tjord  are  mighty  and  righteous  alto- 
gether. This  bas(»ly  materialistic  philosophy  is  given  the  stamp  of 
divine  approval,  and  thes<^  poor,  long-suffering  women  acquiesce 
because  it  is  the  will  of  God.  Let  me  quote  a  little  further  from  the 
same  revelation:  'And  again,  as  pertaining  to  the  law  of  priesthood, 
if  any  man  espouse  a  virgin  and  desires  to  espouse  another,  and  the 
first  give  her  consent,  and  if  he  espouse  the  second  and  thev  are  vir- 
gins and  have  vowed  to  no  other  man.  then  is  he  justified.'  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  clause  •  and  the  first  give  her  consent.' 
Joseph  F.  Smith  was  asked  in  the  Reed  Snioot  investigation,  '  Sup- 
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post*  that  the  first  does  not  give  her  consent?*  'Then,'  replied 
Joseph. '  if  the  first  does  not  give  her  consent,  he  is  justified  in  taking 
the  second  anyhow.'  What  do  you  think  of  that  kind  of  consent?  I 
tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a  woman  under  this  system  has 
no  voice  in  matters  tliat  concern  her  own  happiness  and  welfare.  A 
woman  is  a  nonentity  under  this  system.  We  in  north  Idaho  regard 
women  as  the  embodiment  of  virtue.  We  look  to  her  for  the  enno- 
bling and  refining  element  in  our  social  condition.  AYe  regard  her 
as  equal  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Her  consent  is  required  before 
we  attempt  to  do  anything  of  any  importance;  not  so  under  the  Mor- 
mon system. 

"  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  one  more  paragraph  taken  from 
the  same  revelation  and  then  I  am  through  with  this.  It  is  this: 
*An(l  if  a  man  have  ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  this  law  he  can  not 
commit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him  and  thev  are  given  unto  him, 
therefore  is  he  justified."  AA'hat  do  you  think  of  this?  This  is  taken 
from  the  doctrine  and  covenants,  edition  of  1008,  and  there  is  no 
ref(»renct',  either  by  footnote  or  on  the  title  page  or  by  addenda  or 
otherwise,  any  reference  to  the  counter  revelation  of  Wilford  Wood- 
rutr,  given  in  1890.  This  revelation  of  Wilford  Woodruff  was  in 
answer  to  the  earnest  supplication  of  this  gentleman:  'What,  O 
Ijord,  sliall  we  do  to  stop  this  terrible  persi»cution  of  the  enemies  of 
Thy  i)eoi)le? '  The  Lord  answered  Mr.  AVoodruff,  and  told  him  in 
effect  that  He,  the  God  of  the  Mormons,  is  not  big  enough  to  whip 
l;ncle  Sam,  and  that  they  had  l)etter  cease  the  practice  of  polygamy. 
This  revelation  was  embodied  in  a  manifesto  given  to  the  United 
States  (iovernment,  as  referred  to  by  Senator  Dubois.  The  Mormon 
people,  through  their  leaders,  never  had  any  intention  of  living  up 
to  this  supposed  revelation  of  Wilford  Woodruff.  It  was  a  trick  to 
deceive  the  (iovernment  and  to  accomplish  the  thing  that  they  de- 
sired more  than  anything  else,  namely,  statehood  for  Utah.  This 
they  accomplished. 

''  There  is  another  tenet  of  the  church  which  I  w^ish  to  call  your 
attention  to  and  which  is  almost  of  equal  import^ince  with  the  one 
that  I  have  just  cited.  It  beai's  upon  the  question  of  finances.  The 
heading  of  this  revelation  is  as  follows:  'Revelation  given  through 
Joseph,  the  prophet,  at  Far  West,  Missouri,  July  8,  1838,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  "  O  Lord,  show  unto  Thv  servant  how  much  Thou 
nnjuirest  of  the  properties  of  the  people  for  a  tithing,"  and  the  text 
is  as  follows:  "  Verily,  thus  saith  tlie  Lord,  I  require  all  their  surplus 
properties  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of  my  Church  of 
Zion  for  the  building  of  my  house  and  for  the  laying  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Zion  and  for  the  priesthood  and  for  the  debts  of  the  presi- 
dencv  of  My  church."  '     More  particularly  the  latter. 

'*  f)id  you  ever  hear  in  all  of  your  experience  of  such  audacity  as 
tliis  ?  I  require  all  the  surplus  property  of  the  people  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  my  bishops,  and  it  is  done.  There  is  no  tenet  of  the 
church  that  is  enforced  with  such  relent lessness  as  this  one.  The 
result  is  that  as  near  as  may  be  estimated  there  is  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  church  over  $2,000,000  per  annum.  Of  course  the 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Zion  is  not  required  to  account  to  anyone  for 
the  disposition  of  this  enormous  fund,  and  the  world  is  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  the  enormity  of  the  graft.  Sufficient  to  say,  there  are  no 
w(»ahhy  men  among  the  laymen. 
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*•  A  mairs  advanceinent  in  this  world,  as  well  as  his  happiness  in  the 
next,  depend  entirely  npon  his  snbserviency  to  the  will  ox  the  church. 
Xow.  I  am  ^oing  to  show  you  how  this  tenet  and  the  previous  one 
that  I  referred  to  a  moment  am)  bearing  on  the  question  of  polygamy, 
constitute  the  foundation  of  the  sy?^tem.  The  converts  to  this  system 
are  recruited  from  the  i)0()r  and  oppressed  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
A  missionary  g<K»s  to  some  Kuropean  country,  and  of  course  he  says 
nothing  to  the  people  about  polygamy.  He  tells  them  that  Utah  is 
a  land  of  plenty  and  that  Zion  is  a  refuge  designed  for  them.  They 
are  induced  to  leave  their  native  land  and  come  to  ITtah.  Of  course, 
when  they  get  there,  they  have  nothing  left.  The  church  comes  to 
their  sui)port  and  they  become  indebted  to  the  church.  This  advan- 
tage the  church  utilizes.  The  jx^oj^le  liecome  more  and  more  subser- 
vient the  longer  they  live  there  and  gradually  the  system  is  unfolded 
to  these  simple-minded  people.  In  time  some  of  these  people  pros- 
per and,  breathing  the  free  air  of  Ameri(»a.  there  is  occasionally  some 
that  develoj)  independence  of  spirit.  A  man  must  not  have  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  under  a  system  of  this  kind,  and  this  polygamy 
dodge  is  resorted  to  to  break  hi'^  spirit.  Some  elder  of  the  church 
visits  him  and  tells  him  that  he  ha^  had  a  revelation,  or  that  some- 
one has  had  a  revelation,  that  it  i>  advisable  for  him  to  enter  into 
polygamy:  that  the  welfare  of  man  in  the  celestial  kingdom  depends 
altogether  upon  the  numlxu'  of  wives  he  has. 

••  Of  course,  the  independent  man  in  a  good  many  instances  resents, 
but  the  ])ressure  from  all  sides  is  so  great  that  he  is  compelled  at  last 
to  yield.  Once  in  polygan)y,  there  is  no  (»scape.  If  he  ever  realizes 
the  enormity  of  his  mistake,  it  is  im])ossible  for  him  to  correct  it. 
When  a  n»an  has  tln*ee  or  four  wives  and  children  by  all  of  them, 
you  readily  sec*  the  futility  of  attempting  to  esca])e,  should  he  desire 
to  bn»ak  away.  This  thing  confronts  him:  There  is  not  a  civilized 
country  under  the  sun  that  will  recognize  socially,  or  in  any  other 
way,  a  man  who  has  b(»en  guilty  of  the  crime  of  polygamy.  Then* 
is  only  one  thing  for  him  to  do,  (Uther  to  remain  in  Utah,  or  south- 
eastern Idaho,  or  some  other  dark  cornei*  of  the  imiverse.  He  could 
not  come  to  nor  in  Idaho  and  live  among  you :  you  would  not  tolerate 
him:  therefore  whether  h(»  leaves  the  church  or  not  he  nnist  live  and 
lie  with  them.  You  get  the  idea  of  my  contention  from  this.  Com- 
pel a  man  to  commit  a  crime  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences  of 
that  crime. 

"Let  me  show  you  how  they  numipjilate  the  tithing.  The  church 
has  at  its  disposal  this  enormous  f\ni<l.  They  carry  on  a  colonization 
system.  For  instance,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean,  a  ilormon  apostle 
came  to  the  (rrande  Ronde  Valley,  in  Oregon,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  fertile  valleys  in  Oregon,  and  lie  told  the  people  that  he 
wanted  to  build  a  sugar  factory  in  that  country.  The  people  were 
very  glad  indeed  to  have  such  an  industry  in  their  country.  He  told 
them  that  his  people  would  build  a  factory  and  that  they  would  pay 
the  farmers  $5  per  ton  for  sugar  beets.  He  also  told  the  people  tnat 
he  would  n»quire  a  subsidy  from  them.  This  subsidy  was  raised, 
and  then  he  told  them  that  he  must  hav(»  8.000  acres  of  land  in  the 
heart  of  the  Grande  Ronde  Valley.  This  land  was  sold  to  him.  The 
people  wanted  to  know  what  he  wanted  with  this  land,  and  he  told 
them  that  he  wanted  to  bring  some  i)eo])le  theiv  who  understood  beet 
culture.     You  know  it  requires  a  i>t»culiar  kind  of  intelligence  to  raise 
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Iwets.  This  was  all  very  well.  Tlie  factory  was  built,  and  after  all 
was  finished  he  told  the  people  it  would  l3e  impossible  to  pay  $5  per 
ton  for  the  (irande  Roncle  \  alley  beets  for  the  reason  that  their  sac- 
charine properties  were  limited/  He  told  the  people  that  he  would 
pay  them  $3.50  per  ton.  Of  course  the  people  rebelled  at  this,  and 
thev  finally  compromised  at  $4  per  ton.  This  we  will  denominate  as 
Exhibit  a: 

"•  Now,  what  about  this  land  and  the  factory?  They  manned  the 
sugar  factory  with  no  one  except  Mormons  from  Utah.  No  (lentile 
was  given  a  position  of  any  ctapacity  about  the  factory.  They  brought 
their  vassals  from  Utah  and  placed  them  on  the  8,obO-acre  tract  and 
placed  a  bishop  over  them.  To  show  you  the  influence  that  they 
exert,  after  only  five  years'  residence  in  that  country  they  hold  the 
balance  of  political  power  in  Union  County,  and  the  Republican 
party  of  that  county,  as  in  the  State  of  Idaho,  has  sold  itself  body 
and  soul  to  this  pseudo-religious,  commercial,  soulless  corporation. 
There  is  a  Mormon  in  the  post-office  at  Lagi*ande,  Oreg.,  and  a  Mor- 
mon as  first  deputy  in  the  sheriff's  office  of  the  same  county.  They 
have  stores  of  their  own  in  Lagrande,  and  the  people — the  Mormon 
people — stand  by  their  own  people  to  the  detriment  of  all  others.  I 
have  talked  with  some  of  the  business  men  in  Lagrande  and  (Irande 
Ronde  Valley,  and  they  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  their  Mormon 
venture.  They  will  regret  their  action  the  longest  day  that  they  shall 
liv(\  for  they  shall  feel  the  iron  hand  of  the  hierarchy  more  severely 
as  the  years  go  by.  It  is  a  matter  of  history — the  Mormon  people 
have  made  a  number  of  moves  since  the  organization  first  started, 
and  they  have  never  lived  in  ])eace  with  their  neighbors  anywhere 
that  they  have  ever  lived.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  United  States  Government. 

''  BeiFore  closing  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  my  own  experience 
in  the  system.  As  you  know,  I  was  born  in  southeastern  Idaho;  my 
people  originally  were  Mormons.  My  father  came  to  Utah  in  1847 
or  thereabouts.  He  was  always  a  good  and  faithful  member,  a  man 
of  education  and  refinement,  but  he  had  too  much  spirit,  and  to 
break  his  spirit  he  was  forced  into  polygamy.  He  married  three 
wives,  and  as  a  result  of  these  marriages  28  children  were  born  to 
him.  He  moved  to  southeastern  Idaho  in  1860.  This  was  a  Mormon 
county  at  that  time,  as  it  is  now.  You  old  men  who  are  here  under- 
stand what  it  was  to  live  in  Idaho  at  that  time.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
hostile  Indian,  on  the  other  was  an  unfriendly  climate,  besides  grass- 
hoppers and  crickets  to  annoy  and  destroy  the  crops.  My  father  got 
hold  of  property  there,  land,  and  tried  to  make  a  living  for  his  large 
family  farming.  In  1870  or  thereabouts  he  decided  to  go  into  the 
hotel  business.  There  were  two  stores  in  F'ranklin  at  that  time;  one 
was  the  Zion's  Cooperative  Mercantile  Institution,  and  the  other 
w^as  owned  by  a  Gentile.  The  Gentiles  were  beginning  to  move  into 
the  country  on  account  of  the  faith  that  a  railroad  was  in  course  of 
construction  into  it.  It  was  the  Little  Utah  Northern,  narrow- 
gauge  road.  The  Mormons  who  controlled  this  Zion's  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution  refused  to  extend  credit  to  my  father,  and 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  trade  at  the  Gentile  store. 
For  this  he  was  called  before  a  committee  of  the  chnrch  and  told  that 
he  must  ask  forgiveness  of  the  chnrch  and  forever  desist  from  trad- 
ing with  these  Gentiles  or  be  excommunicated.     He  told  them  that 
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it  was  his  desire  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  church,  but  he 
was  indebted  to  these  Gentiles,  that  they  had  been  very  kind  to  him, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  break  away  from  them  until  he  paid 
them  what  he  owed  them.     He  was  suspended. 

"A  little  later  the  (jentilos  who  lived  there  and  other  liberals  pre- 
vailed ui)on  him  to  run  for  the  legislature.  He  did  so,  without  the 
couFont  of  the  church,  and  Avas  elected.  He  was  prom})tly  exeom- 
municat(Ml.  He  had  committed  the  unpardonable  sin  of  asserting  his 
manhood,  trading  where  he  pleased,  and  exercising  his  right  as  a 
citizen.  Then  began  a  series  of  persecutions,  running  through  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  His  family  was  ostracised  socially,  and  they 
were  submitted  to  all  kinds  of  petty  persecutions  and  insult.  He 
stood  like  a  lion  at  bay,  facing  them  and  fighting  them  fiercely  until 
the  pres(»nt  year,  when  lie  sold  out  his  i)r()perty  at  a  sacrifice  and 
retired  from  active  business  to  a  home  at  Salt  Lake.  He  is  an  old 
man  now,  tottering  with  two  canes,  broken  in  health,  looking  back 
upon  a  life  which  he  considers  is  w^orse  than  wasted.  The  error 
committed,  as  he  thought,  in  obedience  to  a  command  from  Cxod  has 
brought  down  upon  him  and  his  children  self-reproach  and  the 
reproach  of  the  world.  There  is  no  escape  from  it.  There  are  many 
men  who,  like  my  father,  look  back  upon  a  life  of  disappointment 
and  who  eagerly  wait  for  the  summons  to  call  them  away  from  a 
world  whose  ])ast  has  l)een  full  of  bitterness  and  whose  future  prom- 
ises nothing  to  comj)ensate  them  for  the  pain  of  living. 

"  I^et  me  tell  you  something  about  the  family  life  in  polygamous 
countries.  This  Mormon  priesthood  tell  us  that  there  is  happiness 
and  joy  in  this  system,  but  I  will  tell  you,  my  friends,  that  I  lived  in 
one  of  the  largest  polygamous  communities  in  Idaho  and  1  never  saw 
any  happiness  connected  with  it.  I  have  seen  these  polygamous  wives 
toil  year  in  and  year  out  from  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  12  o'clock 
at  night  to  maintain  the  familv  of  12  or  15  children.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  them  are  emaciated,  their  faces  bear  evidence  of  toil  and  dis- 
appointment, all  of  the  finer  womanly  sense  is  destroyed,  their  health 
is  broken  down,  their  hearts  are  broken,  and  life  is  a  burden  to  them. 
I  have  seen  little  children  when  the  sleet  of  November  beat  down  upon 
their  little  bare  legs  and  feet  with  scarcely  enough  clothing  upon  them 
to  hide  their  nakedneess.  I  have  heard  the  groans  and  tne  shriek  of 
terror  from  the  little  child  at  the  whipping  post  and  the  earnest  plea 
of  the  mother  whose  child  had  been  beaten  into  insensibility  bv  the 
man  who  had  lost  all  this  finer  feeling  from  the  tyranny  or  this 
accursed  system  and  who  now^  possessed  all  the  attributes  of  the  beast. 
I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  this  system  is  calculated  to 
destroy  all  the  finer  sensibilities  and  all  the  independence  of  manhood 
and  womanhood. 

"  If  what  I  say  to  you  is  true,  and  you  can  not  gainsay  it,  there  is 
not  a  man  with  the  opposition  who  will  get  up  on  mis  floor  and  deny 
a  word  of  it.  There  is  not  a  man  who  can  deny  a  word  of  it,  and  yet 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  central  committee  has  charged 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party  with  a  deal  whereby  the  Mormon 
vote  shall  be  delivered  to  them,  and  as  a  consideration  for  the  same 
Smith  Wooley,  a  Mormon  bishop,  is  appointed  to  the  assay  office  at 
Boise  and  Mr.  Heyburn  is  to  vote  for  the  seating  of  Reed  Smoot,  the 
Mormon  apostle  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Utah.  The 
Republican  leaders  say  that  this  is  not  an  issue.    They  say  that  there 
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is  no      " 

Mr.  Good 

Idaho 

of  polygamy  in  one  town  of  400  or  500  population  in  Idaho.    There 

are  at  least  20  cases  in  the  same  town.    Here  are  some  of  them : 

"  James  G.  Lowe,  who  was  sheep  inspector  under  Governor  Himt, 
lives  openly  with  his  wives  in  Franklin ;  S.  R.  Parkinson^  of  the  same 
place,  and  W.  R.  Woodward  live  openly  in  polygamy ;  Bishop  Hatch, 
who  was  postmaster  at  Franklin,  was  forced  to  resign  last  year  be- 
cause of  his  illicit  living;  John  Biggs,  James  McNeal.  Dave  Kings- 
ford,  Isaac  Nash,  James  Lewis,  and  James  Atkinson,  all  of  this  same 
village,  men  whom  I  know  are  all  guilty  of  unlaiwful  cohabitation. 
Mr.  Hey  burn  says  that  if  1  know  of  these  cases  I  should  have  the 
nerve  to  prosecute  them.  If  he  and  his  associates  will  pass  laws 
whereby  these  men  can  be  prosecuted,  it  will  not  take  me  long  to  con- 
vince him  that  I  have  the  nerve  to  make  a  complaint  against  these 
people. 

*'  If  what  I  say  is  true,  and  as  I  said  before,  it  can  not  be  dis- 
proven,  this  question  is  an  issue  in  Idaho.  It  is  the  onlv  issue  of 
great  importance  that  is  before  you,  and  the  fight  is  on,  ancl  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned  it  will  continue  until  the  last  vestige  of  this  stain  is 
wiped  away  from  the  good  name  of  the  State  of  Idaho.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  country  that  when  a  crisis  arose 
the  good  people  of  the  country  did  not  rise  and  meet  it.  When  the 
Spanish-American  war  was  on  both  Houses  of  the  National  Legis- 
lature rose  up  as  one  man  and  voted  the  necessary  fifty  millions 
for  the  carrymg  on  of  that  war.  There  was  no  asking  whether  it 
was  a  Democratic  measure  or  a  Republican  measure,  the  good  name 
of  our  glorious  cx)untry  was  at  stake.  These  men  were  not  partisan 
then,  nor  will  they  be  now.  I  believe  that  the  good  men  and  women 
of  Idaho  will  sustain  us  in  bur  contention  this  tall.  I  have  no  doubt 
about  it;  however,  this  question  is  going  to  be  settled  this  time  for 
all  time.  When  this  fight  is  over  there  will  not  be  an  opportunity 
presented  to  these  people  to  break  their  most  solemn  oaths  and  to 
destroy  and  degrade  our  men  and  women.  When  it  is  finished  this 
time  they  will  be  glad  to  accept  peace  and  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  that  peace. 

•'  I  thank  you  one  and  all  for  your  kind  and  courteous  attention." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  send  any  men  into  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  work  of  circulating  these  things  in  the  Mormon 
counties  was  mostly  done  by  people  down  in  the  counties.  I  would 
get  diflFerent  Mormons  to  go  around  and  circulate  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  talk  to  thase  people  and  explain  the  situation  to  them. 

^Ir.  Vax  Cott.  Did  you  do  anything  toward  having  the  Mormon 
voters  hear  what  Senator  Dubois  actually  said  about  them  on  the 
public  platform? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  had  great  aiflSculty  in  one  certain  section  there  of 
getting  these  things  believed.  I  sent  two  different  men  down  before 
they  would  listen  to  it,  and  then  I  found  that  Senator  Dubois  was 
going  to  speak  at  Blackfoot  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  Saturday 
night  before  the  election,  and  at  Pocatello  the  night  before  the  elec- 
tion, and  I  arranged  to  have  as  many  Mormons  hear  what  he  had 
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to  say  about  them  as  it  was  pi)ssil)le  for  me  to  get  out  there.  I  had 
some  from  different  phices  around  there.  That  is,  I  was  not  there 
in  person,  but  I  told  them  to  have  people  go  there  and  hear  what  he 
said.  I  am  advised  that  there  were  at  least  250  Mormons  at  each  of 
his  meetings,  and  the\'  heard  what  he  said.  After  they  heard  it 
then,  of  course,  they  could  not  help  but  l^elieve  it;  and  I  think  those 
statements  tliat  he  made  aided  our  cause  very  materially  on  that 
occasion. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  Judge  Parker 
actual,lv  was  traded  for  the  Democratic  governor  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  ^RAUv.  I  do  not  think  there  was  any  question  about  it.  The 
condition  shows  that  the  vote  of  Heitfeld  in  the  northern  counties  ran 
^ust  as  far  behind  Parker  as  Koosevelt  did  ahead  of  Cxovernor  Good- 
ing. In  the  south(»astern  connties,  as  I  say,  as  a  whole,  they  ran  alx)ut 
neck  and  neck.  There  were  only  al)out  173,  if  I  figure  it  correctly — 
and  anyone  can  figure  it — difference  between  the  two  in  the  six  coun- 
ties. Xow,  take  it  in  Hear  Lake  County.  There  is  an  instance  of 
the  extreme  position  that  the 'Mormons  took  in  this  campaign.  In  the 
vote  theiv  (looding  ran  a  small  amount  ahead  of  Koosevelt.  and  there 
were  about  400  Mormons  that  voted  for  Parker,  he  receiving  alx)ut  790 
votes  that  did  not  vote  for  Heitfeld  at  all — did  not  cast  any  vote  on 
gov(»rnor.  I  think  they  would  not  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  but 
wantinl  to  resent  the  action  that  Mr.  Dubois  and  his  friends  had  taken 
against  them  as  a  pet)j)le. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  your  opinion, 
what  is  it  as  to  whether  Judge  Parker  was  sacrificed  by  the  Demo- 
cratic canditlate  -whether  he  was  or  was  not  i 

Mr.  Pradv.  I  think  he  was  on  every  occasion  where  it  would  get 
a  vot(»  for  Heitfeld. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Did  Senator  Dubois  make  any  statement  to  you 
personally  about  the  Mormon  vote? 
Mr.  Brauv.  Senator  Dubois^ 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 
Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  AVhat  was  it^ 

Mr.  Brady.  He  was  coming  in  on  the  train  from  Weiser  to  Nanipa, 
and  in  a  g(»neral  way  he  was  t<»Iling  me  what  he  was  going  to  do  to 
us,  and  T  was  telling  him  what  w(»  were  going  to  do  to  them,  and  so 
fortli ;  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not  want  the  Mormon  vote  in  the 
southeastei-n  counties:  that  the  larger  majority  we  got  down  in  those 
counties  the  better  it  would  i)lease  them;  that  it  would  demonstrate 
just  exactly  the  position  he  took.  I  told  him  I  would  certainly  ac- 
connnodate  him  in  the  nuitter  and  take  all  the  votes  I  could  get. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  Idaho  County,  is  that  a  (lentile 
county  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  al)solutely  a  (lentile  county. 
Mr.  Van  Corr.  Are  there  anv  Mormons  in  it  ^ 
Mr.  Brady.  Oh,  not  over  half  dozen  families.     There  is  no  Mormon 
vote  in  Idaho  County  that  cuts  any  ligure  whatever. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  T  wish  you  woiihl  explain  what  the  politics  of  that 
county  was  before  the  liH)4  campaign,  the  character  of  the  people  in 
that  county,  and  the  result  that  followed  the  Democratic  campaign. 

Mr.  Brady.  Idaho  County,  in  Idaho,  until  this  yenr  has  never  been 
carried  by  the  Republican' party.     It  has  always  been  Democratic, 
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and  the  people  that  went  there  in  the  early  days  were  southerners, 
quite  a  number  of  them,  who  were  in  the  confederate  army  and  have 
been  steadfast  Democrats  ever  since  the  State  was  organized,  and 
to  my  best  knowledge  there  are  at  least  1,000  Catholics  in  that  county. 
Of  course.  I  therefore  sent  men  in  there  who  would  talk  to  those  peo; 
pie  about  the  conditions  and  what  I  thought  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
matt?r.  AA'e  took  the  position  that  these  people  down  there  in  the 
southeastern  counties  were  being  persecuted;  that  there  was  no  con- 
dition existed  at  this  time  that  necessitated  Idaho  raising  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  called  their  attention  to  the  old  A.  P.  A.  fight,  and  things 
of  that  kind,  and  they  seemed  to  full}^  agree  with  us.  The  vote 
shows  that  we  carried  Idaho  County  by  a  nandsome  majority,  and 
there  was  certainly  no  Mormon  influence  used  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhv  was  it,  in  your  judgment,  that  the  people  in 
that  county  voted  the  Republican  ticket? 

Mr.  Bradv.  In  my  judgment  it  was  l>ecause  the  Democratic  party 
did  not  take  hold  of  any  national  issues,  but  simph'  tried  to  set  one 
class  of  [)eople  of  the  State  against  the  other;  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  Idaho  County  simply  resented  it  the  same  as  they  did  down 
in  Bear  Lake  Countv. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Ihe  people  tliere,  I  assume,  are  opposed  to  polyg- 
amy and  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Brady.  Thev  certainl}^  are. 

Mr.  \"an  Cott.  \A'hen  I  say  **  there,"  I  mean  Idaho  County. 

Mr.  Brady.  They  certainly  are. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Have  you  any  editorial  that  was  published  in 
Idalu)  County  on  that  particular  subject? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do  not  think  I  have  it  at  hand  now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  HaAc  vou  an  editorial  that  was  entitled,  •'  Kill  it 
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Mr.  Brady.  Mr.  Holzheimer  has  that  paper. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  AA'hile  they  are  waiting,  Mr.  Brady,  let  me  ask  you 
soiuething  I  did  not  quite  understand.  Did  I  unclerstand  you  cor- 
rectly that  you  l>t4ieved  that  the  Democrats  in  Idaho  County  resented 
this  attempt  io  array  one  side  of  the  State  against  the  other,  and 
showed  it  by  their  vote? 

Ml*.  Brady.   Yes.  sir;  that  was  my  answer. 

Mr.  Tayf.er.  That  is  what  I  caught.  I  was  looking  for  something 
else  at  the  tinu'. 

Mr.  Brady.  Also  that  they  resented  the  fact  that  they  would  not 
and  did  not  discuss  national  issues  or  support  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  (handing  witness  a  paper).  \Miat  paper  is  it  that 
that  editorial  is  in,  Mr.  Bradv? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  is  in  the  Pocatello  Advance. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  a  Gentile  paper?    . 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir;  a  Democratic  Gentile  paper. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat  would  you  say  as  to  whether  that  editorial 
expresses  the  sentiment,  as  you  understand  it  to  be,  in  Idaho  County  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  This  is  in  Bannock  County. 
,  Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  you  understand  it  to  be  in  Bannock  County  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  This,  I  think,  expresses  the  general  feeling  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Democrats  of  Bannock  County. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Is  it  a  Democratic  paper  or  a  Republicaa 
paper? 
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Mr.  Brady.  Deiiiocratic. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  ask  to  have  that  editorial  copied  into  the  rec- 
ord.   Have  you  any  objection,  Mr.  Tayler? 
Mr.  Tayler.  Xo.*^ 
The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  Pocatello  Advance.  Po.'atello,  Idaho.  AuguRt  ^8, 1»»4.J 
•*  KILL  IT   NOW. 

*'  Should  a  stranger  .seek  to  enter  your  house  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  peace,  quiet,  harmony,  and  prosperitv  of  your  house- 
hold, you  would  be  justified  in  opposing  him  wuth  all  the  strength  at 
your  command,  and  the  fact  that  he  should  actually  gain  an  entrance 
and  should  begin  to  carry  his  purposes  into  effect  would  not  be  deemed 
reason  whereby  all  efforts  on  your  part  to  dislodge  him  should  be  dis- 
continued. 

"  Much  gi'eater,  then,  would  be  your  justification  should  jour  old 
enemy,  w^ho  had  opposed  and  fought  you  for  years,  coming  with 
pleadings  of  forgiveness,  confessing  his  wrongs,  and  asking  your 
friendship  and  support,  be  taken  into  vour  household  and  elevated  to 
the  highest  seat  or  honor,  and  should  then  immediately  set  about  with 
false  pretenses  and  desi^is  and  misrepresentations"  to  disrupt  the 
houst»hold  wliich  had  received  him  and  to  lead  astray  members  of  the 
family,  to  their  detriment  and  your  own,  much  greater  then  would  be 
your  Justification  for  fighting  him  even  to  the  death. 

"  This  is  the  identical  position  the  Democratic  party  is  now  in. 
Senator  Fred  T.  Dubois,  the  ancient  enemy  of  the  party,  who  has 
fought  it  dov  II  to  defeat,  when  he  wore  the  garb  of  the  opposition, 
and  who  n(»ver  found  a  word  of  prais(^  for  it  until  such  time  as  he 
wante<l  to  use  it  for  his  personal  gain,  came  to  the  partv  with  confes- 
sions of  his  wrongs  in  the  past  and  with  promisees  of  good  for  the 
future.  V)e<rired  to  be  taken  into  the  party.  Contrary  to  the  l)est 
judgment  of  juany  he  was  not  only  ivceived  on  his  pretensions  and 

roinises,  but  was  at  once  rewarded  with  the  best  place  the  party 
lias  in  its  power  to  l)est()w. 

'•  Xo  sooner  had  he  been  received  than  he  began  to  conspire  and 
to  devise  means  when^by  he  might  lead  astray  large  numl)ei's  of 
the  members  oi'  tht»  party.  The  first  year  he  was  received,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  party  machinery  was  in  the  control  of 
reliable  Democrats  of  ycai\s  devotion  to  the  party  and  in  whom  the 
people  had  confidence,  the  opposing  party  was  raised  from  a  minor- 
ity party  of  over  lO.OOO  two  years  previous  to  only  2,000  that  year. 
Tlien,  aher  the  party  won  by  this  narrow  margin  and  Dubois  had 
been  elected  Unite(l  States  Senat<u\  lit*  again  applied  his  designs 
against  the  i)arty  and  won  the  head  official  of  the  State  from  the 
friendship  of  the  men  who  placed  him  there  and  caused  him  to 
place  in  i)ositions  of  truM  and  honor  those  close  to  Mr.  Dubois  him- 
self, with  the  result  that  the  administration  w^as  filled  with  scandal 
and  dissension,  anil  at  the  next  election,  still  manipulated  by  Dubois, 
-was  defeated  by  over  7,000. 

"Not  satisfied  with  leading  the  party  from  a  10,000  majority  to 
a  7,000  minority  in  the  short  space  of  two  years,  he  is  now  determined 
upon  driving  from  the  party  the  sympathies  and  voters  of  more  than 
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20,000  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  State.  This  he  succeeded  dn  doing 
b}-  deception  and  deceit  or  some  other  means  at  the  recent  conven- 
tion at  Lewiston  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  respectable  majority  of 
the  convention  had  said  that  they  did  not  wish  to  further  experiment 
with  his  dangerous  and  un-Democratic  doctrines.  By  personal  pleas 
and  blandishmaents  and  by  promises  of  possible  official  appointments 
he  induced  a  sufficient  number  of  misguided  members  of  the  party  to 
reverse  their  own  cool  judgments  and  to  adopt  his  policy  of  dis- 
rupting the  party  for  the  sake  of  venting  his  personal  spleen  and  to 
possibly  assist  him  again  into  his  position  of  honor  and  trust,  and 
that,  too,  on  a  principle  that  is  as  foreign  to  Democratic  doctrine  as 
is  his  practical  morality  from  his  pretended  virtue. 

''  With  this  history  before  them  and  with  the  knowledge  that  his 
efforts  are  solely  against  the  best  interests  of  the  party  and  of  the 
State,  shall  not  Democrats,  those  who  are  Democrats  from  principle 
and  tradition,  be  justified  in  carrying  their  fight  against  their 
\'Surper  to  the  point  where  they  can  save  themselves,  the  party,  and 
those  who  have  been  misled  by  him  from  the  consequences  oi  their 
madness?  Shall  they  not  fight  to  the  utmost  this  old  enemy  who, 
under  false  pretenses  of  friendship  and  repentance  for  former  in- 
justice done  the  party,  is  now  doing  greater  injustice  than  ever  be- 
fore? 

''At  the  Lewiston  convention,  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
when  expressed  as  their  own  judgment,  he  foisted  upon  the  people  of 
the  State  under  the  name  of  Democracy  a  sectional  and  religious  fight 
that  has  no  place  and  never  had  under  a  Democratic  name.  Why 
should  there  be  further  idling  in  this  matter?  Why  not  take  the 
only  remedy  now  offered  to  quickly  and  effectually  stamp  this 
usurper  and  his  un-Democratic  policy  from  the  party?  It  was  once 
said  that  Dubois  came  into  the  Democratic  party;  it  should  now  be 
•said  that  the  Democratic  party,  has  gone  into  Dubois,  and  is  no  longer 
the  Democratic  party  in  Idaho,  but  is  the  Dubois  party.  The  last 
convention  took  the  action  that  it  did  not  because  the  party  wanted 
it  to,  or  because  the  delegates  wanted  to,  but  because  Dubois  wanted 
it.  Nothing  can  so  effectually  bring  his  deluded  followers  to  their 
senses  as  an  overwhelming  and  unmistakable  defeat. 

''  The  ticket  named  by  the  convention  and  left  after  the  with- 
drawals is,  as  a  whole,  the  weakest  ever  named  bv  a  political  party  in 
the  State. 

''  That  named  by  the  Republicans  is  not  satisfactory,  and  can  not 
l)e  wholly  so  to  Democrats,  but  in  this  crisis  that  confronts  the  party 
let  those  who  are  Democrats  from  principle  and  devotion  arise  to  the 
occasion  by  casting  their  votes  where  every  one  will  count  two  against 
this  unreasonable  and  uncalled-for  action  of  the  man  Dubois. 

''  This  so-called  Mormon  issue  in  this  State  has  existed  under  pres- 
ent conditions  for  more  than  thirteen  years,  with  the  exception  that 
it  is  less  an  issue  now  than  ever  before,  yet  Mr.  Dubois  has  but  just 
now  discovered  it !  With  the  death  of  the  men  whom  Senator  Dubois 
has  almost  daily  associated  with,  not  only  for  these  thirteen  years,  but 
ior  many  more  years,  without  discovering  the  iniquity  which  he  now 
sees,  the  evil  which  he  complains  of  will  be  at  an  end;  and  the  people 
of  the  State,  especially  those  who  live  among  the  people  who  are  the 
objects  of  his  attacks!  demand  that  they  be  not  involved  in  an  end- 
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less,  faiiptical.  religious  warfare  that  will  forever  disturb  their  social^ 
business,  and  friendly  relations  and  bring  the  State  into  an  unjust 
and  unnecessary  disrepute,  retarding  its  present  splendid  and  sub- 
stantial gi-owth  by  advertising  to  the  world  a  condition  which  does 
not  exist. 

"  This  modern  A.  P.  A.-ism  of  Dubois  is  un-Democratic,  and  the 
only  way  to  settle  the  meddling  and  disturbance  of  this  professional 
agitator  is  for  the  Democrats  of  the  State  to  place  their  votes  where 
they  will  count  for  the  most — namely,  for  the  Kepublican  State  ticket 

''  This  they  can  do  without  affecting  in  any  manner  their  Democracy 
or  their  allegiance  to  the  great  party  which  has  before  been  led  wrong, 
but  has  always  got  right.  Democrats  can  maintain  their  allegiance 
to  Parker  and  Davis  and  conservative  and  safe  National  Government, 
while  at  the  same  time  ridding  themselves  of  a  leader  who  has  never 
understood  a  single  Democratic  principle  in  his  life,  and  who  is 
steadily  but  surely  leading  the  partv  to  absolute  destruction  in  the 
State. 

'•  Overwhelming  defeat  will  be  the  only  thing  that  will  bring  those 
in  control  of  the  party  to  a  realization  that  the  Democratic  party  is 
neither  the  instrunu^nt  by  which  the  individual  may  aggrandize  him- 
self or  by  which  unnecessary  religious  prejudices  may  cS  created  that 
the  innocent  members  of  a  church  may  he  punishecl  for  the  sins  or 
vices  of  a  few.  There  need  be  no  agitation  of  this  subject.  Let  indi- 
vidual Democrats  walk  up  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  votes  for  Parker 
and  Davis  in  the  nation  and  for  the  defeat  of  Duboisism  in  Idaho. 
This  party  heresy  must  l^e  killed,  and  let  the  Democrats  kill  it  now.'' 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Democratic  news- 
papers in  Idaho  as  to  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  its  campaign  was  waged? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  can  not  give  it  in  detail;  that  is,  the  names  of  all 
of  the  papers.  T  thought  I  had  that  with  me,  but  I  have  not.  We 
had  08  straight  Republican  papers  in  Idaho.  We  had  12  Democratic 
pai)ers  in  Idaho — and  I  can  only  give  you  the  names  of  a  few  of  them 
that  I  happen  to  have  down — that  refused  to  support  the  ticket  or  the 
policy  that  had  been  outlined  to  them  by  the  executive  committee  and 
their  chairman.  They  all,  I  believe— in  fact,  I  do  not  know  of  a 
single  instance  where  they  bolted  or  found  any  fault  with  the 
national  ticket — said  good  words  for  the  natiimal  ticket,  and  simply 
kept  silent  or  said  something  that  was  unpleasant  on  the  State  issues. 

Mr.  V\x  Corr.  Did  any  Democratic  papers  support  the  Repub- 
lican party? 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  there  was  no  Democratic  paper  in  the  State  that 
came  out  and  put  our  national  or  State  tickets  at  the  head  of  the 
paper.  The  work  that  the  Democratic  papers  that  were  not  sup- 
porting the  Dubois  ticket  did  was  very  effective,  and,  in  fact,  I  think 
fully  as  much  so  as  if  thev  had  put  our  ticket  at  the  head  of  their 
columns.  But,  take  the  tocatello  Advance  as  an  instance.  That 
paper  loj'ally  supported  Parker  and  Davis  and  very  bitterly  fought 
not  the  State  ticket,  but  the  issues  that  they  were  lighting  on.  Tney 
did  not  say  anything  detrimental  to  the  men  that  were  on  the  ticket. 
They  simply  criticised  the  policy.  There  were  only  14  papers  in  the 
State  that  supj)orted  their  ticket,  and  they  were  mostly  small  papers. 
I  had  my  man  in  charge  of  the  press  bureau  figure  up,  and  he  figured 
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that  the  circulation  of  all  of  them  was  less  than  8,000;  but  I  could  not 
name  those  papers,  as  I  have  not  the  list  before  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  the  Republicans  carry  Governor  Gooding's 
county,  city,  and  precinct? 

Mr.  Brady.  Thev  did ;  by  a  good,  strong  majority. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  they'carry  Senator  Heitfeld's*^ county,  city,  and 
precinct  ? 

ilr.  Brady.  They  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  thev  carry  the  county,  city,  and  precinct  in 
which  Charles  H.  Jackson  lived  ? ' 

Mr.  Brady.  They  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  they  carry  the  same  in  Senator  Dubois's 
county,  city,  and  precinct? 

Mr.  Brady.  They  did. 

Mr.  Van  CoT-r.  Did  they  carry  the  same  in  Mr.  Clay's  county,  city, 
and  precinct? 

Mr.  Brady.  They  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Is  Governor  Gooding  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  is  not.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
He  was  baj)tized  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  is  now  a  member  in 
good  standing. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Could  Mr.  Gooding  have  been  elected  without  any 
of  the  Kepublican  votes  of  the  six  Mormon  counties  or  in  the  con- 
tiguous counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir.  (xovernor  Gooding  could  have  been  elected 
if  every  Republican  vote  in  the  six  counties  had  been  thrown  out 
and  every  Democratic  vote  in  the  six  counties  had  been  counted.  He 
would  still  have  had  a  majority  of  something  over  3,000. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  investigated  to  find  whether  Governor 
Gooding  ran  closer  to  the  Republican  electors  in  the  State  of  Idaho 
than  any  Northern  or  Eastern  State  in  the  Union? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  did  in  all  the  States  that  I  looked  up.  I  can  not 
remember  just  what  ones,  but  he  came  closer  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  than 
they  did  in  any  of  our  adjoining  States — Montana  or  Washington  or 
California — any  of  those  States.  He  just  ran  5,000  and  some  votes 
behind  President  Roosevelt  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  observe  anything  in  what  is  called  the 
Mormon  counties  to  justify  any  apprehension  or  fear  that  Democratic 
speakers  might  be  roughly  handled  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  Absolutely  nothing.  They  were  treated  on  all  occa- 
sions courteously,  and  I  think  Senator  Dubois  will  agree  with  me  that 
he  had  fully  as  large  meetings  in  the  southeast  as  he  had  at  any  place 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  \Aniat  is  your  information  as  to  the  number  of 
polygamists  residing  in  the  State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  had  occasion  to  investigate  that  matter  very  closely. 
I  did  it  with  a  great  deal  of  care.  I  put  the  men  on  their  honor  who 
gave  me  the  information,  and  told  them  that  I  believed  I  was  entitled 
to  know  these  conditions.  The  investigations  that  were  made  satis- 
fied me  in  my  own  mind  that  we  did  not  have  to  exceed  58  polygamists 
in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  were  reported  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Fifty-six. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  was  that  report  made? 
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Mr.  Brady.  That  was  made  along  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  last  year? 

Mr.  Brady.  Last  year ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  AVhy  do  you  now  put  it  at  5(>  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Two  of  them  have  since  died. 

Mr  .Van  Cott.  Have  vou  had  any  occasion  to  observe  whether  anj 
members  high  in  the  Mormon  Church  have  come  into  Idaho  and 
talked  politics  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  who  were  the  men  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  John  Henry  Smith  and  Mr.  Cowley. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Both  Republicans? 

Mr.  Brady.  Both  Republicans. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  also  observe  the  effect  that  their  work  had 
in  Mormon  counties,  cities,  and  precincts  where  they  spoke  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  I  was  satisfied  that  I  could  do  better  without 
them  than  with  them,  and  for  that  reason  I  had  no  occasion  to  use 
them,  and  I  did  not  use  them.  I  did  not  want  them  to  come  into  the 
^tate  for  any  political  purpose  whatever;  and  my  honest  judgment 
is  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  that  their  coming  to  Idaho  and 
making  speeches  made  any  particlar  difference  in  the  vote  cast. 

Mr.  V  an  Cott.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  President  Budge  went 
over  to  some  part  of  Idaho  and  did  work  there  in  this  last  campaign 
for  the  Republican  party.  Did  you  have  occasion  to  observe  the 
result  of  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  We  lost  Blaine  County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  where  he  worked  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  \^Tiat  became  of  the  precinct  where  he  worked? 

Mr.  Brady.  We  lost  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sentiment  among 
the  young  Mormon  people  as  to  polygamy? 

Mr.  Brady.  T  think  they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  polygamy  and 
unlawful  cohabitation,  just  as  much  so  as  your  daughters  and  your 
sons  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wliat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  constancy  of  the 
Mormon  people  in  voting  their  party  tickets? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  think  it  undoubtedly  averages  up  with  the  Gentile 
vote.  For  my  own  information,  I  compiled  some  statistics  on  that, 
showing  the  vote  in  the  five  northern  counties,  the  six  southeastern 
counties,  and  the  ten  southwestern  counties  for  the  years  1806  and  up 
to  this  date,  including  the  last  election:  and  the  drift  of  the  vote  in 
the  different  parts  of  tlie  State  just  goes  along  together,  with  the 
exception  of  one  year.  That  was  in  the  year  1898.  The  northern 
counties  were  stronger  Republican  that  the  others,  but  the  average 
between  the  other  two  groups,  the  ten  southwestern  and  the  six  south- 
eastern, was  just  about  the  same.  In  the  other  five  campaigns  I  do 
not  think  you  will  find  10  per  cent  difference  in  one  part  of  tne  State 
or  the  other  as  to  which  way  the  vote  went  until  this  year,  and  this 
year 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNcnox.  You  mean  1904  i' 

Mr.  Brady.  1904 — the  Mormon  people  l>elieved  themselves  to  be  un- 
justly attacked,  and  as  I  say  there  was  certainly  no  effort  made  by  the 
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managers  of  the  Democratic  party  to  get  votes  down  there.  I  am 
convinced  in  my  own  mind  that  they  did  not  want  them,  and  I  think 
the  method  they  pursued  was  the  cause  of  the  increase  down  in  that 
county,  largely. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Tayler,  may  I  have  that  list  of  men  that  Mr. 
Owen  furnished  who  were  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation  in  the 
State  of  Idaho? 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  It  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Please  give  me  the  page,  then.  I  do  not  have  it  at 
hand  to  refer  to. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Page  416. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  go  on  with  another  question  until  we  find  it. 

What  is  the  sentiment  in  Idaho  regarding  disturbing  or  leaving 
undisturbed  those  men  who  went  into  polygamy  prior  to  the  mani- 
festo of  1890? 

Mr.  Brady.  To  be  absolutely  frank  in  the  matter,  my  judgment  is 
that  a  majority  of  the  men  in  Idaho  would  favor  leaving  those  old 
men  to  live  out  their  lives  just  as  they  have  started  in. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  you  were  chairman,  did  you  go  to  Salt  Lake 
to  consult  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Con\  Does  the  Mormon  Church  get  whatever  it  wants  in 
Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  never  has,  or  else  thev  wanted  very  little.  They 
have  never  had  but  one  elective  State  officer  in  the  fourteen  years,  as 
was  said  truly  by  Mr.  Holzhoimer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Can  or  do  the  minority  Mormon  people  in  Idaho 
get  whatever  thev  want  in  the  State  and  control  and  cnctate  affairs? 

Mr.  Brady.  Tliey  can  not.  That  is  simply  all  bosh  in  Idaho — that 
kind  of  talk.  They  can  not  do  it.  There  are  no  conditions  that  exist 
that  would  permit  them  to  do  it.  It  is  just  the  same  as  down  in  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska — when  a  fellow  gets  beat,  he  attributes  it  to  the 
railroads.  When  they  get  beat  out  there,  thev  attribute  it  to  the 
Mormons;  but  outside  of  the  fear  in  the  minds  of  some  people  of  what 
is  going  to  happen,  I  do  no£  think  it  is  possible  to.  cite  an  instance 
where  anything  has  happened  that  would  be  injurious  or  detrimental 
to  our  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion,  did  the  Mormon  Church  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Morrison  for  a  second 
nomination  as  governor? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  it  had  abi^oluteh'  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  has  been  mentioned  a  resolution  that  went 
through  tlie  Idaho* legislature  to  call  a  constitutional  convention. 
Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  there  should  be  such  a  demand  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Nothing,  wuth  the  exception  that  some  of  our  lawyers 
and  some  of  our  best  attorneys  think  that  there  is  need  for  a  constitu- 
tional convention.  The  mass  of  the  people,  I  think,  do  not  want  a 
constitutional  convention,  but  will  amend  the  constitution  from  time 
to  time  as  it  may  become  necessary. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Budge,  who  has  been 
called  the  stake  president,  has  been  defeated  on  the  Republican 
ticket  in  liis  own  county? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  has.  I  can  not  recall  the  year.  He  was  defeated 
for  senator. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  More  than  once  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  If  I  remember  correctly,  he  was  defeated  twice.  He 
was  defeated  there  once  for  the  nomination  and  again  in  the  general 
election. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  "When  you  say  "  for  senator,"  you  mean  for 
State  senator? 

Mr.  Brady.  For  State  senator. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  vou  a  copy  of  the  Weiser  platform,  Mr. 
Brady? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  have  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  think  it  is  here  some  place,  Mr.  Van  Cott. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes ;  you  asked  for  it.  Senator,  and  I  thought  Mr. 
Brady  would  have  it.    That  is  the  reason  I  asked. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  record  in  this  case  and  to 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  M.  Owen,  on  page  416,  and  ask  if  you 
will  just  run  down  those  names  of  persons  who  are  reputed  to  be 
polygamists 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  Mr.  Owen  says  are  reputed  to  be  polyga- 
mists. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  see  whether  you  know  any  of  them. 

Mr.  Brady  (after  examining  the  list).  Some  of  those  men  I  know, 
and  some  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  any  of  them  to  be  polygamists? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  Do  they  now  live  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  ones  I  know  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  others  you  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  others  I  do  not  know.  This  list  was  furnished  to 
me  at  that  time,  and  I  investigated  it  very  carefully.  1  found  at  that 
time  that  five  of  these  men — and  I  am  unable  to  say  which  on^s  they 
were — do  not  live  in  Idaho,  and  since  this  list  was  made  two  of  these 
men  have  died,  one  aged  83  and  one  aged  84  years,  leaving  of  this 
list  now,  who  are  in  Idaho,  according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  seven  less  than  this  list  calls  for. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Senator  Dubois,  do  you  want  the  clause  in  this 
Weiser  platform  relating  to  polygamy  to  go  in? 

Senator  Dubois.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  That  can  be  put  in  at  this  stage. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  go  in  without  reading. 

^Ir.  AV()rtitin(;'ix)N.  It  is  the  paragraph  headed  "  Polygamy." 

The  paragraph  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"  P()i.v<;amy. 

"  We  also  instruct  our  delegates  to  said  national  convention  to  use 
every  honorable  means  to  have  said  convention  place  a  plank  in  the 
national  Democratic  platform  advocating  such  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  will  authorize  Congress  to  pass 
such  national  Icjrislation  as  may  be  necessary  to  suppress  polygamy  or 
imlawfnl  cohabitation  within  the  United  States  or  any  territory  sub- 
ject to  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  provide  for  the  punishment  therefor. 

*'  AVe  also  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Idaho  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  no  adequate  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  in 
Idaho  for  the  punishment  of  those  living  in  polygamy  or  unlawful 
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cohabitation,  and  we  favor  the  enactment  of  additional  laws  for  the 
immediate  suppression  of  such  vice  and  the  punishment  of  those  who 
practice  it.  And  we  ask  the  Democrats  of  this  State  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  selecting  their  delegates  to  the  Democratic  State  convention, 
to  be  held  in  Lewiston  August  15  next." 

'Sir.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Brady,  in  Idaho  do  you  have  political  parties, 
])olitical  contests,  and  chairmen,  the  same  as  in  other  States? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes. 

]Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  system  of  balloting  ?  Is  it  the  Aus- 
tralian system? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir ;  the  Australian. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  A  man  can  vote  without  anybody  knowing  how 
he  votes  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes;  he  goes  in  the  booth  absolutely  alone  and  casts 
his  vote. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  long  has  that  been  in  operation? 

Mr.  Brady.  About  five  years  now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  there  ever  been  any  denial  made  in  Idaho  that 
Senator  Dubois  wrote  the  iettei:  to 'Senator  McConnell  that  you  cir^ 
culatod  in  the  Mormon  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir;  I  have  the  original.  I  did  not  brinff  it  with 
nie.  but  I  have  it  and  have  read  it.  It  is  in  my  possession  at  Pocatello 
now.     Senator  McConnell  sent  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  you  may  inquire. 

^fr.  Tayler.  You  say  you  went  over  this  list  of  20  alleged  polyga- 
misls  and  you  found  that  some  of  them  are  polygamists  and  others 
you  did  not  know,  and  some  did  not  live  in  Idaho  at  all? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  was  the  result  of  the  investigation  I  made.  I  did 
not  do  that  personally. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  think  there  was  any  significance  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  fact  that  a  man  named  here  did  not  live  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  he  had  a  plural  wife  in  Idaho  and  came  there  and 
stayed  with  her,  that  was  not  an  offense  against  good  morals  tTiere? 

Jlr.  Brady.  If  he  would  do  that  we  would  consider  that  he  lived 
there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Surelv.  Here  is  Apostle  Cowley.  There  was  no  pre- 
tense, was  there,  that  ne  did  not  live  in  Utah,  if  that  is  where  he  lives? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  the  name  was  ^iven  there  of  the  woman  with 
whom  he  cohabitated  at  Preston,  Oneida  County. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  not  feel  any  indisposition  to  prosecute 
Apostle  Cowley,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Because  he  happened  to  live  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  None  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understood  you  to  attach  some  importance  to  the  fact 
that  a  man  did  not  live  in  Idaho,  although  he  might  cohabit  with  a 
woman  there. 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  I  did  not.  You  must  have  misunderstood  me. 
My  idea  is  that  there  were  five.  I  made  my  investigations  and  I  did 
not  include  him  as  one  of  these  five.     I  can  not  remember  the  names. 
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because  I  did  not  know  until  a  very  short  time,  by  teleffraph,  before 
I  came  here  that  I  was  to  be  called  here,  or  I  could  have  brought 
some  of  these  thin^  with  me  that  would  have  aided  the  committee 
considerably,  I  thimc,  in  determining  the  facts  that  I  tried  to  state. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  Methodist  voters  are  there  in  Idaho! 
.  Mr.  Brady.  How  many  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Methodist  voters. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not  canvass  all  the  counties  for  the  Methodist 
vote,  but  there  are  about  600  in  Ada  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Six  hundred  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Brady.  No  ;  in  Ada  County.  I  did  not  charge  my  mind  with 
them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  you  took  just  as  much  pains  to  find  out  how 
many  Methodists  and  Conffregationalists  and  Christians  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  there  are,  as  Mormons? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  sent  President  Budffe  up  to  Blaine  County  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not.  He  went  up  there.  I  don't  think  you  will 
accuse  me  of  sending  him  up  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  will  explain  that  to  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  he  said.  I  do  not  want  to  misquote  you. 
He  said  that  in  substance. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  witness  says  he  did  not  say  he  sent  him. 

Mr.  Brady.  If  he  did,  he  staled  what  was  not  a  fact,  because  I 
think,  under  existing  conditions,  I  would  be  a  little  too  shrewd  for 
that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  would  you  be  too  shrewd  to  do  it  under  existing 
conditions? 

Mr.  Brady.  Because  Mr.  Budge  {2:oing  up  there — the  Mormon  peo- 
ple of  Idaho  would  resent  church  interference  in  politics  right  now. 
You  ]>eople  here  may  not  understand  it  nor  know  it,  but  the  Mormon 
people  do  not  want  it  any  more  than  anybody  else  does. 

Mr.  Tayler.  IIuw  did  he  come  to  go  up  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  wanted  these  things  taken  up  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  wanted  these  articles  I  had,  the  attacks  on  these  Mor- 
mons, taken  up  there.  My  policy  was  to  get  this  out  to  all  the^  Mor- 
mon peopl(\  T  had  got  them  at  every  place  except  to  Blaine  Countv, 
and  1  wanted  these  to  l)e  taken  there  bv  a  man  in  whom  those  people 
had  confidence.  I  wanted  Mr.  Kimball,  who  is  president  of  the  stake 
in  wliich  Senator  Dubois  lives,  and  who  is  a  consistent  Democrat,  to 

fo  up  there,  hut  he  would  not  do  it,  and  I  did  not  think  to  make  any 
urther  arran<rement  al)out  that.  I  asked  Budge  and  some  of  those 
fellows  to  sec  that  thos<»  things  got  up  in  there.  He  or  the  parties 
could  not  get  Kimball,  evidently,  to  go,  and  Mr.  Budge  took  the  re- 
sponsibility on  himself  and  went  up  there. 

ilr.  Tayleu.  Mr.  liud^ze  -^ays  he  never  knew  there  were  any  Mor- 
mons u|)  there  until  you  told  him. 

Mr.  I^radv.  That  is  probably  true.  They  were  a  small  factor — 
(hat  is.  not  over  JK). 

Mr.  Taylek.  Anyhow,  he  went  up  there  as  a  result  of  a  conversa- 
tion he  had  with  vou? 
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Mr.  Brady.  Doubtless.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  but  as 
to  my  expecting  hini  or  desiring  him  tojgo  there,  I  did  not  do  it. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  To  what  page  oi  the  testimony  do  you  refer, 
Mr.  Tayler? 

Air.  Tayler.  Pages  282  and  283  of  the  second  volume.  You  have 
not  been  in  politics  there  very  long? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not  claim  to  be  a  politician. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  regard  to  this  journey  that  President  Budge,  who 
is  quite  an  old  man,  took  to  Blaine  County.  It  was  quite  a  long 
journey,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  About  two  to  three  hundred  miles? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes ;  to  where  he  went  it  must  have  been  200  miles. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Budge  says  that  that'  was  very  little  for  him  to 
do  compared  to  what  he  sometimes  does. 

Mr.  Brady.  That  was  very  little.  If  he  don't  do  more  than  that, 
he  don't 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  while  you  were  running  the  party  in  Idaho 
that  he  did  in  the  campaign  that  which  was  something,  according  to 
his  view  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  right — simply  to  circulate  those  documents.  I 
did  not  attach  anv  importance  to  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Vou  did  not  attach  any  importance  to  his  taking  that 
long  journey? 

Mr.  Brady.  Not  to  him.     I  did  not  expect  him  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  told  us  the  result  was  unfortunate.  You  lost 
Blaine  County? 

Mr.  BRADy\  No;  I  do  not  attribute  the  loss  altogether  to  that — not 
at  all.     The  sheep  question  entered  into  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  that  you  did  better  in  Blaine  County 
than  you  did  in  1902? 

Mr.  Brady.  Very  little  better. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  better,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  No;  I  do  not  understand  it  so.  You  have  got  the  vote 
there,  but  I  do  not  understand  it  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  see  the  figures  here.  I  discover  you  did  better  than 
yon  did  in  1902. 

Mr.  AVorthingit>n.  Are  the  figure^s  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes :  they  are  in  the  record. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Wficre  in  the  record? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  put  them  in  yesterday.  I  have  to  take  what  you 
put  in  as  true. 

Mr.  AVoRTPriNGTON.  I  am  simply  asking  what  are  the  figures  to 
which  you  refer,  that  I  may  see  whether  what  you  say  about  them  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  are  your  figures.     That  is  the  important  thing. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  question  is  not  as  to  our  figures,  but  your 
deductions  from  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all.     It  is  not  a  deduction. 

Mr.  Brady,  you  told  us  something  about  Idaho  County,  and  about 
the  resentment  up  there  against  the  effort  to  array  one  part  of  the 
State  against  the  other.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  no  mean  to  put  it  so  strong  as  that  I  meant 
simply  to  say  that  the  majority,  evidently,  of  the  Democrats  of  Idaho 
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County — who  are  certainly  not  Mormons  nor  sympathizers  with 
Mormons — voted  and  carried  that  county  for  Mr.  Gooiiing  this  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  For  whom  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Mi\  Gooding.  Roosevelt  carried  it  bv  a  way-up  major- 
ity; but  I  am  basing  all  my  statements  to-day,  Mr.  Tayler,  on  Mr. 
Gooding's  vote,  which  is  certainly  the  most  unfavorable  vote  that  we 
can  have  in  the  State,  for  the  reason  that  the  entire  fight  was  made 
against  Mr.  Gooding  and  not  for  Mr.  Parker. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVeD,  I  discover  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  carried  Idaho 
County  by  1,400,  and  Mr.  Gooding  carried  it  by  less  than  300. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  the  expression  of  resentment  in  that  county 
of  the  attitude  taken  toward  the  Mormons  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  would  seem  to  be  a  little  uncertain. 

Mr.  Br^vdy.  Well,  you  must  understand  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers were  trading  Mr.  Parker  for  the  Heitfeld  vote  wherever  they 
could  trade  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  talking  about  an  inference,  are  you  not?  You 
have  been  in  politics  some,  and  you  have  told  us  thie  Australian  ballot 
is  used.  Do  you  not  know  that  no  trading  can  be  done  except  every 
individual  voter  who  does  the  trading  does  it  and  knows  of  it. 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  they  must  have  evidently  done  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  you  are  inferring  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  vote  shows  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  infer  that  from  the  diiFerence  between  Good- 
ing's vote,  who  appeared  as  a  pro-Mormon  in  a  Gentile  county 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes;  I  compared  the  votes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  want  you  to  l>e  misinterpreted,  but  the  point 
is  rather  one  of  general  deduction  from  this  situation,  because  we  can 
all  reason  from  those  figures.  How^  can  it  be  that  trading  of  that 
kind  was  going  on  where  men  vote  as  units  and  not  in  blocks,  unless 
everybody  knew  it,  not  as  a  matter  of  inference,  but  as  a  matter  of 
])ositive,  concrete  knowledge? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  think  that  was  generally  known  as  positive  as  any- 
thing in  the  Australian  ballot  system  can  be.  It  was  understood.  It 
was  talked,  and  the  vote  of  Gooding  behind  Roosevelt  was  right  with 
the  vote  of  Heitfeld  ahead  of  Pancer.  Mr.  Parker  was  nominated 
in  St.  Louis.  The  same  plank  identically,  I  understand,  was  adopted 
in  the  St.  Louis  platform  that  was  adopted  in  the  platform  or  the 
Idaho  Democracy.  Now,  why  should  they  resent  or  throw  away  or 
vote  against  Parker  when  the  same  conditions  existed  to  Mr.  Parker 
in  the  nation  as  existed  to  Heitfeld  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  answer  to  that  would  not  disturb  me  at  all.  I 
could  answer  that  very  quickly,  but  still  it  would  not  serve  any  useful 
])urpose.  It  is  quite  apparent  to  me  what  the  reason  woulcl  be.  I 
think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Di^nois.  Mr.  Brady,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  name  any 
one  Democratic  lady  who  wanted  to  trade  her  vote? 

Mr.  Brady.  State  that  again,  please. 

Senator  Dubois.  Name  one  of  these  Democratic  ladies  throughout 
the  State  who  made  j)rofl*ors  to  trade  her  vote. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  can  not  do  that.     I  don't  pretend  to. 

Senator  Dubois.  Can  you  name  anyone  who  ever  stated  that  trad- 
ing was  being  done  on  the  lines  you  indicate? 
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Mr.  Brady.  I  can  not,  Senator,  name  any  person  in  Idaho  who 
offered  to  exchange  their  vote.  I  do  know  that  the}'  were  not  asked 
to  vote  for  Parker,  and  that  there  was  no  speech  made  in  the  cam- 
paign that  advocated  their  voting  for  him;  and  the  results  show  that 
Parker  ran  just  about  as  far  behind  Heitfeld  as  Roosevelt  did  ahead 
of  Gooding. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  took  the  pains  to  take  down  my  speeches? 

Mr.  Brady.  On  different  occasions;  yes,  sir. 

vSenator  Dubois.  Did  T  not  advocate  Judge  Parker  as  strongly  as  I 
advocated  Henrv  Heitfeld  in  all  my  speeches? 

Mr.  Brady.  Jso;  in  no  speech.  Senator.  On  what  occasion  did  you 
advocate  the  election  of  Mr.  Parker? 

Senator  Dubois.  Oh,  in  almost  every  speech.  T  did  not  go  into  the 
State  platform  or  the  national  platform.  I  asked  them  to  support 
the  national  ticket  and  the  State  ticket.  That  you  will  find  in  almost 
all  the  speeches.  At  one  or  two  places  I  may  have  left  it  out.  but  not 
often.  You  say  there  was  no  bother  or  no  trouble  anywhere  during 
the  campaign  in  Mormon  connnunities? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xot  that  I  heard  of.  Senator. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  candidate  for 
(■ongres?s,  addressing  an  audience  at  Preston? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir:  I  did. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  did  you  hear  about  that? 

Mr.  Brady.  1  asked  some  of  the  gentlemen  that  were  there  about 
it.  I  told  them  if  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  occurred  I  was 
very  sorry  indeed;  that  Mr.  Clay  was  a  gentleman,  and  was  entitled 
to  fair  treatment.  They  said  there  was  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 
They  explained  the  matter.  Senator,  by  saving  that  Mr.  Clay  made 
a  very  rabid  speech,  as  they  called  it,  and  aiter  he  was  done  speaking, 
this  man  got  up.  in  a  nice  manner — he  used  good  language,  and 
abused  nobody — and  simply  told  him  he  was  not  in  accord  with  what 
Mr.  Clay  had  said,  and  was  n'ot  in  accord  with  the  methods  of  the 
State  committee.  After  he  sat  down  Mr.  Clay  got  up  and  made 
another  talk,  and  the  meeting  ended.  Mr.  Jackson  made  the  state- 
ment publicly  afterwards  that  a  whole  lot  of  the  young  Mormons — of 
the  men  that  were  there — came  to  them  after  the  meeting  and  said, 
just  as  you  say, '"  AVe  are  with  you  in  this  fight.  We  kpprove  every- 
thing you  say." 

In  the  way  of  explanation  here,  I  want  to  say  something  about 
these  young  Mormons  in  Idaho.  You  people  here  in  the  East  do 
not  understand  our  conditions.  We  have  there  a  population  of 
225,000  people.  T^et  us  say  that  we  have  56  polygamists,  who  mar- 
ried their  wives  before  the  manifesto.  Now,  out  of  the  40,000  Mor- 
mons that  we  have,  56  is  a  very  small  number.  You  must  remember 
that  there  are  a  great  many  children  who  are  not  polygamous  chil- 
dren, whose  parents  before  them  were  not  polygamists  for  any  gen- 
eration, and  they  say  to  these  other  people  that  they  do  not  proppse 
to  stand  for  this  thing.  They  propose,  just  exactly  as  Senator  Du- 
bois says,  to  w4pe  this  out  themselves.*  If  they  come  East  and  regis- 
ter at  a  hotel,  and  it  is  found  out  they  are  from  Idaho  or  Utah,  and 
they  are  Mormons,  the  first  thought  that  enters  anybody's  head  is 
polygamy.  You  must  understand  that  we  have  got  homes  out  there, 
andf  that"  they  are  pure,  outside  of  this  blot  that  we  might  say  was 
on  years  ago;   and  it  is  generally  understood  that  those  people  are 
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doing  the  best  they  can,  and  that  these  young  people  are  just  as 
much  opposed  to  polygamy  as  you  or  I  or  anybody  else. 

It  is  due  to  those  younff  people  out  there  to  say  that. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  tne  chairman  of  this  meeting  the  one  who  en- 
gaged in  the  controversy  with  Mr.  Clay? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  understand  so ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dubois.  He  was  a  Democratic  leader. 

Mr.  Brady.  Oh,  yes;  it  was  a  Democratic  meeting. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  he  not  object  to  Mr.  Clay's  statement  and 
enter  into  a  defense  of  polygamy  ?  Was  not  that  his  objection  ?  Did 
he  not  defend  polygamy  "as  the  Democratic  presiding  officer  of  this 
meeting? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  have  forgotten  who  it  was  that  discussed  that  with 
me.  I  can  not  ffive  you  the  name  of  my  informant  I  wish  I  could ; 
but  he  told  me  that  tlliat  was  absolutely  false;  that  he  did  not  take  up 
the  position  of  defending  polygamy;  that  he  just  simply  said  in  a 
nice  way  that  he  was  not  in  accord  with  them.  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
whether  that  was  true  or  whether  the  facts  brought  to  me  were  cor- 
rect or  not,  but  that  is  what  was  brought  to  me. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  Mormons  do  you  think  are  in  Idaho, 
outside  of  the  southeastern  counties,  so  called? 

Mr.  AVoRTHixGTON.  Do  you  mean  voters,  or  the  whole  population  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  All  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Brady.  Outside  of  the  southeastern  counties,  do  you  mean  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  Outside  of  the  six  coimties  that  are  commonly 
called  Mormon  counties. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  classed  the  vote  after  my  poll.    I  put  the  vote  at  590. 

Senator  Dubois.  Outside  of  those  counties? 

Mr.  Brady.  Outside  of  those  counties ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  Mormons  would  that  probably  repre- 
sent? 

Mr.  Brady.  W^ell,  taking  it  on  the  figures  in  the  rest  of  the  State, 
it  would  be  about  three  to  one.     That  would  be  about  1,500. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Brady,  do  you  think  any  Gentile  Republicans 
in  the  southeast  supported  Parker  for  President? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do  not ;  no,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  think  any  Gentile  Republicans  supported 
Heitfeld  for  governor? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes;  doubtless. 

Senator  Dubois.  About  how  many  would  you  think? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  would  not  attempt  to  make  an  estimate.  It  was  not 
any  particular  number,  but  there  are  always  votes  that  way  going 
backward  and  forward. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  were  in  every  precmct,  were  thev  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo  ;  I  would  not  say  so,  Senator.  I  would  not  think 
so.     It  was  not  perceptible. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  will  put  it  another  way.  Do  you  not  think 
there  were  Gentile  Republicans  in  southeastern  counties  who  voted 
for  Heitfeld  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  Mormon  votes  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo;  I  would  not  think  that.  My  honest  judgment  is 
that  the  Democratic  party,  outside  of  Bear  Lake  County,  voted  pretty 
straight  for  the  ticket — voted  for  Parker  and  for  Heitfeld  right 
straight  along.  For  instance,  I  took  down  some  of  the  counties  there, 
and  in  Bannock  County  Roosevelt  ran  48  ahead  of  Gooding  and  Par- 
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ker  ran  49  ahead  of  Heitfeld.  That  demonstrates  to  me  that  the 
party  vote  was  prettv  close  together  there.  In  Oneida  County  Roose- 
velt ran  G3  ahead  of  Gooding  and  Parker  ran  96  ahead  of  ileitfeld. 
So  it  shows  to  my  mind  satisfactorily  that  the  vote  in  those  south- 
eastern counties  ran  very  close  together  on  the  Presidential  vote. 

Then  another  thing,  Senator.  The  reason  I  think  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  Gentiles  outside  of  the  Mormon  counties  is  from 
the  fact  that  you  can  give  Mr.  Gooding  his  majority  in  the  5 
northern  counties  and  in  Ada,  Blaine,  Boise,  and  Washington,  mak- 
ing 10  counties,  and  you  can  throw  out  the  entire  Republican  vote  of 
the  other  11  counties — that  is  to  say,  throw  out  the  entire  Republican 
vote  from  the  6  southeastern  counties  and  from  Custer,  Elmore, 
Lemhi,  Lincoln,  and  Owyhee,  and  give  Senator  Heitfeld  the  entire 
Democratic  vote  that  was  cast  in  those  counties — and  Governor  Good- 
ing is  still  elected  by  a  small  majority.  Now,  there  is  certainly  no 
claim  on  anybody's  part  that  those  10  counties  are  influenced  in  any 
way  by  the  Mormon  vote  or  church,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  demon- 
strates very  clearly  that  the  people  voted  the  Republican  ticket  iii 
Idaho  this  year  because  they  oelieved  in  Republican  principles  and 
that  they  did  not  believe  you  were  justified  in  raising  this  church 
issue  in  Idaho  at  this  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Brady,  would  you  favor  a  constitutional 
amendment  against  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation,  or  do  you 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  think  that  is  strong  enough  in  our  constitution  now, 
certainly.     That  is,  you  mean  in  the  State  ? 

Senator  Dubois.  No;  national. 

Mr.  Brady.  As  to  that  que^stion,  gentlemen,  Idaho  will  leave  that 
to  you.  If  after  this  investigation  you  people  think  that  it  is  needed. 
I  would  favor  it,  and  Idaho  will  adopt  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  favor  taking  the  test  oath  out  of  our 
Idaho  constitution  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  would  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  would  oppose  that? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  would  oppose  it. 

The  Ciiair3ian.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  There  is  one  thing  Mr.  Taylor  asked  you  about 
that  I  have  not  got  clear  in  my  mind.  That  is  about  Idaho  County. 
I  understood  you  to  say  that  in  Idaho  County  there  were  a  great 
many  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  large  settlement. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  And  you  said  something  about  the  A.  P.  A.  in 
connection  with  that  matt-er.     AVhat  was  that? 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  we  took  the  position  with  those  Catholics  up 
there  that  this  was  a  similar  move  to  the  A.  P.  A.  against  the  Cath- 
olics. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  other  words,  that  it  was  religious  perse- 
cution ? 

Mr.  Bradt.  That  it  was  reli^ous  persecution,  and  not  politics. 
That  was  the  position  we  took  with  those  people  up  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  does  the  result  of  the  election  in  that 
county  support  your  deduction  that  this  argument  influenced  the  vote 
of  the  men  of  that  faith  in  that  county  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Because  Governor  Gooding  carried  it  by  almost  300^ 
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and  it  has  never  been  carried  before  by  the  Rei^iiblicans  in  the  history 
of  the  State.  We  also  carried  Lemhi  County,  Boise  County,  Owyhee 
County,  and  Idaho  County,  that  have  never  before  been  carried  by 
the  Republicans  since  the  admission  of  Idaho  as  a  State.  This,  as 
you  all  know,  is  the  first  Republican  electoral  vote  that  was  ever 
given  by  the  State  of  Idaho  for  a  Republican  President.  We  took 
it  from  the  Democratic  party,  who  have  always  had  it,  with  a  very 
large  majority  in  189G  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
delivered  it  to  the  Republican  party  by  one  of  the  largest  majorities 
of  any  State  in  the  Union.  In  fact,  we  lined  it  up  beside  Vermont 
and  Pennsylvania  and  Maine. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  really  necessary  that  the  witness  should  tell 
what  States  of  the  Union  had  a  majority  less  than  this? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  By  what  majority  did  the  Republicans  carry  the 
State  of  Idaho  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  By  about  29,000  majority. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ilave  you  not  many  other  counties  in  Idaho  that 
increased  their  Republican  vote  far  more  than  Idaho  County? 

Mr.  Brady.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Take  any  of  them.    T-ake  Ada  County? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  conditions  exist  the  same  in  Ada  as  in  Idaho 
County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  not  the  majority  in  Ada  County  exceed  the 
majority  in  Idaho  County,  relatively  speaking? 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Do  vou  mean  on  the  State  ticket  or  the  national 
ticket? 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  the  State  ticket.  I  am  referring  to  the  strength 
of  the  party. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  have  not  figured  that  closely,  Mr.  Tayler,  but  I  think, 
if  you  will  figrure  it,  you  will  see  the  gam  fn)m  what  it  was  two 
years  ago  until  now — the  proportionate  per  cent  in  gain — is  larger. 
That  was  Democratic.  It  came  from  Democratic  to  Republican. 
Ada  County  increased  about  1,200  majority,  while  this  increased 
about  600,  but  the  proportionate  vote  was  taken  from  the  Democratic 
and  put  on  the  Republican  side,  which  makes,  I  think — I  will  not 
say  positively,  but  I  think  if  you  will  figure  it  out  you  will  find  it  is 
so — a  gain  in  Idaho  County  as  great  as,  if  not  gi-eater  than,  in  Ada 
County.     ' 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  T  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  they 
made  the  Catholics  in  Idaho  County  believe  that  this  was  a  suit  of 
an  A.  P.  A.  fight  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  We  talked  that.  Senator.  Hiere  is  no  ([uestion  about 
It. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  not  know,  and  (l(X*.s  not  everybody  in  the 
Stat-e  know,  that  Senator  Ileitfekl  is  a  Catholic^ 

Mr.  Brady.  Certainly.  There  is  no  (piestion  about  it,  and  lie  got 
beat  in  a  Catholic  counVy.  He  got  beat  in  his  own  county  and  in  his 
own  ward. 

Senator  Dl'bois.  Would  he  1m?  making  an  A.  P.  A.  fight? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  did  not  make  it.  Wr  were  tellino;  the  fellows  what 
you  people  were  doing.     I  don't  say  that  you  did  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wo  would  like  the  Idaho  witnesses  to  remain  over 
until  they  can  read  their  testimony.  There  has  been  a  very  slight 
opportunity  so  far  to  examine  it.  Vor  that  reason  we  want  them  to 
remain  until  they  can  read  over  the  testimony  and  we  can  have  the 
benefit  of  a  full  conference  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.    ^Vho  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Whitecotton. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  N.  WHITECOTTOir. 

J.  W.  N.  Whitecotton,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  is  your  name,  Mr.  Wliitecotton? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  J.  W.  N.  Wliitecotton. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Whii'ecotton.  45  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  Union  County,  Ky. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  live  in  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Until  I  was  about  18  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  vou  attend  college? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  jfot  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  did  you  attend  college? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  college  graduate? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  I  did  not  graduate  from  the  classical 
department.     I  left  before  I  finished  my  course. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  To  Kansas. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  from  Kansas? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  went  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  arrived  in  Utah  on  the  28th  of  September, 
1889. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhere  have  you  lived  since  1889  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  ProvoCity. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  where  Senator  Smoot  lives? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  any  profession? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  it? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Lawyer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Something  over  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Utah? 

Mr.  Whiteootton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  ? 

Mr.  Whiteootton.  I  never  have  been. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  church  ? 

Mr.  Whiteootton.  ^Nominally,  yes ;  a  sort  of  brother-in-law  to  the 
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church,  ily  wife  is  a  member  of  the  church,  and  nouiinally  I  am  a 
member. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  "What  church? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  Conffregational  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  a  general  way  will  you  state  how  extensively 
you  have  traveled  over  the  State  of  Utah,  and  what  opportunities 
you  have  had  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Mormon  people? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  am  intimately  acquainted  over  Utah  County, 
in  Wasatch  County,  Carbon  County,  Emery  County,  Sanpete  County, 
Grand  County,  Millard  County,  and  I  have  considerable  acquaintance 
in  Salt  Lake  County,  more  particularly  in  the  city,  as  also  in  Weber 
Coimty,  but  more  particularly  in  the  city  of  Ogden. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Territorially,  about  what  proportion  of  the  inhab- 
itable part  of  the  State  are  you  familiar  with  ? 

Mr.  AVhitecotton.  AVell,  I  am  more  or  less  familiar  with,  proba- 
bly, more  than  two-thirds  of  the  State,  territorially,  but  so  far  as  the 
population  is  concerned,  my  acquaintance  extends  over  probably  80 
per  cent  or  more  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  county  is  Provo? 

Mr.  Wiiitecotix)n.  Provo  is  in  Utah  County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Which  is  the  most  populous  county  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  next? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  have  any  occasion  to  l>econie  acciuainted 
with  the  Mormcm  i^eople  in  Utah  soon  after  you  arrived? 

Mr.  Whitecoitdn.  Yes;  I  had  such  occasion,  as  a  man  in  my  pro- 
fession has  in  a  town  the  size  of  that ;  and  we  had,  very  soon  after  my 
arrival  there,  a  city  campaign  come  on.  I  arrived  there  the  last  of 
September,  and  the  municipal  campai^i  opened,  I  think,  about  the 
1st  of  January.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of 
December,  but  my  best  recollection  is  it  was  after  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary.    It  was,  at  any  rate,  for  the  election  in  February  following. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  At  that  time  were  there  any  political  parties  in 
Utah,  in  the  sense  of  national  political  parties? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  there  was  no  national  politics  there,  no 
organization  by  any  party  along  national  lines. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  parties  were  designated  the  People's  party, 
which  stood  for  the  Mormon  Church  and  people,  and  the  Liberal 
party,  which  was  the  organization  of  the  (ientiles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  By  repute  I  suppose  you  knew  that  polygamy  and 
unlawful  cohabitation  existed  in  the  State  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  it  was  evident  every  day.  Men  were 
being  arraigned  in  court  every  day — I  think  from  one  to  two  or  three, 
sometimes  more — for  polygamy  or  kindred  offenses.  I  think  the 
great  majority  of  the  cases  were  those  of  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Van  Cion'.  When  did  the  parties  divide  on  political  lines? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  is  somewhat  uncertain.  There  was  no 
talk  about  division  until  after  the  manifesto,  which  was  issued,  I 
think,  about  the  Cth  of  October,  1890.  Soon  after  that  manifesto  was 
issued  and  had  been  discussed  somewhat  by  the  people  the  question 
of  dividing  up  on  political  lines  began  to  be  agitated.  It  was  early 
in  the  jear  1891  that  the  first  organized  work  along  political  lines, 
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that  I  know  of,  was  done.  At  that  time  Mr.  George  Sutherland,  who 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress  here,  and  has  just  been  nominated 
by  his  party  caucus  for  the  United  States  Senate,  made  a  tour 
through  Sanpete  County,  holding  meetings  and  instructing  the 
people  along  the  Unas  of  iRepublican  doctrine,  as  we  understood  it. 
While  there  may  have  been  earlier  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  State, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  that  was  the  fii'st  moveftient  in  the 
direction  of  party  organization. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  person  who  took  an 
active  part  in  those  early  days  in  advancing  Republican  doctrine? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  \  es ;  at  the  very  beginning  of  that  fight  one 
of  the  first  men  in  our  commimity  wlio  came  out  was  the  present 
Senator  Smoot.  He  was  not  an  official  at  that  time.  He  was  a 
j'oung  man  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  Mr.  Wliitecotton,  commencing  with  the  time 
that  you  went  there,  in  1889,  up  to  a  little  after  the  issuance  of  the 
manifesto,  I  wish  you  would  describe  the  condition  that  existed  in 
Utah,  paying  special  attention  to  the  feeling  between  Mormons  and 
Gentiles,  the  bitterness,  if  there  was  any,  and  things  of  that  kind,  to 
show  and  to  give  to  the  committee  the  state  of  feeling  that  existed 
before  the  Mormon  church  issued  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  As  nearly  as  I  could  sense  the  sentiment,  when 
I  went  to  Provo,  the  Mormon  people  stood  as  a  unit  together.  The 
non-Mormons,  or  Genjtiles,  stood  as  a  unit  in  opposition.  Of  course, 
in  Provo.  and  everywhere  outside,  I  think,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the 
Gentiles  were  in  the  hopeleas  minority  everj'where  in  the  Territory. 
The  Gentile  people  seemed  to  consider  themselves  largely  a  committee 
of  the  whole,  whose  business  it  was  to  advocate  the  enforcement  of 
what  was  then  known  as  the  "  Edmunds-Tucker  law."  All  of  the 
governmental  machinery  of  the  Territory  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Gentiles.  The  courts  were  all  constituted  by  the  Federal  authorities. 
The  pros(»cnting  officers,  the  marshals  with  all  their  deputies,  were  all 
Gentiles  at  that  time,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  sit  upon  a  jurv  who 
could  not  take  an  oath  that  was  a  species  of  test  oath;  and  it  was 
known  and  accepted  there  as  a  fact  that,  so  far  as  the  organization  of 
the  people  for  political  purposes  was  concerned,  the  Mormons  stood 
together.  They  nominated  their  candidates  for  office.  The  Gentiles 
went  through  the  form  of  nominating  officers,  but  it  amounted  to 
very  little.  They  simply  carried  on  a  campaign  as  a  sort  of  protest. 
The  sentiment  in  the  People's  Party  was  usualTv  quite  unanimous. 

When  the  municipal  convention  was  held  in  Provo,  early  in  Janu- 
ary, to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  1890,  what  they  called  a  "  slate  " 
had  been  prepared  by  the  People's  Party  leaders,  "and  was  proposed 
there.  There  were  two  young  men  in  that  convention  who  protested 
against  that  slate.  They  said  they  were  not  consulted;  that  the 
thing  had  been  put  up  by  the  leaders,  and  was  forced  upon  the  peo- 

f)le,  and  they  protested  against  it.     There  was  a  local  paper  pub- 
ished  there  daily,  on  week  days,  that  took  these  two  young  men  to 
task  very  severely,  and  criticised  them  as  a  couple  of  young  upstarts. 
Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  ago  was  this? 
Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  was  early  in  January,  1890. 
The  Chairman.  Do  you  regard  tnat  as  material,  Mr.  Van  Cott? 
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Mr.  Van  G:)TT.  I  do  regard  it  as  very  material,  indeed,  because  it 

foes  to  show  the  sentiment  that  existed  in  the  Territory  at  that  time, 
wish  to  state,  and  it  would  probably  be  better  to  state  the  purpose 
of  it,  that  I  wish  to  show  by  this  evidence  the  tremendous  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  Utah  from  the  time  it  was  a  Terri- 
tory, in  1890,  up  to  date,  a  period  of  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  WoRTMiNGTON.  The  other  side  went  very  fully  into  these  mat- 
ters. 

The  Chairman.  I  undei'stand  there  is  no  objection  to  it.  I  did  not 
see  the  bearing  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  the  bearing  of  it,  to  show  the  tremendous 
progress  made  in  fourteen  years. 

Tlie  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning,  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  (at  5  o'clock  p.  rn.)  adjourned  until  Fridav,  Janu- 
arv  13,  1005,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  13, 1905. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Foraker,  Beveridge,  Hop- 
kins, Knox,  Dubois,  and  Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  Robert 
W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  protestants,  and  A.  S.  Worthington  and 
Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondent. 

TESTIMONY  OF  J.  W.  N.  WHITECOTTOir -Eesumed. 

J.  W.  N.  AVHi'rEcx)'rT0N,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined, and  testitied  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  what  point  you  had  reached  in  your 
statement  last  night  ? 

Mr.  AVhitkcotton.  I  think  I  was  talking  about  the  feeling  that 
had  been  engendered  by  the  campaign  in  Provo  City,  especially  for 
the  Februarv  election,  1890. 

The  people  were  arrayed  there  against  each  other  upon  the  lines 
of  Mormon  and  non-Mormon.  There  was  no  political  issue  as  such 
at  all  in  the  campaign.  The  Liberals,  to  which  party  I  belonged, 
charged  that  the  Mormons  were  a  unit  in  church  and  state;  that  the 
church  had  organized  the  people  for  political  affairs:  and  the  Lib- 
erals were  simply  opposed  to  that.  I  think  nobody  will  dispute  that 
that  was  the  state  of  affairs  there. 

The  result  of  the  election  in  Provo  City  was  in  favor  of  the 
People's  Party,  as  they  had  probably  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  votes 
there. 

In  Salt  Lake  City  the  result  was  different.  The  Liberals  carried 
that  election.  Imniediately  after  the  election  in  Provo  petitions  to 
Congress  were  circulated  by  the  Liberals,  and  generally  signed  by 
them,  requesting  Congress  to  enact  legislation  looKing  to  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  Mormons.  I  think  nothing  ever  came  of  that,  but 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  feeling  engendered  there  by  the  circulation 
and  the  signing,  by  those  who  did  sign  it. 

The  Liberals  succeeded  in  electing  one  man.    That  was  the  justice 
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of  the  peace  for  the  city,  of  Provo — Mr.  A.  A.  Xoon.  I  think  he  had 
only  some  eleven  votes,  but  his  election  resulted  from  the  fact  that 
the  nominee  of  tlie  People's  Party  was  not  regularly  placed  before 
the  people. 

Matters  went  on  in  that  way  during  the  year  1890  until  October. 
I  think,  however,  it  was  in  September,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
the  conventions  for  the  nominations  of  candidates  for  Delegate  in 
Congress  occurred.  The  Liberals  placed  in  nomination  C.  C  Good- 
win, who  was  then  the  editor  of  tne  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  organ 
of  the  Liberal  party,  while  the  People's  Party  renominated  John  T. 
Caine,  who  was  then  a  Delegate  from  Utah  to  the  House  of  Kepre- 
sentatives. 

That  campaim  was  waged  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  notwith- 
standing the  tact  that  early  in  October  the  manifesto  had  been 
promulgated.  There  were  some  people  who  were  willing  to  accept 
this  manifesto  as  a  surrender  of  tne  right  to  keep  united  the  church 
and  the  state.  The  gi^eat  body  of  the  Liberals  declined  to  accept 
that  at  all,  however. 

The  next  year  there  was  some  falling  off  from  the  Liberal  party 
and  a  gathering  aromid  party  lines  in  local  matters.  But  there  was 
no  general  election  that  year.  In  1892  the  fight  still  went  on  be- 
tween the  body  of  the  Liberal  party,  or  Gentiles,  and  the  Mormons. 
^Vhile  there  were  two  parties  organized  upon  national  lines,  the 
Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties,  the  Liberals  refused  to  dis- 
band, and  they  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  for  Congress.  I  do  not 
remember  as  to  local  matters  whether  they  had  a  ticket  or  not. 
But  they  nominated  Mr.  C.  E.  Allen  for  delegate  in  Congress  in  1892, 
while  the  Republicans  nominated  Frank  J.  Cannon,  who  was  after- 
wards elected  a  delegate  and  subsequently  United  States  Senator; 
and  he  was  a  Mormon.  The  Democrats  nominated  Joseph  L. 
Rawlins,  who  was  a  Gentile  and  afterwards  became  a  United  States 
Senator.  That  election  resulted  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Rawlins  as 
Delegate  in  Congress. 

Auer  he  took  his  seat  here  as  a  Delegate  he  began  the  work  6f 
procuring  for  Utah  an  enabling  act.  I  do  not  remember  just  the 
date  of  the  passage  of  that  act,  but  my  recollection  is  it  was  in 
1894  that  the  act  was  passed,  which  provided  for  the  election  of 
delegates  to  hold  a  constitutional  convention  of  Utah  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drafting  and  submitting  to  the  people  a  constitution. 

That  election  was  held,  I  think,  early  in  1895,  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
as  to  the  date.  Anyhow,  the  constitutional  convention  was  held  in 
1895,  and  the  constitution  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  at  least 
w^as  agreed  upon  and  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratification,  and  that 
was  adopted  by  the  people  at  the  fall  election  of  1895,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  full  set  of  State  officers  and  district  officers  was  elected 
in  the  State. 

In  1894,  when  we  held  the  Congressional  election,  Mr.  Cannon  and 
Mr.  Rawlins  were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  we  had  no 
Liberal  candidate  that  year. "  The  Liberal  party  had  disbanded  in 
the  meantime  and  its  members  had  aliened  themselves  along  the 
national  party  lines.  That  election  resulted  in  sending  Mr.  Frank 
J.  Cannon  here  as  a  Delegate  in  Congress.  That  was  a  change  from 
the  Democratic  Delegate  to  a  Republican  Delegate. 
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In  1895,  when  we  elected  the  State  officei?8,  we  had  considerable 
trouble  in  the  State  over  what  was  alleged  by  the  Democratic  party 
to  be  the  interference  of  the  church  in  political  matters. 

After  having  put  a  ticket  in  the  field  in  the  regular  course,  there 
was  called  what  was  known  in  Utah  politics  as  the  reconvened  con- 
vention of  Democrats.  The  purpose  of  that  reconvened  convention 
appeared  to  be  to  protest  against  the  interference,  as  it  was  claimed, 
of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  State,  yet  a 
Territory;  but  this  election  was  lor  State  officers. 

There  was  very  much  bitterness  and  talk  about  this  matter.  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  misunderstanding  between  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Mormon  Church  who  were  well  up  in  authority 
and  the  recognized  heads  of  the  church,  particularly  between  Mr. 
Moses  Thatcher,  who  was  then  an  apostle,  and  Mr.  Brigham  H. 
Roberts,  who  was,  I  believe,  a  president  of  a  seventy,  whatever  that 
may  be.  I  am  not  versed  in  the  inside  history  or  machinery  of  the 
church. 

These  two  mon  claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  for  political  positions.  As  I  undei-stood  it,  the  church 
authorities,  the  organization,  claimed  that  those  men,  having  engaged 
in  certain  service  for  the  church,  and  having  had  duties  laid  upon 
them  which  were  supposed  to  Iw  sufficient  to  occupy  all  their  time, 
had  no  right,  without  the  consent  of  their  emj)loyers,  to  abandon  that 
employment  or  to  neglect  their  employment  and  t«ke  up  other 
employment  which  would  necessarily  take  them  away  from  the  scene 
of  their  active  duty. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  it.  It  was  finally  set- 
tled by  mutual  explanations,  and  the  church  authorities  making 
known  to  these  men  that  thej"  had  no  disposition  to  interfere  with  the 
political  freedom  of  the  people  nor  with  the  political  freedom  of 
these  men  themselves;  that  thev  simply  claimed  the  right  to  require 
the  service  for  which  they  had  engaged  the  men  in  the  beginning, 
aijd  that  they  had  no  right  to  hold  those  positions  and  go  off  and  do 
work  to  the  neglect  of  the  first  engagement. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  you.  My  atten- 
tion was  diverted  for  the  moment.    Who  said  this? 

Mr.  WiiiTECorrox.  I  say  this  was  the  result  of  mutual  explana- 
tions. There  was  a  trial  had.  That  all  occurs  in  the  earlier  part  of 
this  record — the  charges  that  were  preferred  against  Mr.  Thatcher — 
and  I  understood  Mr.  Rolx^rts 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  was 
said  they  had  no  right  to  engage  in  other  matters  outside*  of  the 
church,  where  they  had  b(H»n  assigned  to  duty. 

Mr.  WniTECOTix)N.  Not  outside  of  the  church,  but  to  the  neglect  of 
the  duties  they  had  undertaken  for  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  who  said  that — what  church 
authorities? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  i)resident  of  the  church,  what  is  known  as 
the  first  presidency,  and  several  members  of  the  apostolate.  The 
names  are  signed  to  the  charges  and  the  findings  that  were  made,  as 
appears  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  record. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  know  whether  ihvtx  said  that  to  you 
personally? 
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Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir.  I  speak  of  general  history  and  under- 
standinff  in  the  country,  as  appears  from  these  documents.  They 
were  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  newspapers,  and  were  taken 
into  political  meetings  and  discussed  there. 

The  heads  of  the  church,  as  we  understand  it,  claimed  that  they 
had  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  and  misrepresented  by 
Mr.  Thatcher's  utterances  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Thatcher  gave  utter- 
ance to  expressions  that  indicated  that  he  thought  the  heads  of  the 
church  were  depriving  the  people  of  their  political  liberties,  and  he 
proceeded  to  wage  a  campaign  on  that  line;  and  the  church  authori- 
ties finally,  it  seems,  succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  they  had  no 
such  thought,  but  all  they  meant  to  do  was  to  lay  down  the  principle, 
and  enforce  it,  that  a  man  who  occupied  a  position  which  required  his 
time  should  not  accept  other  employment  that  was  incompatible  with 
the  discharge  of  those  duties.  They  finally  patched  up  a  peace — they 
explained  and  Mr.  Thatcher  apologized,  and  the  matter  was  dropped. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  the  legislature  had  assembled  ana  nad 
elected  two  United  States  Senators,  who  were  both  Republicans — Mr. 
Frank  J.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Arthiir  Brown — who  were  elected  by  the 
legislature  in  January,  1890.    That  was  the  first  State  legislature. 

From  that  time  on  down  until  now  we  have  heard  in  Utah  more  or 
less  complaint,  first  by  one  party  and  then  by  another,  that  the  other 
side  was  getting  aid  in  its  political  movements  from  the  church. 
Now.  whether  it  ever  had  that  aid  or  not  I  do  not  know.  One  thing 
I  do  know,  that  both  political  parties  there  have  contested  every  inch 
of  ground,  and  have  appeared  to  me  always  to  be  seeking  any  favor- 
able wind  they  might  get  from  the  church.  For  example,  as  lat«  as 
the  last  campaign — I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  Deseret  News  of  date 
Noveml>er  7  last,  I  believe  the  dav  before  election.  This  paper  is  the 
recognized  official  organ  of  the  Sformon  Church;  the  Mormon  people 
believe  in  this  paper;  they  look  to  it  for  many  things;  and  I  find 
on  the  fifth  page  of  the  paper,  under  the  head  of  "Advertisement," 
the  Republican  ticket  set  out  in  full  for  President,  and  the  State 
ticket  and  the  judicial  ticket  of  the  third  district,  and  the  county 
ticket ;  and  I  find  on  what  must  be  the  ninth  page — it  is  on  next  to 
the  last  page,  it  is  not  numbered,  it  is  a  page  inserted — I  find  another 
advertisement  with  a  rooster  at  the  head  of  it,  called  ''  The  Utah 
County  Democratic  ticket.'' 

This  paper  is  publislied  in  Salt  Lake  City.  There  [exhibiting]  is 
the  UtJih  Democratic  county  ticket. 

Mr.  Tayt^.r.  Utah  County  is  not  the  county  in  which  Salt  Lake  is 
situated  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTEcoT-roN.  No,  sir;  Salt  Lake  City  is  in' Salt  Lake  County. 
Utah  County  adjoins  it  on  the  south. 

Mr.  TAYiiR.  Provo  is  in  Utah  County  ? 

Mr.  WiriTEcoiTON.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  paper  has  general  circulation 
in  Utah  County.     There  is  also  the  national,  the  general  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  CoTT.  Democratic? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Democratic.  So  in  this  paper  both  parties 
published  their  tickets,  not  as  political  matter,  so  far  as  the  deal  be- 
tween tlie  fellow  who  published  it,  the  chairman,  evidently,  and  the 
paper  is  concerned,  because  they  are  advertisements.  There  could  be, 
in  my  judgment,  no  other  reason  for  publishing  these  tickets  in  this 
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paper  than  that  the  parties  hoped  that  thereby  they  might  get  some 
kind  of  an  indorsement  for  the  ticket  from  the  pulilication  m  which 
it  occurred. 

Now,  there  was  no  necessity  for  publishing  it  for  any  other  reason, 
because  the  paper  was  publishing  sample  ballots  of  all  the  parties, 
setting  forth  all  the  tickets  that  were  before  the  people.  That  was 
publislied  as  free  matter,  for  general  information.  So,  in  order  that 
thev  might  catch  any  breeze  that  might  be  stirring  for  their  political 
end,  both  parties  have  always  kept  their  sails  up,  and  that  has  been  a 
general  custom.  Now,  w^iether  that  had  any  effect  whatever  upon 
the  election  I  do  not  know,  of  course.  I  can  not  tell  anything 
about  it 

The  Chairman.  The  gist  of  your  statement  is  that  in  this  paper, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  organ  of  the  church,  both  parties  placed 
advertisements  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  Both  parties  secured  advertisements  in  that 
paper. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  understand  you  to  have  stated. 

Mr.  WnrrECOTTON.  That  is  what  I  understand ;  here  is  the  paper 
that  shows  it  [exhibiting]. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  political  complexion  of  that  paper? 
Does  it  have  any  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  has  not  any.  Yet  it  has  been  accused  by  the 
Republican  papers  in  the  State  of  iJeing  Democratic.  But  everybody 
else  has  asserted  that  the  church  is  Republican.  I  do  not  know  how 
they  reconcile  those  things.  They  claim  the  church  is  Republican, 
but  that  the  church  organ  is  Democratic. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  the  Deseret  News  has  been  as  nearly  a 
neutral  paper,  so  far  as  pjolitical  matters  are  concerned,  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  publish  and  to  give  political  news  at  all.  It  publishes  the 
news,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  partisanship  for  either 
party  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  finished  your  answer,  Mr.  Wliitecotton  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  will  simply  say  this :  That  so  far  as  the  church 
having  taken  part  in  politics  is  concerned,  if  it  has  not  done  it — and 
I  know  no  evidence  that  it  has;  I  mean  that  which  is  evidence  to  me; 
many  people  claim  it  has — it  certainly  has  not  been  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity. I  know  the  political  leaders  in  the  State  on  both  sides  as 
appears  by  this  paper,  have  sought  always  to  get  whatever  breeze 
might  come  from  that  source. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  calling  your  attention  back  for  a  moment  to 
1889,  or  early  in  1890,  before  the  manifesto  was  issued,  what  was  the 
feeling  between  the  Mormons  and  the  Gentiles  there?  Please  state 
whether  it  was  friendly  or  whether  it  w^as  one  of  intense  bitterness. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  w^as  a  gi-eat  deal  of  bitterness  and  there 
was  much  friendship.  Of  course,  some  people,  when  they  found 
themselves  in  opposition  to  each  other,  naturally  got  mad  with  each 
other,  and  they  nad  bitter  feelings.  Sometimes  titter  things  were 
said. 

For  instance,  in  my  own  case,  I  was  a  newcomer  there.  The  local 
organ  there  used  to  make  fun  of  me  for  looking  seedv  on  the  street ; 
that  I  was  a  newcomer,  and  that  I  had  only  recently  got  where  I 
could  get  a  square  meal,  and  that  when  I  came  there  my  elbows  were 
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out,  and  that  I  looked  seedy  generally,  and  that  I  had  come  in  there 
and  picked  up  a  little  business,  and  now  I  was  b^^inning  to  wear  bet- 
ter clothes.  Well,  they  advertised  me  a  good  deal  in  that  way.  I 
took  it  as  a  sort  of  a  pleasantry,  and  generally  got  back  at  them 
pretty  well  when  I  got  on  the  stump.  Perhaps  I  was  to  blame  for 
their  jumping  onto  me.  because  in  the  convention  that  nominated  the 
People's  Party  ticket  tor  the  election  in  February,  1890,  as  I  stated 
yesterday,  two  young  men  in  that  convention  bolted,  in  a  sense.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  bolted  the  ticket  after  the  convention  closed,  but 
they  strenuously  objected  to  the  methods  adopted  in  the  convention. 
Those  two  young  men  were  Reed  Smoot  ana  S.  S.  Jones,  and  this 
same  paper  that  roasted  me  for  being  a  newcomer  roasted  them  for 
being  a  couple  of  young  upstarts  who  dared  to  question  the  doings  of 
their  elders. 

Verj^  soon  after  that  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  speech  in  the  opera 
house  for  the  Liberal  party 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Passing  that  for  the  moment,  I  will  ask  you  about 
the  newspapers  for  the  different  parties  in  Utah ;  whether  their  dis- 
cussion was  bitter  and  acrimonious? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  bitter;  it  was  acrimonious;  it 
might  be  said  to  be  acrimonious.  The  local  papers — I  mean  of  the 
People's  Party — charged  that  these  Liberals  were  largely  newcomers 
there,  and  if  they  did  not  like  what  they  found  they  might  pass  on; 
that  they  had  not  been  sent  for ;  that  there  were  no  strings  upon  them, 
or  words  to  that  effect,  and  they  might  go  along. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  prosecution 
of  criminal  cases,  I  wish  you  would  just  state  briefly  the  general  con- 
dition that  existed  there,  so  as  to  show  the  manner  m  which  the  Mor- 
mons were  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  We  had  at  Provo  City  a  district  court.  The 
Territory  was  divided  into  three  districts.  The  first  district  was  cut 
in  two.  The  court  sat  at  Ogden,  Weber  County,  and  in  Provo  City^ 
but  they  had  a  judge  each,  both  in  the  first  district.  In  the  part  of 
the  first  district  that  Provo  was  in  we  had  Utah,  Wasatch,  Uinta^ 
Juab,  Millard,  Sanpete,  Sevier,  Emery,  which  then  included  Carbon 
and  Grand  counties.  Grand  then  included  San  Juan,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  Arizona  line. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  him  to  state  the  details  or  just 
answer  the  question  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  be  satisfied  with  the  general  result.  Will 
you  repeat  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter? 

rhe  reporter  read  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  V AN  Cott.  Calling  attention  for  a  moment  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  criminal  cases,  I  wish  you  would  just  state  briefly  the  general 
condition  that  existed  there,  so  as  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
Mbrmons  were  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary." 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  From  all  these  counties  the  Mormons  who  were 
charged  with  unlawful  cohabitation  were  gathered  in,  after  they  had 
been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  that  met  in  Provo  to  investigate 
offenses  in  the  territorv  that  I  have  described. 

In  addition  to  that  there  were  in  the  various  counties  United  States 
commissioners,  before  whom  offenders  were  taken  when  they  were 
first  accused,  and  usually  they  were  bound  over  after  a  hearing  to 
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the  g^and  jury  that  met  at  Provo.  So  all  the  business  for  this  entire 
district — that  is  why  I  mentioned  them  all — ^was  carried  on  in  Provo. 

When  I  went  there  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1889,  there  was 
scarcely  a  day  that  there  were  not  from  one  to  several  arraignments 
in  the  district  court  there  on  charges  of  unlawful  cohabitation  or 
adultery.    The  most  of  the  charges  were  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  true  in  the  other  districts  ? 

Mr.  WinTEC0Tix)N.  I  know  the  other  districts  only  by  repute,  but 
from  newspaper  reports  it  was  about  the  same  all  over  the  Territorj'. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  WTiitecotton,  right  here,  if  you  please.  You 
say  most  of  the  charges  were  for  unlawful  cohabitation.  Were  there 
many  for  polygamy  f 

Mr.  WiiFFECOTTON.  I  do  not  remember  a  case  of  poWgamy  in 
Provo. 

Senator  Dubois.  Why  were  they  for  unlawful  cohabitation  instead 
of  for  adultery  and  polygamy  and  bigamy? 

Mr.  WniTECorroN.  The  reason  was  this,  as  I  understand  it.  I  can 
only  give  you  mv  understandin|2^  of  it.  The  Edmunds  law  provided, 
.as  I  renunnbor,  for  punishing  bigamy,  polygamy',  and  adultery,  I  be- 
lieve. My  recollection  of  it  is  that  unlawful  cohabitation  was  not 
provided  for  in  that  bill  at  all,  and  it  was  found  that  it  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  iM'ove  the  sexual  relations  between  these  people  and,  therefore, 
while  they  were  satisfied  that  the  people  were  living  in  unlawful  co- 
habitation, they  were  unable  to  prove  adultery.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  reach  the  evil  in  its  more  hidden  ways,  unlawful  cohabitation  was 
made  an  offense*,  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  any  sexual  relations 
between  the  j^arties. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  ])ro])er.  Would  that  same  condition  exist 
now  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTECoiTON.  Does  it  exist  now? 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  it,  if  prosi»cutions  were  undertaken  now? 

Mr.  WHiTE(:()nx)N.  I  think  it  would. 

Senator  Dubois.  It  would  Iw  the  same  state  of  affairs? 

Mr.  Whitkcotton.  T  think  there  would  Ixj  the  same  difficulty  at- 
tending the  proving  of  the  sexual  relations  that  existed  then. 

Senator  Dubois.  So  that  vou  could  onlv  prove  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHiTECorroN.  That  is  all  you  could  prove.  I  think  they 
would  encounter  the  same  embarrassment  they  had  Iwforc. 

Senator  Duiiois.  That  is  all  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  the  newspapers  and  what  you  knew  gen- 
erally, was  there  any  polygamist  who  was  livinsr  in  his  visil)lo  occupa- 
'  tion  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  up  to  the  time  of  tlie  manifesto? 

Mr.  White<X)TTOX.  T  never  heard  of  a  (•as(\  that  T  now  rcuuMnl)er. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  were  all  either  in  biding  or  in  the  j)eniteji- 
tiary  ? 

Mr.  WHiTEanroN.  Yes,  sir;  they  were  called  "on  the  un<l(»r- 
OTOund."  A  fellow  who  was  hiding  from  the  officers  was  called  "  on 
the  underground." 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  That  question  existed  up  to  the  time  of  the  mani- 
festo? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  the  time  of  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  After  the  manifesto  vou  have  indicated  some  of  the 
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general  improvements.  Going  along  up  to  the  present  time,  I  wish 
you  would  indicate,  and  incfieate  concisely,  if  possible,  just  what 
improvements  have  resulted  in  the  general  situation  in  Utah  from 
about  1889  up  to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Whereas  in  1889  I  should  say  we  would  have 
maybe  at  the  rate  of  more  than  a  Imndred  a  year  in  Provo,  I  do  not 
think  since  that  time,  since  the  manifesto,  these  have  been — I  should 
say  probably  there  have  not  been  a  dozen  cases  at  Provo  of  unlawful 
cohaoitation.     That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  cases  in  court? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  Cases  in  court.  That  is  what  I  mean;  yes,  sir. 
Of  course  I  do  not  know  a  thing  about  what  has  happened 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  word  "  case  "  has  that  double  meaning,  and  I 
thought  you  meant  court  cases. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Indicate  in  politico  what  has  been  the  improvement 
from  the  People's  Part}^  and  the  Liberal  party  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  We  have  not  any  division  there  now,  except  on 
political  lines,  the  same  as  they  have  everywhere  else.  The  Mormons 
and  the  Gentiles  have  all  divided  up  on  party  lines.  Everybody  is 
either  Republican  or  Democratic.  We  have  a  few  Socialists  there. 
That  was  true  until  last  year,  when  there  was  revived  what  is  known 
as  the  "American  Party,"  but  that  had  very  little  existence  outside 
of  Salt  Lake  City  and  county.  I'hat  party  polled,  however,  some- 
thing like  6,000  votes  in  Salt  Lake  County  last  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  indicate  the  general  improve- 
ment in  the  feeling  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles  in  business  and  in 
every  way. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  So  far  as  business  is  concerned,  I  have  never 
observed  any  difference  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles.  I  have 
never  found  it  in  my  own  business.  In  fact,  I  think  my  proportion 
of  Mormon  business  has  been  as  large  as  the  proportion  oi  Mormons 
over  Gentiles,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  since  the  time  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  is  the  net  result  of  the  progress,  in  your  opin- 
ion, up  to  the  present  time,  from  1890,  during  tne  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  To  one  who  can  remember  the  situation  in  1889 
as  to  the  feeling  among  the  people  generally,  politically  and  other- 
W' ise,  I  should  say  the  progress  had  been  marvelous. 

The  truth  is,  we  seldom  hear  anything  about  Mormon  or  Gentile. 
We  do  not  Iniow  what  a  man  is ;  so  much  so  that  at  the  last  municipal 
election,  in  1903,  a  Gentile  was  nominated  for  city  marshal  in  that 
town  against  a  Mormon.  This  Gentile  had  been  a  deputy  marshal 
who  had  run  in  polygamists  or  unlawful  cohabitationists  by  the 
dozen.  He  was  elected  over  the  Mormon  candidate  by  over  300,  I 
think,  when  the  town  was  Republican  and  the  Mormon  was  a  Repub- 
lican and  the  Gentile  was  a  Democrat.  And  as  to  the  justice  or  the 
peace,  the  same  man  who  was  elected  by  11  votes  in  1890,  and  was  a 
rank  Liberal,  was  elected  in  October  or  November,  1903,  justice  of 
the  peace  by  over  300. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  constant,  in  your  opinion,  do  the  Mormon 
votei-s  adhere  to  their  party  lines  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.. They  do  so  more  closely  than  the  Gentiles 
throughout  the  State,  because  there  never  has  been  an  organized  re- 
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volt  from  their  party  by  the  Mormons,  while  there  was  by  the  Gen- 
tiles last  fall.    They  went  off  in  a  body  of  some  6,000. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  State  officers,  and  without 
mentioning  the  details  of  it,  but  giving  general  results,  will  you  state 
how  generally  the  Gentiles  have  occupied  State  offices,  and  the  im- 
portance of  those  offices,  and  also  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  can  not  give  any  intelligent  idea  of  that  with- 
out naming  the  officers. 

The  Mormons  have  never  had  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  yet. 
The  first  three  judges  who  were  elected  in  Utah  to  the  supreme  bench 
•were  three  of  the  men — ^the  three  Republicans — ^who  were  there  under 
appointment  from  the  Federal  Government  and  who  had  been  sending 
these  people  to  the  penitentiary. 

In  the  district  courts  we  had  10  district  judges  to  begin  with.  In 
the  third  district,  which  embraces  Salt  Lake  Citv  and  county,  there 
was  one  Mormon  elected  in  the  becinning.  Tliat  was  Judge  Ijc 
Grande  Yoimg.    The  rest  were  Gentiles. 

In  the  first  district  a  Mormon  was  elected,  and  in  the  second.  In 
the  fourth  that  was  true.  In  the  fifth,  in  the  sixth,  and  in  the  seventh 
the  judges  were  all  Gentiles.  And  those  were  all  strong  Mormon 
counties. 

Jlr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  supreme  court  judges.  The  first  three 
judges  were  Kepublicans? 

Air.  WiiiTEco'iTON.  Yes:  of  the  supreme  court. 

^Ir.  Van  Con.  And  had  they  been  judges  who  had  been  active  and 
vigorous  in  sending  Mormon  people  to  the  penitentiary  for  polyg- 
amy and  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Sir.  WiirrEConx)N.  Yes.  Judge  Zane  was  the  pioneer  in  that  line, 
and  he  was  made  chief  justice. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  In  the  vote  throughout  the  State  how  did  their 
vote  hold  up  with  the  Mormons  who  were  on  the  general  State  ticket 
with  them  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTECorwN.  There  never  was  any  difference. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No  difference? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  None  perceptible.  There  might  here  and  there 
be  a  man  who  on  account  of  some  personal  reason  had  a  few  more 
votes  than  another  on  the  same  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  Skipping  along  to  the  presiuit  supremo  ci)urt  of 
Utah,  are  two  of  those  judges  now  men  who  have  been  active  in  send- 
ing polygamists  and  men  engaged  in  unlawful  cohabitation  to  the 
penitentiary? 

Mr.  WHrPECorroN.  Judge  l^artch  was  a  district  judge  there,  and 
did  that,  and  Judge  McCarty,  who  was  elected  two  years  ago  last 
fall,  was  an  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  and  prosc^cuted 
the  Mormons.  And  after  that  he  was  elected  to  the  district  bench, 
and  subsequently  to  the  supreme  bench. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  he  prosecuted 
the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  mean  ho  prosecuted  for  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. They  are  about  the  only  kind  of  Mormons  who  ever  were 
prosecuted. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  the  oflfense  for  which  they  were  prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes ;  that  is  the  offensox  for  which  they  were 
7>rosecuted. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  those  men  on  the  general  ticket  hold  up 
with  the  Mormons  on  the  same  ticket? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  noticed  any  difTerence. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  a  few  illustrations  of  prominent  Gentiles  who 
have  been  engaged  as  judges  in  sentencing  men  to  the  penitentiary 
or  in  prosecuting  them  who  have  been  elected  over  Democratic  Mor- 
mons and  popular  men  on  the  general  ticket. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  was  Judge  Johnson.  He  was  for  a  long 
time  United  States  conmiissioner,  and  bound  over  a  great  many  men 
from  Sanpete  County  to  the  grand  jury.  He  was  elected  district 
judge  in  1895,  at  the  first  State  election,  for  a  term  of  five  years  in  a 
very  strong  Moimon  district,  and  he  was  reelected  in  1900.  But  he 
was  defeated  for  nomination  last  fall. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  he  hold  up  in  his  vote? 

Mr.  WHiTECorroN.  I  never  heard  it  questioned.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  Richard  W.  Young  and  Judge  McCartv. 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  Richard  W.  Young  was  a  very  popular  Mor- 
mon— a  very  strong  man.  He  was  on  the  ticket  for  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  at  the  first  election,  and  he  was  defeated.  So  was  S. 
R.  Thurman,  a  very  prominent  Democrat  and  Mormon,  a  very  able 
man.  Both  were  defeated  for  judge  of  the  supreme  court  at  the  first 
election. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  1890  were  the  Mormon  people  Democratic 
in  Utah? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  election  shows  that  they  were  Democratic. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion,  was  there  a  good  reason — a 
natural  reason — why  they  should  be  Democratic? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  was  a  reason,  because  it  was  not  really 
Democratic  or  Republican.  It  was  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon.  The 
Mormons  voted  together  against  the  Gentiles.  That  was  the  case 
prior  to  1894. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  has  l>een  adverse  criticism  because  the 
State  went  Republican.  I  now  call  your  attention  to  the  election  of 
1892,  when  you  had  the  vote  for  Mr.  Rawlins,  a  Democrat,  and  the 
vote  for  Mr.  Cannon,  a  Republican,  and  the  Liberal  vote.  I  will  ask 
you  whether,  when  that  party  dissolved,  you  would  naturally  expect 
the  State  to  become  Democratic  or  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Liberal  party,  it 
w^as  inevitable  that  it  should  be  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhy? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Because  I  suppose  at  least  three-fourths — ^that 
has  always  been  the  estimate — of  the  Liberals  were  Republicans,  and 
when  they  disbanded  in  1893  and  came  into  the  Republican  party, 
having  polled  about  6,000  votes  in  1892,  if  three- fourths  of  those  peo- 
ple were  Republicans,*when  they  came  over  there  would  be  forty-five 
hundred  going  to  the  Republicans  and  fifteen  hundred  to  the  Demo- 
crats. That  would  put  a  majority  of  3,000  onto  the  Republican 
side,  if  it  was  otherwise  equal. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  next  general  elec- 
tion was  held,  did  the  State  go  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Oh,  yes;  it  went  Republican.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber what  the  majority  was,  but  I  remember  very  well  that  Mr.  Cannon 
was  elected  a  Delegate  to  Congress. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oniittinp:  the  silver  wave  which  swept  over  Utah, 
has  Utah  been  consistently  Republican  ever  since  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir.  There  never  has  been  a  Democratic 
State  officer  elected  except  one,  and  that  was  in  1898,  when  we  had  tlie 
last  swell  of  the  silver  tide,  when  Judge  Baskin,  one  of  the  most  rabid 
anti-Mormons  ever  in  the  State,  was  elected  to  the  supreme  bench. 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Roberts  was  elected  to  Congi'ess. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  Judge  Baskin  had 
been  active  for  many  years  in  advocating  legislation  in  Congress 
against  the  Mormon  people  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  them  to  give  up 
polygamy  and  unlawful  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  A\  HiTECOiTON.  I  understood  he  had  l)een  paid ;  had  been  kept 
here  as  a  lobbyist  in  that  interest. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  How  did  Judge  Baskin  hold  up  with  the  Mormons 
on  his  own  ticket  in  the  general  vote  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Whitecoitox.  Mv  recollection,  although  I  will  not  be  sure 
that  I  am  right  about  it,  is  that  Mr.  Rol^erts  had  about  sixty-five 
liundred  and  Judge  Baskin  lifty-eight  hundred.  I  am  subject  to  cor- 
rection on  those  figures. 

Mr.  Van  Coty,  Was  Mr.  Roberts  a  verv  popular  man  in  the  State 
ofUtali? 

Mr.  WiiiTKcoiTON.  lie  was.  lie  was  at  the  head  of  the  Young 
People^s  Improvement  Associati(m. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  In  traveling  over  the  State,  and  in  your  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Mormon  people,  I  will  ask  you  to  state  what  you  have 
found  to  be  their  sentiment  now  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  polyg- 
amy— that  is.  I  mean  the  contracting  of  new  polygamous  marriages? 

Sir.  Whitecotixdn.  I  think  the  decided  sentiment  of  the  Mormon 
people  in  Utah  is  hostile  to  polygamy. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  How  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  i)eople  in 
Utah  in  regard  to  charges  and  rumors  that  the  church  interferes  in 
politics — that  is,  whether  they  approve  of  it  or  whether  they  strongly 
resent  it?     Will  you  express  the  Teeling  ou  that  point? 

Mr.  AVniTEco'rix)N.  The  people  very  strongly  resent  interference 
from  anybody.  I  never  met  a  man  who  admitted  that  he  had  been 
approached  by  any  chunJi  authority  to  Ijkj  influenced  in  his  vote,  but 
I  know  that  the  i)eople  pride  thems(»lves  on  independent  suffrage, 
and  I  do  not  believe  any  considerable  number  in  Utah  will  accept 
any  dictation  from  anybody. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  enablin<j  act  for 
Utah,  did  polygamists  vote  at  that  electicm  for  meml>ers  of  the  con- 
stitutional convention  ? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  did  or  not.  They 
mi^ht  have  done  so.  The  act  provided  that  all  male  citizens  of  the 
United  States  over  the  age  of  21.  who  had  rpsided  in  Utah  for  one 
year  next  preceding  the  election,  might  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  UTiat  has  l>etm  the  sentiment  among  Gentiles  in 
Utah  in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  men  who  had  entered  into 
polygamy  before  the  manifesto  of  181)0? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  hard  question  to  answer. 
I'he  Gentiles  in  Utah  have  recognized  tliat  we  have  a  very  hard 
problem  to  deal  with  in  that  resnect.  It  offers  many  embarrassing 
things.    There  has  been  a  good  deal  said  in  this  testimony--!  have 
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read  it — about  an  understanding.  I  know  nothing  of  any  under- 
standing in  regard  to  that.  But  I  do  know  this,  that  the  people 
generally  feel  like  they  do  not  want  to  stir  up  this  thing  and  set  it  to 
smelling  any  more.    It  has  not  a  good  odor. 

And  there  is  another  thing  that  they  have  taken  into  account  in 
the  neighborhood  where  I  am,  at  least.  When  we  get  out  to  punish 
this  man  who  is  living  in  polygamy,  put  him  in  prison,  they  tafee  into 
account  somewhat  the  consequences  that  will  come  to  his  family. 
Now,  the  women  who  went  into  polvgamy  in  Utah  went  into  it  be- 
cause, although  I  think  under  a  (felusion,  they  thought  it  was  a 
religious  duty;  and  they  are  bound  by  the  obligation.  They  feel 
that  way.  And  under  the  rules  of  the  church,  as  I  understand  them, 
a  plural  wife,  if  she  is  divorced  from  her  husband,  may  not  become 
the  wife  of  another  man,  and  those  plural  wives  who  have  children 
are  in  a  very  precarious  condition  if  they  are  to  be  entirely  separated 
from  the  only  protector  they  have.  I  think  that  the  condition  of 
these  women  and  the  children  they  have  has  probably  entered  as 
largely  into  the  feeling  of  "  let  the  matter  slide  along  and  not  bother 
it  "  as  any  other  factor. 

The  truth  is  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  sympathy  for  the  men  who 
«re  in  polygamy.  I  never  heard  anybody  sympathize  with  one  of 
them  unless  he  had  two  or  three  viragoes.  Then  he  might  sympa- 
thize with  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  sympathy  is  for  the  wives  and  children  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  For  the  wives  and  children.  I  have  never 
lieard  anybody  express  sympathy  for  the  man  in  polygamy. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  regarding  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  Utah,  when  you  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  people  in  the  Mormon  Cliurch  in  Utah  and  other  places, 
and  also  consider  that  in  the  fourteen  years  probably  outside  of 
Utah — perhaps  some  in  Utah — there  may  have  been  from  one  to 
twenty  new  polygamous  marriages,  providing  always  that  the  Mor- 
mon Churcji  has  not  encouraged  the  celebration  of  such  marriages? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  As  I  understand  the  teaching  of  the  church  up 
to  that  time  to  have  been  that  polygamy  was  a  proper  thing,  I  should 
say  the  progress  has  been  marvelous. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Going  back  to  the  early  times,  you  have  known  that 
Reed  Smoot  was  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  George  Sutherland  lives  there  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  understand  Sutherland  to  b0  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  He  was  a  candidate  for  mavor  on  the  Gentile 
ticket  in  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  want  to  know  whether  before  the  dissolution  of 
the  Liberal  party  and  the  People's  Party  Mr.  Smoot  actively  sup- 
ported George  Sutherland,  a  Gentile,  for  mayor  of  Provo  City? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Now,  sir;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 
I  know  that  he  kicked  up  a  row  in  the  People's  Party  convention 
after  they  nominated  their  mayor,  but  whether  he  supported  Suther- 
land I  reaUy  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  also  express  an  opinion  as  to  how 
fair  the  Mormons  have  been  since  statehood  and  since  the  division  on 
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party  lines  in  regard  to  offices — that  is,  whether  Gentiles  have  held  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  State  and  local  offices? 
Mr.  TVhitecottox.  The  Gentiles  have  had  a  very  nnioh  larger  pro- 

()ortion  than  they  are  a  proportion  of  the  population.     I  havo  a  tabu- 
ated  statement  here  of  that  fact,  if  it  is  considered  important. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  T^t  me  see  your  tabulated  statement  for  just  a 
moment  ? 

Mr.  Wiim-xoTioN  (handing  Mr.  Van  Cott  tabulated  statement). 
It  shows  the  offices  held  by  Mormons  and  non-Mormons  and  the 
aggregate  salaries?  and  the  salary  of  each.  T  think  the  Mormons  in 
the  State,  perhaps,  have  about  $900  the  best  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  the  Gentiles  hold  half  of  all  the  State  offices  in 
Utah;  at  least  half? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  is  it  generally  in  the  prominent  counties  and 
cities  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Outside  of  the  places  where  I  know  the  men  I 
do  not  know,  because  we  do  not  ask  that  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  see.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  save  reading  it. 
I  will  ask  that  this  tabulated  statement  be  published  in  the  record  a^^ 
showing  the  officers  and  their  salaries,  so  as  to  show  whether  they  are 
Gentiles  or  Mormons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  what  was  it  printed  ? 

ifr.  Van.  Cott.  The  Desert  News. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  was  prepared  by  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  this  intended  as  an  exhibition  of  general  repute,  or 
what  is  in  people's  minds,  or  as  substantive  proof  of  an  actual  fact  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  can  take  it  either  way  you  like. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  it  is  neither,  I  suppose? " 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  is  both. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  that  that  list  as  published  in  the 
paper  is  correct  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  said  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No  ;  I  do  not.  But  I  do  know  that  b}-  refresh- 
ing my  recollection  from  that  column  I  can  identify  almost  every  one 
of  those  offices. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  If  there  is  any  objection,  start  at  the  top  of  the 
column  and  give  the  names. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  the  paper  show  by  whom  the  statement  was 
prepared  ? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  WHiTEc6rroN.  It  does  not.     I  know  the  facts,  as  I  stated. 

Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court  draw  an  aggregate  salary  of 
$15,000  a  year.  Those  men  are  all  Gentiles,  or  were  up  to  the  first  of 
this  year— Baskin,  Bartch,  and  McCarty.  Baskin  retired  and  Judge 
Straup  took  his  place. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  All  Gentiles.  Clerk  of  the  supreme  court  Lin- 
burn  B.  Palmer,  he  is  a  Gentile  from  Michigan,  and  he  draws  a  salary 
of  $2,100.  His  assistant  clerk  and  stenographer  is  Mr.  Griffith,  and 
he  is  a  Gentile;  he  draws  $1,200.  The  attorney-general  is  M.  A. 
Breedon;  he  draws  $2,000;  his  assistant  is  W.  *^R.  White,  and  he 
draws  $1,600.  These  names  are  not  here,  but  I  know  them  person- 
ally. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Every  one  of  them  is  a  Gentile.  State  mining 
inspector.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  Mr.  Thomas  now  or  not.  [A 
pause.]     Gomer  Thomas  is  a  Gentile;  his  salary  is  $2,000  a  year. 

The  StaU'  engineer  is  Mi\  A.  F.  Doremus"^;  salary  $3,000.  The 
State  chemist,  I  believe,  is  Mr.  Harms. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Mr.  Doremus  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  every  one  whom  I  have  memtioned  is  a 
Gentile.     If  he  is  not,  I  will  sav  so. 

State  warden.  Gentile,  $3,000;  Mr.  Pratt.  He  was  United  States 
deputy  marshal,  and  ran  in  more  '"•  cohabs  "  than  any  man  in  the  State. 
The  State  statistician  is  a  Gentile  from  Kansas,  ori^nally,  Mr. 
Charles  De  Moisy.  He  has  a  salaiy  of  $1,500.  The  assistant  statis- 
tician I  do  not  know  personally.  I  find  him  in  this  list,  but  I  do  not 
know  who  he  is. 

Judges  and  attornevs  of  the  district  courts,  third  judicial  district 
court.  Judges  Hall  ani  Morse  are  both  Gentiles.  Then  there  were  two 
Mormon  judges  there.  Judge  Hall  retired  the  first  of  this  year,  and 
has  been  succeeded  by  Judge  Ritchie,  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  is  there  a  Mormon  judge  in  the  third  district 
now  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  the  third  district? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes ;  there  is  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Judge  T.  D.  Lewis.  The  Mormons  had  two 
judges  in  the  third  district,  but  they  lost  a  judge  in  the  last  election, 
and  there  are  three  Gentile  judges  there  and  one  Mormon.  The 
fourth  judge  was  provided  for  by  the   last  legislature. 

In  the  fifth  judicial  district  Judge  Marioneaux  retired  the  first 
of  this  year.     He  was  a  Gentile.    He  was  succeeded  by  a  Mormon. 

In  the  seventh  district  Judge  Johnson  was  a  Gentile,  and  he  retired 
the  first  of  this  year,  and  is  succeeded  by  a  Mormon. 

The  total  salaries  drawn  by  the  Gentiles  is  $52,500. 

The  governor  is  a  Mormon,  and  has  been ;  the  secretary  of  State  is 
a  Mormon,  and  has  been;  the  assistant  also;  the  auditor  also;  and 
the  assistant  auditor  and  the  treasurer;  the  State  superintendent  of 
schools;  the  adjutant-general;  the  State  bank  exammer;  the  game 
commissioner;  the  State  food  inspector,  and  the  State  sheep  in- 
spector.    They  are  all  Mormons. 

And  of  the'  judges.  Judge  Hart  at  the  north  was  a  Mormon,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Mormon,  and  the  district  attorney  was  a  Mormon  and  is 
succeeded  by  one. 

In  the  second  district.  Judge  Rolapp  was  a  Mormon.  He  is  shc- 
ceeded  by  Judge  Howell,  and  T  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Mormon 
or  a  Gentile. 

Senator  Smoot.  A  Gentile. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  is  a  contest  on,  however. 

In  the  third  district,  Stewart  and  Lewis  were  Mormons,  but  Stewart 
was  defeated  and  was  succeeded  by  a  Gentile.  Lewis  succeeded  him- 
self, but  Stewart  is  succeeded  by  a  Gentile. 

In  the  fourth  district,  Judge  Booth  is  a  Mormon,  and  he  succeeds 
himself,  and  the  district  attorney  is  a  Mormon,  and  he  is  succeeded  by 
a  Mormon. 
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In  the  fifth  district  the  district  attorney  is  a  Mormon ;  and  in  the 
sixth  district 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  judee? 

Mr.  Whiteootton.  The  judge  is  a  Mormon,  too. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  the  sixth  district  the  judge  is  a  Mormon; 
and  in  the  seventh  district  the  district  judge  is  a  Mormon,  and  the 
district  attorney  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  By  the  way,  has  there  been  an  instance  in  any  of 
the  Mormon  counties  where  the  district  attorney,  for  instance,"^  has 
been  elected  on  one  ticket,  and  there  has  been  suflScient  cutting  to  elect 
an  opponent,  for  instance,  for  judge? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  that  maj^  have  to  be  corrected  yet.  In  the 
seventh  district  there  was  one  Mormon  nmning  against  another  for 
judge,  and  the  Democratic  judge  had  the  election  on  the  face  of  the 
returns  by  11  votes,  and  the  Gentile  district  attorney  was  elected  by 
something  like  1,400. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  in  a  Mormon  district? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes ;  in  a  Mormon  district. 

Senator  Knox.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  any  court  presided 
over  by  a  Mormon  judge,  where  there  was  a  Mormon  district  attorney, 
a  Mormon  has  ever  been  convicted  of  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  of  any  case. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  complete  the  districts?  You  got  as  for 
as  the  seventh. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir ;  the  seventh  is  the  last. 

The  Chairman.  You  omitted,  I  presume  inadvertently,  the  salaries 
of  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Tayijbr.  How  many  of  the  district  judges  are  Gentiles  and  how 
many  are  Mormons? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  are  10  district  judges;  and  this  year, 
since  the  last  election,  there  is  a  Mormon  in  the  first,  and  in  the 
second  I  do  not  know ;  I  do  not  know  whether  Howell  is  a  Mormon 
or  a  Gentile. 

Senator  Smoot.  He  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Grentile. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  If  you  will  note  them :  The  first  is  a  Mormon ; 
in  the  second  a  Gentile ;  in  the  third  three  Gentiles  and  one  Mormon ; 
in  the  fourth  a  Mormon;  in  the  fifth  a  Mormon;  in  the  sixth  a  Mor- 
mon, and  in  the  seventh  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  third  is  principally  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir;  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  outside  of  Salt  Lake  City  there  is  one  Mormon, 
one  Gentile.  This  Mr.  Howell,  who  was  spoken  of,  who  is  outside  of 
Saft  Lake 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  is  Weber  County. 

Mr.  Tatler.  There  are  six  Mormons? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Six  Mormons  and  four  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  three  supreme  judges  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  if  you  take  all  the  judges  in  the  State — 
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supreme  and  district — there  are  seven  Gentile  judges  and  six  Mor- 
mons? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  Yes,  sir.  Up  to  the  first  of  this  year  there 
were  in  the  fifth  and  in  the  seventh  Gentile  judges,  but  they  all  went 
this  year  with  the  landslide  they  had  out  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  what  is  the  aggregate  of  the  salaries? 

Mr.  Whitecotion.  The  aggregate  of  the  Mormon  salaries  is 
$53,900.  So  there  is  $1,400  more  salaries.  That  is  based  on  last 
year;  this  is  in  November — $1,400  more  salaries  then  for  the  Mor- 
mons than  for  the  Gentiles,  and  they  have  a  proportion  of  about  70 
per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State,  as  I  understand. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  There  has  been  considerable  said 

The  Ctiair:man.  May  I  ask,  in  this  connection,  what  the  vote  in 
Salt  Lake  City  or  in  that  county  is  as  between  the  Mormons  and  the 
Gentiles?     Which  party  controls? 

Mr.  WniTECOTTON.  That  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  because  they  have 
not  divided  Mormon  and  Gentile.  The  last  election  they  had  be- 
tween Mormon  and  Gentile  in  that  city,  as  I  remember,  was  1890 — ^if 
there  was  one  after  that  I  do  not  remember  it — and  the  Gentiles 
elected  the  mayor,  George  M.  Scott.  [A  pause.]  Yes;  they  elected 
Judge  Baskin  in  1892.     That  was  the  last  one,  I  guess,  they  elected. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  population  of  that  county? 

Mr.  WHrrECoiTOX.  Of  the  county? 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  Yes. 

ilr.  A^'iiiTEronx)N.  I  do  not  know  the  population  of  the  county. 
The  ]>opulation  of  the  city  at  the  last  census  was  54,000.  It  is  esti- 
mated now  at  70,000. 

The  Chair::\ian.  Do  you  know  how  that  population  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Gentiles  and  the  Mormons  in  the  city? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No.  sir;  I  do  not,  except  as  I  have  stated  on 
the  vote.  My  judgment  is  that  it  would  he  a  veiy  close  election  if  it 
were  on  Arormoii  or  non-Monnon  lines. 

The  Chairman.  The  Gentiles  sometimes  control  in  the  municipal 
elections  and  sometimes  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Wiiitfx'otton.  Yes,  sir.  F  believe  the  present  mayor  is  a  Mor- 
mon, and  the  last  one  was  not. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  understand  the  last  question  of  the  chair- 
man? 

Mr.  ^A'hit£COtt(/N.  T  think  T  did. 

Mr.  V\N  Cott.  I^t  the  reporter  read  the  question. 

The  re]^orter  read  as  follows: 

*•  The  Chairman.  The  Gentiles  sometimes  control  in  the  municipal 
elections  and  <=onietimes  the  Mormons?" 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  AA^HHTcoiTON.  Yes;  that  is,  sometimes  a  Mormon  is  elected. 
They  never  divide  Mormon  and  Gentile.  I  misapprehended  the 
chairman's  question.  T  do  not  mean  that  there  has  ever  been  an  elec- 
tion as  between  the  Mormons  and  the  Gentiles  in  Salt  Lake  City 
since  1892,  and  I  am  not  sure  it  was  done  then.  I  know  it  was  in 
1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  a  general  ofBcer  who  is  a  polygamist  been 
elected  in  Utah  since  statehood  ? 

Mr.  WnrrECOTTON.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  now  to  the  Evans  bill  that 
was  introduced  in  the  legislature  of  Utah  and  passed,  but  which  the 
governor  vetoed,  I  will  ask  you  whether  the  governor  was  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  WHrrECOTTON.  Yes,  sir;  the  covemor  was  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  occasion  of  the  pas- 
sage of  that  bill  by  the  legislature ;  what  brought  it  about? 

Mr.  WurrECOTTON.  I  can  give  only  my  understanding  of  it. 

There  had  been  a  movement  started  somewhere;  I  do  not  know 
whence  it  emanated;  but  there  was  some  person  who  was  reputed  to 
be  not  a  citizen  of  the  States  and  to  be  in  the  emplov  of  some  outside 
concern — the  general  understanding  was  he  was  employed  by  the  New 
York  Journal — to  come  out  and  shake  up  the  Mormons  a  bit. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Wliat  do  you  meati  by  shaking  up  the  Mor- 
mons a  bit  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  1  mean  hunting  out  fellows  who  were  living  in 
unlawful  cohabitation  and  swearing  to  complaints  against  them  and 
bringing  them  into  court. 

]VIr.  VAN  CoTT.  Was  he  a  public  officer? 

Mr.  WHiTECO'nK)N.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you,  so  as  to  save  time,  whether  it  was 
because  of  that  that  the  Evans  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Whiteco'iton.  That  was  my  understanding  of  it;  that  it  was 
to  prevent  anybody  but  people  who  were  acting  Dona  fide  taking  a 
hand  in  these  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be  the  result  if  either 
a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile  officer  or  officers  in  the  State  of  Utah,  in  the 
regular  discharge  of  their  duties,  should  arrest  and  prosecute  men 
who  were  guilty  of  luilawful  cohabitation  ?  AMiat  would  be  the  effect 
sociallv  and  politically,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.^VHiTECOTTON.  You  mean  upon  the  men  who  did  it  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  upon  the  man  who  made  the  complaint  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  CotI'.  Either  one — the  man  who  makes  the  complaint,  if 
he  is  in  the  regular  discharge  of  his  duties,  or  the  officer  who  prose- 
cutes, or  the  officer  who  sentences. 

Mr.  WniTECOTTON.  T  should  say  it  would  not  make  any  difference 
so  far  as  his  standing  in  the  connnunity  was  concerned,  except  that  he 
would  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  courage-— nerve  to  go  ahead  and  do 
his' duty. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  would  it  affect  him,  in  your  judgment,  in  a 
vote,  if  he  were  renominated? 

Mr.  WiiiTECO'iTON.  T  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  it  had  any  effect 
upon  his  vote  it  would  probably  assist  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ITas  that  been  the  general  result  as  to  all  Gentiles 
who  have  l)cen  engaged  in  that  work  in  the  State  when  they  were 
runninff  for  political  offices? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T  have  never  known  a  Gentile,  who  had  been 
formerly  after  the  Mormons,  to  be  singled  out  and  opposed  on  that 
ground.  T  have  never  known  a  thing  of  that  kind,  and  1  have  never 
known  one  who  has  suffered  in  an  election. 

The  Chairman.  The  witness  has  said  that  such  a  man  wonld  l>e 
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regarded  as  a  man  of  nerve.  Wiiy  would  it  take  nerve  to  make  com- 
plaint against  a  violator  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  A\  HiTECOTTON.  On  account,  Mr.  Chairman 

The  Chairman.  State  it  as  briefly  as  you  can. 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  I  will  be  just  as  brief  as  I  can. 

While  the  people  of  Utah — all  the  Mormons;  I  will  speak  with  ref- 
erence to  them  rather  than  Gentiles  in  that  regard — are  sick  and  tired 
and  disgusted  with  polygamy;  they  want  to  1:^  rid  <jf  it;  they  want  to 
wipe  it  out  and  get  it  under  their  feet;  at  the  same  time  when  it 
comes,  for  instance,  to  myself  or  any  other  person  going  and  making 
complaint  against  a  neighbor  because  he  is  living  in  unlawful  cohab- 
itation, it  calls  up  to  us  all  these  things  of  an  unpleasant  charact-er 
among  neighbors;  throwing  the  only  support  the  women  have  into 
the  penitentiary  may  be,  or  taking  the  substance  of  the  man  to  pay 
the  fine.  It  makers  a  man  hesitate,  and  a  man  who  would  do  that  must 
be  a  man  peculiarly  made  for  seeing  nothing  but  the  law.  He  must 
be  a  Javert.  No  other  man  can  do  it.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  tak- 
ing nerve.  He  must  recognize  nothing  but  the  anangke  of  the  law. 
Nothing  else  must  appear.  He  can  not  take  into  account  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances  and  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  the  Gentiles  in  Utah  object  more  to  men  living 
in  unlawful  cohabitation  than  they  do  to  new  poh'gamous  marriages? 
By  new  polygamous  marriages  I  mean  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir.  I  think  if  it  were  known  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  I  live  that  a  man- had  contracted  a  polygamous  mar- 
riage and  the  evidence  came  out,  there  would  not  be  naif  a  dozen  men 
in  that  town  who  would  not  pursue  that  man  and  put  him  in  the  peni- 
tentiary.    That  is  the  sentiment  whpre  I  live. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  people? 

Mr.  AVfiiTEcorroN.  It  is;  and  the  people  there  are  70  per  cent  Mor- 
mons. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  sentiment  in  regard  to  those  who  con- 
tracted plural  marriages  before  1800  and  are  now  living  with  their 
wives  and  having  new  children  by  them  up  to  this  time? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  sentiment  is  that  it  is  an  awful  condition. 

The  Chairman.  That  it  is  a  lawful  condition? 

Mr.  Whitecotjon.  That  it  is  an  awful  condition. 

The  Chairman.  Oh. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Ix?ave  off  the  "  1."  And  we  wish  we  were  out 
of  it.     We  do  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  the  sentiment  with  respect  to  that  class 
of  people — approval  or  disapproval? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOiTON.  They  have  the  disapproval  of  the  people  gen- 
erally, but  that  does  not  go  to  the  extent  of  causing  a  man  to  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  setting  the  law  in  motion  against  that  man. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  that  class  of  men  are  left  without  inter- 
ference ? 

Mr.  Whiitxotton.  They  are  left  practically* without  interference. 
They  have  our  regrets,  but  we  do  not  know  how  to  get  at  them. 

Senator  Fokaker.  You  have  said  that  that  is  largely  because  of  the 
regard  the  people  have  for  the  condition  in  which  the  plural  wives 
and  children  would  be  left  in  case  of  a  successful  prosecution. 

Mr.  Whii'ecotton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  chief  cause  of  with- 
holding the  hand  of  prosecution.     Those  women  are  human,  and  so 
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are  their  children,  and  they  are  not  much  to  blame  either,  especially 
the  children. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When,  to  your  knowledge,  did  Reed  Smoot  first 
take  an  active  part  m  politics  in  Utah? 

Mr.  AVhitfx'otton.  He  was  in  it  when  I  got  to  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Van  CJott.  For  the  Republican  party  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  No:  not  for  the  Republican  party,  because 
there  was  not  any  Republican  party  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  for  the  People's  Party? 

Mr.  AVhitkc'otton.  For  the  People's  Party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  when  the  division  came,  was  he  active  in 
politics  ? 

Mr.  WiinECOTTON.  Yes,  sir:  he  was  one  of  the  very  first  men.  He 
was  known  to  be  for  protection.  He  had  some  Republican  heresies 
in  his  head  when  I  went  there.  He  was  the  manager  of  a  woolen 
mill,  and  he  was  always  talking  protection  for  that  woolen  mill. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  a  Republican  then;  I  assume,  if  he  was 
talking  protection  ? 

Mr.  vVinTFX'orroN.  Oh,  yes;  he  was  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Ccrr.  Was  he  active  in  the  Republican  party  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  He  was,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  party  to  be 
active  in. 

Senator  Forakek.  What  are  some  of  the  other  heresies  he  had? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  That  is  the  chief  one;  and  he  always  voted 
the  Rej)ublican  ticket.  It  is  a  kind  of  an  unpleasant  thing  for  us 
Democrats  to  have  too  man}'  fellows  do  that.     But  they  do  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Speaking  of  the  other  heresies  that  Mr.  Smoot  had, 
what  was  the  general  understanding  in  the  community  in  Provo 
about  any  heresy  that  Mr.  Smoot  had  as  being  opposed  to  the  j^ractice 
of  polygamy  in  those  early  days? 

Mr.  WinTf:coTTON.  He  was  a  heretic  on  that,  too. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  opposed  to  polygamy? 

Mr.  AViiiTECOTTON.  He  was  opposed  to  polygamy;  he  was  under- 
stood so  to  be.  He  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  young  men  in 
Utah  who  were  to  redeem  Israel. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Going  along  with  the  politics,  did  Mr.  Smoot  gain 
prominence  in  the  Republican  party  in  Utah? 

Mr.  AViiiTECorroN.  Yes:  he  was  always  prominent  in  the  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  at  that  time  talked  of  for  gov(u-nor  of  the 
State  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Whitecofton.  Yes.  That,  I  think,  was  four  vears  ago  last 
fall. 

Mr.  Van  C^vrr.  Was  he  also  talked  of  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  He  was  talked  of  for  Senator  from  that  time 
on.  The  general  understunding  was  that  when  he  dropped  out  of 
the  gulxjrnatorial  race  it  was  with  his  eye  on  the  other  office. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  Mr.  Smoot  became  an  apostle  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church  T  will  ask  you  who  was  the  logical  and  most  prominent 
candidate  in  the  State  of  Utah  in  the  Republican  party  tor  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Mr.  Whitecotton  an  expert  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  he  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  think  he  is  as  much  of  an  expert  as  Judge 
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Hiles,  who  testified  that  Mr.  Smoot  never  would  have  been  thought 
of  for  United  States  Senator  if  the  church  had  not  backed  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  truth.  I  was  only  referring  to  party 
politics.  I  gathered  from  what  Mr.  Whitecotton  said  that  he  is  a 
Democrat. 

Mr.  WoRTniNGTON.  Judge  Hiles  is  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  want  to  show  whether  it  is  the  truth  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  T^et  the  witness  answer.  Do  you  understand  the 
question  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T  think  I  understand  the  question.  It  is 
easier  to  understand  the  question  than  it  is  to  answer  it. 

When  you  come  to  talk  about  who  was  the  logical  candidate,  there 
were  so  many  people  who  thought  they  were  the  logical  candidates 
that  we  differ. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Answer  it  the  best  you  can. 

The  Chairman.  In  your  judgment.' 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  my  judgment  he  was  the  inevitable  candi- 
date. I  can  scarcely  say  the  logical,  but  from  the  discuasion  that  was 
had  about  this  matter  Governor  Wells,  who  was  one 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  want  him  to  go  into  that? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  am  satisfied  for  the  pre^sent  with  the  result.  That 
IS  the  result,  in  your  opinion  ? 

]Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  it  was  understood  among  the  Republicans. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  correct,  in  your  judgment,  to  say  that  before 
Mr.  Smoot  became  an  apostle  he  had  never  been  heard  of  or  men- 
tioned in  the  State  of  Utah  for  the  position  of  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  Mr.  Smoot  became  an  apostle  there  was  a 
campaign  waged. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  On  the  apostleship? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh,  no.  After  he  became  an  apostle  and  the  cam- 
paign came  up  to  elect  a  United  State  Senator  and  other  officers, 
there  was  a  campaign  waged  in  the  State  of  Utah  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  was  in  1902. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  most  prominent  part  of  that  issue? 

Mr.  AA'hitecot'iy)n.  The  issue  really  oefore  the  people,  aside  from 
being  a  Republican  or  Democrat,  was,  Smoot  or  not  Smoot  for  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  judgment,  did  the  fact  that  Reed  Smoot 
was  then  an  apostle  in  the  Mormon  Church  assist  him  or  hurt  him  in 
the  election  in  Utah  as  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Really,  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  There  were 
a  ffreat  many  people  who  opposed  Smoot  for  the  Senate 

Mr.  Van  C^tt.  In  your  opinion 

Mr.  WiiiTECorroN.  Because  he  was  an  apostle,  but  there  were 
probably  others — there  seemed  to  have  been  many — who  did  not  care 
anything  about  it;  and  there  may  have  been  some  who  supported  him 
because  ne  was  an  apostle.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
know  there  were  very  many  bitterly  opposed  to  him  because  he  was  an 
apostle — Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Momious,  you  say? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  legislators  nominated   in  Gentile  counties 
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and  conventions  who  were  pledged  to  support  Reed  Smoot  for  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  WHiTF'.corroN.  Yes:   that  was  done  in  Salt  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Van  Coti*.  In  a  Gentile  convention  and  in  a  Gentile  county  ? 

Mr.  AVhitecotton.  Gentile.  They  were  not  divided  on  Gentile 
and  Mormon,  but  the  (ientiles  have  controlled  Salt  Lake  City  ever 
since  IvSOO  when  there  has  been  any  division  on  such  lines  as  that. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  For  instance,  did  Gentiles  go  out  on  the  stump 
when  it  was  known  that  Reed  Smoot  would  be  the  Senator  if  the 
Republican  party  won? 

Mr.  Whitfxx)iton.  Everybody  knew  it  but  them.  I  suppose  they 
must  have  know^n  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  some  of  those  same  men  move,  for  instance,  to 
make  unanimous  the  nomination  of  legislators  who  were  pledged  to 
support  Mr.  Smoot? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  that  Mr. 
Critchlow  moved  to  make  the  nomination  of  the  Salt  Lake  County 
delegation  unanimous  after  the  convention  had  closed.  Of  course 
the  fight  was  made  Ix^fore  the  convention.  It  was  Smoot  or  not 
Smoot,  and  the  Smoot  people  won,  and  when  they  won,  Mr.  Critch- 
low, being  of  the  opposite  faction,  it  was  reported,  moved  to  make 
the  nomination  of  those  candidates  for  the  legislature  unanimous. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Critchlow  went  out  on 
the  stump,  too  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  personally,  but  I  know  that  a 
big  meeting  was  appointed  at  Springville,  which  is  6  miles  south  of 
Provo.  for  the  night  before  the  election.  Mr.  Critchlow  was  billed 
to  be  there,  and  the  newspapers  reported  he  was  there,  but  I  do  not 
know  anything  further  than  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  Mr.  C.  E.  Allen  speak  on  the  stump  for  the 
Republican  ticket? 

Mr.  WiriTECOTTON.  In  1002? 

Mr.  Van  C^)tt.  In  that  same  campaign. 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  I  do  not  remember  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  CH'erman.  Was  any  other  Mormon  a  candidate  for  the 
Senate  except  Senator  Smoot? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  For  Senator? 

Senator  OvERAfAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  not,  to  any  considerable  extent.  Gov- 
ernor AVells  was  reckoned  as  a  candidate,  but  he  was  laboring  under 
the  disability  that  our  constitution  provides  that  no  person  can 
become*  a  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  term  for 
whicli  he  was  elected  governor.  (Governor  Wells,  I  believe,  had  a  few 
votes.     Ke  was  considered  a  candidate. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  it  understood  that  Senator  Smoot  was  thf' 
candidate  of  the  church? 

Mr.  WnrnxoTToN.  Of  the  church? 

Senator  Oveilman.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHiTEC'<)'rn)X.  No:  1  never  heard  tell  of  that  until  I  heard 
it  from  down  liere. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  it  und(»rstood  that  he  had  the  permission 
of  the  churcli  to  run:  that  he  had  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
church  to  run  Ix^fore  he  made  the  fight? 
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Mr.  WniTEcoTTON.  I  think  it  was  understood  from  the  affairs  of 
1895  and  1896  that  he  must  have  the  consent  or  he  might  get  into 
trouble  with  the  church,  because  he  was  an  apostle. 

Senator  Overman.  It  was  understood  that  he  did  have  the  consent? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  and  I 
never  heard  that  discussed  until  I  saw  it  discussed  in  some  of  the 
testimonv  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  president  testified  that  he  gave  him 
consent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Utah  is  this  consent  understood  as  a  leave  of 
absence  or  understood  as  an  indorsement? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is  leave  of  absence  from  duty,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Is  that  the  general  opinion  there  among  the  people 
of  the  State? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  people,  an3 
there  are  other  people  who  have  sought  to  construe  that  as  an  indorse- 
ment. But  that  is  chiefly  from  the  ^Vmerican  party,  as  I  understand 
it.    They  construe  it  in  that  way. 

Senator  Overman.  I  did  not  understand  that.  How  does  the 
American  party  construe  it? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  The  American  party  construes  it,  or  says  it 
does,  as  an  indorsement — that  is,  as  I  understand  it.  They  claim  for 
an  apostle  to  have  consent  is  simply  to  put  upon  him  the  seal  of 
approbation ;  that  it  goes  beyond  leave  of  absence.  The  people  do 
not  so  understand  it,  however,  I  think. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  lias  Utah  regular  political  parties,  with  chairmen, 
and  all  the  machinery  of  other  States  in  the  country? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes:  they  have  too  much  machinery,  I  think; 
some  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  the  Australian  ballot  system? 

Mr.  WHiTEConx)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  independence  of  the 
younger  Mormons  in  Utah  in  regard  to  politics? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anv  doubt  in  the  world 
about  the  independence*,  of  the  young  Mormons  in  respect  of  politics. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  State  their  sentiment  whenever  it  is  said  or  rumored 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church  are  interfering  in  politics — 
that  is,  whether  they  approve  of  it  or  resent  it. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  1  have  never  heard  one  of  them  approve  of  it. 
I  have  heard  many  young  men  speak  in  terms  of  the  very  strongest 
condemnation  of  anybody  seeking  to  interfere,  and  I  never  have 
heard  one  admit  that  he  was  interfered  with.  They  all  say  that  if 
anybody  has  been  interfered  with  it  was  somebody  else — that  they 
have  never  felt  that  pressure. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Outside  of  a  few  men  who  may  be  in  the  American 
party,  I  will  ask  you  what  is  the  general  opinion  among  Gentiles  as 
to  whether  Reed  .^moot,  or  men  like  Reed  Smoot,  who  are  prominent 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  prominent  in  politics,  who  are  opposed  to 
polygamy  and  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  should  be 
encouraged  or  not? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  answer  the  question. 
[To  the  reporter.]    I  wish  you  would  read  it. 
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The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  V  AN  CoTT.  Outside  of  a  few  men  who  may  be  in  the  American 
party,  I  will  ask  you  what  is  the  general  opinion  among  Gentiles  as 
to  whether  Keed  Smoot,  or  men  like  Reed  Smoot,  who  are  prominent 
in  the  Mormon  Church,  prominent  in  politics,  who  are  opposed  to 
polygamy  and  in  favor  of  the  enforcement  of  the  law,  should  be 
encouraged  or  not?" 

Mr.  WiiiTEcoTTON.  I  should  say  the  best  answer  I  could  give  to 
that  question  would  be  Mr.  Smoot's  election.  I  do  not  know  how  bet- 
ter to  express  it. 

Senator  0\^rman.  Wliat  political  positions  had  Senator  Smoot 
occupied  before  he  was  elected  Senator,  if  any? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  What  political  positions? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes;  in  the  State. 
.  Mr.  Whitecotton.  He  never  had  held  any  that  I  know  of. 

Senator  Overman.  He  had  held  no  State  office  at  all  ? 

Mr.  WniTixoTTON.  No;  he  had  never  held  a  State  office. 

Senator  Overman.  Had  he  ever  canvassed  the  State? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Senator  Overman.  Had  ho  made  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  whole 
State? 

Mr.  Whiteco'iton.  I  would  not  say  that  he  had,  and  yet  he  may 
have  done  so. 

Senator  (Overman.  He  had  never  been  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  he  had  never  held  an  office  that  I  know 
of,  and  I  think  I  should  know  it  if  he  had. 

Senator  Overman.  Was  he  known  generallv  bv  the  people  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  WniTEcormN.  Oh,  yes;  there  was  no  man.  or  scarcely  a  man 
in  the  State  better  known  generallv  than  he  was.  That  State  is  a 
wool-growing  State.  Mr.  Smoot  had  been  superintendent  of  the 
Provo  AVoolen  Mills,  and  he  goes  into  every  hamlet  in  that  State, 
buying  wool  and  looking  after  those  interests.  He  has  don(»  that  for 
many  years.  Scarcely  a  man  is  better  known  in  the  State  tlian  Mr. 
Smoot. 

Senator  Overman.  He  is  known  as  a  manufacturer  rather  than  as 
a  public  man  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  As  the  manager  of  that  corporation  at  Provo. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  mining  circles  since  ISOiViX*.,  when  the 
Grand  Central  began  to  be  developed.  He  }>ecame  [)rominent  in 
mining  circles  in  the  State,  and  Mr.  Smoot  has  always  been  a  stock- 
holder in  a  number  of  the  greater  corporations  of  the  State.  He  is 
interested  in  the  Desert  National  Bank  and  in  some  loan  and  trust 
company  at  Ogden. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  those  Mormon  institutions,  or  institutions 
where  the  Mormon  Church  holds  the  balance  of  power  or  a  majority 
of  the  stock  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  beg  pardon. 

Senator  Overman.  Are  those  institutions  in-  which  the  Mormon 
Church  holds  a  majority  of  the  stock? 

Mr.  VS'hitecotton.  I  do  not  know  who  holds  the  majority  of  the 
stock. 

Senator  Overman.  Or  are  they  controlled  by  the  church? 
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Mr.  WHiTECorroN.  I  do  not  know  that  either. 

Senator  Overman.  By  reputation  you  do  not  know? 
•  Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  that.  I  have  heard  it  stated 
that  some  of  these  institutions  are  controlled  by  the  church,  and  it 
may  be  thev  hold  a  majority  of  the  stock,  but  I  do  not  know  anything 
abc)ut  it.  I  never  examined  into  that  question.  I  have  never  seen 
their  books.  I  have  heard  that  disputed.  There  will  be  a  man  here 
who  will  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  now  to  the  political  rule 
that  has  been  referred  to,  I  will  ask  you  if  when  the  rule  was  first 
promulgated  in  writing  by  the  Mormon  Church  it  received  the  l^earty 
indorsement  of  the  Gentile  papers  of  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes.  When  Moses  Thatcher  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood the  intent  of  the  church  and  went  out  with  a  new  declara- 
tion of  independence,  as  it  were,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  which  was  the 
chief  Republican  paper  in  the  State,  condemned  Thatcher  and  con- 
tended that  the  church  had  a  perfect  right  to  control  its  employees; 
that  they  were  hired  men,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  object  to  a  man 
in  their  employ  going  off  and  engaging  in  other  collateral  emploj^ment 
that  took  him  awav  from  their  work. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  \Vlien  Reed  Smoot  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor, what  position  did  that  same  paper  take  in  regard  to  Moses 
Thatcher  and  that  same  rule  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Wlien  Smoot  was  elected  Senator? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  referred  to 
Thatcher  or  not,  but  I  know  they  condemned  Smoot. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  the  rule  is  what  I  am  after  particularly. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

IVIr.  W^ORTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  population  of  jour  town,  Provo? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  We  place  it  at  7,000.  I  think  it  lacked  31  of 
being  7,000  in  1900. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  wcll  kuowu  what  Mormons  are  living  in 
polygamous  cohabitation  there? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is  pretty  well  understood. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  many  of  them  are  there  in  your  town? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  of  three. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  think  if  there  were  any  others  you 
would  know  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  If  there  was  very  much  said  about  it  I  probably 
would.  It  is  a  small  town  and  I  ani  pretty  well  known,  and  I  am 
acquainted  with  almost  everybody. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  docs  that  compare  with  the  situation  in 
that  regard,  say,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Of  course  the  number  is  very  much  smaller. 
I  know  three  or  four  men  there  who  were  living  in  polygamy  in  1890 
who  are  reputed  now  to  be  entirely  out  of  it.  If  you  want  particulars, 
S.  S.  Jones,  who  had  three  wives 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  do  not  care  about  the  details.  Your  state- 
ment is  sufficient  for  me. 

Xow,  as  to  the  men  who  are  reputed  to  be  living  in  polygamy ;  is 
that  done  openly ;  do  they  go  around  with  their  several  wives? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  never  seen  any  of  them  -with  their  plural 
wives. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  ever  see  a  Mormon  with  two  of  his 
wives  together  ? 

Mr.  A\  HrrECOTTON.  No:  I  never  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  their  being  out  together? 

Mr.  AVhitecotton.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  their 
being  out  two  at  a  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A  man  does  not  go  around  and  exhibit  himself 
in  a  public  place,  or  a  social  gathering  with  two  wives? 

Mr..  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  that  has  not  been  done  since  I  have 
been  in  Utah,  to  my  knowledge  at  least. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  from  a  member 
of  the  committee,  that  Smoot  was  known  as  a  manufacturer.  Do  you 
know  whether,  before  his  candidacy  for  the  Senate,  he  had  stumped 
a  large  portion  of  the  State  as  a  speaker? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  understand  that  in  1902 — that  was  the  year 
he  was  a  candidate — he  went  pretty  generally  over  the  State.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  had  be^m  elected  an  apostle.  I  guess  he  had. 
I  believe  that  was  in  April,  1902. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNoixjN.  He  was  elected  an  apostle  before  he  stumped 
the  State  as  a  candidate  for  Senator.  But  my  question  is  whether  he 
had  stumped  the  State  before  his  campaign  for  the  Senatorship 
began? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T  do  not  know  to  what  extent  he  stumped  the 
State  in  1900.    I  know  he  was  active  in  politics. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  About  that  statement  in  the  Deseret  News  re- 
lating to  the  salaries  of  the  officers  who  are  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons,  does  it  not  show  on  its  face  that  it  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hiram  Booth  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  that  it  does.  T  have  not  looked 
at  it. 

Mr.  WoKTiiiNGTON.  You  think  it  does  not  show? 

Mr.  Whitecotton  (examining  p« per).  Yes;  **  Booth  arraigns  the 
'Americans.-  "  That  is  the  title  under  which  it  goes.  That  is  5lr.  H. 
E.  Booth,  the  gentleman  sitting  behind  Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Gen- 
tile.    ITe  will  s}>eak  for  himself  on  that  subject  presently. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.     I  think  that  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  What  is  the  standing  of  Mr.  Smoot,  if  you  know 
it,  among  the  ])eople  of  Utah,  (ientiles  and  ^Mormons  alike,  as  being 
a  man  of  moral,  ui)right  character? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  State  who  stands 
better.  Senator,  or  out  of  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  Has  he  ever  lx»en  charged  with  any  violations 
of  the  law  or  any  offense  of  any  kind  against  good  morals? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Never  that  I  heard  of. 

Senator  Foraker.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T  have  lived  there  a  little  more  than  fifteen 
years.  I  have  })een  intimately  associated  with  Mr.  Smoot  in  business 
since  the  1st  of  July,  1801.  I  have  known  him  intimately  ever  since 
T  went  to  Provo. 

Senator  P^oraker.   In  what  business  are  vou  associated  with  him? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  J  am  coun>el  for  the  bank  of  which  he  is  presi- 
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dent,  and  I  have  had  some  matters  of  personal  business  for  him,  look- 
ing after  his  legal  affairs. 

Senator  Foraker.  Does  he  have  this  good  standing  and  reputation 
you  speak  of  with  the  Gentiles  as  well  asi  Avith  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Among  the  Gentiles? 

Senator  Foraker.  Yes. 

Mr.  WHrrEcoTTOx.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  never  heard  a  man  in  the 
world  question  Mr.  Smooths  clean  life  or  integrity  or  anything  else 
in  the  world,  except  one  affidavit  that  was  published,  or  said  to  have 
been  published,  by  one  T^ilich,  charging  him  with  polygamy,  and  T 
think  that  has  Iwen  exploded.    I  do  not  think  anybody  believes  that. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  "^ou  say  within 
your  own  knowledge  you  know  of  three  persons  living  in  polygamy 
m  your  own  town  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Xo;  I  did  not  say  I  know  of  my  own  knowl- 
edge. I  say  it  is  a  matter  of  common  repute,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
it  IS  true. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  mention  the  families? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  can  mention  them. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  One  is  John  C.  Graham. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wives  has  he? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  He  is  reputed  to  have  two. 

The  Chahiman.  Next? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  next  man  is  William  Bean. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wives  is  he  reputed  to  have? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  He  is  reputed  to  have  two  wives. 

The  Chair3Ian.  And  the  next? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  next  man  is  not  a  resident  there,  but  I 
understand  that  the  wives  are  there.  His  name  is  Cluff — B.  Cluff,  jr. 
He  was  formerly  in  the  school  there. 

The  Chairman.  Formerly  in  the  school? 

]Mr.  Whitecotton.  Formerly  in  the  school,  but  not  now. 

The  CtiAiRMAN.  In  the  capacity  of  instructor? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  he  was  president,  or  principal. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  wives  is  he  reputed  to  have? 

Mr.  AA^HiTECorroN.  He  is  reputed  to  have  two  wives  there,  and  I 
have  heard,  but  T  do  not  loiow  anything  about  whether  that  is 
authentic  or  not,  that  he  has  another  wife  somewhere  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  State ;  but  I  know  nothing  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  anything  of  his  families  and  chil- 
dren ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir;  I  lived  for  five  years,  I  think 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  he  had? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  No;  I  do  not  know  the  number  of  children. 
I  am  personally  acquainted  with  the  children  of  his  first  wife,  and  I 
have  seen  the  children  of  one  of  his  other  wives;  but  I  am  not  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  nothing  of  their  ages? 

Mr.  WnrrECOTTON.  No ;  I  do  not  know  the  ages  of  them,  but  there 
are  some  of  those  children  that  I  am  satisfied  are  less  than  14  years 
of  age  of  that  plural  wife. 

The  Chairman.  Children  born  to  the  plural  wife  since  the  mani- 
festo? 
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Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  of  those  are  there? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  I  do  not  know,  but  I  have  seen  two  or 
three  that  I  would  think,  anyhow  two  of  them,  would  come  since  the 
manifesto.    That  would  be  my  judgment  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  complained  against  him  for  violat- 
ing the  law  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  His  plural  wife  has  not 
lived  next  to  us,  but  his  first  wife,  with  the  children ;  and  his  first 
wife  and  my  wife  have  been  great  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  made  complaint?  Suppose  you 
should  make  complaint  against  him  for  violation  of  the  law  for  liv- 
ing in  polygamous  cohabitation  since  the  manifesto,  would  the  com- 
plaint be  recognized? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Recognized?     I  have  no  doubt  it  would  be. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  officer  would  serve  the  proce^ss? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  he  would. 

The  Chairman.  Why  then  do  you  not  make  complaint? 

Mr.  White(X)tton.  I  am  not  in  the  business  of  prosecuting  my 
neighbors. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  If  they  will  elect  me  prosecuting  officer  and 
somebody  brings  a  complaint,  I  should  entertain  it  without  any  hesi- 
tation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Do  you  know  what  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Smoot 
has  been  toward  plural  marriages  since  they  have  been  prohibited 
by  law?     And  if  so,  will  you  tell  us? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  heard  Mr.  Smoot  expressly  say  what 
he  thought  of  any  particular  case  of  plural  marriage,  but  I  have 
understood  ever  since  I  have  known  him  that  he  has  heon  very  much 
opposed  to  polygamy,  and  as  bearing  upon  that  I  have  here  an  ex- 
tract from  a  statement — it  is  in  the  omcial  report — made  by  the  Hon. 
John  W.  Judd,  who  was  United  States  judge  out  there  in  Territorial 
days 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  in  the  testimony  in  this  case  already. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  it  is  in  your  reply. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  may  b(»  in  the  argument,  or  it  may  be  in  tlie 
record  some  place. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  It  is  in  some  place.  However,  there  is  no  objection 
to  its  going  in  now,  except  that  it  is  in  the  record  already. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  know  that.  It  is  simply  the  state- 
ment of  Judge  Judd  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Whcreabouts  is  it  found? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is  found  on  page  41  of  the  pamphlet  [hand- 
ing Mr.  Worthington  pamphlet]. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  ever  interest  yourself  in  the  charge 
that  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,  the  president  of  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity, had  taken  a  plural  wife  since  1890? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  I  have  known  nothing  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard  of  it? 
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Mr.  WHiTECX)nx)N.  That  he  had  taken  one  since  the  manifento? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  a  rumor  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Tattler.  When? 

Mr.  WHrrECOTTON.  My  best  recollection  would  be  that  was  four  or 
five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  when  von  heard  it? 

Mr.  WiiiTECoiTON.  When  f  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  a  immor  about  it? 

Mr.  WHrrECOTTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  it  was  talked  about  around,  or  told  you? 

Mr.  WiiiTECorroN.  The  manner  in  which  I  heard  it  was  this. 
There  was  some  kind  of  an  expedition  organized  to  go  down  to  make 
some  discoveries  in  Yucatan,  or  somewhere  down  in  Central  America, 
and  it  was  reported,  after  some  of  the  boys  came  back,  that  Mr. 
Cluff  had  picked  up  a  wife  down  there  somewhere,  and  they  were  dis- 
pleased. They  thought  it  was  unfair  treatment.  They  thought  he 
was  getting  better  treatment  than  they  were. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  thought  it  was  unfair  that  he  should  take 
another  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  They  had  left  their  wives  at  home,  and  they 
thought  it  unfair  that  he  should  take  another  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How^  long  did  he  continue  to  act  as  the  head  of  that 
institution  after  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  ever  acted  as  the 
head  of  that  institution  after  that  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayt  EK.  Is  it  not  only  a  year  since  he  went  out  of  the  oflSce 
of  president  of  Brigham  Young  University? 

Mr.  Whitecoti'on.  Possibly  nominally,  but  my  best  recollection 
is  that  for  the  last  two  years  Sir.  Clutf  held  nominally  the  principal- 
ship,  but  did  not  officiate,  and  Mr.  Brimhall  was  acting. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.   Mr.  Brimhall  was  another  polygamist  1 

Mr.  Whitecotton.   Yes,  sir ;  reputed  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Cluff  was  never  back 
in  Provo  after  this  report  that  he  had  taken  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.   Yes,  sir ;  I  think  he  was  back  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  lived  there  after  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  His  family  was  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  did  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  am  unable  to  say  that  he  did.  My  best  im- 
pression is  he  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  did  not? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  is  my  impression. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  seen  him  for 
four  or  five  years? 

Mr.  WiHTECOTTON.  No;  I  have  seen  him,  because  he  has  been  in 
Provo.  But  it  has  been  some  tinie  since;  he  was  employed  by  some 
rubber  company,  as  I  understand  it,  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  trustee  of  that  institution  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  understand  he  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  one  of  the  finance  committee  also? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that,  but  I  should  think 
very  likely.    If  you  have  information,  or  state  it,  I  think  it  is  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.    i  ou  know,  as  well  as  you  know  anything  that  \a  tnr^ 
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demonstrat^Kl  to  iis  by  testimony  in  court,  that  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr., 
did  take  another  plural  wife  four  or  five  years  ago,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  WiirTECorrox.   No;  I  could  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Tavler.   You  do  not  Imow? 

Mr.  WiriTECxjTTON.  No,  sir.  I  would  not  be  willing — in  fact,  I  am 
not  convinced  in  my  own  mind  from  the  reports  I  have  heard  that 
he  did  so. 

Mr.  Taylkk.    Do  you  know  who  (ieorge  Reynolds  is? 

Mr.  WurrEcoiTON.  Only  by  reputation.     I  never  met  him. 

Mr.  Taylek.  He  is  a  very  high  and  respected  official  of  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  WiiiTEcoTixjN.   I  think  so.     T  have  understood  so. 

Mr.  Taytjsk.  Do  you  know  that  George  Reynolds  swore  that  Cluff 
married  his  daughter  three  or  four  years  ago  as  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecottox.  No ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  He  does  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  nothing  about  that.  Will  you  permit 
me  to  make  a  modification  of  an  answer  I  made  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Brimhall? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  \ou  asked  me  whether  he  was  a  polygamist 
He  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist,  but  I  understand  the  fact  to  be 
that  he  has  never  lived  with  more  than  one  wife;  that  for  at  least 
twenty  years,  as  I  understand  it,  his  legal  wife  has  been  in  the 
insane  asylum ;  that  he  has  only  lived  with  one  wife,  as  I  understand 
the  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  he  has  been  living  with  his  plural  wife? 

Mr.  WiiiTBCX)TTON.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  While  living  with  his  plural  wife  his  legal  wife 
was  in  the  asylum? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Smoot  say  anything  about  Cluff 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  his  plural  marriage? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  a  matter  that  was  whispered  in  the  community 
with  bated  breath,  that  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,  was  suspected  of  having 
taken  another  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecx)tton.  I  never  heard  it  stated  in  any  such  way  as  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Senator  Smoot  heard  the 
same  talk  that  you  heard  ? 

Mr.  Whiit.cotton.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject  whatever. 

Mr.  Tay'ler.  I  am  only  asking  you  for  the  same  kind  or  degree  of 
intelligence  that  you  exhibited  in  your  direct  examination.  Have 
you  an V  doubt  that  Re^d  Smoot  knew  about  it  ? 

Mr.  \Vhitecotton.  I  should  think  more  than  likely  that  Mr.  Smoot 
heard  about  it.  I  should  think  it  probable.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Smoot  knew  that  Mr.  Cluff  had  two  wives;  that  is,  knew  it  as  I 
knew  it,  as  everybody  knows  it,  by  reputation  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand;  the  kmd  of  knowledge  we  have  ol 
our  neighbors  generally  without  undertaking  to  pry  into  their  affairs 
more  than  the  necessities  of  the  case  require.  Do  you  know  a  man 
named  Harmer? 

Mr.  WHiTECOTroN.  I  do. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  first  name? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  Lorin. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  could  scarcely  say  that.  His  repute  in  the 
community  is  not  that  of  a  polygamist;  at  least  I  have  not  so  under- 
stood it  until  I  saw  this  testimony  here.  He  was  understood  to  be  an 
adulterer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  continues  to  be  one? 

Mr.  Whitecx)tton.  I  have  heard  since  this  trial  that  he  has  con- 
tinued to  live  with  that  girl.    I  did  not  know  it  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  with  two  wives  besides? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  know  that.  I  did  not  know  that  he 
had  any  other  wife  than  his  legal  wife,  but  I  understood  that  he  was 
caught  in  adultery  with  this  young  girl  and  prosecuted  and  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  for  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  then  came  back  and  continued  to  live  with  her? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  learned  that  since  this  trial,  but  did  not 
know  it  before.    He  lives  in  another  town.    He  lives  in  Springville. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  lives  near  you? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Six  miles  away. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  same  county  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  In  the  same  county,  only  6  miles  and  two  lines 
of  railway  between  us. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  not  a  client  of  yours,  is  he? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  that  Senator  Smoot  and  generally  those  who 
were  in  high  positions  in  the  church  were  not  permittea  to  become 
candidates  on  the  theory  that  they  were  hired  men?  Do  you  under- 
stand that  Senator  Smoot  is  a  mere  hired  man? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  so.    I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  hired  him? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  suppose  the  majority  of  the  quorum  to  which 
he  belongs. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  hired  him,  and  they  are  his  superiors,  are  they, 
or  is  he  of  coordinate  power  with  his  associates? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  he  has  coordinate  powers.  But  prob- 
ably the  majority  rules.     I  am  not  a  member,  and  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  chosen  by  revelation 
and  inspiration? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  he  is  a  living  oracle  of  God! 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  he  is  not  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayt^r.  Oh,  no,  no,  no.     You  are  his  counsel. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes ;  he  takes  my  advice  sometimes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  witness  is  the  oracle. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  importance  that  the  Mormons  even  attach 
to  the  choosing  of  an  apostle.  It  would  be  hard  for  us  in  Provo,  who 
know  Mr.  Smoot  so  intimately,  to  think  of  him  as  a  man  who  got 
revelations.    I  can  scarcely  credit  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  But  you  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  is 
the  view  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Mormon  Church  that  an  apostle 
is  a  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator,  have  you  ? 
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Mr.  Whiteootton.  In  matters  pertaining  to  religion,  I  think  that 
is  accepted  as  a  settled  article  of  laith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  think  they  have  never  accepted  any  other 
idea? 

Mr.  Whitbcx)tton.  Do  you  mean 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  had  any  other  than  a  spiritual  work  to  per- 
form? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  The  Mormons  with  whom  I  have  talked  upon 
that  subject  repudiate  any  such  idea  extending  beyond  spiritual 
affairs.  They  say — and  I  have  heard  many  of  them  say  it — that 
Beed  Smoot,  when  he  is  in  the  church,  is  their  ^ide,  but  in  political 
matters  they  are  as  independent  as  he  is  and  Know  as  mucn  about 
politics  as  he  does. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  you  will  have  to  suspend,  and  the 
committee  will  now  take  a  recess  until  half  past  1  o'clock. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  55  minutes  a.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
TB8TIM0HY  OP  J.  W.  H.  WHITBCOTTOH— Continued. 

J.  W.  N.  Whitecotton,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  you  may  proceed. 
.  Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Whitecotton,  you  said  you  knew  something  about 
the  Lorin  Harmer  incident. 

Mr.  Whiteootton.  As  common  knowledge  in  the  community; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  that  he  was  a  polygamist  as  well  as 
having  this  adulterous  relation  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  knew  that  he  was  convicted  at  one  time  of  adul- 
ten%  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  knew  he  was  convicted  of  adultery  in 
the  court  at  our  town. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  after  his  return  he  continued  to  sustain  the 
same  relations  to  this  woman  that  he  had  before  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  heard  that  since  this  inquiry  began,  but 
I  did  not  know  it  before. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  He  so  testified,  that  he  had  a  child  or  children  by  this 
same  wife  since  his  return? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes ;  I  have  heard  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  same  wife? 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  Well,  the  same  woman.  According  to  the  humane 
standards  which  you  have  followed  out  there,  does  this  woman's 
status  appeal  as  much  to  your  commisseration  as  the  others? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  not  to  mine. 
■  Mr.  Tayler.  Not  to  yours? 

Mr.  WnrrEOOTTON.  Not  to  mine.  I  never  understood  that  she  was 
a  wife  in  any  sense. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand;  but  the  fact  that  she  has  lived  with 
this  man  and  has  borne  children  to  him  in  a  public  way  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  does  not  make  any  appeal  to  you  like  the 
others  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Not  from  the  same  standpoint;  no,  sir.  Of 
course,  she  is  to  be  pitied,  but  not  from  that  standpoint. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  feel. as  if  a  different  sort  of  dealing  should 
be  conducted  respecting  the  guilty  person  in  that  case  where  he  had 
the  phiral  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  would  be  my  feeling;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  You  understand  that  the  husband  of  a  plural  wife, 
who  continues  to  live  with  that  wife  and  to  have  children  borne  by 
her,  does  so  upon  the  theory  that  he  took  upon  himself  that  obligation 
of  a  husband  to  a  plural  wife  with  the  approval  of  God? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Before  the  manifesto ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  no  law  of  the  land  has  any  right  to  dissolve 
or  interfere  with  that  relation? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Well,  I  think  that  is  his  point  of  view,  but  I  do 
not  concur  in  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  I  am  not  saying  that  you  take  that  view.  Of 
course  not.     You  can  not.     You  are  not  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  understand  that  is  his  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  the  law  then  does  not  speak  to  him? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  a  higher  law  controls  that  situation  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No  ;  I  am  not  quite  able  to  say  that,  Mr.  Tayler. 
I  believe  that  the  Mormons  who  are  now  living  in  polygamy  aomit 
that  they  are  doing  it  in  violation  of  the  law  of  uod  and  of  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  And  then  do  they  not  turn  around  and  say 
that  they  took  upon  themselves  that  relation  and  that  obligation  witn 
the  approval  of  God,  and  no  law  of  the  land  can  interfere  with  or 
dissolve  that  relation  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  think  they  take  that  position.  1  have 
not  so  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  An(J  do  you  not  know  that  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
proclaimed  to  the  10,000  of  his  people  since  he  testified  here  that  if  he 
recognized  the  customs  of  the  world  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  living 
with  more  than  one  wife  he  would  be  eternally  damned? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  know  he  haa  made  such  a  statement 
as  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  it  surprise  you? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  he  did? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  because  I  think  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  a 
thoronrfi  fanatic. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  You  have  told  us  you  are  a  lawyer,  and,  of  course, 
during  all  these  years  you  have  been  in  Utah  you  have  naturally  come 
in  contact  with  the  legal  phases  of  this  situation,  as  well  as  all  of 
the  phases  that  one  would  naturally  consider  out  in  that  atmosphere. 
I  want  to  ask  you,  as  a  lawyer,  how  you  would  consider  this  question: 
Suppose  a  man  took  a  wife,  we  will  say  in  1885,  and  in  1887  he  took 
a  plural  wife  and  continued  to  live  with  both  of  those  women,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  custom  of  polygamous  Mormons  prior  to  the  manifesto, 
and  a  few  years  after  the*  marriage  to  the  plural  wife  the  first  legal 
wife  dies,  and  then  he  continues  for  some  time — a  year  or  two,  or  three 
or  four,  no  matter  how  long — to  live  with  the  plural  wife — that  is, 
she  who  was  the  plural  wife  when  he  married  her — and  then  marries 
a  third  woman;  would  you  call  that  a  polygamous  marriage?  You 
understand  the  question,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  understand  the  question;  yes,  sir.  I  do  not 
think,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  that  would  be  legally  a  polygamous  marriage; 
but  I  would  think  it  would  be  an  act  tor  which  that  man  should  be 
prosecuted  and  punished  to  the  extent  of  the  law.  I  do  not  believe, 
m  other  words,  that  upon  a  thing  of  that  kind  he  could  be  convicted 
of  bigamy,  because  the  woman  who  was  the  first  plural  wife  had  no 
legal  status  with  him  as  a  wife,  since  we  have  no  common-law  mar- 
riage in  Utah.  If  he  were  prosecuted  for  bigmay  they  would  fail 
in  the  prosecution  because  of  their  inability  to  prove  a  legal  marriage 
to  any  woman  subsisting  at  the  time  he  married  the  woman  to  whom 
you  refer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  the  moral  aspect  of  it  is  not  improved  at 
all,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  WiiiTfxoTTON.  I  think  not.  I  think  that  is  the  most  con- 
temptible kind  of  a  man  that  we  have,  that  will  hold  that  legal  wife 
still  at  arm's  length  and  take  advantage  of  his  legal  status  to  marry 
another  leg:al  wife.  I  think  that  man  has  no  standing,  morally, 
legally,  socially,  nor  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat  would  you  think  of  an  apostle  of  the  church 
who  would  solemnize  that  kind  of  a  marriage? 

Mr.  A^^iiiTECOiTON.  I  would  think  he  was  a  bad  man,  if  he  did  it 
knowingly.     T  think  he  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  that  an  apostle  of  the  church,  himself 
the  possessor  of  six  or  eight  wives,  married  his  own  son  to  a  woman 
exactly  under  those  circumstances,  as  appears  in  the  testimony  in 
this  case  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  1  heard  that  from  the  testimony  in  this  case.  I 
never  knew  it  before;  and  that  act  meets  with  my  most  hearty  dis- 
approbation.    I  think  the  whole  outfit  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  heard  of  anybody  prosecuUng  anybody 
for  it,  have  you? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  a  report  of  the  polygamous  mar- 
riage of  Apostle  Abram  Cannon  after  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  generally  understood  in  the  community  that  he 
did  marry  a  plural  wife,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Oh,  yes;  that  is  the  general  understanding  in 
the  community,  that  he  married  Lillian  Hamlin. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  controversy  has  rather  waged  around  the 
question  as  to  who  performed  the  ceremony  than  over  the  question  as 
to  whether  it  was  dcme  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  heard  it  questioned  that  it  was  done 
until  I  heard  some  question  made  about  it  in  this  trial.  It  is  the  com- 
mon understanding  that  he  married  that  woman  in  some  way  or 
other. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  the  claim  made  that  Apostle  Teasdale 
bad  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Whitecx)tton.  Ye^;  I  have  heard  that  claim  made. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  the  fact  is  that  he  did  take  a  wife  after  the 
manifo^sto,  while  he  had  living  a  wonjan  to  whom  he  had  been  mar- 
ried some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  before,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  As  to  that  I  have  no  information  except  rumor. 
Mr.  Teasdale  lives  35  miles  south  of  me  and  in  a  locality  that  I  do  not 
often  visit.  I  left  that  out  of  the  counties  in  which  I  am  well  ac- 
quainted. That  rumor,  however,  has  gained  currency  and  has  cur- 
rency now  in  Utah. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNC'ix)N.  Might  I  ask  there  what  has  become  of  the 
record  in  that  divorce  cas(»  of  Teasdale  that  we  had  here  in  executive 
session  one  day  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  imxov  seen  it  since. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  I  have  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  speaking  about  this  Evans  bill.  The  Evans 
bill,  as  I  recall,  if  it  had  become  a  law,  would  have  made  it  impossible 
ever  to  ])rosecute  for  polygamous  cohabitation,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  That  nuiy  be,  but  I  do  not  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wall  read  it.  It  is  very  short.  I  do  not  mean  I  will 
read  it  all,  but  I  will  read  that  which  relates  to  this  subject,  so  as  not 
to  encumber  the  record  or  our  minds : 

"  Every  person  who  ha^  reason  to  believe  that  a  crime  or  public 
offense  has  been  committed  may  make  complaint  against  such  a  per- 
son before  some  magistrate  having  authority  to  make  inquiry  of  the 
same,  provided  " — 

Then  I  skip  down  to  this  part — 

"  No  prosecution  for  unlawful  cohabitation  shall  be  commenced 
except  on  complaint  of  the  wife  or  alleged  plural  wife  of  the 
accused." 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  the  effect  of 
that  bill,  if  it  had  become  a  law,  would  have  been  to  render  it  im- 
possible  

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  a  wife  might  do  it. 

Mr.  Whitecx)tton.  And  so  might  a  plural  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  or  a  plural  wife. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  But  aside  from  that,  of  course,  I  understand  it 
would  make  it  impossible,  so  far  as  that  particular  offense  was  con- 
cemed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  only  provable  offense  in  connection  with 
polygamy  now^adays,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whii-ecotton.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  have  been 
in  the  last  few  years  a  number  of  people  convicted  in  Utah  of 
adultery. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vho  were  living  polygamously  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  That  is  what  I  am  referring  to.  I  am  referring  to 
those  who  live  under  color  of  a  polygamous  marria^.  Unlawful 
cohabitation  is  the  only  crime  which  they  are  committing  under  the 
law,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  What  other  crime  is  it? 
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Mr.  Whiteootton.  They  may  be,  and  probably  are,  if  they  are  liv- 
ing in  unlawful  cohabitation,  hving  also  in  adultery. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  understand  as  a  lawyer  the  different  proof 
neoessary  in  the  one  case  from  the  other? 

Mr.  Whitecottok.  Oh,  yes;  I  understand  that  the  difficuMy  of 
proving  adultery  was  the  real  reason  for  enacting  the  unlawful  co- 
Ubitation  law. 

Mr.  Tatler.  Where  did  this  idea  originate  of  passing  the  Evans 

Mr.  WniTBCOTroN.  My  impression  is  that  it  originated,  as  I  inti- 
mated this  morning,  from  the  fact  that  there  was  understood  tc  be  an 
effort  made  in  the  State  to  bring  prosecutions  against  certain  people 
by  someone  employed  by  outside  interests. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  I  do  not  object  to  that,  but  I  was  asking 
you  by  whom  and  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Whitbcotton.  I  misunderstood  your  question.  So  far  as  I 
know,  it  had  its  orimn  with  Abel  John  Evans,  a  member  of  the  senate 
from  our  county.  I  know  nothing  of  it  prior  to  his  introducing  the 
bill. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Evans  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Evans  is  a  Mormon ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  by  a  per^n  who  had  just  come  into  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  disturbance  on  that  subject.  Is  that 
what  you  said? 

Mr.  Whitecx)tton.  Making  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  disturbance  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Well,  whether  it  was  to  make  a  disturbance — I 
would  not  want  to  say  that  that  was  the  purpose  that  the  person  had, 
because  I  do  not  know;  but  as  I  understood,  it  was  claimed  some- 
where that  the  laws  were  not  being  enforced,  and  that  there  were 
numerous  cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation  that  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitec:otton.  But  that  the  local  intere.st  did  not  take  cogni- 
zance of  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  And  somebodv  was  employed  by  the  out^side  to 
take  that  matter  up,  look  up  the  evidence,  and  institute  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Ta-i-ler.  That  person  to  whom  yon  refer  was  Mr.  Owen  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  j^ou  not  know  that  Mr.  Owen  has  l>een  a  citizen 
of  Utah  since  before  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Since  1887? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  may  be  that  he  has  l>een,  but  I  never  knew 
him  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  do  you  not  know  that  the  charge  was  made  and 
the  challenge  issued  to  produce  proof  of  cases  of  imlawful  cohabita- 
tion, and  that  he  filed  many  affidavits  in  response  to  that  challenge 
and  could  not  secure  action  by  the  district  attorney? 

Mr.  WniTi-iCOTTON.  I  never  understood  that  any  challenge  was  ever 
issued  to  furnish  proof  of  unlawful  cohabitation.  I  did  understand 
that  the  Deseret  News  diallcnged  anybody  to  produce  proof  of  any 
new  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto.  That  was  my  understand- 
ing of  the  challenge. 
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Mr.  Taylkr.  You  have  been  living,  Mr.  Whitecotton,  for  these 
fifteen  years  or  so,  in  a  very  strong  Mormon  community  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Probably  70  per  cent,  I  think,  of  the  population 
are  Mormons. 

Mr,  Tayler.  And  you  stated  early  in  your  examination,  as  indi- 
cating the  freedom  with  which  they  associated  in  a  business  way  with 
Gentfles,  that,  speaking  for  yourself,  you  had  a  larger  proportion  of 
business  among  Mormons  than  the  Mormon  population  amounted  to? 

Mr.  Whitecotix)n.  I  think  I  stated  that  the  proportion  of  business 
that  I  had  from  the  Mormons  was  fully  as  large  as  the  Mormon 
majority  was  over  the  Gentiles. 

Mr.  "tAYLER.  That  is  as  I  understood  it.  Perhaps  I  put  it  a  little 
too  strong,  but  I  caught  the  idea.  You  have,  therefore,  been  familiar 
with  them  and  know  what  they  think  about.  You  have  undertaken 
to  testify  to  some  extent  about  the  waj  they  think. 

Mr.  WHrrECOTTON.  I  know  something  about  what  they  think,  such 
matters  as  they  have  discussed  in  my  hearing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  understand  that  when  it  oomes  to  a  matter 
involving  the  church  and  what  it  will  do  and  what  it  stands  for, 
every  good  Mormon  understands  that  he  is  not  bound  to  tell  the 
truth? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  such  understanding. 

Mr.  Tayli':r.  You,  of  course,  know  about  the  polygamy  revelation! 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  You  mean  the  original  one? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  you  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  it? 

Mr.  Whitecoiton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  it  was  received  bv  Joseph  Smith  in  1843  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  1843  or  1844;  i  am  not  sure  which. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  July,  1843,  and  that  it  was  known  to  but  a  few  of 
his  fellows  at  that  time ;  is  not  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  so  read  the  history  ot  it. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  I  am  asking  for  information  and  to  refresh  my 
memory.  That  is  my  understanding  of  it.  Do  you  understand  that 
it  was  known  to  the  apostles  at  that  time?     I  suppose  it  was. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  no  understanding  as  to  that — no  infor- 
mation on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  it  was  known  to  a  select  few  and  not  to  the  public 
generallv? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  And  was  promulgated  in  1852  by  Brigham Young  in 
Utah  ?  You  know,  as  a  matter  of  history,  do  you  not,  that  a  year  or 
more  after  this  revelation  was  received  by  Joseph  Smith  the  heads  of 
the  church  proclaimed  in  their  official  publications,  and,  in  fact,  that 
it  was  untrue  that  polygamy  was  or  could  be  taught  bv  the  church ; 
that  thev  believed  in  it  or  tliat  anvbody  practiced  it?  TDo  you  recall 
that? 

•    Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;    I  do  not  recall  that,  but  I  am  not  very 
familiar  with  that  history. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Times  and  Seasons? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  heard  of  it. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  one  of  the  earliest  publications  of  the  church, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  WHnECOTTON.  I  have  heard  of  it,  but  I  have  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  most  of  us  are  quite  as  unfortunate  as  you  in 
that  respect,  doubtless — in  which,  in  1844,  this  appeared: 

"  NOTICE. 

"As  we  have  been  lately  credibly  informed  that  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  by  the  name  of  Hiram 
Brown  has  been  preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt 
doctrines  in  the  county  of  Lapeer,  State  of  Michigan. 

"  This  is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he  has  been 
cut  of  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity;  and  he  is  further  notified  to 
appear  at  the  special  conference  on  the  6th  of  April  next  to  make 
answer  to  these  charges." 

That  is  signed  by  Jose])h  Smith,  who  received  the  revelation,  and 
Hyrum  Smith,  "  presidents  of  said  church." 

That  is  found  in  Times  and  Seasons,  Volume  V,  page  423.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  I  never  heard  of  that  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  about  the  same  time  appears  this  in  Times 
and  Seasons,  Volume  V,  page  474 : 

"  Nauvoo,  March  15,  ISU- 
"  To  the  Brethren  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 

"  Saints  livtng  on  China  Creek,  in  Hancock  County,  greeting : 

"Whereas  Brother  Richard  Hewitt  has  called  on  me  to-day  to  know 
my  views  concerning  some  doctrines  that  are  preached  in  your  place, 
and  stated  to  me  that  some  of  your  elders  say  that  a  man  having  a 
certain  priesthood  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  and  that 
that  doctrine  is  taught  here.  I  say  unto  you  that  that  man  teaches 
false  doctrine,  for  tnere  is  no  such  doctrine  taught  here;  neither  is 
there  any  such  thing  practiced  here.  And  any  man  that  is  found 
teaching  privately  or  publicly  any  such  doctrine  is  culpable  and  will 
stand  a  chance  to  be  brought  before  the  high  council  and  lose  his 
license  and  meuilwrship  also;  therefore  he  had  l)etter  beware  of  what 
he  is  about. 

"  Hyrum  Smith." 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  it  until  now. 

Senator  Knox.  What  is  the  date  of  that,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  March,  1844. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  What  is  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the  book? 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  1901. 

Had  you  ever  heard  that  Joseph  Smith,  after  having  received  this 
revelation,  denied  over  his  signature  that  any  such  doctrine  had  been 
received  by  the  church?     Have  you  ever  heard  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir ;  I  think  I  never  heard  that  either. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  had  you  ever  heard  that  in  this  paper  which  you 
have  designated  correctly  as  the  organ  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-Day  Saints,  in  the  issue  of  May  20,  1886,  it  justified 
these  falsehoods,  saying  that  ''  Jesus  enjoined  his  disciples  on  several 
occasions  to  keep  to  themselves  the  principles  that  he  made  known  to 
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them;  that  the  book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  gave  the  same  in- 
structions, and  that  the  elders,  as  the  revelation  was  not  yet  promul- 
^ted,  were  justified  in  denying  those  imputations,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoiding  the  avowal  oi  such  doctrines  as  were  not  yet  intended 
for  this  world,  and  P.  P.  Pratt " — You  know  who  he  was? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  him  by  reputation.  I  have  read  one  of 
his  books. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading) : 

"  Flatly  denied  in  England  in  1846  that  any  such  doctrine  was 
known  or  practiced  by  the  Saints,  and  John  Taylor  (afterwards  head 
of  the  church),  in  a  discussion  in  France  in  July?  1850,  declared  that 
'  These  things  are  too  outrageous  to  admit  of  belief?'  " 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  I  did  not  know  that.  In  1886  I  did  not 
know  that  there  was  such  a  church  organ  or  paper  as  the  Deseret 
News.    That  was  three  years 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  it  now. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  what  you  have  said;  what  you  have 
read. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  'WTiat  are  you  reading  from?  Give  me  the 
reference  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  the  Deseret  News  is  now  the  accepted 
church  organ,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  was  in  1886. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  started  really  by  the  church  fifty  years  or  more 
ago,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  edited  for  many  years  by  Charles  W.  Pen- 
rose, who  has  been  a  higli  official  and  is  now  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  think  he  has  been  the  editor  of  the 
Deseret  News  ever  since  I  have  been  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Worth iNCTON.  Give  nui  the  reference,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  a  footnote  in  the  '*  Story  of  the  Mormons,''  by 
Linn ;  but  I  have  sent  for  the  Deseret  News  itself. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  page? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Page  280. 

Now,  coming  to  a  time  within  our  memory,  do  you  not  recall  that 
in  181)0  and  in  IBDl  the  officials  of  the  church  protested  most  vigor- 
ously and  earnestly  that  there  had  been  no  marriages  for  the  three  or 
four  years  immediately  preceding  that,  and  finally  said  they  had 
learned  of  one,  and  then  they  had  U)rn  down  the  endowment  house? 

Mr.  WnirecoTTON.  Y^»s;  I  remember  something  of  that  kind,  I 
should  say,  about  1891. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  do  you  not  know  it  has  developed  since  that 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  polygamous  marriages  in  1888, 1880,  and 
early  in  1800? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  heard  that  charge,  Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not 
know  it  to  be  a  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  know,  for  instance,  do  we  not,  of  such  a  conspicu- 
ous case  as  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  who  married  at  least  his  third  wife 
as  late  as  the  spring  of  1890? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Not  in  the  endowment  house,  however. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  care  whether  it  was  in  the  endowment  house 
or  the  top  of  a  mountain. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  understand  the  endowment  house  was  taken 
down  then. 
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Mr.  Tayt^er.  And  that  he  was  married  by  one  of  the  first  counselors 
to  the  presidency  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  have  read  that  in  his  testimony  here. 
^  Mr.  Tayler.  Speaking  also  as  a  lawyer,  and  one  f  anuliar  with  these 
circumstances,  would  you  consider,  that  you  were  any  less  married  to 
a  woman  if  you  were  married  to  her  by  a  counselor  to  the  first  presi- 
dency in  a  private  house  than  if  you  were  married  by  some  underling 
in  a  temple  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No  ;  I  would  not  think  I  was  any  less  married, 
one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Whitecotton,  that  the  church  would 
be  keeping  anv  more  or  better  faith  with  the  people  and  the  country, 
if  instead  of  the  people  going  through  plural  marriages  in  the  temple, 
they  were  married  by  apostles  in  the  highway  or  in  the  byways  or  in 
a  private  house  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  That  would  depend  on  circumstances.  I  can 
conceive  how  a  man  might  be  married  by  an  apostle  on  the  highway 
or  in  a  private  house  and  still  not  voice  the  sentiments  of  the  quorum 
to  whicn  he  belonged,  while  he  could  scarcely  be  married  in  the  tem- 
ple without  the  cognizance  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  the  various  apostles  separately,  without  the 
aid  of  the  temple  atmosphere  or  other  apostles,  would  marry  different 
people  to  each  other  you  would  feel  that  there  was  no  ecclesiastical 
responsibility  upon  the  church  for  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  say  that,  if  they  all  do  it.  A  whole 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Smoot  might  not  do  that,  but  do  you  think  it 
would  help  it  much  if  Mr.  Smoot  did  not  do  it  and  other  apostles 
did  so? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  think  it  would  effect  very  materially  Mr. 
Smoot's  status  with  reference  to  that  crime,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
a  crime.  I  think  that  11  apostles  might  perform  such  a  ceremony  in 
violation  of  the  law  and  it  would  not  necessarily  involve  in  any  moral 
culpability  the  apostle  who  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  suppose  we  were  not  talking  about  moral  culpa- 
bility at  all? 

Mr.  WiiiTECorroN.  Well,  legal  culpability. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Any  sort  of  culpability. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Any  sort  of  culpability.  I  made  no  particular 
point  about  the  morale  or  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember,  coming  to  a  little  later  date,  when 
many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  church  testified 
in  relation  to  the  escheat  case?     \ou  recall  that  litigation? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  which  the  Federal  Government  had  laid  hands  on 
the  church  property  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  question  was  up  as  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  it,  whether  it  would  be  sequestrated  or  turned  back  into  the 
hands  of  the  church  ?     You  recall  that  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  1  know  the  history  of  that  legislation  and 
that  litigation  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall  that  leading  members  of  the  church  tes- 
tified in  that  case,  when  that  question  of  the  disposition  of  the  prop- 
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erty  was  directly  up,  that  they  considered  the  manifesto  covered  un- 
lawful cohabitation  and  that  it  as  much  their  duty  to  obey  the  law 
respecting  that  as  the  law  respecting  the  forming  oi  new  polygainons 
relations,  and,  in  a  word,  as  he  put  it,  that  it  meant  they  were  to  obey 
the  law?     Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  do  not  remember  that  specifically,  but  I  do 
remember  this,  that  a  number  of  apostles  had  been  reported  as  having 
testified  (and  I  have  no  doubt  they  did)  that  they  reco^ized  they 
were  violating  the  law  when  they  lived  in  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Tayi£R.  But  do  you  not  recognize  that  they  said  that  was 
what  that  command  meant,  and  they  were  going  to  obey  it?  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Whitbcotton.  I  so  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  was  the  head  of  the 
church,  that  Lorenzo  Snow,  who  succeeded  Wilford  Woodruff  as  the 
head  of  the  church,  that  Joseph  F,  Smith,  who  succeeded  Snow  as 
'the  head  of  the  church,  all  testified  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  ?o  understand  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  thej^  did  not  obey  that,  did  they? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T\'ell,  judging  by  the  confessions  they  made 
here  in  the  witness  chair,  I  should  sav  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Woodruff  ana  Snow  did  not  testify  here,  be- 
cause they  were  dead. 

Mr.  White(X)tton.  Snow  did  not  testify,  but  nobody  questioned — 
it  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the  dead ;  the  dead  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  no  question  about  Woodruff  and  Snow,  is 
there,  up  to  the  time  of  their  death? 

Mr.  WnrrECOTTON.  I  think  not.     I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  what  the  popular  repute  was  about  it? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  know  the  popular  repute  was  they  were 
both  polygamists;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  they  continued  to  live  in  polygamy  up  to  the 
time  of  their  death? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  so  understood  the  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  one  or  both  of  them — I  do  not  now  recall 
which;  perhaps  it  was  both — had  children  born  to  them  after  they 
testified? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  could  not  state  as  to  that.  I  have  an  im- 
pression that  a  child  was  bom  to  Mr.  Snow  after  1891,  but  I  could 
not  say  positively  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayij5r.  You  recall  very  well,  do  you  not,  the  plea  for  am- 
nesW? 

Mr.  Whitecotton,  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  that  was  predicated  upon  the  promise  made 
by  practically  all  of  the  apostles — one  or  two  were  absent  from  the 
country — that  they  would  obey  the  law  thereafter  respecting  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  as  well  as  in  other  respects? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  so  understood  that  to  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  amnesty  was  granted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely,  because  the  suffering  Mormons — and  there- 
were  many  of  them — were  not  suffering  from  prosecutions  for  polyg- 
amy, were  they? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Not  eo  nomine;  no. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  for  the  crime  of  contracting  a  polygamous 
marriage? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  practically  all  of  them — there  were  one  or  two 
prosecutions,  perhaps,  for  polygamy,  but  I  do  not  know  that  there 
were  any  convictions  at  that  time^ — practically  all  of  them,  several 
hundred  of  them,  had  been  prosecuted  and  were  being  punished  or 
were  in  hiding,  so  as  to  escape  conviction  and  punishment  for  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation. 

Mr.  WnrrECOTTON.  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  it  was  to  relieve  the  people  who  were  subject  to 
that  prosecution  from  the  consequences  of  it  that  this  plea  for  am- 
nesty was  made? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  it  was  a  surrender  unconditionall}-,  as 
I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  on  the  faith  of  that  amnesty  was  granted,  was 
it  not? 

Mr.  White(x>tton.  I  so  understand  the  facts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  understand  that  amnesty  was  granted  on 
the  condition  that  it  should  only  apply  to  those  who  would  comply 
with  their  promises? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Why,  certainly ;  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  was 
bound  bv  an  agreement  that  did  not  enter  into  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  And  as  to  those  who  did  enter  into  it,  the 
amnesty  was  granted  on  the  condition  that  they  should  continue  to 
live  correct  lives  in  this  respect? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  suppose  that  was  a  part  of  the  compact. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  So  if  they  violated  it,  the  amnesty  went  for 
nothina:? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Are  you  clear  that  the  general  reputation  was 
that  IVosident  Woodruff  continued  to  live  in  polygamous  relations 
after  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Well,  that  is  the  impression  that  I  have,  Mr. 
Worthington.  There  have  been  so  many  of  those  things  that  it  is 
hard  to  be  very  definite  about  any  particular  one.  That  is  the  im- 
pression I  have.  I  have,  however,  heard  that  disputed.  I  probably 
ought  to  say  that,  in  justice,  that  I  have  heard  it  disputed  that  Wil- 
ford  Woodruff  continued  to  live  in  polygamy ;  that  he  kept  the  mani- 
festo from  the  time  it  was  issued ;  that  he  never  violated  its  terms. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  likely  that  is  true.  I  think  that  either  Wood- 
ruff or  Snow  was  true  to  his  promise. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  am  inclined  to  think,  on  reflection,  that 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  it  was  Wilford  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  T  know  it  was  disputed  that  he  was  in 
polygamv. 

Mr.  A^^oRTiiiNOTON.  AYas  it  not  also  reported  to  be  true  of  George 
Q.  Cannon  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Yes;  I  understood  George  Q.  Cannon  lived  the 
manifesto. 

Mr.  Worthington.  WTien  Mr.  Van  Cott  was  examininff  you  we 
pa&sed  over  for  the  time  being  this  statement  that  was  maae  before 
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the  Committee  on  Territories  of  the  Senate,  on  page  41 — the  statement 
by  J.  W.  Judd — and  I  will  read  it  now  into  tne  record  and  ask  you 
whether  it  agrees  with  your  understanding  of  the  situation  at  that 
timo,  wliich  was  in  February,  1892 : 

"And  I  know  whereof  I  affirm  when  I  say  before  this  committee 
that  when  the  Mormon  Church  made  its  declaration  of  the  abandon- 
ment of  polygamy  it  was  done  as  much  from  a  force  within  as  from  a 
force  without. 

"Moreover,  thnt  I  think  that  when  they  made  that  announcement 
they  simply  announced  what  was  a  foregone  fact,  that  it  accomplished 
nothing.  The  thing  was  already  accomplished,  and  I  do  not  oelieve 
to-day,  sir,  that  you  could  any  more,  by  the  consent  of  the  people  of 
the  Territory  of  Utah,  reestablish  polygamy  there  than  you  could  re- 
establish slavery  in  Georgia  or  Tennessee." 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  measure  the  effect  of  differ- 
ent forces  that  are  operating.  I  know,  of  course,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion of  polygamists  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do  with  this  manifesto, 
to  bring  it  about,  but  T  am  satfsfied  that  if  they  had  not  had  that 
manifesto  they  would  have  had  a  revolt,  and  I  think  if  there  were 
an  attempt  by  the  Mormon  Church — if  they  should  bring  another 
revelation  out  announcing  that  polygamy  was  to  be  resumed — I  do 
not  believe  a  man  that  stands  in  the  apostolate  to-day  could  be  what 
they  call  sustained  at  a  conference.  I  do  not  believe  a  man  of  them 
would  get  a  corporal's  guard  to  support  him.  I  think  they  would 
be  hissed  out  of  the  church.  They  ought  to  be,  and  I  believe  they 
would  be. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  ever  hear,  until  Mr.  B.  H.  Roberts 
himself  so  testified  before  this  committee,  about  his  having  been 
married  early  in  1890  to  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  time. 
T  knew  he  was  a  good  deal  married,  but  I  did  not  know  when.  I 
would  have  supposed  it  was  a  good  deal  prior  to  that  time  if  I  had 
not  heard  the  testimony  that  it  was  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know,  Mr.  Whitecotton,  that  Mr.  Roberts 
never,  so  far  as  anybody  knows  but  himself  and  his  wife,  was  known 
to  be  married  to  his  third  wife  until  1890  or  1897 — that  his  two  wives 
did  not  know  it  for  years  afterwards? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  learned  that,  Mr.  Tayler,  from  reading  his 
testimom'. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Then  why  do  you  say  you  supposed  this  third  mar- 
liage  must  have  occurred  or  that  vou  thought  it  had  occurred  long 
prior  to  1890? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  suppose  he  was  married  to  Mrs. 
Maggie  Shipp  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  one  I  fim  speaking  of.  ^ 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  say  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that.  I 
know  that  he  was  numerously  married,  according  to  common  repute, 
but  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  married  anybody  within  that  time. 
I  supposed  all  his  marrying  had  been  done  l>efore,  until  I  learned  it 
about  the  time  his  case  was  down  here.  In  fact,  I  did  not  know^  that 
Mrs.  Shipp  was  his  wife  at  all  until  the  investigation  of  his  case 
arose. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  likely  that  was  the  general  state  of  mind  on 
that  subject.  You,  of  course,  were  not  in  Utah  when  the  Reynolds 
case  was  decided? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No,  sir;  that  was  before  my  day. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  Mormons  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  decision  in  the  Reynolds  case  as  law  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  No;  I  never  understood  that  they  refused  to 
accept  that  as  law.  There  were  a  great  many  q[uestions  involved  in 
that  case,  and  the  matter  of  deternuning  that  this  was  polygamy  was 
only  one  of  the  questions.  There  were  a  number  of  questions  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  Tayxbr.  I  know;  but  after  all  there  was  onl}'^  one  main  ques- 
tion, was  there  not,  and  that  was  whether,  in  the  guise  of  religion, 
practices  could  be  carried  on  in  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

Mr,  Whitecotton.  That  was  the  great  question  in  the  ease. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  was  not  that  question  absolutely,  unequivocally 
answered  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  As  a  lawyer,  I  would  say  yes. 

Mr.  Tayxer.  Do  you  think  a  layman  would  have  any  doubt  about  it? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  seems  that  they  were  not  satisfied  with  it.  I 
do  not  know  whether  they  doubt  it  or  not.  I  could  not  say  whether 
they  doubt  it.    I  would  not  doubt  upon  reading  the  decision. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  In  the  first  place,  we  find  this 

Mr.  WoRTHiNoroN.  Is  it  worth  while  to  take  up  time  with  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  which  has  been  reaa  in  half  a  dozen 
times  and  that  we  can  all  refer  to  when  we  please? 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Yes;  it  is.  This  is  a  very  intelligent  expert  witness 
on  the  state  of  the  public  mind  out  there.  That  is  what  I  am  get- 
ting at. 

Did  you  hear  it  questioned  out  there  that  the  Supreme  Court,  for- 
ever and  unmistakably,  established  the  proposition  that  the  taking 
of  another  wife  under  the  guise  of  religious  propriety  or  command 
could  not  be  justified  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  never  heard  that  questioned,  but  I  will  say 
this.  I  know  as  a  part  of  the  judicial  history  of  the  Territory  that 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Edmunds  law,  ana,  I  believe,  later  of  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  law — but  I  am  not  so  certain  about  that — had  been 
contested  by  the  church,  and  those  decisions,  as  I  remember,  had  been 
rendered  before  I  went  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand  that,  but  after  all,  Mr.  \\Tiitecotton, 
was  not  the  OTcat  question  not  whether  anybody  might  be  prosecuted 
for  unlawful  cohabitation  and  what  kind  of  proof  would  suffice  for 
the  succossfnl  prosecution  of  it,  but  the  great  underlying  question, 
Can  the  law  of  the  land  interfere  with  a  practice  which  is  engaged  in 
because  a  man's  religion,  or,  according  to  his  view,  his  God,  tells  him 
he  may  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  My  judgment  is  that  the  opinion  of  Chief  Jus- 
tice Waite  in  that  Reynolds  case  settled  the  substantive  law  beyond 
peradveuture  or  question  by  an  intelligent  lawyer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  the  Supreme  Court  ever  was 
called  on  again  to  pass  upon  that  law  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  If  it  ever  was,  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Tayxer.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that  practically  every  polyg- 
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amist  in  Utah  to-day  took  a  plural  wife  or  wives  after  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  had  settled  that  fundamental  law? 

Mr.  WiiiTECOTTON.  What  is  the  date  of  that  decision? 

Mr.  Tayler.  1878. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  Well,  I  would  not  be  able  quite  to  subscribe  to 
that  statement,  because  there  are  some  pretty  old  people  in  Utah  who 
have  very  old  plural  wives,  and  I  think  possibly  some  of  them,  quite  a 
number  of  tliem,  were  taken  before  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly.  Now ,  is  it  the  sentiment  of  you 
Gentiles  out  there  in  Utah  that  the  fact  that  a  man  took  a  plural  wife 
after  1878  puts  him  in  any  better  case  than  any  other  violator  of  the 
law? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  It  does  not  put  him  in  any  better  case ;  no.  We 
have  no  regard  for  the  man  who  is  in  polygamy  because  he  is  in 
polygamy. 

Mr.  Tayler..  And  it  is  your  judgment  that  the  violations 'of  the  law 
which  occurred  after  1878  by  marrying  plural  wives  ought  to  be  con- 
doned and  permitted  to  go  on  ? 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  did  not  say  that;  no,  sir.  That  is  not  my 
opinion  at  all.  I  have  no  such  opinion,  and  I  have  not  expressed  any 
such  opinion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Whitecotton.  I  see  no  reason  for  condoning  any  crime. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Booth. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HIEAM  £.  BOOTH. 

Hiram  E.  Booth,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows : 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Booth,  your  full  name,  please. 

Mr.  Booth.  Hiram  E.  Booth — H-i-r-a-m.  The  reason  I  spell  it 
is  because  it  is  spelled  somewhat  differently  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  vour  age? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  44  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  your  business  or  occupation? 

Mr.  Booth.  Attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Wliere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Booth.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  were  what  age  when  you  went  there  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Twenty-eight  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  been  practicing  law  there  ever  since? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Where  did  you  reside  before  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  the  State  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  longhad  you  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  was  bom  near  JPostviUe,  Iowa,  and  resided  in  Iowa 
continuously  up  to  the  time  I  went  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Had  you  begun  the  practice  of  law  in  Iowa 
before  you  went  to  Utah? 
a— vol  3—05 45 
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Mr.  Booth.  Yes.  1  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Iowa, 
and  studied  law  there,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  supreme 
court  of  Iowa  in  September,  1885.  I  continued  to  practice  law  in 
Iowa — at  Carson,  Iowa — until  December,  1888,  when  I  went  to  Utah. 
I  have  been  a  resident  of  Utah  and  of  Salt  Lake  City  ever  since  that 
time  down  to  the  present. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  havc  to  ask  you  the  Question  which  we 
ask  the  witnesses  here — whether  you  are  a  Mormon  s 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  a  non-Mormon.  I  never  have  been  a  Mormon, 
and  none  of  my  people  have  ever  been  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  in  any  way  affiliated  with  the 
church — connected  with  it  in  any  way? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Worthington.  So  that  you  have  not  any  bias  in  its  favor? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  not.  My  wife  is  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Church.  I  was  brought  up  a  Methodist,  although  I  am  not  a 
member  of  any  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  church  since  vou  went  there  to  live  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  have  been  somewhat  active  in  politics  ever 
since  I  became  a  resident  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Just  in  a  general  way — in  what  manner  have 
you  participated  in  political  affairs  there  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  T\^en  I  went  there  I  joined  the  Liberal  or  non-Mormon 
party  and  took  an  active  part  in  that  party  up  to  1894,  when  the 

Sarty  was  disl>anded — or  rather  the  fall  of  1893.  I  then  joined  the 
Republican  party  and  have  been  a  Eepublican  ever  since.  I  was 
elected  to  the  council  of  the  Territorial  legislature  in  1893,  as  a  non- 
Mormon  or  Liberal. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  served  how  long? 

Mr.  Booth.  Just  two  years  at  that  time ;  and  again  in  1895  I  was 
elected  to  the  State  senate  of  Utah  as  a  Bepublican,  serving  at  that 
time  until  1897.  There  was  another  legislature  in  1897,  since  which 
time  I  have  not  held  any  public  office. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  been  at  any  other  time  a  candidate 
for  office? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  was  a  candidate  in  the  fall  previous  to  Senator 
Smoot's  election  for  renomination  for  the  legislature  at  the  county 
convention.  I  was  a  United  States  commissioner,  I  think,  in  1891 
and  1892.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  executive  com- 
mittee in  the  campaign  of  1904. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  had  occasion  at  all  to  go  over  the 
other  parts  of  the  State  except  the  county  in  which  you  reside? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  I  have  visited  manv  parts  of  Utah,  down  as  far 
south  as  Eitchfield  and  as  far  north  as  the  Idaho  line. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  are  acquainted,  then,  in  a  general  way  at 
least,  with  the  people  of  your  State? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  I  am  acquainted  in  a  general  way  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  well  acquainted,  no  doubt,  in  Salt  Lake 
County  ? 

Mr.'  Booth.  Yes,  sir;  better  acquainted  in  Salt  Lake  County, 
Weber  County,  Tooele  County,  and  Utah  County  than  in  other  por- 
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tions  of  the  State.  I  am  very  well  acquainted,  however,  in  Cache 
County.    That  is  in  the  noithern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Does  your  acquaintance  include  Mormons  as 
well  as  non-Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  was  read  in  evidence  here  by  Mr.  White- 
cotton  this  morning  a  table  from  the  Deseret  News  of  November  4 
last,  I  think,  purporting  to  give  the  Mormon  and  non-Mormon  State 
officei-s  and  their  respective  salaries.     Did  yon  prepare  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  correct? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  correct.    It  was  correct  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Worthington.  As  of  November? 

Mr.  Booth.  As  of  November,  1904. 

Mr.  Worthington.  New  State  officers  came  in,  I  believe,  this 
present  month  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.  That  was  a  part  of  the  last  campaign  in  Utah. 
There  is  one  correction  in  that  table  that  should  be  made.  I  have  it 
here.  I  do  not  mean  a  correction  in  the  State  offices,  but  in  the  county 
offices. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  is  the  correction  ? 

Sir.  Booth.  It  applies  to  county  offices.  That  table  was  not  read 
by  Mr.  Whitecotton. 

Mr.  Worthing roN.  That  table  related  to  State  offices? 

Sir.  Booth.  It  related  to  State  offices  entirely. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  have  one  in  regard  to  the  Salt  Lake 
County  offices  too,  have  you  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Please  read  that  as  it  should  stand,  then. 

Mr.  Booth.  It  was  contended  during  the  campaign  of  1904  by  the 
American  party  that  the  Gentiles,  or  non-Mormons,  were  not  rexjeiv- 
ing  their  due  proportion  of  the  offices  of  the  State  and  county,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  the  preparation  of  these  tables.  The  county 
officers.  Gentiles,  were  as  follows:  One  county  commissioner,  $1,500 
per  year;  county  recorder,  $2,000  per  year;  auditor,  $1,800  per  year; 
county  attorney,  $2,800  per  year;  treasurer,  $2,500  per  year;  surveyor, 
$1,200  per  year;  and  added  to  that  are  the  county  physicians,  first  and 
assistant,  who  receive  an  aggregate  salary  of  $3,000  per  year,  making 
$14,500. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Booth.  Those  were  elected  as  Gentiles.  However,  the  .county 
attorney  resigned  his  position  and  a  Mormon  was  appointed  in  his 
place.  But  as  that  stood  it  would  amount  to  $14,500  received  by 
Gentile  county  officers;  and  the  Mormons  were  as  follows: 

Two  commissioners,  $8,000 ;  clerk,  $2,400 ;  assessor,  $1,800 ;  sheriff, 
$3,000;  superintendent  of  county  infirmary,  $1,320;  making  a  total 
of  $11,520,  which  would  be  in  favor  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  extent  of 
$3,000 ;  but  since  the  appointment  of  a  Mormon  to  the  office  of  county 
attorney — ^that  is,  he  was  appointed  prior  to  that  time — it  would  make 
it  about  even.  However,  the  office  of  county  attorney  ^nce  the  elec- 
tion, since  the  first  day  of  Januarv,  is  again  held  by  a  Gentile,  so  the 
preponderance  is  in  favor  of  the  (jentile^. 

Mr.  Worthington.  According  to  that  statement  the  offices  are 
about  equally  divided  between  the  Gentiles  and  Mormons? 
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Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  county. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Just  as  the  State  offices  were? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir;  and  during  the  campaign  I  went  over  the 
different  assistants  in  the  county  offices  appointed  by  the  heads  of 
the  departments  and  it  resulted  in  about  the  same  figures. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  the  State,  do  you  mean,  or  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  the  county. 

Mr.  Wokthingtox.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Booth,  from  your 
long  acquaintance  with  political  affairs  there,  whether  or  not  it  is 
your  judgment,  from  what  you  have  observed  and  the  general  repu- 
tation there,  that  the  Mormon  Church  does  or  does  not  interfere  and 
govern  in  political  results  there? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  Mormon  Church,  as  a  church,  in  my  opinion, 
does  not  interfere  in  political  affairs. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  by  that  to  qualify  it?  You  say 
"  as  a  church." 

Mr.  Booth.  I  mean  as  a  church  action.  There  are  individual  mem- 
bers, of  course,  of  the  church  that  take  active  part  in  politics — from 
elders  to  apostles. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  exercise  their  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens, the  same  as  non-Mormons  do,  do  you  mean? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  anything  more  than  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  mean  nothing  more  than  that.  I  mean  to  say,  fur- 
ther than  that,  that  the  church  is  divided.  The  apostles,  the  bishops, 
the  councilors  and  presidents  of  stakes,  and  elders  are  divided  like 
other  people  as  to  who  shall  be  nominated  for  office,  where  they  belong 
to  the  same  political  partv,  and  do  not  act  as  a  unit  or  as  a  church. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  constancy  with 
which  the  Mormons  adhere  to  their  political  parties  and  convictions 
as  compared  with  the  non-Mormons  in  your  State  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Mormon  people  are  as  true 
to  their  political  convictions  as  any  people  in  any  State.  I  can  give 
instances  and  illustrations,  if  you  desire  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Give  us  one  or  two  leading  illustrations. 

Mr.  Booth.  For  instance,  in  Wasatch  County,  which  is  a  Mormon 
county,  I  should  say  90  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mormons.  A 
man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  S.  Watson,  who  is  a  non-Mormon,  an 
ex-Liberal,  and  a  ilason,  was  nominated  for  the  office  of  county  clerk 
and  county  recorder,  two  offices  held  by  one  man,  either  two  or  four 
years  ago,  I  think  it  was.  He  ran  against  a  high  church  official, 
JFohn  T.  Giles,  and  was  elected  by  a  handsome  majority  over  the 
Mormon  official.  He  was  renominated  and  reelected  again  this  last 
election  over  the  same  individual. 

In  another  instance.  Judge  McCarthy,  of  the  supreme  bench,  ran 
aminst  Richard  W.  Young,  a  very  popular  Mormon,  a  gentleman 
wno  took  an  active  part  as  an  officer  in  the  late  Spanish  war,  a  nian 
I  consider  of  great  ability,  a  ^ood  lawyer,  a  graduate  of  West  Point, 
and  a  grandson  of  Brignam  Young.  Many  of  us  thought  perhaps 
Judge  McCarthy  would  run  behind  his  ticket,  because  if  there  was 
a  man  in  the  Mormon  Church  whom  the  Mormon  people  liked  and 
would  vote  for — and  leave  their  parties  to  cast  a  vote  tor — ^it  would 
be  Richard  W.  Yoimg. 
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]VIr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oil  the  other  hand,  how  had  Judge  McCarthy 
acted  toward  the  Mormon  element? 

Mr.  Booth.  Judge  McCarthy  had  been  an  active  prosecutor,  as  a 
public  official,  when  he  was  assistant  United  States  attorney,  of  vio- 
lators of  the  Edmunds-Tucker  Act,  and  had  been  a  Liberal.  He  had 
said  many  unkind  things — ^many  things  against  the  Mormon  people. 
I  will  not  say  unkind  things,  perhaps  true  things.  But  he  had  been 
an  active  opponent  of  the  Mormon  people  for  many  yeare,  and  yet 
my  recollection  is  that  Judge  McCarthy  ran  with  his  ticket.  There 
were  very  few  votes  either  way. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  give  these  simply  as  some  of  the  illustra- 
tions ?     You  could  give  more  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Just  some.    There  are  many  illustrations  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A  good  deal  has  been  said  here  in  the  testimony 
on  behalf  of  the  protestants  about  the  result  of  the  last  election  in 
your  city  of  Salt  Lake  for  mayor — the  election  held  in  1903,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  WTien  Mr.  Knox  was  defeated  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Morris;  and  it  is  charged  here  that  that  was  because  ^f orris  was  a 
Mormon,  and  the  church  backed  him  up.  Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  has  been  my  opinion  that  that  was  not  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Knox's  defeat.  Morris  is  a  very  liberal-minded  Mormon,  a  man 
of  excellent  reputation  in  Salt  Lake  City,  both  among  Mormons  and 
Gentiles.  Mr.  Knox  is  a  man  of  great  ability  as  a  financier,  and  is 
well  liked  in  Salt  Lake  City — a  man  of  splendid  reputation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOK.  Morris  ran  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Morris  ran  as  the  Democratic  candidate,  and  Mr.  Knox 
ran  as  the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Booth,  I  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  details 
of  that.  You  have  expressed  your  conclusion  that  the  church  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  result. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  explain  just  a  little  on  that  point, 
to  make  myself  clear. 

The  Chahiman.  Make  it  as  brief  as  you  can,  Mr.  Booth. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Many  of  the  prominent  Republican  Gentiles  of  Salt  Lake  City  re- 
fused to  support  Mr.  Knox,  not  because  they  had  anything  against 
Mr.  Knox,  but  as  a  protest  against  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  been 
nominated.  It  was  openly  charged  that  unfair  methods  had  been 
pursued  to  secure  his  nomination  for  mayor,  and  as  a  protest  against 
that  they  worked  and  voted  against  Mr.  Knox.  It  was  that  feeling 
that  defeated  Mr.  Knox  for  mayor,  and  not  because  he  was  a  Gentle, 
and  not  because  Richard  P.  Morris  was  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Or  because  the  church  interfered? 

Mr.  Booth.  Nor  l)ecause  the  church  interfered.  I  do  not  think 
the  church  did  interfere. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing Republican  Gentiles  in  Salt  Lake  City  who  opposed  Knox  and 
supported  Morris? 
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Mr.  Boot;h.  Yes ;  Judge  Charles  S.  Zane- 


Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  the  supreme  court? 

Mr.  Booth.  Formerly  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  Gentiles 

The  Chairman.  He  asks  you  for  tlie  names,  without  giving  the 
character  of  the  men. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  would  Hkc  to  have  them  sufficiently  identified 
that  we  may  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Booth.  One  of  the  most  prominent  Grentile.s  in  Utah,  O.  J. 
Salisbury,  formerly  a  national  committeeman  of  the  Republican 
party;  6rant  H.  Smith,  a  prominent  attorney  of  Salt  Lake  City; 
and  numerous  names  that  I  could  give  if  the  committee  desires  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Havc  you  any  doubt,  from  living  there,  and 
being  in  political  affairs,  that  the  defeat  of  Knox  was  the  result  of 
the  revolt  of  the  Republican  Gentiles  against  him,  and  not  of  any 
interference  by  the  church? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  Mr.  Knox  feels  that  way  himself  about  it.  T 
am  very  intimately  acquainted  with  Mr.  Knox  and  supported  him. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Booth.  That  is  my  opinion.  Senator. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Something  has  been  said  here  in  reference  to 
the  election  of  Frank  J.  Cannon.  He  was  elected  Representative  or 
Delegate  in  1894  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  has  been  said  that  that  was  the  result  of 
interference  of  the  church.     Can  you  tell  us  something  about  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  Frank  J.  Cannon  ran  against  Joseph  Rawlins,  I 
think  in  1892,  and  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Rawlins.  He  was  again  a 
candidate  in  1894.  In  1890  or  1891  the  Republican  party  came  into 
existence,  but  many  of  the  old  Liberals  refused  to  disband  that  party 
and  join  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties.  I  was  one  who 
refused  to  do  that.  I  continued  as  a  Liberal.  I  was  reluctant  to 
accept  the  manifesto,  and  decided  to  remain  with  the  Liberal  party 
until  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  church  authorities  intended 
to  live  up  to  the  manifesto.  Becoming  convinced  in  1898.  with  others, 
the  Liberal  party  was  disbanded,  and  we  joined  the  Republican  party. 
Now,  that  party  was  made  up  principally  of  Republicans. 

Mr.  Worthincton.  The  Liberal  party  was? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.     Eighty  per  cent,  T  should  say,  of  the  Liberal 

f)arty  were  Republicans,  and  they  went  over  in  a  lx)dy  to  the  Repub- 
ican  party.  Two  years  previously,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  Joseph 
Rawhns  had  received  a  little  over  15.000  votes,  Mr.  Cannon  12,000 
and  something,  and  Mr.  Allen  had  received  0.000  and  some  odd  votes. 
Eighty  per  cent  of  that  vote  going  over  to  Mr.  Cannon  scvured  his 
election  to  Congress  ki  1894.  It  was  not  by  reason  of  any  church 
influence  or  interference. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Was  that  swing  from  1892  to  1894,  in  your 
judgment,  the  result  of  the  Republican  Liberals  in  1894  going  "over 
to  the  support  of  the  Republican  candidate  whom  thev  had  not  sup- 
ported in  1892? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  is  my  opinion.  The  great  mass  of  the  Gentiles 
supported  Mr.  Cannon. 

Mr.  Worthincton.  It  has  heon  said  here  that  Moses  Thatcher  was 
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defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate  from  Utah  by  Mr.  Rawlins, 
and  that  that  was  the  result  of  church  interference.  What  can  you 
tell  us  about  that? 

Sir.  Booth.  My  opinion  has  always  been,  since  I  have  studied  that 
question,  that  the  church  was  right  in  the  rule  adopted,  that  none  of 
the  apostles  or  high  church  officers  should  engage  m  politics  without 
the  consent  of  the  church.  That  was  the  position  first  taken,  I  be- 
lieve, bv  Judge  C.  C.  Goodwun,  a  prominent  non-Mormon  writer. 

Mr.  tVoRTHiNGTON.  And  one  oi  the  protestants  here? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  he  is  one  of  tne  protestants  here.  That  was 
the  position,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  reason  to  change  mjr  opinion 
in  regard  to  that.  As  I  understand  it,  the  rule  is  simply  this,  that  a 
man 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  in  the  record  here.    This  is  consuming  lots  of 
valuable  time. 
'  The  Chairman.  The  rule  is  in. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  And  every  witness  on  the  stand  from  Idaho  in 
reference  to  politics  has  been  asked  al>out  his  understanding  of  the 
rule,  notwithstanding  it  was  in ;  and  Mr.  Critchlow,  and  Judge  Hiles, 
and  Mr.  Powers  went  over  it  at  great  length  about  their  uncSrstand- 
ing  of  it.  It  is  in  the  record,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the  understand- 
insr  of  this  witness  in  regard  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Go  ahead.     Give  your  understanding  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  Booth.  The  rule  is  simply  this,  that  an  apostle  having  ac- 
cepted the  duties  as  such,  owed  something  to  the  church,  as  I  under- 
stand he  receives  a  salary:  that  before  he  can  leave  his  duties  to 
engage  in  soinething  else  which  would  call  him  away  he  had  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  the  salary  of  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  I  do  not  Imow.  I  understand  they  do  receive  a 
salary.  Some  have  said  it  is  $1,500  arid  some  $2,400.  I  never  have 
heard  definitely  what  it  amounts  to. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Booth.  And  I  have  never  understood  it  to  be  an  indorsement 
of  liis  candidacy,  but  simply  a  permission  that  he  might  engage  in 

Solitical  affairs,  or,  in  other  words,  a  leave  of  absence  from  his  church 
uty.     I  have  approved  of  that,  as  a  Gentile.     I  think  it  is  right. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  That  bears  upon  the  question  which  I  asked 
you,  but  it  does  not  fully  answer  it.  I  asked  you  what  information 
you  can  give  us  as  to  whether  Thatcher,  w^hen  he  ran  for  the  Senate, 
was  defeated  by  Rawlins  b}'  reason  of  the  interference  of  the  church 
or  by  some  other  causes  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  it  w^as  by  other  causes.  I  believe,  though, 
that  at  that  time  many  of  the  high  church  authorities  disapproved, 
and  did  use  some  influence  to  defeat  Moses  Thatcher,  for  the  reason 
that  they  believed  that  he  was  violating  a  rule  of  the  church — ^not 
because  they  had  any  obiection  to  his  being  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator.  Personally  I  was  glad  of  it,  because  Moses  Thatcher 
was  a  polvgamist,  and  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  polygamists 
holding  omce  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Do  you  know  Mr.  E.  W.  Wilson,  who  is  one 
of  the  protestants  here? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do ;  intimately. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  he  a  member  of  the  legislature  when 
Thatcher  and  Rawlins  were  candidates  for  the  Senate  f 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTOx.  Do  you  know  which  of  them  he  voted  for  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Xo;  I  never  have  looked  that  up.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber.    It  is  reputed  he  voted  for  Mr.  Rawlins. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  will  prove  that  by  somebody  else. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  know  it  definitely. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Owen  here — ^whom  you  know,  possibly 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  I  know  Mr.  Owen. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Has  testified  that  leading  Gentiles  in  Utah 
bow  to  the  church  and  do  whatever  it  wants  them  to  do,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  get  anything  done  that  the  church  does  not  want  done, 
ana  whatever  the  church  wants  done  is  done  for  that  reafson.  What 
is  your  judgment,  first,  on  that  general  subject? 
'    Mr.  Booth.  My  judgment  is  that  that  is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  Mr.  Putnam,  who 
was  the  county  attorney,  I  think,  there  in  Salt  Lake  County,  is  a 
weak-kneed  Gentile? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  I  know  Mr.  Putnam  very  well,  and  I  consider 
him  a  man  of  intelligence  and  a  man  of  considerable  backbone.  I 
do  not  believe  he  would  be  dictated  to  by  the  Mormon  Church  or 
anv  other  church. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  also  spoke  of  Judge  Baskin  as  being  a  man 
who  bent  the  pregnant  knee  to  tne  church.  What  do  you  thiiiK  about 
that? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  is  simply  ridiculous.  Everybody  who  knows 
Judge  Baskin  knows  that  he  is  a  man  of  decided  character  and  could 
not  be  swayed  by  anybody.  His  whole  life  is  a  contradiction  of  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  know  Judge  Powers,  who  was  a  wit- 
ness in  this  case  on  behalf  of  the  protestants? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  very  well. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  who  gave  strong  testimony  here  against 
the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  know  him  very  well,  indeed. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Has  he  run  for  an  office  since  he  gave  that 
testimony  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  nominated  for  Congress  from  Utah 
in  1904,  this  last  campaign. 

Mr.  Worthix(;ton.  I  suppose  he  was  defeated  along  with  the  rest 
of  the  ticket? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  was  defeated  along  with  the  rest  of  the  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcjTON.  How  wcll  did  he  run? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket. 

Mr.  Worthington.  On  this  matter  of  church  interference 

Mr.  Booth.  I  want  to  explain  just  a  moment  on  that  point.  That 
was  not  bv  Gentile  votes  either.  The  American  party  nominated 
Judge  Hifes,  and  Judge  Ililes  received  the  full  strength  of  the 
American  party  vote.  Ju^lge  Powers  expected  to  get  many  American 
party  votes,  but  failed  to  do  so,  and  for  that  reason  I  say  he  was 
not  cut  by  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  church  inter- 
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ference  in  politics,  have  the  other  churches  taken  a  hand  in  that  sub- 
ject in  your  State? 

Mr.  Booth.  Why,  more  or  less  they  have ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  remember  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
Jacob  Moritz  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  remember  the  case  of  Jacob  Moritz.  I  know  Mr. 
Moritz  very  well.  He  is  a  man  of  good  character,  a  good  citizen,  but 
he  is  engaged  in  brewing  beer.     That  is  hisi  business. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  IVherc  does  he  live? 

Mr.  B<^x)TH.  He  lives  in  Salt  Lake  Oity,  and  he  was  nominated  for 
the  State  senate ;  and  because  of  that  fact  many  members  of  churches 
other  than  the  Mormon  Church  took  an  active  part  in  trying  to  secure 
his  defeat,  and  did  defeat  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  they  interfere  as  a  church  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  not  any  more — that  is,  I  do  not  understand  they 
did  as  a  body.  Perhaps  the  ministerial  association  did.  I  mean 
that  no  individual  church  took  any  church  action,  but  I  believe  the 
ministerial  association  did  interfere. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  To  bring  this  matter  to  a  close,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  what  do  you  say  as  to  whether  or  not  now,  since  President 
fFoseph  F.  Smith  became  the  president  of  the  church,  he  has  honestly 
kept  the  church  out  of  politics  ? 

Mr.  BrK)TH.  That  is  my  belief. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  have  you  seen  anything  to  lead  you  to 
any  contrary  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  It  is  also  said  here  by  ^mebody  that  the  Mor- 
mon Church  controls  financial  and  corporate  institutions  there.  What 
do  you  say  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  I  do  not  know  of  any  corporation  that  they  abso- 
lutely control,  unless  perhaps  it  is  the  Zion  Savings  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  I  am  not  certam  even  about  that.  I  am  quite  confident 
the  church  does  not  control  the  Deseret  National  Bank,  but  thoy  pos- 
sibl^y  do  control  the  savings  bank.  I  am  not  so  certain  about  tliat. 
It  IS  generally  understood  as  largely  controlled  by  the  ISIormon 
Church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGiX)N.  How  many  other  banks  and  trust  companies 
have  you  there? 

Mrl  Booth.  Oh,  a  large  number. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Tlic  othcrs,  you  understand,  are  all  controlled 
by  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Booth.  Oh,  no;  the  Utah  State  Bank  is  controlled  by  Mor- 
mons. The  Utah  National  Bank  is  controlled  by  members  of  the 
Mormon  Church;  but  we  have  many  Gentile  banks  and  many  Gentile 
institutions. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Bv  Momious  as  individuals,  you  mean? 

Mr.  Booth.  As  individuals;  not  as  a  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  do  iiot  kuow  that  there  is  any  law  against 
their  holding  bank' stock,  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  the  president  of  the  church,  I  believe,  holds  some 
stock  in  different  institutions,  and  is  president  of  several. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all  I  care  to  ask  you  on  this  political 
question — ^the  matter  of  the  interference  of  the  church  in  politics.     I 
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want  now  to  ask  you  a  few  questions  on  this  matter  of  polygamy.  I 
want  to  ask  you  in  the  first  place  just  the  general  question  whether 
from  what  you  have  observea  there  and  your  acquaintance  with  the 
Mormon  people,  particularly  from  1888  down,  what  you  think  of  the 
future  of  polygamy  in  that  State,  without  any  reference  to  this  case 
or  its  results. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  polygamy  is  as  dead  as  slavery. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Why? 

Mr.  Booth.  There  are  several  reasons  for  it.  The  first  is  that  98 
per  cent  of  the  Mormon  peoplfi  are  against  polygamy.  It  is  inevit- 
able that  it  must  cease  to  exist.  For  several  years  the  sentiment  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  church  has  been  against  polygamy,  and  since 
the  manifesto  it  has  been  rapidily  dying  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  lu  w'hat  part  of  the  city  of  KSalt  T^akc  have 
you  lived,  Mr.  Booth? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  live  in  what  is  known  as  the  third  precinct.  I  live 
at  128  North,  West  Temple  street. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  lonff  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  lived  in  the  third  precinct  almost  continuously 
since  1890,  except  two  years  I  lived  up  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Do  any  of  these  leading  Mormon  Church  offi- 
cials who  are  said  to  be  living  in  polvgamy  reside  near  you  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  many  of  them  live  right  near.  Apostle  Lund — 
or  rather  he  is  not  an  apostle;  he  is  one  of  the  first  presidents  of  the 
church — lives 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  is  not  a  polygamist,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  lives  just  across  the  street  from  me.  Apostle  M.  F. 
Cowley  lives  just  across  the  street — directly  across  the  street.  Mrs. 
Bathsheba  Smith,  president  of  the  Woman's  Relief  Society,  is  my 
next-door  neighbor.  Apostle  John  Henry  Smith  lives  a  l)lock  up  the 
street  from  me.  Apostle  George  A.  Smith  lives  in  that  same  neigh- 
borhood. Bishop  Treston,  the  presiding  bishop  of  the  church,  lives 
on  the  corner  about  10  rods  from  where  I  live;  and  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  other  prominent  church  officials  in  the  neighborhood. 

Mr.  WoRTniNGix>N.  You  mentioned  Apostle  Lund.  He  is  not  a 
polygamist? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  he  is  not  a  polygamist,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixoTox.  Do  you  mean  to  say  all  the  others  of  whom  you 
have  spoken  are  recognized  as  polygamists? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  have  spoken  of  them  simply  as  prominent 
church  officials. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  I  askcd  you  in  reference  to  those  said  to  be  liv- 
ing in  j^olygamy. 

Mr.  Booth,  t  did  not  understand  that  to  be  your  question. 

Mr.  Worthington.  While  you  speak  of  it,  Bathsheba  Smith  is  an 
old  lady.     How  old  is  she? 

Mr.  Booth.  She  is  past  80  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Worthin(;ton.  Do  vou  know  about  her  physical  condition? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  her  pViysical  and  mental  condition  is  good.  In 
my  opinion  she  is  a  most  excellent  woman — a  grand  old  woman.  My 
family  thinks  a  great  deal  of  her. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Booth,  to  explain 
why  it  is  that  if  the  people  of  Utah,  and  the  Mormon  people  included, 
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a  large  part  of  them,  are  so  opposed  to  polygamy,  how  you  account 
for  what  is  the  acknowledged  lact  here,  that  a  good  many  of  them  are 
living  in  polygamous  relations  and  are  not  interfered  with. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  my  explanation  of  that  is  that  the  principal  fight 
of  the  Gentiles  has  been  to  do  away  with  polygamous  marriages. 
While,  during  many  years,  there  were  numerous  prosecutions  for  un- 
lawful cohabitation,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishing,  so  much, 
those  people  who  lived  in  unlawful  cohabitation,  as  it  was  to  bring 
about  a  cessation  of  polygamous  marriages.  That  was  the  principle 
for  which  we  strived,  to  stop  people  from  marrying  in  polygamy. 
This  was  finally  brought  about  in  1890  by  the  manifesto  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church,  which  was  affirmed  or  sustained  as  they  call  it, 
by  the  conference  on  October  6,  1890,  and  again  in  1891.  We  did  not 
accept  that  in  good  faith  at  that  time.  That  is,  we  were  somewhat 
skeptical  about  it ;  but  later  he  did.  Now,  there  has  been  since  that 
time  a  disinclination  to  prosecute  men  and  women  who  live  in  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation.  One  of  my  own  reasons — the  way  I  looked  at  it — 
was  this:  My  sympathy  was  with  the  plural  wife  and  her  children. 
By  these  prosecutions  she  suffered  more  really  than  the  husband  did. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  I  may  say  the  plural  wife  is  a  pure-minded 
woman,  a  woman  who  believed  that  it  was  right  according  to  the  law 
of  God  for  her  to  accept  that  relation,  and  that  she  can  not  be  released 
from  her  obligations,  when  they  are  once  entered  upon. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixoTOx.  You  mean  by  the  rule  of  her  church? 

Mr.  Booth.  By  the  rule  of  her  church,  not  by  law.  I  am  looking 
at  it  from  her  standpoint  now — ^that  when  once  that  relation  is 
entered  upon  there  is  no  way  of  divorcing  her  from  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.   Not  by  the  church  even  f 

Mr.  Booth.  The  church  can,  but  I  mean  in  no  legal  way.  There  is 
no  legal  way  out  of  it.  So  that  to  inforce  rigorously  the  law  against 
unlawful  cohabitation  would  mean  in  her  case  a  divorcement  from 
her  husband  without  the  right  of  remarrying  again.  She  would  be 
isolated,  cut  off  without  any  husband,  without  any  benefit  of  the 
right  to  social  conversations  with  the  man  that  she  had  married  in 
good  faith,  and  so  forth.  It  would  work  a  great  hardship  upon  her 
and  her  children.  And,  again,  if  her  husband  is  punisned,  she  is 
brought  to  light  and  suffers  the  igriominy  of  the  prosecution. 

For  that  reason  I  have  been  disinclined  to  prosecute  those  cases, 
and  many  Gentiles,  for  like  reasons,  have  felt  that  way;  that  it 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  die  out,  as  it  will  in  time,  and  for  the  further 
rea^son,  as  I  have  stated  here,  that  the  principal  thing  we  were 
fighting  was  the  polygamous  marriages  and  not  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion. We  knew  that  if  we  could  accomplish  the  destruction  of  the 
right  to  marry  in  polygamy  the  thing  m  time  would  cease,  but  so 
long  as  it  went  on,  no  matter  how  much  you  might  prosecute  people 
for  unlawful  cohabitation,  it  would  continue. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Mr.  Booth,  you  say  that  is  the  way  you  felt 
about  it,  and  the  way  many  other  Gentiles  felt.  What  do  you  say 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  people  of  your  State  who  feel  that  way 
on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  should  say,  with  Judge  Powers  and  Mr.  Critchlow, 
that  the  general  sentiment  among  the  Gentile  people  in  Utah  is  a  dis- 
inclination to  prosecute  those  cases. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^\Tiat  would  you  say  as  to  whether  the  19 
protestants,  whose  names  are  familiar,  do  or  do  not  represent  the 
public  opinion  of  the  State  of  Utah  in  presenting  this  matter  in  the 
way  they  have  here  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  believe  thev  do.     That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  On  that  subject  let  me  ask  you,  as  you  live 
where  many  of  these  people  are  in  your  neighborhood,  just  how  this 
matter  of  the  relation  of  tlie  husband  to  the  plural  wives  is  carried 
on?  Do  the  plural  wives  in  any  instance  live  in  the  same  household, 
so  far  as  you  know  or  hear  of? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  at  all.  I  never  heard  of  a  case  of  that  kind  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  am  speaking  of  recent  times,  since  the  State 
was  admitted  into  the  Union,  say. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  in  recent  years.  For  instance,  for  a  lone  time 
my  children  attend  the  Union  School,  which  is  in  the  third  pre- 
cinct. Many  of  the  children  of  Joseph  Smith  went  to  that  school. 
The  children  mingled  together  at  that  school,  and  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  John  Henry  Smith  attended  the  Union  School,  and  the 
children  of  other  prominent  church  officials.  I  never  heard  that 
there  had  been  any  children  born  to  the  plural  wives  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith  until  I  read  the  testimony  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  in  this  case, 
and  I  live  right  there  within  a  block  and  a  half  or  two  blocks  of  these 
people.  My  family  had  never  heard  of  them.  We  were  all  sur- 
prised. 

Mr.  Worth iN(JTC)N.  Do  these  husbands  who  have  plural  wives  go 
around  in  public  places  or  on  the  streets  with  two  or  more  wives? 

Mr.  Booth.  Xo. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  such  a 
thing? 

Mr.  B(X)TH.  No ;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  uot  a  fact  that  the  man  ordinarily  lives 
with  his  legal  wife? 

Mr.  B(K)TH.  Ordinarily  the  man  lives  with  his  legal  wife,  and  occa- 
sionally visits  his  plural  wife.  How  often  I  can't  say,  as  I  have  never 
watched  them. 

Mr.  W()RTHiN(nx)N.  You  understand  the  law,  of  coui-se,  to  be  as 
laid  down  by  the  suj^reme  court,  that  if  the  man  holds  out  the  woman 
as  his  wife,  it  is  not  necessary  to  cohabit  with  him  as  her  husband  to 
be  guilty  of  the  crime  of  polygamous  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Booth.  lie  would  be  guilty  of  the  criifie  if  he  visited  the  liousi^ 
and  even  wound  the  clock,  according  to  that  interpretation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  lu  regard  to  this  subject  of  nonprosecutions 
for  polygamous  cohabitation,  who  have  l)een  the  pros(»cuting  officers 
in  your  county  since  the  State  was  admitted  ?  Have  they  been  Mor- 
mons or  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Booth.  Gentiles. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  All  of  them? 

Mr.  Booth.  All  of  them,  I  believe.  Mr.  Van  Cott  was  prost»cuting 
county  attorney  there  for  a  long  time.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Putnam; 
and  later  we  had  as  district  attorney  Mr.  Eichnor,  a  pronounced  Gen- 
tile, and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  vou  i-emeuiber  the  case  of  Peter  Droubey? 
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Mr.  Booth.  I  have  that  from  what  I  consider  to  be  very  reliable 
infonnation  from  a  prominent  resident  of  Tooele  County.  The  story 
as  I  understand  it  is  this:  Peter  Droubcy  took  a  plural  wife.  He 
claimed  he  had  the  authority  to  do  so  from  some  one  of  the  apostles, 
John  W.  Taylor,  I  believe. "  This  was  not  recognized  by  the  church 
authorities  in  Tooele  County,  and  he  was  brought  before  the  high 
council  of  that  county  for  living  in  adultery  with  this  woman.  I 
think  I  have  lier  name  here.  It  was  the  widow  Bramett.  He  was 
tried,  found  guilty  of  adultery,  and  excommunicated  by  the  church, 
and  has  not  been  a  member  of  the  church  since,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(iT()N.  When  did  this  happen? 

Mr.  Booth.  Along  between  1890  and  1900.  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Wliat  has  been  your  observation  as  to  whether 
there  have  been  two  ]>lural  marriages  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Booth.  My  ol)servation  has  been  that  there  liave  been  no 
plural  marriages  with  the  sanction, of  the  church  since  the  manife^sto, 
unless  possibly  in  the  case  of  Abraham  H.  Cannon.  I  am  not  clear 
about  that.  I  have  not  a  settled  conviction  as  to  his  marriage  with 
Lillian  Hamlin. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  sanction  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  was  about  to  ask  that  c^uestion. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  mean  married  by  the  authorities  of  the  church,  or 
married  in  the  temple. 

Mr.  Worthtngtox.  AVhat  is  your  observation  as  to  plural  mar- 
riages, without  regard  to  whether  they  were  with  the  sanction  of  the 
church  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  there  have  been  some  sporadic  cases. 

Mr.  Worthington.  On  that  subject  would  you  agree,  for  instance, 
with  w  hat  Mr.  Critchlow^  testified  on  page  885  ?  He  was  aked  by  Sen- 
ator McComas : 

"  Have  there  be«n  many  polygamous  marriages  lately?  " 

And  he  said : 

''  If  there  are  any  polygamous  marriages  at  the  present  time,  my 
opinion  is  they  are  sporadic  cases." 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  agree  with  Mr.  Critchlow,  and  I  agree  with 
what  Mr.  Powers  said  on  that  same  subject  later  on. 

I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  have  among  my  acquaint- 
ances many  prominent  younff  Mormons,  politicians  and  others, 
about  my  age  and  younger,  and  I  have  heard  many  of  them  say,  with 
great  emphasis,  that  if  they  believed  the  church  sanctioned  any  plural 
marriages  since  the  manifesto,  they  would  leave  the  church  imme- 
diately ;  that  they  would  not  contimie  as  members  of  the  church  if  the 
maniresto  should  be  violated  by  the  officers  of  the  church.  I  believe 
them  to  be  just  as  sincere  as  men  can  be  sincere. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  believe  that  to  be  the  general  sentiment 
of  the  younger  Mormon  people  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  that  to  be  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  the  effect  if 
the  present  president  of  the  church  should  undertake  to  bring  for- 
ward and  have  sustained  a  new  revelation  restoring  polygamy  and 
requiring  it  to  be  practiced? 
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Mr.  B(K>Tii.  There  would  be  an  immediate  revolution  in  the  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  think,  then,  it  is  dead  without  reference 
to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  it  is, 

Mr.  WoKTiiiNCiTON.  Now,  on  the  question  of  recent  plural  mar- 
riages. I  might  ask  this  question:  nTiat  is  your  observation  as  to 
whether  the  number  of  men  who  are  living  in  polj^gamous  relations 
is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Booth.  Decreasing  very  rapidly.  In  my  judgment  there  are 
not  more  than  one-fifth  as  manv  polvgamists  in  Utah  now  as  when  I 
went  to  the  State  in  1888. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  to  thosc  who  are  polygamists,  as  a  general 
thing,  what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  they  are  old  or  young 
people  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Mostly  old  men;  some  in  middle  age. 

Mr.  WoRTuiN(jTON.  Certainly,  if  they  were  married  in  1889,  they 
might  not  be  very  old  now. 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.  I  wish  to  say  in  that  connection  that  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  a  number  of  polygamous  families,  and  the  members  of 
mose  families  are  generally,  without  exception,  against  polygamy. 
There  is  something  about  the  polygamous  family  relation  that  makes 
many  of  the  Mormon  children  dislike  and  be  against  polygamy.  For 
tiiat "reason  it  was  doomed. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Worthington.  On,  yes;  I  have  several  questions  to  ask  him 
on  this  subject. 

The  Evans  bill  has  been  referred  to  here.  Of  course,  you  know  as 
well  as  we  do  what  that  means? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  understand  what. that  means. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Evidence  in  relation  to  that  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced here  as  tending  to  show  that  the  church  wanted  to  give  its 
sanction  to  polygamous  cohabitation  by  preventing  the  punishment 
of  it.  Can  you  tell  us  from  your  knowledge  of  Uie  history  of  the 
times  there  anything  about  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  I  was  not  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  that 
time.  I  know  Mr.  Evans  very  well.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1896,  and  a  very  ardent  Mormon.  His  intentions  undoubt- 
edly were  good,  and  he  intended  in  that  way  to  save  the  plural  wives 
from  unnecessary  prosecution — that  is,  from  the  results  of  the  prose- 
cution. I  think  it  was  wrong.  I  was  heartily  against  it,  and  ap- 
E roved  of  the  act  of  Heber  M.  Wells,  the  governor  of  the  State,  when 
e  vetoed  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  alleged  failure  to  ari*est  Heber  J.  Grant  when  he  was  about 
to  leave  the  country? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  investigated  that  subject.  Last  fall  it  was 
charged  against  the  sheriff,  Mr.  C.  Frank  Emory,  who  is  a  Mormon, 
that  after  the  warrant  was  issued  he  permitted  Heber  J.  Grant  to 
leave  the  State  without  any  attempt  whatever  to  arrest  him.  That 
was  charged  by  the  American  party  to  secure  Mr.  Emory's  defeat.  I 
was  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Emory,  so  I  investigated  the  truth  of  that 
assertion.     I  found  the  facts  to*  be  about  as  follows 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  this  out  herods 

Mr.  Worthington.  This  is  the  history  of  the  times.    I  will  read 
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your  arguments  and  the  decision  of  this  tribunal  in  favor  of  this 
kind  of  evidence,  if  you  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  keep  quiet,  and  let  us  go  on. 

The  Chairman.  Witness,  be  as  concise  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  trying  to  be  as  concise,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  can. 
The  county  attorney,  Mr.  (leorge  AVesterfelt,  was  a  well-known  Gen- 
tile. Further  than  that,  he  was  what  is  known  as  a  man  having 
decided  opinions  against  the  Mormon  people.  Mr.  Steel  was  a  deputy 
in  the  criminal  department  of  the  sheriff's  office  and  is  a  Gentile,  a 
non-Mormon.  The  warrant  was  issued  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Steel, 
as  chief  deputy,  about  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Steel  at  once 
made  an  investigation,  and  made  an  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he 
learned  that  at  the  time  this  warrant  was  delivered  to  him,  Heber  J. 
Grant  had  departed  from  the  State  of  Utah.  In  other  words,  the 
warrant  was  delivered  to  him  at  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Heber  J.  Grant  had  left  on  the  train  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  was  at  that  time  in  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  near  the  line,  so  he 
could  not  be  apprehended.  That  is,  as  I  understand  the  fact  to  be 
in  reference  to  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  Senator  Smoot? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  know  Senator  Smoot ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthing  TON.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  For  ten  years,  I  should  say — longer  than  that  by  repu- 
tation, but  ten  years  personally. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  was  about  to  ask  vou  if  you  have  been  famil- 
iar with  his  reputation  and  standing  in  tfiat  community  of  Utah  for 
ten  or  twelve  years? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have,  since  1890.  That  is  about  fourteen  years,  more 
or  less. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  ask  you  to  tell  us  what  information  you 
can  give  us,  if  any,  in  reply  to  what  Judge  Hiles  testified  here.  He 
said  this,  in  substance,  reading  from  page  692,  and  consolidating  what 
he  says: 

"  Smoot  would  not  have  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  if 
he  had  not  been  approved  by  the  authorities  of  the  Mormon  Church. 
He  would  never  have  been  elected  United  States  Senator  unless  he 
had  l)een  an  apostle  and  had  received  their  consent  and  their  in- 
dorsement. 'Wlien  Mr.  Smoot's  candidacy  was  announced,  and  it 
was  known  that  he  had  the.  consent  of  the  church,  it  was  then  known 
that  he  would  become  Senator  of  the  United  States.  He  had  been 
before  that  a  perfunctory  candidate.  He  was  not  seriously  consid- 
ered until  he  became  an  apostle,  and  after  his  candidacy,  subsequent 
ta  his  apostolate,  he  had  no  standing  as  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  when  it  was  known  he  was  a  candidate,  then 
everybody  said :  '  That  is  the  end  of  it ;  that  settles  it.'  " 

And  more  to  the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  should  say  that  statement  is  incorrect,  and  does  Sena- 
tor Smoot  a  grave  injustice. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  What  are  the  facts,  as  you  understand  them  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  facts,  as  I  understand  them  to  be,  are  that  he  has 
been  a  prominent  Republican  ever  since  the  Mormons  and  Gentiles 
divided  on  party  lines,  I  think  before  the  Liberal  party  disbanded, 
from  1891  down  to  the  present  time.    He  made  speeches  throughout 
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the  southern  counties  of  Utah,  and  traveled  more  or  less  throughout 
the  entire  State  of  Utah.  As  testified  to  by  Mr.  Whitecotton,  he  was 
a  prominent  manufacturer  and  a  buyer  of  wool  and  had  spread  the 
Republican  gospel  generally  throughout  Utah  for  many  years  prior 
to  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  a  stump  speaker? 

Mr.  Booth.  As  a  stump  speaker  m  the  southern  part  of  the  State, 
in  the  southern  counties,  and  generally  as  a  talker  for  the  Republican 
party  throughout  other  portions  of  the  State.  He  was  so  prominent 
that  in  my  judgment  he  could  have  been  nominated  for  an  office  from 
1896  down  to  the  time  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  ever  aspired  to  hold  any  State  office,  but  he  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  man  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Republican 
party. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Did  it  cause  you  any  surprise  when  you  heard 
he  was  talked  of  for  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  was  opposed  to  him.  I  favored  George  Suther- 
land, and  went  into  the  convention  in  Salt  Lake  County  and  did  all  I 
could  to  defeat  his  candidates  for  the  legislature,  with  Mr.  Critchlow 
and  George  Sutherland  and  otliers.  I  was  a  candidate  myself,  an 
anti-Smoot  candidate,  for  nomination  for  the  legislature  at  that  time, 
but  through  tlie  votes  of  a  number  of  prominent  Gentiles  Senator 
Smoot's  candidate's  for  the  legislature  received  the  nomination. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix^N.  It  was  the  Gentiles  who  threw  the  balance  to 
him,  then  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  Gentiles  threw  the  balance.  Mr.  Joseph  Lipman, 
now  the  manager  of  the  Tribune,  turned  all  of  his  forces  in  favor  of 
Senator  Smoot's  candidates. 

Senator  Overman.  Were  the  candidates  Mormons?  Were  those 
who  were  nominated  Mormons  or  Gentiles  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Both  Mormons  and  Gentiles. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  a  man  who  was  right  in  that  fight,  what 
evidence  did  you  see  of  church  interference  in  that  election  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  There  was  no  church  interference  at  all.  We  would 
have  defeated  Senator  Smoot's  candidates  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Lipman,  who  was  then  the  political  manager  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  influence  and  the  influence 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  we  could  have  defeated  Senator 
Smoot's  candidates  in  Salt  Lake  Coimty. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Were  there  Mormons  in  that  legislature  that 
elected  Senator  Smoot  'i 

Mr.  Booth.  Oh,  I  think  so;  yes;  manv  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Did  they  go  solidly  one  way  or  the  other,  or 
did  they  divide?  • 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  vote  as  it  was  taken  in 
the  legislature. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  in  evidence  here. 

Mr.  Booth.  But  it  was  generally  understood,  after  his  candidates 
had  been  nominated  during  the  campaign,  that  he  would  be  the  can- 
didate for  United  States  Senator,  and  was  so  accepted.  After  we 
were  defeated  we  accepted  that.  We  accepted  our  deieat  as  such,  and 
went  in  and  helped  elect  these  men,  knowing  they  would  vote  for 
Senator  Smoot 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  was  known  that  he  had  obtained  the  consent, 
under  this  rule  you  have  spoken  of,  to  run  ^ 

Mr.  Booth.  It  was  known  he  had  obtained  that  consent. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it  accepted,  as  soon  as  that  was  known, 
that  that  was  the  end  of  it,  or  did  you  fight  him  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  We  did  not  fight  him  at  all.    We  supported  our  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  You  mean  after  he  was  nominated. 

Mr.  Booth.  After  his  candidates  were  nominated  for  the  legis- 
lature we  supported  all  of  those  candidates. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Were  speaking  before  of  the  primaries? 

Mr.  Booth.  No  ;  I  am  speaking  of  the  election,  after  the  nomina- 
tion. 

Senator  Dubois.  WTien  was  it  kown  that  he  had  received  the  con- 
sent to  the  authorities  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Senate?  Before 
your  primaries  ? 

Mr.  BcK)TH.  It  was  known  that  he  could  not  run  unless  he  had 
obtained  that  consent.  The  Thatcher  rule  and  the  Roberts  rule  was 
well  known  at  that  time,  that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  obtain  that 
consent  before  he  could  be  a  candidate.     Everybody  understood  that. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you,  right  there,  what  effect  it  would 
have  had  if  he  had  not  obtained  the  consent  of  the  church  and  had 
attempted  to  be  a  candidate? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  can  not  undertake  to  say  what  the  church  would  have 
done  to  him. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  best  judgment? 

Mr.  Booth.  My  judgment  is  he  would  have  been  nominated 
whether  the  church  consented  to  it  or  not. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  election? 

Mr.  Booth.  And  would  have  been  elected  whether  the  church  con- 
sented to  it  or  not,  for  this  reason :  Senator  Smoot  had  a  political 
influence  separate  and  apart  from  his  apostolic  influence.  His  politi- 
cal influence  was  such  that  it  would  have  obtained  for  him  the  nomi- 
nation whether  the  church  consented  to  it  or  not  He  had  that 
power,  and  I  think  the  church  recognized  that  as  the  reason  they  gave 
their  consent. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  it  interrupt  a^ou  if  I  ask  a  question  or  two 
here,  right  in  line? 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Not  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  think  the  church  recognized  that  fact, 
and  that  is  the  reason  they  consented  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  they  recognized  the  demand  of  the  people  gen- 
erally. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  they 
gave  the  consent  because  he  was  in  the  employ  of  the  church  and  had 
no  right  to  run  without  the  consent. 

Mr.  Booth.  No  ;  what  I  said  a  while  ago  was  this,  that  I  recog- 
nized the  right  of  the  church  to  make  a  rule  that  no  one  holding  hi^ 
church  positions  shall  be  a  candidate  without  their  consent.  That 
is  what  I  meant  to  sav,  at  least. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  go  ahead. 

Senator  Dubois.  Moses  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Roberts  ran,  respectively, 
for  the  United  States  Senate  and  for  Congress  before  this  rule  was 
promulgated,  did  they  not?  They  were  candidates,  and  during  their 
candidacy  the  rule  was  promulgated. 
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Mr.  Booth.  Now,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  that  rule. 

Senator  Ditbois.  They  ran  the  first  time  without  having  the  consent 
of  the  church? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  know  that  Mr.  Roberts  did.  He  ran  without  the 
consent  of  the  church,  or  without  the  consent  of  many  of  the  people 
of  Utah. 

Senator  Ditbois.  He  was  beaten  at  that  time,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  was  beaten  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Roberts  received  the  consent  of  the  church  to 
become  a  candidate  at  the  next  election,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  he  received  the  consent  of  the  church  to  be- 
come a  candidate  under  that  rule. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  was  a  Democrat,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  was  elected  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  was  elected  because  of  the  popular  wave  that  went 
over  that  country  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understand.  Did  any  other  man  receive  the 
consent  of  the  church  to  run  against  Mr.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Booth.  Any  other  man  would  have  been  elected  on  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  at  that  time. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  not  my  question.  I  ask  you  did  any  other 
one  than  Mr.  Roberts  receive  the  consent  of  the  church  to  run  for 
Congress  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Roberts  ran  and  was  elected? 

IMt.  Booth.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that.  Senator. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  any  other  man  ask  its  consent? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  I  do  not  know.     I  have  not  heard  so. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  you  do  not  know  that  any  other  received  the 
consent  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  do  not  know  that  any  other  asked  for  the 
consent. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  any  other  one  receive  the  consent  to  run  for 
the  United  States  Senate  when  Mr.  Smoot  was  elected  besides  Mr. 
Smoot  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  know  that  any  otlicr  person  asked  for  that 
consent. 

Senator  Diiiois.  Did  you  ever  know  of  a  hi^h  official  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church  running  for  an  office  without  having  the  consent  of  the 
church  against  a  higli  official  who  had  that  consent? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  do  not  remember  it  now.  I  do  not  remember 
such  an  instance.  If  you  call  it  to  my  mind,  perhaps  I  would,  but  I 
do  not  reinoniber  now. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  do  not  remember  any. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCiToN.  Do  you  remember  of  any  case  in  which  any 
high  officer  of  the  Mormon  Church,  since  the  adoption  of  that  rule, 
has  asked  for  its  consent  and  it  has  not  been  given? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not.  I  will  say  this,  that  my  general  observation 
has  been  that,  generally  sj)eaking,  the  Mormon  apostles  have  but 
very  little  political  influence  outside  of  a  very  few  persons. 

Mr.  Worthinctox.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  when  Roberts  w^as 
elected  anybody  could  have  been  elected  on  the  ticket  then? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  it  was  a  popular  wave  that  swept  over  the  coun- 
try and  put  him  in  office,  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  party.    I  worked 
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against  him  as  hard  as  I  could,  because  he  was  a  polygamist  and  be- 
cause I  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  about  Senator  Sn^oot.  Was  there  any- 
thing in  this  situation  in  relation  to  polygamy  and  polygamous 
cx)haDitation  in  that  State,  in  effect,  or  known  to  the  people,  when  he 
was  elected  United  States  Senator,  that  was  not  exactly  the  same  situ- 
ation when  the  State  was  admitted  to  the  Union. 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  there  was  no  difference.  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  a  little. 

In  1890  the  manifesto  was  issued.  It  was  sustained  by  the  church 
conference,  and  the  legislature  met  in  1892,  composed  principally  of 
Mormons.  At  that  time  the  legislature  reenacted — that  is,  they 
passed — a  law  in  substance  the  same  as  the  Congressional  law  against 
polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  and  adultery.  That  law  was  passed 
by  a  legislature  that  was  composed  principally  of  Mormons,  in  1892. 
That  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  State  or  Utah  at  the  present  time. 
It  was  carried  over  from  the  Territory,  and  became  a  part  of  the  State 
law  of  Utah,  that  same  law,  and  that  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
Edmunds-Tucker  Act. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  I  understand  vou,  when  Senator  Smoot  was 
a  candidate  for  Senator,  and  when  he  became  an  apostle,  which  was 
in  April,  1900,  things  had  settled  down  in  Utah  by  the  general  acqui- 
escence of  the  people,  that  if  there  would  be  no  new  polygamous  mar- 
riages the  people  who  had  entered  into  that  relation  before  the  mani- 
festo should  not  be  disturbed  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Should  not  be  disturbed ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  that  was  the  state  of  opinion  there  when 
he  became  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  was  the  state  of  opinion  when  he  became  an 
apostle. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  if  he  had  gone  against  that  state  of  opin- 
ion, he  would  have  been  going  against  the  public  sentiment  of  the 
State,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Gentilcs  and  Mormons? 

Mr.  Booth.  Gentiles  and  Mormons.  I  would  say  in  that  respect 
that  where  polygamous  relations  were  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to 
outrage  public  sentiment,  in  those  cases,  of  course,  a  prosecution 
would  have  been  demanded. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Another  subject  I  wish  to  ask  you  about.  We 
have  had  some  testimony  here  about  the  schools  of  Utah.  Have  you 
had  any  particular  occasion  to  investigate  the  question  in  your 
county  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  during  the  last  campaign. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  TMiat  was  the  object  of  the  investigation  in  the 
first  place? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  was  charged  by  the  American  party  organ  at  first — 
stated  rather — that  the  reason  lor  the  organization  of  the  American 
party  was  to  rescue  the  public  schools  from  Mormon  domination.  A 
rew  of  my  Gkmtile  friends  stated  to  me  that  they  intended  to  vote  the 
American  party  ticket  because  they  believed  that  the  Mormon  Church 
was  dominating  the  public  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City.  Well,  that 
was  a  matter  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  investigated,  because  if  any 
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church  should  dominate  the  public  schools  it  ought  to  be  remedied  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

I  found  the  condition  to  be  about  as  follows:  That  the  board  of 
education  in  Salt  I-ake  City  was  composed  of  5  Mormons  and  5  Gen- 
tiles. The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  are  2  Mormons  and  35  Gen- 
tiles. In  the  East  Side  High  School  there  are  10  Gentile  teachers,  no 
Mormons.  The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  Salt  Lake  public 
schools  is,  approximately,  74  Mormons  and  290  Gentiles.  Nearly  80 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  teachers  are  Gentiles,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  that  at  least  there  were  about  2,500  more  Mormon 
children  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  than  children  of  Gentile 
parentage. 

It  was  further  estimated  that  about  one-half  of  the  population  of 
Salt  Lake  City  is  Mormon.  Now,  the  city  superintendent  of  schools 
at  that  time  was  a  Mormon.  I  do  not  know  what  the  new  board  has 
done.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  conditions  that  existed  prior  to  the 
election  in  November.  His  secretary  was  a  Gentile.  The  secretary  of 
the  board  of  education  was  a  Gentile.  The  assistant  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education  was  a  Gentile.  The  examining  board  for  teachers 
was  composed  of  8  Gentiles  and  1  Mormon.  The  supervisors  of  the 
teachers  are  3  Gentiles  and  1  Mormon.  The  principals  of  the  public 
schools  are  8  Mormons  and  17  Gentiles.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  Salt  Lake  City  annually  was  esti- 
mated at  that  time  to  be  about  $222,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that 
of  this  amount  $175,000  was  paid  to  Gentile  teachers  and  $47,000  to 
Mormons.  Later  on,  on  ascertaining  the  exact  salaries  paid  to  these 
persons,  that  was  modified  so  as  to  be  $170,000  to  Gentiles  and 
$52,000  to  Mormons.  I  say  that  is  approximately  correct.  Of  course 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  exactly  the  number  of  Gentile  teachers  and 
the  number  of  Mormon  teachers,  but  from  the  best  information  we 
could  obtain  that  is  approximately  correct,  and  was  not  seriously 
denied,  either  during  that  election  or  during  the  recent  school  elec- 
tion in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixciTON.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Booth,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  something  that  was  said  here  bv  Mr.  Powers 

Mr.  Booth.  Before  I  leave  that  subject  t  want  to  add  this,  that  at 
the  recent  election  in  Salt  Lake  City — I  have  the  figures  here — there 
was  a  part  of  a  new  board  elected,  and  it  has  been  generally  charged 
in  the  East  that  the  Mormons  controlled  the  election.  *^  In  that 
respect  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  there  at  the  time  it  was*aOTeed 
between  the  Republicans  and  Democrats — ^Mormons  and  non-Mor- 
mons— that  they  should  elect  a  nonpartisian  school  board,  and  they 
joined  together,  and  the  result  was  that  one  member  of  the  American 
partv  was  elected,  but  it  leaves  the  school  board  one-half  Gentile  and 
one-half  Mormon,  as  I  understand  it.  So  that  it  is  not  changed. 
Therefore  there  can  not  he  any  radical  change  in  the  conduct  of  the 
public  schools. 

It  was  charged  while  I  was  in  the  East,  by  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  a  very  ])rominent  paj>er  of  Philadelphia,  that  the  Mormons 
had  obtained  the  control  of  the  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  in- 
tended to  displace  the  Gentile  teachers,  if  I  remember  corrcetly,  and 
intended  to  teach  the  Mormon  doctrine  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
course  this  would  be  absolutely  impossible. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  there  or  has  there  not 
been  any  siich  chan^  in  vour  public  schools? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  m  a  (xentile  country. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  teaching  Mormon  doctrine,  or  polygamy,  or 
anything  of  that  kind  ? 

jVIr.  Booth.  That,  is  as  unheard  of  as  it  would  be  to  teach  it  in 
Washington  or  any  other  city  in  the  East. 

Mr,  WoRTHiNGix)x.  Mr.  Powers,  when  he  was  here,  told  us — it  is  on 
page  897  of  the  record — that  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  Utah  in 
respect  of  the  manner  in  which  Mormons  and  Gentiles  get  along  to- 
gether. I  would  like  you  to  tell  us,  in  conclusion,  what  you  have  to 
say  on  that  subject,  and  the  progress  your  State  is  making  in  doing 
away  with  these  evils,  without  outside  interference. 

MV.  Booth.  When  I  first  went  to  Utah,  in  1888, 1  found  a  great  deal 
of  bitterness  existing  between  the  Gentiles  and  the  Mormons.  Mor- 
mons refused  to  trade  at  Gentile  stores,  Gentiles  at  Mormon  stores. 
The  Gentiles  charged  the  Mormon  people  with  many  things,  and  the 
Mormon  people  charged  the  Gentiles  with  being  carpetbaggers  and 
unsettled,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  That  has  all  passed  away.  To 
my  mind  the  change  in  Utah  in  the  last  fourteen  years  has  been  some- 
thing marvelous.  The  change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple generally  has  been  something  simply  wonderful,  and  if  allowed  to 
fp  on  as  it  is  now,  in  a  few  years  we  will  not  hear  anything  about  the 
lormon  question  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  was  a  Judge  Tanner  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
who  is  charged  with  l)eing  a  polygamist.  Do  you  know  what  was 
done  about  that  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  it  was  charged  by  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  1 
do  not  remember  the  date  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  was  charged  that  he  had  taken  a  plural  wife 
since  the  manifest©? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  he  had  taken  a  plural  wife  or  two  plural  wives 
sinc«  the  manifesto.  That  interested  me  very  much,  because,  if  true, 
T  would  lose  my  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  church,  and  I 
helped  to  investigate  that  a  great  deal.  I  was  determined  if  any- 
thing of  that  kind  had  occurred  to  press  the  inquiry  and  make  an 
example  of  him. 

Mr.  TAYiiER,  Just  give  the  fact,  if  you  can,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  want  to  give  my  relation  to  it,  Mr.  Tayler,  fii*st,  and 
then  give  the  fact. 

A  grand  jury  was  called  and  he  was  investigated.  That  jgrand  jury, 
I  believe,  was  composed  of  about  half  Gentiles  and  half  Mormons, 
and  he  was  exonerated  by  the  grand  jury.  He  was  at  that  time  one 
of  the  city  judges  of  Salt  Lake  City.  At  the  last  judicial  conven- 
tion, held  in  1904,  he  was  a  candidate  for  district  judge,  and  during 
the  convention  came  in  direct  conflict  for  the  nomination  with  my 
former  law  partner.  Judge  Ritchie,  who  is  now  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  third  juaicial  district;  and  on  account  of  the  mere  suspicion  that 
he  had  taken  these  wives,  although,  as  I  understand  it,  there  was  no 
direct  proof  produced,  many  of  the  Mormon  people  in  that  conven- 
tion voted  against  him,  voted  for  Mr.  Ritchie,  who  was  a  (Jentile, 
and  nominated  Mr.  Ritchie  over  Judge  Tanner.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  suspicion  there  is  no  question  but  that  he  would  have  re- 
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ceived  the  nomination  by  a  good  majority.  The  mere  suspicion  and 
the  story  that  had  been  circulating  about  him  defeated  his  nomina- 
tion. I  voted  against  him  myself,  as  a  member  of  that  convention, 
and  other  delegates  of  that  judicial  convention  from  the  third  pre- 
cinct, many  Mormons  that  1  knew,  voted  against  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  something  pf  a  similar  transac- 
tion in  regard  to  a  Mr.  Ridout? 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  D.  O.  Ridout,  jr.,  was  a  candidate  for  State 
senator  at  the  last  Republican  convention  held  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
He  had  the  unanimous  support  of  the  county  delegates  outside  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  but  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  had  at  one  time 
been  a  polygamist,  although  his  plural  wife  had  left  him  and  had 
married  another  man,  he  was  defeated.  Otherwise  he  was  a  very 
popular  man,  a  splendid  speaker,  an  orator  of  ability.  He  had  been 
m  the  legislature  before,  but  the  mere  fact  that  he  had  once  been  a 
polygamist  defeated  his  nomination  for  State  senator. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  he  was  not  charged  with  having  taken 
a  plural  wife  after  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Booth.  No.  He  had  given  up  his  plural  wife  also;  and  in 
his  place  was  nominated  Mr.  George  Lawrence,  who  was  a  man  who 
had  worked  against  Senator  Smoot,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
State  senate  at  the  time  Senator  Smoot  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  had  worked  against  him;  but  Mr.  Lawrence  re- 
ceived the  nomination  in  place  or  Mr.  Ridout,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Smoot. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  Mr.  Lawrence  was  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Booth.  George  LawTcnc^*  is  a  strong  Gentile.  He  is  one  of 
that  class. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  a  mere  suspicion  that  a  man  had  been  tainted 
with  polygamy  was  enough  to  destroy  him  politically? 

Mr.  Booth.  Enough  to  destroy  him  politically,  with  the  stories 
that  had  been  circulated  with  reference  to  him,  although  there  was  no 
direct  })roof  produced. 

Mr.  Tayli':r.  The  story  in  regard  to  Bri^ham  Roberts,  who  was 
known  to  have  three,  did  not  affect  him?  There  w^as  not  a  suspicion 
attaching  to  him? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  Brigham  Roberts  case  was  different,  I  think.  Mr. 
Tavler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh ! 

Mr.  Booth.  Many  of  the  Mormon  people  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  not  let  us  discuss  it.  He  was  elected  notwith- 
standing that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  iusist  that  the  witness  be  allowed  to  explain 
that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Go  on.     I  would  rather  not  interrupt. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Do  uot  ask  questions  if  you  do  not  want  them 
answered. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Go  on  and  answer  it. 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Brigham  Roberts  belonged  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  not  to  the  Republican  party.  He  could  not  have  l^een 
nominated  in  the  Republican  party  for  anything  political. 

The  Chairman.  ^\  hat  else,  Mr.  Tayler? 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Thomas  H.  Merrill  ? 

Mr.  Booi'H.  I  knmv  him  by  reputation  only. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  he  tiistified  here? 

Mr.  B(K)TU.  I  have  heard  he  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  the  son  of  an  aposth*? 

Mr.  B(K)TH.  The  son  of  an  apostle. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  liad  several  wives? 

Mr.  BcH^TH.  That  I  do  not  know,  except 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  a  Republican  ? 
^  Mr.  Booth.  Wait.     That  I  do  not  know  except  by  what  I  heard. 
^  Mr.  TAYiiER.  You  told  us  lots  of  things  you  have  merely  hearcJ^Mr. 
Booth.     Do  you  not  understand  he  is  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  understand  he  is  a  Republiciin ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  not  elected  a  few  weeks  ago  to  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  understand  he  was,  up  in  Cache  County;  in  one  of 
those  remote  precincts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Up  where? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  one  of  the  remote  precincts  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes:   in  a  remote  precinct. 

Mr.  Booth.  He  coidd  not  have  been  elected  in  Salt  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Tayijsr.  The  suspicion  of  polygamy  will  defeat  a  man,  but  a 
certainty  of  his  polygamous  life  wnll  elect  hun.  That  is  about  the 
logic,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  will  say  to  you  right  now,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  90  per 
cent  of  the  Republicans  of  the  State  deprecate  the  fact  that  Mr.  Mer* 
rill  was  elected,  and  had  they  known  it,  they  would  have  insisted  on 
his  withdrawal. 

Mr.  Tay'ler.  That  is  general.  Let  us  descend  to  particulars  a  nao- 
ment.  You  told  us  with  great  emphasis,  and  the  certainty  of  convic- 
tion, that  Mr.  Eidout  was  positively  defeated  because  there  was  a 
suspicion  or  a  rumor  that  he 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  this  a  question,  Mr.  Tayler,  or  a  stump 
speech  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  Mr.  Ridout.     It  was  Mr.  Tanner. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Was  it  Mr.  Ridout  or  somebody  else? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  was  Mr.  Tanner.  H.  S.  Tanner  was  defeated  on 
account  of  there  being  a  suspicion.  Mr.  Ridout  was  defeated  because 
he  had  been  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  had  quit  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  But  had  quit  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  defeated  because  he  had  quit  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  was  defeated  because  he  had  been  a  polygamist. 
We  did  not  want  them  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  say  the  grand  jury  exonerated  Tanner. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  they  did  not  indict  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh! 

Mr.  Booth.  I  mean  to  say  this,  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof 
in  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  gi-and  jury  to  indict  him.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  an  exoneration  in  the  sense  in  which  you  imply  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  did  not  find,  if  the  facts  existed,  that  it  occurred 
in  Salt  Lake  County.     Is  not  that  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  report. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  suspicion,  that  really  amounted  to  something 
more  than  a  suspicion,  still  remains,  does  it  not? 
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Mr.  Booth.  I  think  it  does;  ye:s.  I  think  there  arc  many  people 
who  have  some  belief  upon  that  subject,  but  the  suspicion  that  I 
speak  of  was  in  the  minds  of  these  Mormon  people  who  voted  against 
him. 

Mr.  Tayleii,  Undoubtedly.  You  live  in  a  part  of  the  city  where 
you  are  well  buttressed  ecclesiastically? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mi\  Tayler.  The  hierarchy  is  all  about  you? 

Mr.  Booth.  \^Tiat  do  you  mean  by  the  hierarchy  ? 

Mr.  TAYiJiR.  [  mean  apostles  and  the  first  presidents.  They  are 
in  your  neighborhood,  many  of  them? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  my  neighborhood;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Joseph  F.  Smith  lives  a  block  or  so  from  vou  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  His  wives  do.  He  lives  in  the  official  residence  now, 
at  the  Bee  Hive  House,  which  is  three  blocks  from  where  I  live. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Anthon  H.  Lund  lives  across  the  street  from 
you? 

Mr.  Booth,  Apostle  Lund  lives  just  across  the  street. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGi'ON.  He  is  not  an  apostle  now.    He  is  a  councilor. 

Mr.  Booth.  He  is  councilor  to  the  president — one  of  the  first  presi- 
dents, as  they  call  them  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  M.  F.  Cowley,  you  say,  lives  where? 

Mr.  Booth.  Right  across  the  street — right  beside  Apostle  Lund. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  what  other  apostle? 

Mr.  Booth.  John  Henry  Smith  lives  just  a  block  toward  town. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  not  also  live  just  a  block  from  town,  too? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  live  two  blocks  from  the  town,  and  he  lives 
between  me  and  the  city. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  he  not  a  house  on  each  side  of  you? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  the  house  where  one  of  his  wives  lives,  at  the 
end  of  West  Temple  street,  on  the  north  end  there,  on  First  North 
street;  but  his  wire  that  he  lives  with — ^his  residence — is  known  as 
across  from  the  temple  grounds,  besides  his  son,  George  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apart  from  the  varying  views  that  people  might  take 
of  this  plural  marriage  entered  into  and  followed  by  polygamous 
cohabitation,  these  are  all  reputable,  respected  people? 

Mr.  Booth.  They  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think,  Mr.  Booth,  considering  your  sur- 
roundings there,  and  the  relations  with  these  people  as  neighbors 
and  otherwise,  it  is  one  of  those  things  that  "  seen  too  oft,  familiar 
with  her  face,  we  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace?" 

Mr.  BcK)TH.  No;  I  do  not.  You  will  find  that  I  have  been  a  con- 
sistent opjionent  of  |)olvgamv  all  mv  life — that  is,  ever  since  I  went 
to  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Booth.  And  have  never  ceased  to  strike  a  blow  against  it 
where  I  could  do  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  Against  the  case  of  a  man  taking  a  new 
plural  wife? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  what  odds  is  it  how  many  plural  wives  may  be 
t^ken,  so  far  as  the  public  sense  is  outraged,*if  the  public  does  not 
know  that  polygamous  cohabitation  is  going  on? 

Mr.  BooTH.*^  The  root  of  the  evil  is  the  taldng  of  the  wives. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  P^xactly.  But  when  the  root  has  once  shot  down, 
then  your  proposition  is  let  it  go  on  until  it  dies? 

Mr.  Boc)TH.  No;  I  have  stated,  as  Mr.  Critchlow  did,  as  Judge 
Powers  did,  that  there  was  a  disinclination  to  prosecute  these  old 
cases  prior  to  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Now,  of  course  there  is  a  disinclination  to  prosecute 
merely  for  the  unlawful  cohabitation,  such  as  the  Supreme  Court 
defined,  of  having  a  wife  or,  as  you  say,  going  to  wind  up  the  clock; 
but  there  is  also  a  disinclination  to  prosecute  the  man  who  has  five 
or  six  wives  in  your  neighborhood,  and  whose  progeny  in  broods 
periodically  appear  and  reappear.  Do  you  mean  that  does  not  shock 
your  sense  of  propriety  sufficiently  to  think  that  something  ought  to 
be  done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  docs  shock  our  sense  of  propriety  that  such  a  thing 
should  occur,  and  we  have  sought — that  is.  I  have — for  sixteen  years 
for  a  remedy  for  it,  and  I  would  be  glad  if  anyone  could  point  out 
to  me  the  light  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  would  have  happened,  Mr.  Booth,  if  the  state- 
hood had  not  occurred? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  any  different. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Booth.   No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  You  do  not  think  the  policeman's  club  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  held  there  would  have  had  any  effect? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  believe  the  general  disinclination  to  prosecute  these 
people  is  such,  public  sentiment  is  such,  that  even  the  Federal  officers 
would  not  have  boen  so  vigilant  in  prosecuting  them  as  they  were  in 
the  old  days. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  understanding,  the  expectation,  and  the  promise 
of  the.se  people  was  that  there  would  not  be  unlawful  cohabitation  in 
the  sense  of  living  with  therse  plural  wives,  was  it  not  ?  That  was 
the  pledge  and  the  promise? 

Mr.  Booth.   It  was  so  stated  in  their  petition  for  amnesty. 

Mr.  TAYiJiR.  Was  it  not  so  stated  in  tneir  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  And  we  believed  that  that  would  be  true,  and  we 
hoped  it  would  be  true.  It  is  impossible,  Mr.  Tayler,  for  a  man  who 
has  polygamous  wives  to  visit  those  wives  and  look  after  them  and 
look  after  the  families  without  this  thing  occurring.  It  is  an  abso- 
lute impossibility.  They  are  controlled  by  the  laws  of  human  nature 
the  same  as  you  or  I  or  any  other  person.  It  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  the  inception  of  the  relation  was  absolutely  and 
inexcusably  unlawful,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Bo()th.  It  was,  and  should  never  have  been  undertaken;  but 
once  undertaken,  the  problem  what  to  do  with  it  has  confronted  us 
night  and  day  ever  since  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  right  thing  to  do,  then,  is  to  let  it  alone,  what- 
ever it  may  be  or  whatever  form  it  may  take?  Of  course  I  under- 
stand you  protest  against  the  thought  that  a  polygamous  husband 
with  his  five  wives  or  more  and  his  forty-odd  children  should  on  holi- 
days parade  the  city  with  banners  and  placards  announcing  what 
they  are. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  believe  you  quite  understand  the  situation, 
Mr.  Tayler.    That  is  carried  on  so  quietly  that  I  say  although  we  live 
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in  that  immediate  community  and  we  associate  with  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple generally — nonpolygamists,  T  mean,  with  the  younger  element  of 
the  church — we  go  to  their  social  gatherings,  they  come  to  my  house, 
it  was  unknown  to  me  that  this  had  occurred,  until  this  testimony  by 
the  president  of  the  church  here.  It  was  unknown  to  my  wife, 
unknown  to  my  family. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  being  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  children  come  to  your  neighbors,  if  they  are  neighbors  and 
known  to  you  ?  * 

Mr.  Booth.  In  the  city.  If  it  was  in  a  country  town  it  would  be 
loiown.  but  in  a  city  like  Salt  Lake  City  it  is  not  known. 

Mr,  Tayijer.  Does  not  that  rather  argue  that  your  acquaintance  is 
limited  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  may  be  that  my  acquaintance  is  limited. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  delib- 
erately sought  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  had  children,  that  he  kept 
them  housed  up,  or  that  he  deceived  people  by  saying  there  were 
none,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  What  I  mean  to  say  by  that  is 

Mr.  Tayler.  Answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Booth.  The  fact  was  not  paraded.  It  was  not  known  to  Gen- 
tiles, generally  speaking,  in  that  community. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  He  dealt  with  those  children  exactly  as  any  other  man 
would  deal  with  the  children  he  had,  without  undertaking  to 

Mr.  Booth.  Mind  you,  now,  we  have  no  social  relations  with 
Joseph  F.  Smith  and  his  family.  Joseph  F.  Smith  would  not  know 
me  or  recognize  me  if  he  met  me  on  the  street.  I  never  met  him  in 
my  life.  I  never  shook  hands  with  him.  I  never  was  introduced  to 
him.     I  never  said  anything  to  him  in  mv  life. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  sav  vou  investigated  this  Heber  J.  Grant  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  I  did. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Do  you  not  know  that  Ileber  J,  (irant  left  Provo  at 
midnight  of  that  night?  • 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  he  left  Salt  Lake  City  prior  to  the  time  when 
this  warrant  was  delivered. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know.  Did  vou  not  testifv  though  that  he  had  left 
the  State? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes:  I  said  that  was  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Steel — his 
belief— that  ho  had  left  the  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  not  in  the  State  and  within  a  few  miles  for 
ten  hours  after  tlie  0})])()rtunity  to  arrest  him  presimted  itself? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  T  do  not  know.  I  was  simply  repeating  the 
affidavit  made  by  ^fr.  Steel  to  that  etTect  as  I  remembc^r  it..  Of 
course  personally  I  know  nothing  about  tliis. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  Apostle  Cowley  lives  across  the  stnn^.t  from 
you? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  do^^s,  directly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  live  there  with  any  regularity? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  I  would  not  know  Apostle  Cowley.  I  might 
know  him  if  I  should  meet  him.  I  have  seen  him  once  or  twice, 
but  I  see  him  going  and  coming  occasionally  from  the  house.  I 
never  met  hinu  I  never  was  introduced  to  him,  and  I  only  know  him 
by  what  I  have  supposed  to  lx»  Apostle  Cowley  when  going  to  his 
home  there. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  interested  yourself  so  much  in  this  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Booth,  and  evidently  intelligently  undertaken  to  prepare 
yourself  to  testify.  Have  you  ever  heard  it  charged  that  Apostle 
Cowley  has  taken  an  extra  wife  or  two  since  1890? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes.     I  do  not  know  that  I  have  since  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  since  1890? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  not  heard  that  charge,  except  as  it  appeared  in 
this  investigation. 

Mr.  Tayij5R.  Have  you  heard  that  Apostle  Tavlor  has  taken  two 
wives  since  1890? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  heard  that  charge,  yes,  sir;  and  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  prosecuting  him  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law  for  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix^N.  That  is,  if  it  is  true? 

Mr.  B(x>TH.  That  is,  if  it  is  true;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  any  reason  given  w^hv  Apostle  Cow- 
ley and  Apostle  Taylor  can  not  be  secured  to  testify  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Booth.  No  ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliat  proportion  of  the  ta.xes  of  Salt  Lake  City  are 
paid  by  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Booth.  Now,  that  would  be  a  mere  guess.  I  should  say  more 
than  half. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  no  definite  or  accurate  knowledge  about  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  have  no  definite  information  as  to  that.  I  do 
not  believe  any  person  has.  That  would  be  an  impossible  thing, 
almost,  to  secure;  but  I  should  say  that  in  Salt  Lake  City  the  Gentiles 
own  more  than  half  of  the  property  and  would  pay  more  than  half 
the  taxes.  In  the  county  I  should  think  it  would  be  evenly  divided. 
Now,  tluit  is  a  mere  judgment  on  my  part — a  guess,  I  mean.  I  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Dinois.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  if  you  please.  \Miat  is 
the  status.  Mr.  Booth,  of  these  children  who  are  now  being  born  in 
the  polygamous  relation;  legally,  let  us  say? 

Mr.  BcK^TH.  T  believe.  Senator,  that  they  have  been  legitimatized 
by  every  legislature  since  statehood. 

Senator  Dubois.  Each  legislature  that  comes  along  legitimatizes 
the  new  polygamous  children? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
these  cliildren,  and  that  the  punishment  should  not  be  visited  upon 
them. 

The  Chairman.  The  question  was  whether  the  legislature  does 
that. 

Mr.  Booth.  That  is  my  understanding.  I  do  not  rememl)er  about 
the  last  legislatures,  but  I  know  in  1890  I  voted  to  legitimatize  the 
polygamous  children  at  that  time,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  would  not  discourage,  then,  the  polygamous 
cohabitation  of  men  wuth  women,  would  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  If  they  felt  sure  the  children  were  going  to  be  legiti- 
matized ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Perhaps  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  vote  to  legitimatize  the  poor  devils  that 
were,  without  their  consent,  born  in  some  other  relation,  did  vou? 
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Mr.  Booth.  I  perhaps  would  if  it  had  been  brought  about  in  the 
manner  in  which  these  children  had  been  born. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Booth,  do  you  not  understand  that  these 
children  who  are  now  being  born  into  the  world  in  this  polygamous 
relation  come  into  the  world  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  man? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  they  do  contrary  to  the  laws  of  man.  The  other 
law  is  not  so  well  defined  and  definitely  settled  as  to  enable  me  to 
testify  concerning  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  take  the  authority  of  Joseph  Smith, 
the  president  of  the  church,  on  that  point,  as  to  whether  it  is  con- 
tranr  to  the  law  of  God  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  know  this,  Senator 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  take  his  authority?  If  j^ou  are  not 
clear  on  that  yourself,  would  Joseph  F.  Smith's  authority  be  good  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  know  this — that  the  women  who  have  gone  into 
polygamy  have  done  so  from  pure  motives,  believing  it  to  te  the  law 
of  God,  and  these  children  are  born  under  those  conditions. 

Senator  Dubois.  If  you  are  not  clear  as  to  whether  they  come  into 
the  world  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  would  you  take  Joseph  F. 
Smith's  testimony^  and  Francis  M.  Lyman's  testimony,  the  present 
president,  and  the  next  president,  if  he  outlives  Smith,  of  the  cnurch? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Booth  is  not  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  not  a  Mormon.  I  am  not  subject  to  their  control 
m  any  way. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  ask  that  question.  Have  vou  any  sympathy  for 
these  children,  who  are  now  being  born  into  tlie  world  in  this  "rela- 
tion? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  certainly  have. 

Senator  Dibois.  You  have  for  the  children? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  for  the  children  and  I  have  for  the  womeii. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  your  sympathy  for  the  children,  who  are  in  nowise 
responsible,  equal  to  your  sympa'thv  for  the  plural  wives? 
•    Mr.  Booth.  Well,  that  would  be  a  matter  of  separation  that  I 
could  not  make. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  could  not  nuike  that  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  think  so.     My  sympathies  are  for  both. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  not  undertake  to  stop  it  at  all?  Your 
sympathy  for  the  children  is  not  so  great  that  you  would  undertake 
to  stop  their  being  brought  into  the  world  contrary  to  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  would  if  I  knew  any  way  to  do  it  without  visit- 
ing the  penalties  and  hardships  upon  these  women.  I  have  thought 
of  that  for  years;  and  if  you  can  point  out  a  way  to  do  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  accept  it  and  carry  it  out  as  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Do  you  think  that  the  Gentiles  of  Utah  generally 
have  more  sympathy  with  these  plural  wives  than  they  have  for  these 
poor  children  ? 

Mr.  B(X)TH.  I  could  not  sav  as  to  that.  The  Gentile  population 
are  somewhat  divided,  as  you  Icnow,  concerning  these  matters.  I  am 
speaking  from  my  point  of  view,  from  a  long  study  of  this  question, 
embracing  years,  and  I  want  to  do  the  right  thing  when  I  act.  A 
Adgorous  prosecution  of  unlawful  cohabitation  would  mean  the  isola- 
tion of  these  Mormon  women. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  It  would  stop,  however,  the  bringing  into  the  world 
of  these  children,  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  it  would  do  that,  but  that  would  cease  anyway 
in  a  short  time.     It  is  only  a  mater  of  a  few  years  when  that  will  pass 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  stich  a  little  thing  that  it  is  hardly  worth  paying 
attention  to. 

Mr.  Booth.  No,  Mr.  Taylor;  it  is  not  a  little  thing.  It  affects  us 
deeply,  and  has  all  these  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  wish  to  misinterpret  what  you  say,  but  I  so 
interpret  j^our  remark. 

Mr.  Booth.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  it  will  be  by  so  soon  that  we  might  as  well  do 
nothing? 

Mr.  Booth.  No  ;  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all.  I  mean  that  you  can 
not  approach  this  question  from  a  narrow-minded  point  of  view. 
You  have  got  to  approach  it  from  a  liberal-minded  point  of  view. 
You  have  got  to  look  at  all  sides  before  you  determine  what  to  do  in 
this  respect. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Does  it  ever  occur  to  you,  who  are  there  in  the  atmos- 
phere, that  this  is  very  much  more  a  question  of  government  than  of 
morals? 

Mr.  Booth.  As  a  question  of  government 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  object  to  vour  discussing  it,  but  if  you  cau 
answer  it  yes  or  no  I  wish  you  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Booth.  Will  you  read  the  question? 

The  question  was  read,  as  follows : 

"Mr.  Tayler.  Does  it  ever  occur  toyou,who  are  there  in  the  atmos- 
phere, that  this  is  very  much  more  a  question  of  government  than  of 
morals?  " 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  prior  to  the  manifesto  it  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  vital  question  when  men  live 
with  plural  wives,  and  justify  it,  not  upon  the  ground  of  humanity, 
although  that  is  one  influence  that  operates,  but  of  unimportance 
relatively,  but  who  chiefly,  almost  entirely,  justify  it  upon  the 
ground  that  the  relation  was  entered  into  with  the  approval  and  sanc- 
tion of  God,  and  that  on  law  has  any  right  or  can  interfere  with  it  or 
dissolve  it?  Is  not  that  a  defiance  of  law,  Mr.  Booth?  Is  not  that 
pleading  a  higher  law  and  saving  that  thev  will  not  obev  the  law  of 
the  land? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  assuming  what  you  say  to  be  true? 

Mr.  Booth.  For  many  years,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  was  my  belief. 
Up  to  the  time  when  the  church  issued  the  manifesto  and  convinced 
me  that  it  was  in  good  faith  I  took  that  view  of  it,  but  now  I  do  not 
so  understand  that  they  live  in  that  relation  for  that  reason.  As 
I  imdersand  Doctor  Buckley's  testimony — I  heard  Doctor  Buckley 
testify;  I  was  here  in  December  when  he  testified  as  to  the  sermon 
preached  by  President  Smith  in  the  tabernacle — they  live  in  that  rela- 
tion because  President  Smith  believed  that  to  abandon  these  women 
would  subject  him  to  severe  condemnation  and  possibly  to  punish- 
ment, if  such  a  thing  exists  in  the  future  world.  I  certainly  would 
despise  a  man  who  would  abandon  these  women. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Do  not  let  us  confuse  abandonment  with  polygamous 
cohabitation  and  rearing  children. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  upon  that  point  I  will  say  this,  that  you  can  not 
separate  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  we  understand  your  status. 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  either  abandonment  or  it  amounts  to  the  other 
thing.     You  can  not  draw  that  line. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  was  not  quoting  Joseph  F.  Smith  at  all.  I  was 
quotingjohn  Henry  Smith. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  remember  what  he  testified  to.  I  have  not 
read  his  testimony. 

Mr.  TA\T[iEK.  He  testified,  as  I  have  stated,  that  this  obligatfon  was 
taken  with  the  approval  of  God. 

Mr.  Booth.  He  believed  so,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  imdoubtedly;  and  that  having  been  taken  with 
the  approval  of  God,  no  matter  what  law  of  the  land  might  be  enacted 
prohibiting  the  continuance  of  the  relation  which  he  thus  took  he 
recognized  and  obeyed  a  higher  law ;  that  the  law  of  the  land — ^this  is 
the  way  he  put  it — could  not  dissolve  or  interfere  with  that  relation. 

]VJr.  Booth.  I  know  that  that  is  the  view  entertained  by  John 
Henry  Smith  and  by  some  others. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  not  that  the  universal  view,  Mr.  Booth  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  I  think  that  is  a  view  which 
is  taken  by  what  we  term  the  fanatical  members  of  the  Mormon 
Church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  Joseph  F.  Smith's  view,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  from  what  Mr.  Buckley  has  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  did  not  understand  him  to  so  testify. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  Joseph  F.  Smith  said  that  any  man  who  would 
obey  the  customs  of  the  world,  who  would  not  remain  true  to  his 
wives,  which  meant  all  that  that  term  implies,  he  would  be  forever 
damned 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  I  believe  he  believes  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  is  that  to  be  distinguished  from  John  Henry 
Smith's  statement? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  this  way :  He  does  not  put  it  upon  the  ground  that 
God  had  commanded  him  to  live  with  these  women. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  he  is  going  to  be  damned,  what  kind  of  just  God 
would  it  be  that  would  damn  him  for  doing  a  thing  that  he  had  been 
commanded  to  do? 

Mr.  Booth.  That  would  be  an  act  of  free  moral  agency  upon  his 
part.  He  would  be  damned  l>ecause  he  had  violated  the  obligations 
which  he  had  taken. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  God  had  laid  upon  him  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes;  that  God  had  laid  upon  him,  from  that  point  of 
view. 

Mr.  Ta\xer.  John  Henry  Smith  and  Joseph  F.  Smith  are  both  very 
able  men,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  They  are  so  far  as  church  w^ork  is  concerned,  at  least. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  think  John  Henry  Smith's  chief  work  is 
spiritual,  ecclesiastical  work? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  spiritual,  ecclesiastical  work. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  the  reason  why  John  Henry  Smith  is  such  a 
politician  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  understand  that  John  Henry  Smith  is  any 
great  politician. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  Do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  B(K)TH.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing  for  his  support  politically 
in  any  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  may  he  your  view  of  his  value,  but  do  you  not 
know  that  he  is  a  very  active  politician,  that  he  stumps 

Mr.  Booth.  He  has  bec»n  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Tayij-ir.  Do  you  not  know  that  perhaps  his  field  of  political 
endeavor  is  not  so  much  Salt  Lake  as  it  is  Idaho  and  Wyoming? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  know  what  his  political  influence  in  Ichiho  and 
Wyoming  is,  but 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  his  influence  at  all.  I  know 
you  do  not  know  anything  al)out  that.  You  say  he  has  none,  but  he 
IS  an  active  politician,  is  He  not? 

Mr.  Boi^TH.  I  say  so  far  as  his  political  influence  is  concerned  in 
Salt  Lake  (^ounty,  or  in  Utah,  it  is  not  great.  It  does  not  amount 
to  much. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNcnoN.  The  testimony  is  that  wherever  he  spoke  in 
Idaho  his  party  got  licked. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  pride  myself  upon  the  fact  that  I  have  more  politi- 
cal influence  in  my  precinct  among  the  Mormons  than  he  has.  I 
think  I  could  defeat  him  on  any  iK)litical  matter  if  we  were  opposed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  you  are  lifee  John  Henry.  Each  of  you  has  a 
good  opinion  of  himself. 

Mr.  Booth.  That  is  my  opinion.  There  are  a  great  many  Mor- 
mons in  that  precinct  who  are  not  high  church  oificials  who  have  a 
great  deal  more  political  influence  than  John  Henry  Smith  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  know  fellows  in  my  ward  at 
home  who  can  l)eat  me  to  a  frazzle  anv  day. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  afraid  of  those  lellows,  but  I  am  not  afraid  of 
.John  Henrv'S  influence. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  take  any  discredit  to  myself  because  they 
can  do  that,  either.     That  is  all,  Mr.  Booth. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Booth  I  should  judge  from  your  statement 
that  you  rather  approve  and  justify  the  continuous  polygamous  co- 
habitation and  the  rearing  of  new  children. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  say  that,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  do  you  say? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  simply  say  that  we  have  been  unable  to  find  a  way 
to  stop  it. 

The  Chairman.  Stop  what? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  Chairman.  Would  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  unlawful  cohabitation  accomplish  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  would  have  a  good  effect. 
However,  I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  give  a  settled  opinion 
upon  that  question.     I  have  thought  about  it  a  great  deal. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  would  be  your  judgment? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  only  objection  to  it  would  be  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary.  This  condition  is  passing  away  so  rapidly  that  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  have  a  constitutional  amendment. 
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The  Chairman.  How  rapidly  is  it  passing  away  with  the  presi- 
dent of  the  church? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  certainly  can  not  continue  much  longer.  Age  puts 
a  limit  on  nearly  everyone. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  pass  away  with  his  death  probably. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  probably  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  But  now"^  you  justify  that,  do  you  ?  The  presi- 
dent of  the  church 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  justify  it. 

The  Chairman.  Living  in  polygamous  cohabitation  and  having 
children. 

]Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  justify  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  to  meet  it? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  know  how  to  meet  it.  I  would  like  to  find  a 
remedy  for  it  that  would  be  just  alike  to  the  (jentiles  and  the 
Mormons. 

The  Chairman.  How  did  President  Woodruff  meet  it — the  author 
of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Booth.  President  Woodruff  was  a  man  at  that  time  close  upon 
90  years  of  age,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  meet  it,  then  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  did  meet  it. 

The  Chairman.  He  did  not  cohabit  with  a  lot  of  women,  did  he? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  understand  he  did  not.  He  lived  up  to  the  mani- 
festo. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  George  Q.  Cannon? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  understand  the  same  thing  is  true  of  George  Q.  Can- 
non. ' 

The  Chairman.  Then  it  is  .possible,  I  suppose,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  possible. 

The  Chahiman.  You  talk  about  abandoning  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren. Could  not  the  president  of  the  church  live  with  one  woman 
and  take  care  of  the  others  just  the  same,  as  well  as  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  yes;  but  still 

The  Chairman.  Still  what? 

Mr.  Booth.  There  is  something  more  than  that,  taking  care  of 
them. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  it?    They  have  got  to  cohabit,  have  they  ? 

Mr,  Booth.  If  they  go  there,  if  they  visit  the  home,  this  other  thing 
is  bound  to  occur. 

The  Chahiman.  With  the  head  of  the  church,  a  man  standing  high 
as  a  religious  teacher  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  spealdng  generally  now.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  head  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  a  constitutional  amendment  prohibiting 
polygamous  cohabitation  would  be  apt  to  end  that,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  it  would. 

The  Chairman.  The  authority  of  the  National  Government  would 
be  qiiite  potential,  would  it  not,  m  that  direction? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  should  think  it  would ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  From  your  testimony  I  should  judge  that  the 
State  of  Utah  is  powerless  to  correct  that  evil. 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  as  I  say,  there  is  that  sentiment  there. 
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The  Chairman.  Taking  the  sentiment,  and  the  condition  of  things, 
tlie  State  of  Utah  to-day  is  ])o\verless  to  stop  that  business? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  not  powerless  to  do  it;  no.  There  is  simply  a 
sentiment  there  not  to  prosecute  these  people. 

The  Chairman.  In  view  of  that  sentiment,  it  is  powerless,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  Booth.  If  tliere  was  a  general  demand  among  the  Gentiles  for 
the  prosecution  of  these  cases,  the  public  officers  would  prosecute 
them. 

The  Chairman.  But  tliere  is  no  such  demand? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  heads  of  the 
church,  the  teachers,  are  not  teaching  polygamy  now  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  so  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  church 
is  living  in  polygamy  with  five  women,  he  being  a  great  religious 
teacher,  lias  any  influencre,  not  only  in  Utah,  but  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  as  to  talking  new  wives. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  condition — a  very  deplorable 
condition. 

The  Chairman.  I  ?jo  understood  you. 

Mr.  Booth.  And  I  am  always  chagrined  for  my  State  that  there  is 
such  a  condition  there. 

Tlie  Chairman.  Well,  if  the  head  of  the  church  should  be  arrested 
and  imprison(»d,  how  would  thai  hurt  his  wives  and  children? 

ilr.  Booth.  The  disgrace. 

The  (^HAJRMAN.  Oh,  the  disgraa^  I 

ilr.  B(X)TH.  The  disgrace.  1  have  no  symjiathy  for  the  polygamist 
himself  at  all.     It  is  the  disgrace,  the  odium  that  conies  from  that. 

The  CiiAiR^iAN.  The  disgrace  of  Ixuiig  imprisoned  for  a  great  crime 
would  l)e  more  horrible  than  the  committing  of  the  crime  itself? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  it  would  bring  it  to  i)ublic  view  more,  and  would 
ostracise*  these  people  more. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  asking  how  it  would  affect  the  members  of 
his  family,  his  wives  and  children.     (\)uld  they  not  be  provided  for? 

ilr.  Booth.  They  could  be  jirovide<l  for.  but  I  say  it  would  bring  a 
disgrace  upon  them.  There  is  already  that  public  sentiment  which 
this  investigation  has  brought  about,  but  the  general  prosecution  of  it 
would  be  more  detrimental.  I  think,  to  the  wives  and  children  than  to 
the  man  himself. 

The  Chair.man.  Then  a  constitutional  amendment  enforced  would 
Ix'  detrimental,  in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  would  be  detrimental,  but  still  if  there  was  such  a 
constitutional  junendment  it  would  be  enforced  if  enacted,  I  think, 
in  Utah.  The  Federal  officers  would  enforce  it.  whoever  they 
might  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  voted  against  several 
persons  bei'ause  they  were  polygamists? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  always  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  a  person  voting  for  a 
man  who  was  a  notorious  polygamist? 
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Mr.  Booxn.  Well,  I  would  think  it  was  wrong. 

The  Chaibman.  You  would  not  approve  of  that? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  would  not,  and  I  would  vote  and  work  against  any 
man  who  came  up  for  office  in  the  Republican  party  in  Utah  who  wa's 
a  polygamist.  State  or  county. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  a  candidate  for  elective  office  at 
different  times? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have,  twice ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  were  those  offices? 

Mr.  Booth.  The  upper  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  old  council — 
the  last  Territorial  legislature  called  the  council  the  upper  house — and 
the  first  State  senate  of  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  You  took  no  means  as  a  candidate  for  office  to 
ascertain  how  the  church  would  stand  toward  your  candidacy  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  never  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  never  made  any  inquiry  or  had  anybody  to 
do  so  for  you  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  first  presidency  of 
the  church  on  a  political  matter  in  my  life. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  you  that. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  thought  that  was  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  made  any  inquiry  or  had  any 
solicitude  as  to  how  the  church  would  stand  toward  your  candidacy"? 

Mr.  Booth.  1  never  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  way. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  parties  in  ITtah  generally — both  par- 
ties? Are  they  at  all  solicitous  as  to  hoM'  the  Mormon  people  will  re- 
gard them  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  will  tell  you.  We  have  some  Gentiles  in  Utah,  un- 
fortunately, who  sometimes  go  to  these  leaders  to  get  political  influ- 
ence. I  condemn  those  people  in  the  strongest  terms.  I  never  did  in 
my  life  ask  any  high  church  official  for  suppoit  in  a  political  matter, 
either  for  myself  or  for  my  friends,  and  T  condemn  the  action  of  two 
classes  of  citizens  that  we  have — one,  the  Gentile  who  runs  to  the 
church  or  the  head  officials,  tndng  to  get  church  influence  for  him- 
self, and  some  Mormons  who  say :  "  You  ought  to  do  so  because  the 
people  up  the  street  (pointing  over  their  shoulder)  want  it  done  that 
way."  That  is  the  way  they  do  it  there  sometimes,  and  we  condemn 
Mormons  and  Gentiles  for  such  action. 

The  Chairman.  You  can  answer  my  question  directly,  whether  the 
parties  in  Utah — I  am  not  speaking  of  any  particular  party — are 
solicitous  about  the  standing  or  the  church  toward  their  organization? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  should  say  not.  That  is,  of  course,  a  party  would 
not  want  the  church  to 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference? 

Mr.  Booth.  Would  not  want  the  church  as  a  church,  possibly,  to 
condemn  their  party. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  leaders  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Booth.  The  leaders  of  the  church  are  divided.  Some  are 
Democrats  and  some  are  Republicans. 

The  Chairman.  My  question  is  whether  the  parties  have  any  solici- 
tude as  to  how  they  stand. 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  as  a  party. 

The  Chairman.  Not  as  a  party,  but  the  individuals  as  individuals 
do? 
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Mr.  B<x)TH.  They  sometimes  have ;  yes. 

The  Ciiairman/I  want  to  ask  with  reffard  to  Grant.  What  was 
tlie  offense  with  which  he  was  charged  ?     Do  j^ou  know  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Unlawful  cohabitation,  I  believe,  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  where  he  is  now? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  Eui'ope,  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  Has  he  been  back  since  the  attempt  was  made  to 
serve  the  warrant  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  has  not,  as  I  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Mr.  Booth,  you  stated  to  the  Chairman  that  it  was  the 
dis^ace  that  would  fall  upon  the  innocent  members  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith's  family  that  would  deter,  or  ought  to  deter,  from  prosecuting 
him. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  say  there  is  a  general  disinclination  for  prosecuting 
on  that  ground. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  the  family  of  George  Q.  Cannon  in  disgrace  because 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  him? 

Mr.  Booth.  They  were  at  the  time;  that  is,  they  suffered  more  or 
less  from  that  during  the  time  of  the  prosecution. 

Mr,  Tayler.  Of  course  they  suffered.  We  all  suffer;  but  do  you 
think  there  is  any  permanent  disgrace  or  stain  attached  to  the  (Jan- 
non  family  because  George  Q.  Cannon  was  prosecuted?  On  the  con- 
trarj',  is  it  not  a  badge  of  honor  rather  than  otherwise,  that  he 
suffered? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not,  Mr.  Booth  ?     Answer  yes  or  no, 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  there  is  a  difference  in  sentiment  regarding  that, 
there. 

Mr.  Tai'li':r.  I^t  it  go  at  that. 

Mr.  Booth.  Some  of  the  Mormons  regard  it  as  a  badge  of  honor. 
Others  that  I  know,  prominent  Mormons,  too,  regard  it  as  a  deep 
disgrace. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apostle  Lyman  is  highly  respected  in  the  community 
and  in  the  church,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  am  not  very  well  acquainted  with  Apostle  Lyman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  imprisoned,  was  he  not? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  think  his  family  feel  that  he  was  disgraced? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  rather  think  that  if  they  think  at  all  about 
it  now^ — this  was  some  years  ago — thev  rather  think  that  that  was  an 
honor;  that  that  is  stored  up  for  him  in  Heaven  as  one  of  his  titles  to 
future  reward :  that  he  suffered  for  his  church  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  They  look  upon  it  that  he  was  persecuted  on  account 
of  his  religion. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  he  was  persecuted  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  He  has  not  suffered  in  his  ecclesiastical  standing, 
has  he? 

Mr.  Booth.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  an  apostle  to-day? 

Mr.  Booth.  He  is. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  understand  that  Brigham  H.  Roberts  has 
lost  caste  because  he  was  imprisoned? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  do  not  understand  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  suppose  his  two  interesting  families  down  at 
Centerville  are  suffering  any  disgrace  either  in  the  minds  of  the 
community  or  in  their  own  view  of  it  because  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  understand  one  of  them  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  of  them  has? 

Mr.  Booth.  And  feels  it  very  keenly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  of  his  what? 

Mr.  B(X)TH.  One  of  his  wives.  That  is  what  I  have  understood. 
That  is  from  rumor  only. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  has  since  been  honored  in  the  church,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  B(X)TH.  Yes;  I  believe  he  has.  He  is  a  very  able  man;  a 
brilliant  man  in  his  way.  • 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  fact  that  he  was  imprisoned  has  not  impeded 
his  progiess  in  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  No;  I  should  say  not;  and  yet  there  are  many  Mor- 
mons— I  mean  now  among  the  rank  and  file 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Booth.  Hundreds  of  them  who  do  not  look  upon  it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Tayj.er.  But,  after  all,  the  punishment  connected  with  the  dis- 

frace  that  might  follow  from  the  prosecution  of  Joseph  Smith  is 
ardly  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  doing  anything  about  it.  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  say  so.  I 
am  simply  telling  you  why  the  Gentiles  of  TJtah  so  far  have  been  dis- 
inclined to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  that  those  who  went  to  jail  are  re- 
garded more  highly  by  the  church  than  those  who  fled — I  mean  so  far 
as  that  particular  circumstance  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  In  some  instances,  yes;  in  others,  no.  I  know  some 
men  who  agreed  to  live  up  to  the  law  and  who  have  done  so  ever 
since,  who  are  highly  regarded. 

•Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Worthinqton.  Mr.  Booth,  in  reference  to  what  would  happen 
if  these  men  were  prosecuted,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  their  la  mi- 
lies  would  not  be  injured  by  loss  of  support;  that  they  would  be  sup- 
Sorted.  Would  it  not  in  many  cases  result  that  the  wives  and  chil- 
ren  would  be  left  without  proper  support? 

Mr.  Booth.  Yes ;  not  in  the  case  or  the  first  presidency,  because  I 
believe  he  is  able  to  support  them. 

Mr.  Worthinqton.  T  understand. 

Mr.  Booth.  But  in  other  cases,  yes;  I  should  say  they  would  be 
left  without  proi)er  support  in  some  cases. 

Mr.  Worthinqton.  The  conviction  of  Mr.  Lyman  was  before  the 
manifesto,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  B(M)TH.  1  do  not  romembor  now.  I  think  so.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber of  his  IxMiig  prosecuted  since  that  time.  I  know  that  Angus  M. 
Cannon  was  arrested  and  fined  since  the  manifesto  for  unlawful 
cohabitation.    He  was  the  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  stake. 

Mr.  Worth i^(;'n)X.  There  has  been  some  unhappy  reference  in  this 
record  to  the  eti'ect  that  von  hav(»  houses  of  ill  fame  in  Salt  Lake 
Citv.     Is  that  so? 
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Mr.  BooTjr.   I  only  know  of  it  by  repute. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  against  the  law? 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Has  an  attempt  been  made  to  suppress  them? 

Mr.  Booth.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNOTOx.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
a  constitutional  amendment,  and  have  the  United  States  interfere? 

Mr.  Bcx)TH.  Well,  if  it  could  be  prohibited  throughout  the  United 
States,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  on  that  subject.  1  believe  the  Mormon  people  would 
generally  hail  that,  and  support  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  a  Mormon  mayor  in  Salt  Lake,  have  you 
not? 

Mr.  Booth.  We  have  had  two  Mormon  mayors  in  Salt  I^ke  since 
1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  now,  now  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  Well,  he  is  classed  as  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Only  classed  as  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Bootil  He  is  very  liberal  minded.  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
is  a  good  church  member  or  not.  but  he  is  classed  as  a  Mormon.  He 
is  a  very  liberal-minded  man.  He  belongs  to  that  class.  Prior  to 
that  we  had  a  Gentile  mayor,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  American 
party. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  class  this  action  of  the  head  of  the  church 
in  living  in  poly^mous  cohabitation  with  five  wives  the  same  as 
houses  of  prositution  ? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  certainly  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought,  from  the  question  that  counsel  put 

Mr.  Worthington.  No  5  I  think  the  houses  of  prostitution  are  a 
gi-eat  deal  worse. 

Mr.  Booth.  I  think  the  houses  of  ill  fame  are  a  thousand  times 
worse,  only  they  are  permitted  to  exist,  or  at  least  they  exist,  so  I  am 
informed. 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  you  did  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 

Mr.  Booth.  It  is  one  of  the  social  problems  we  do  not  know  how 
to  get  rid  of.  I  wish  there  was  a  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  I  think 
there  are  many  more  chances  of  bringing  young  men  into  evil  asso- 
ciations in  those  houses,  from  the  fact  that  they  exist,  than  in  all  the 
unlawful  cohabitation  since  it  has  existed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  they  have  inscribed  over  their  doors:  "This  is 
done  with  the  sanction  of  Almighty  God,  and  no  law  has  any  right 
to  interfere  with  it?" 

Mr.  Booth.  I  have  never  seen  that  over  their  doors. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  best  answer  3'ou  can  give? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  never  have  noticed  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  we  will  assume  that  you  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing  as  that. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Tayler,  when  he  is  in  difficulty,  always 
falls  back  on  the  Mmighty. 

Mr.  Booth.  1  have  told  you  that  the  women,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, went  into  this  relation  believing  it  was  the  law  of  God  and 
that  they  are  generally  as  pure-minded  women 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  the  women. 
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Mr.  Booth.  As  pure-minded  women  as  exist  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  anywhere;  and  so  true  is  that  that  in  sixteen  years  residence  in 
Salt  Lake  City  I  can  now  recall  a  case  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of 
a  plural  wife  to  her  husband.    It  is  practically  unknown  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  polygamous 
cohabitation  in  Utah  could  be  stopped? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  do. 

The  CHAniMAX.  And  if  a  constitutional  amendment  would  accom- 
plish that,  you  would  think  it  wise? 

Mr.  Booth.  I  would  think  it  wise  if  it  could  solve  the  problem. 
Any  legislation  that  will  solve  the  problem  will  be  hailed  with  joy 
by  the  people  of  Utah  generally,  Mormons  and  Gentiles. 

The  Chairman.  As  a  citizen  of  Utah,  you  do  not  know  how  to 
solve  the  problem  in  that  State? 

Mr.  Booth.  At  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Only  by  death? 

Mr.  Booth.  Only  by  death,  and  the  ceasing  of  this  relation  by 
mutual  consent. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  understand.  Have  you  ahything  further 
to  ask  this  witness  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  think  not. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Pratt. 

TE8TIM0NT  OF  ARTHUR  PRATT. 

Arthi-r  Prati\  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  'What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Pratt  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Arthur  Pratt. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Pretty  near  52. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  Salt  Lake  Uity. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  you  born. 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  practically  always  lived  there  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  always  lived  there, 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  WTiat  is  the  name  of  your  father,  please. 

Mr.  Prati'.  (Jrson  Pratt. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  Orson  Pratt  who  has  been  mentioned  in 
the  course  of  the  proceedings  here? 

Mr.  Prai-t.  He  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Mormon  church? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  never  have  been. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Commencing  in  your  early  manhood,  were  you 
ever  connected  in  any  way  with  the  prosecution  of  polygamists  or  of 
persons  engaged  in  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  way? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  As  deputy  United  States  marshal. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Under  whom,  first? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Under  Gen.  George  B.  Maxwell,  in  1874. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Have  you  occupied  similar  positions  since  then? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Under  what  marshals,  for  instance  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Under  General  Maxwell,  first;  under  Colonel  Nelson, 
second;  under  Colonel  Shaunnessy,  third;  under  Frank  H.  Dyer, 
fourth;  under  E.  H.  Parsons,  fifth^  for  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  from  what  vear  to  what  year?' 

Mr.  Pratt.  From  the  fall  of  18t4  to  about  1882,  and  commencing 
again  in  either  1885  or  1886,  up  to  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  wav  has  the  discharge  of  your  duties 
called  you  to  different  parts  of  tttah  ? 

Mr.  Prait,  I  was  under  Marshal  Dyer  during  the  prosecutions 
for  polygamous  cohabitation.  I  was  tlie  chief  deputy  in  charge  of 
the  crimnial  business  of  the  State,  and  I  had  to  visit'^everj-  district, 
and  did  so. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Are  you  generally  accjuainted  with  the  Mormon 
people  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.   I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVithout  too  much  detail,  give  the  committee  a 
general  idea  of  the  number  of  polygamists,  the  number  of  men  you 
have  arrested  for  unlawful  cohabitation,  to  show  your  familiarity 
w4th  the  practice  in  the  dilFerent  parts  of  the  State? " 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  that  would  be  impossible,  to  tell  the  number.  I 
have  for  years  followed  that  business  and  arrested,  I  should  say, 
more  than  any  other  one  officer  in  the  State  of  Utah ;  but  how  many 
1  could  not  say,  commencing  as  early  as  1875,  when  I  arrested  George 
Reynolds. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  And  continuing  down  to  a  late  date? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Continuing  down  to  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   Did  you  arrest  Brigham  H.  Roberts? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  a  general  way,  just  before  the  manifesto,  what 
was  the  feelingbetween  Gentiles  and  Mormons? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Do  you  mean  just  before  or  doing  the  prosecutions? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   During  the  prosecutions. 

Mr.  Pratt.  During  the  prosecutions  the  feeling  was  very  intense 
and  very  bitter  as  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple, of  course,  claiming  that  they  were  being  persecuted,  and  the  Gen- 
tile people  insisting  on  the  enforcement  of  tne  law. 

Mr.  \  AN  Cott.  And  at  that  time  did  you  have  general  knowledge 
as  to  whether  polygamists  were  living  openly  with  their  wives  in 
Utah  or  whether  tliey  were  in  the  penitentiary  or  in  hiding? 

Mr.  Prait.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  AVhat  is  the  fact  of  it? 

Mr.  Prait.  The  fact  of  it  is  that  they  were  not  living  during  those 
days  openly  with  their  wives.  They  were  living  with  them.  A  great 
many  hunSreds  of  them  were  sent"^  to  the  Utah  penitentiary,  which 
then  was  a  Govermnent  prison,  and  a  great  many  were  what  we 
termed  on  the  underground — that  is,  they  were  in  hiding. 

Mr.  Van  CxtTr.  As  a  preface  to  other  questions,  I  wish  you  would 
state  what  was  the  practical  result  of  your  prosecutions  on  poly^- 
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• 
anious  families — that  is,  polygamous  wives  and  their  children,  young 
and  ohl. 

Mr.  Prait.  It  entailed  a  great  deal  of  suffering  throughout  the 
State  of  Utah.  It  did  not  cause  so  much  suffering,  or  any  particu- 
larly among  the  better  class  or  wealth}'  ones,  but  among  the  people 
as  a  whole  it  caused  a  great  deal  of  suffering  and  anxiety  and  poverty 
among  the  Mormon  people.  The  women  and  the  children  were  the 
ones  who  got  the  woi*st  of  that  prosecution.     They  suffered  from  it. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  in  Utah  among  Gentiles 
regarding  the  prosecution  of  men  who  are  living  in  polygamy  who 
Avere  married  before  the  manifesto,  and  why,  in  your  opinion,  does 
that  sentiment  exist  ? 

Mr.  PRArr.  The  sentiment,  to  be  brief,  is  just  the  same  as  has  been 
expressed  here  by  two  or  three  former  witnesses  in  regard  to  the  Gen- 
tile people.     They  have  explained  it  very  full  v. 

Mr.  VAX  C\>TT.  And  the  reason  is  the  same? 

Mr.  Pratt.  And  the  reason  is  the  same. 

Mr.  Van  C'oit.  Is  it  out  of  any  pity  or  sympathy  for  the  men? 

Mr.  Prait.  It  is  not.  It  is  simply  out  of  sympathy  and  out  of  the 
suffering  that  would  be  entailed  on  the  women  and  the  children. 

Mr.  \  AN  CoTV.  Do  you,  as  a  Gentile  out  there,  concur  in  that  sc^nti- 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have;  yes. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  AMiat  would  you  say  about  the  decrease  of  polyg- 
amy in  Utah  sinc(»  1890? 

Mr.  Pratt,  ^^^ly,  there  is  no  doubt  about  it.     Since  1890? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  ^>s. 

Mr.  PiLvrr.  There  is  no  question  about  it,  as  far  as  we  can  have  any 
knowledge,  and  I  guess  there  is  no  one  who  can  swear  to  it  as  know- 
ing it  i>ei'sonalh\  It  is  onlv  from  repute,  what  we  hear,  and  infor- 
mation we  can  gain  as  officers.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
decrease.     It  has  been  all  that  could  be  expected,  I  think,  since  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  About  what  is  the  population  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  population  of  the  State  in  1900  was  276,000  and 
some  odd. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  hold  any  office  in  reference  to  it? 

Mr.  Prati.  I  was  supervisor  of  the  census. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  About  what  percentage  would  you  say  w^ere  Mor- 
mons ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  About  70  per  cent  is  as  near  an  estimate  as  we  could 
make.  About  70  jn^r  cent  of  the  population  of  Utah,  I  think,  are 
Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Assuming  that  there  were  as  many  as  twenty 
polygamous  marriages  since  1890,  some  being  celebrated  in  Mexico 
and  some  probably  in  Utah,  taking  into  consideration  the  Mormon 
population  and  the  fourteen  years,  and  assuming  always  that  the 
Mormon  Church  is  not  encouraging  that  practice,  what  w^ould  you 
consider  the  progi^ess  that  has  been  made  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  should  consider  the  progress  was  as  much  as  we  could 
have  expected,  at  least.     I  think  it  is  marvelous. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  now  back  to  the  time  of  the 
manifesto*  were  there  any  politics  in  Utah  at  that  time  as  they  are 
understood  nationally  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  simply  Mormon  and  Gentile. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Mormon  and  Gentile,  known  as  the  People's  Party  and 
the  Liberal  Party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now  there  are  political  parties? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Now  there  are  political  parties. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Taking  the  net  result  as  a  whole  in  Utah,  polit- 
ically, socially,  and  in  every  other  way,  how  do  you  regard  the  prog- 
ress irom  the  time  of  the  manifesto  up  to  the  present  time? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  there  has  be^n  great  progress  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.     The  conditions  are  not  the  same. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  sentiment  among  the 
Mormon  people  there  with  regard  to  the  contracting  of  polygamous 
marriages  since  the  manifesto'^ 

Mr.  Prati.  I  think  among  the  mass  of  the  Mormon  people  they  are 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  Wilford  Woodruff  and 
George  Q.  Cannon  obeyed  the  manifesto  so  far  as  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  PRAT'r.  Only  from  general  rumor  and  report  at  that  time.  I 
believe  they  both  did. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  What  position  do  you  hold  now? 

Mr.  Pratt.  T  am  warden  of  the  State  prison  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  held  that  position? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Only  about  ten  months — that  is,  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  held  any  other  political  office  in  Utah? 

Mr.  i^RATT.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What? 

Mr.  Pra'it.  I  was  chief  of  police  of  Salt  Lake  City  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  what  years  were  you  chief  of  police? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  chief  of  police  of  Salt  Lake  City — elected  in  the 
fall  of  1893. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  From  1893  to  1899,  then. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  held  any  other  political  office? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have.  *  u 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  auditor  of  public  accounts 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  mean  sinc«  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Oh,  since  the  manifesto?  I  was  elected  about  1891  as 
a  member  of  the  school  board  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  taking  that  into  consideration,  and  also  your 
activity,  if  any,  in  politics,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  constancy 
of  the  Mormon  people  in  adhering  to  party  lines  and  voting  their 
tickets  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  My  experience  has  been — I  speak  from  having  been  a 
member  of  the  State  committee  for  a  great  many  elections  in  Utah — 
that  they  are  more  constant,  if  anything,  than  what  we  call  the  Gren- 
tile  population.  I  base  it  on  somewhat  different  figures  from  what 
some  01  the  former  witnesses  have  used. 

Mr.  Van  Coti-.  But  that  is  the  result? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  was  the  result. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  ^eat  body  of  the  Mormon  people.  What 
is  your  opinoin  as  to  their  independence  in  politics  and  m  political 
action  ? 
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Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  they  are  just  as  independent,  and  have  been,  as 
any  other. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Do  you  know  Reed  Smoot? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  For  a  good  many  years,  fourteen,  or  fifteen,  maybe 
twenty.    I  don't  know  exactly. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  faiow  him  in  politics  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  what? 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  he  became  an  apostle,  was  he  prominent  in 
Republican  politics  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  was  it  anything  surprising,  from  what  ex- 
isted out  there,  that  he  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  even  although  not  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  your  opinion,  was  he  imknown  and  unthought 
of  before  he  became  an  apostle  and  a  candidate  for  the  position  of 
United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  was  very  well  known  and  very  well  thought  of  for 
some  hiffh  office. 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  With  Gentiles  in  Utah  is  it  as  Mr.  Critchlow  said, 
that  Gentiles  care  nothing  about,  comparatively  speaking,  new  polyg- 
amous marriages,  but  it  is  unlawful  cohabitation  they  care  about? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  is  very  much  mistaken. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  fact?. 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  the  fact  of  it  is  that  they  are  very  much  opposed 
to  any  new  polvgamous  marriages. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  it  Mr.  Critchlow  said  that? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  made  the  statement  here  in  the  record.  I  will 
find  it  for  you  if  vou  want  to  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ifever  mind. 

Mr.  Pr.\tt.  The  unlawful  cohabitation  is  a  result  of  those  polyga- 
mous marriages,  but  the  main  fight  has  been  against  polygamous 
marriages. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Take  the  last  city  election  in  Salt  Lake  City.  In 
your  opinion,  was  the  result  there  in  any  way  influenced  by  the 
Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  due  to  other  causes,  in  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  was  due  entirely  to  other  causes. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Wliat  has  been  the  practical  result  of  statehood 
in  regard  to  a  fair  division  of  State  officers,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  the  offices  and  in  regard  to  salaries  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  necessary  to  prove  that  over  again? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Unless  you  admit  it. 

The  Chairman.  Ijct  the  witness  state  it. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  was  simply  going  to  state  that  it  was  just  as  the 
former  two  witnesses  have  stated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Excluding  the  question  of  polvgamy  and  unlawful 
cohabitation,  what  has  been  your  knowledge  ancl  experience  in  Utah 
with  regard  to  the  Mormon  p<*ople  being  law-abiding? 
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Mr.  Pkatt.  There  is  no  question  about  that;  the  records  of  the 
courts  will  prove  that,  that  they  are  a  very  law-abiding  people.  I 
have  followed  the  business  of  a  criminal  officer  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  of  course  I  feel  that  I  can  speak  authoritatively  on  that; 
also,  being  warden  of  the  State  prison  at  the  present  time,  I  know 
what  the  population  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  j^ou  worked  down  close  among  the  voters? 

Mr.  Pkatt.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  done  so  in  what  is  overwhelmingly  a 
Mormon  district  or  county  ? 

ilr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  county,  for  instance? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Cache  County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  what  year? 

Mr.  Pratt.  In  1900.  It  was  in  the  second  election  of  President 
McKinley. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  At  whose  instance? 

Mr.  Pratt.  At  the  instance  of  the  National  committeeman. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Of  the  Republican  party  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Of  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Did  you.  in  a  general  way,  make  headway  in 
Cache  County  among  the  Mornmons  1 

Mr.  I^ratt.  We  did,  very  much  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  j'ou  know  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.? 

Mr.  I*RATT.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  does  he  live  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  lives  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  veracity? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  believe  him  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  has  it  been  bad? 

Mr.  Pratt.  As  long  as  I  can  remember  him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  a  man  who  is  generally 
luiown  of  in  Salt  Lake  Caty  ? 

Mr.  Prati\  He  is.     He  has  been  quite  a  notorious  character. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  What  principle  of  propriety  or  morals  justifies  you 
in 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  Because  Mr.  Critchlow  sent  this  man  down  here. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Knowing  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  see.    That  is  an  attack  on  Mr.  Critchlow. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  Mr.  Critchlow  is  on  this  protest. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  right. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Joseph  L.  Rawlins  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  always  been  known  as  such  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  has  always  been  known  as  such. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sincerity  of  Joseph 
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F.  Smith  to  keep  the  church  out  of  politics,  and  his  resolution  to 
accomplish  it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  it  has  been  his  intention  from  the  first,  from 
the  time  that  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government — that  is,  his  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yas. 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  it  has  been  his  intention,  and  that  he  has  directly 
followed  it,  to  keep  the  church  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  12.  Wt  Wilson? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  he  voted  for  Mr.  Rawlins  as 
against  Mr.  Thatcher? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  quite  certain  that  he  did.  It  is  my  best  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  Mr.  Thatcher  have  been  elected,  taking  the 
votes  that  he  had,  if  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Shepherd,  another 
Gentile,  had  voted  for  Mr.  Thatcher? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  would  have  been  elected  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Those  two  Gentiles  elected  Mr.  Rawlins? 

Mr.  Pr^vft.  They  did.  That  is,  as  to  Mr.  Shepherd  I  am  not  quite 
positive,  but  that  is  my  recollection  on  both  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  rank  and 
file  of  the  Mormon  people  resent  any  rumors  or  talk  about  the  leaders 
of  the  Mormon  Church  trying  to  influence  them  in  politics? 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  always  resent  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  is  it  with  Gentiles  who  run  either  on  a  city 
ticket  or  a  county  ticket  or  a  State  ticket,  as  compared  with  Mormons, 
in  the  votes  that  are  received  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  run  just  the  same — ^just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  Reed  Smoot  was 
handicapped  or  not  by  the  fact  that  he  was  an  apostle  when  he  ran  for 
United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do  not  think  he  was  handicapped,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  assisted  him.  I  believe  Senator  Smoot  would  have  been  elected  to 
a  high  office  two  years  before  that  if  he  had  not  been  nominated  for  an 
apo«tle. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  did  it  handicap  him  with  the  Grentiles? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  it  did.     There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  ai-e  a  particular  friend 'of  Senator  Smoot? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  have  known  him  for  about  fifteen  years. 

Mr.  Tayleu.  Answer  the  question  and  let  us  get  along.  You  are  a 
particular  friend  of  his? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  sir ;  I  am  a  particular  friend  of  his. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  told  us  you  have  known  him  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Prait.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  has  been  a  leading  Republican  in  the  State  for 
years? 

Mr.  Pratt.  He  has,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  There  is  one  question  T  omitted  that  I  would  like 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  Ix^fore  you  start  to  cross-examine,  Mr. 
Tavler.     I  omitted  it. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Doirt  distress  yourself  about  ministering  to  my  joy^ 
but  ask  the  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  If  it  is  offensive 

Mr.  Tayler.  Xot  at  all.  I  did  not  mean  to  be  offensive,  either,  by 
m\'  remark.  I  only  meant  that  you  need  not  do  it  on  my  account, 
merely. 

Mr.  Van  Coi^r.  Were  vou  present  in  the  Gardo  House  on  the  dis- 
solution of  the  People's  l^arty  ? 

ifr.  Prait.  Xo,  sir:  I  was  there  prior  to  the  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  attend  the  conference? 

^Ir.  Prait.  I  attended  a  conference.  There  were  three  Repub- 
licans went  to  the  (iardo  House  and  held  this  meeting,  which  I  think 
Mr.  Critchlow  referred  to.     I  was  one  of  those  Republicans. 

jVJr.  Van  Cott.  AMio  were  the  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Pratt.  They  were  Colonel  Shaunnessy,  W.  S.  McCormick,  a 
banker  there,  and  mvself. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AV'ho  were  the  Mormons? 

ilr.  Pratt.  There  was  Wilford  Woodruff,  who  was  the  president 
of  the  Churdi :  Joi^eph  F.  Smith,  John  Henry  Smith,  M.  F.  Lyman, 
and  my  best  recollection  is  that  George  Q.  Cannon  was  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  when  the  matter  was  being  mcK)ted  of 
doing  awa}^  with  the  Mormon  and  anti-Mormon  parties? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Xo  :  it  had  not  been  mooted  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  That  was  the  purpose  of  it.  We*  went  there  to  make  a 
proposition  to  them. 

ifr.  Van  Cott.  In  this  consultation,  was  there  anything  said  toward 
setting  apart  certain  people  or  certain  sections  of  the  country  to  be- 
come republicans  aVid  certain  sections  to  become  Democrats? 

ilr.  Pratt.  Oh,  certainly  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  of  holding  some  out  of  politics? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  To  keep  the  balance  of  power,  or  anything  of  that 
kind  ? 

ilr.  Prait.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  these  people  who  were  there  in  that  conference  on 
the  Mormon  side  were  all  apostles  or  the  First  Presidency? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes,  I  think  they  were. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thev  were  leading  politicians  in  the 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  People's  Party;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  were  the  hierarchy? 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  People's  Party  was  the  Church  party. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Along  while  these  prosecutions  were  going  on.  you 
said  the  feeling  was  very  bitter? 

Mr.  Pratt.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayij^.r.  Since  statehood  the  feeling  has  been  very  pleasant, 
has  it  not? 

Mr.  Pratt.  It  has. 

Mr.  Tayxer.  There  have  been  no  prosecutions,  have  there? 

ilr.  Pratt.  Onlv  a  few. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  The  peace  that  you  now  have  there  is  the  pe^ice  of 
complacency  and  not  the  peace  oif  justice,  is  it  not? 

iu*.  Pratt.  No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Lawbreakers,  if  we  have  a  right  to  assume  these  men 
to  be  lawbreakers,  are  not  being  prosecuted,  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No;  but  there  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  so  long  as  they  are  not  being  prosecuted 

Mr.  I^TT.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  the  days  now  since 
1890,  and  along  prior  to  that  time,  when  they  were  being  prosecuted. 
.     Mr.  Tayler.  How? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  are  not  nearly  as  many  polygamists.  It  is  some- 
thing you  do  not  see,  as  you  used  to  see  in  lormer  years,  flaunted  in 
public. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Was  it  flaunted  in  public  more  in  those  days  than  it 
is  now  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes ;  it  was  at  one  time,  prior  to  the  Edmimds  Act. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  offensive  to  the  public  out 
there  that  seven  of  the  apostles,  and  including  the  first  president,  are 
polygamists  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  it  is  very  offensive. 

Mr.  Tayier.  And  it  does  not  need  to  be  daily  advertised  in  order 
that  people  may  remeniber  and  know  that  for  their  dissatisfaction? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  They  are  not  disturbed  in  these  relations,  are  they? 

Mr.  Pratt.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  any  reason  why  there  should  not  be  peace  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Not  any. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Do  you  think  that  is  the  peace  of  justice,  to  use  a 
phrase  we  have  heard  lately,  or  the  peace  of  complacency? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  it  has  been  peaceful  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Peaceful? 

Mr.  Pratt.  And  there  have  not  been  nearly  as  many  violations  of 
law.    Of  course,  it  has  not  been  as  public. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question.  I  understand  you 
to  say  "When  the  present  president,  Mr.  Smith,  took  the  reins  of 
government."    When  was  that?     Do  you  remember? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  about  three  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  In  1901  ? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time,  since  he  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment, he  has  attempted  to  keep  the  church  out  of  politics? 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  it  before? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 

The  Chairman.  I  am  speaking  about  the  attitude  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Pratt.  The  head  of  the  church  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yas,  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  previous  to 
that  time. 
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Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  I  do  not  think  they  were  as  particular  about  il 
some  years  before  that. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean  by  not  being  particular  about 
it? 

Mr.  Pratt.  Well,  I  think  there  were  a  ffi-eat  many  Gentiles  who 
were  seeking  that  inflnencre,  and  I  do  not  think  President  Snow  was 
near  as  particular  as  President  Smith  has  been. 

The  Chairman.  Before  that  time  it  was  a  factor  in  politics,  I 
suppose. 

Mr.  Pratt.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  But  since  Mr.  Smith  has  taken  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment there  has  been  a  change? 

Mr.  Pratt.  There  has  been  a  change ;  yes,  sir. 

The  (Chairman.  Gentlemen,  will  you  want  these  witnesses  who 
have  been  examined  to-day  any  further? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  shall  want  to  ask  Mr.  Brady  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Can  the  other  witnesses"  be  excused  except  Mr. 
Brady? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Holz- 
heimer,  we  do  not  want  these  witnesses  excused  until  they  have  read 
over  their  evidence,  and  they  are  at  work  on  it  now. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  them? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  they  will  be  through  so  we  can  excuse  them 
some  time  to-morrow. 

The  Chair:man.  We  want  to  avoid  as  much  expense  as  possible,  but 
they  will  be  given  plenty  of  time  to  look  over  the  evidence. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  there  is  any  change  made  in  the 
record  from  the  text  that  the  stenographer  gives,  to  have  it  called  to 
my  attention. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Ever}-  witness  of  ours  who  looked  it  over  has  been 
instructed  that  he  is  to  make  no  changes  unless  it  is  a  change  of  an 
error  in  grammar. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  T  understand  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  if  any  sentence  is  changed  it  is  to  be  brought 
back  here  and  called  to  our  attention. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  will  be  done. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  doubt  there  are  many  errors  of  certain  kinds  that 
<*an  with  propriety  be  changed  without  referring  them  to  us. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  to-mor- 
row morning  at  10  o'clock.  ^ 

The  committee  (at  5  o'clock  and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Saturday,  January  14,  1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  January  H^  1905. 

The  committee  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Pre^sent:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman), McComas,  Foraker, Knox, 
Dubois,  and  Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  R.  W.  Tayler, 
counsel  for  the  protestants,  and  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar 
Van  Cott,  counsel  for  the  respondent. 
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TE8TIM0HT  OF  JAMES  E.  LTHCH. 

Jami:s  E.  Lynch,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wliat  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Thirty-six. 

Mr.  \^AN  CoTT.  AMiere  do  3  oii  reside  ? 

Mr.  TiYNCH.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Thirty-six  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  politics  what  are  you? 

Mr.  Lynch.  A  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van* Cott.  Do  you  know  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.? 

Mr.  TjYnch.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  \'an  CoiT.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  known  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  for  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr.  \'an  Cott.  Are  you  any  relation  by  marriage? 

Mr.  I^YNCH.  Ves,  sir:  he  married  my  sister. 

Mr.  \'an  Cott.  Some  time  in  tlie  year  1004  do  you  remember  the 
circumstance  of  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr..  coming  here  and  testifying 
m  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  that  did  you  have  any  talk  with  E.  B. 
Critchlow  regarding  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  AVliat  was  the  conversation? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Critchlow  and  Judge  Henderson  came  to  the 
United  States  Mining  Company's  office,  where  I  am  employed,  and 
told  me  that  Mr.  Cannon  had  informed  Mr.  Wilson  that  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  nuirriage  of  Al)raham  Cannon  to  Lillian  Hamlin  on  the 
high  s(»as,  and  he  said  in  the  year  1896. 

lie  asked  me  if  1  knew  anything  about  it.  I  told  him  I  did  not, 
but  T  did  not  believe  it.  I  asked  Tiim  if  Angus  had  been  drinking. 
They  <aid.  yes.  somewhat.  T  said.  '*  I  will  investigate  it  closer  for 
you,  Mr.  Critchlow.''  I  immediately  went  to  the  'phone  and'  tele- 
phoned down  to  George  H.  Wood,  deputy  city  treasurer  now,  and 
asked  him  when  the  Democrats  took  office  from  the  election  of  1896. 
He  sjiid  the  sprin«:  of  1807. 

T  turned  around  to  Afr.  Critchlow  and  said,  ''  Mr.  Cannon  was  not 
in  California  in  1806.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  1897."  He  said,  "  How 
do  you  know  this?"  and  I  said.  **  Because  my  wife  and  I  kept  house 
for  him  while  he  was  gone,  and  attended  to  his  children.  He  took 
my  sister,  his  wife,  along  with  him.'' 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  been  active  in  politics  in  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Salt  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Lyncif.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cotz,  For  how  many  years  past? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Tip  to  1002,  for  fourteen  years,  I  w-as  active  in  politics. 
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Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  you  \x\eu  one  of  the  young  men  active  in 
working  among  the  voters? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  sentiment  among 
young  Mormons  with  respect  to  the  j^erpetuatiou  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Their  opinion  is  that  they  want  to  do  away  with  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AMiat  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  constancy  of 
Mormons  in  adhering  to  the  party  tickets? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  find  the  young  Mormons  very  partisan. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ITow  do  you  find  them  as  to  being  independent  in 
politics  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  If  their  word  goes  for  anything.  I  find  that  they  are 
very  indej^endent  indeed. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  do  you  find  them  when  you  come  to  see  the 
result  of  the  voting  in  the  different  precincts? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Well,  in  the  districts  I  have  ever  canvassed  they 
alwavs  come  right  up  to  the  handle  with  the  votes  for  their  partv. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  How  long  was  it  before  Cannon  came  here  to 
testify  that  you  told  Critchlow  he  was  not  in  California  in  the 
summer  of  1896? 

Mr.  Lynch.  How  long  was  it?  I  should  judge  it  was  about  ten 
days.  I  would  not  say  for  cert^ain,  but  it  was  before  Mr.  Cannon  was 
subpcpnaed. 

Mr.  Worth iNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AAHiat  relation  are  you  to  Angus  Cannon  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Brother-in-law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  wife  is  his  sister? 

Mr.  LvNcif.  My  sister  is  his  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  related  to  Governor  Cutler? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi>er.  Not  by  marriage? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  Angus  tell  you  that  Lillian  Hamlin  had  been 
married  to  Abraham  Cannon  by  Joseph  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  When  I  investigated  it,  Mr.  Tayler 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  asked  you  a  question.  If  you  can  not  answer 
it,  say  so,  and  I  will  go  on  to  another. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Mr.  Camion  did  so;   yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  insisted  upon  it  that  that  was  the  fact. 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  did  not  insist.  He  was  drunk  when  he  told  me. 
When  I  went  out  for  Mr.  Critchlow 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  the  only  time  he  talked  to  you  about  that? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  the  only  time  you  had  ever  heard  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Xo,  sir.  I  heard  it  discussed  frequently  in  the  Cannon 
family. 

ilr.  Tayler.   Did  you  talk  with  Mr.  Wilson  about  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Xo,  sir. 

ifr.  Tayler.  Did  you  talk  with  Doctor  Paden  about  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not  know  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  did  not  talk  with  him? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Doctor  Paden? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  did  not  talk  with  him  ? 
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Mr.  Lvxcii.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  present  beside  Mr.  Critchlow  when  you  told 
him  that  Angus  Cannon  was  not  in  California  at  that  time?^ 

Mr.  Lynch.  Judge  Henderson. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  told  Mr.  Critchlow  and  Judge  Henderson 

Mr.  Lyxch.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  you  had  learned  that  Angus  Cannon  was  where 
at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  That  he  had  not  been  in  California  in  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTierc  was  he? 

Mr.  Lynch.  He  was  in  L^tah. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  living  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir;  but  I  was  in'^closA  touch  with  him  every  week, 
probably  twice  a  week.  ^ 

Mr.  f  AYLER.  That  is  all. 

The  CiLAiRMAN.   You  say  the  young  Mormons  are  generally  adverse 
to  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   Is  there  considerable  feeling  among  the  younger 
Mormons  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr,  Lynch.  They  say  they  must  have  it  done  away  with,  Senator. 

The   Chairman.  * ''  They   say."     Is   that  the   general    expression 
nmong  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Among  the  younger  Mormons  with  whom  I  have  affil- 
iated in  politics,  j^es,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   Do  you  know  of  any  protests  they  have  made  to 
the  president  of  tlie  church  against  his  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.   At  any  time? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.    Do  you  know  of  members  of  his  church — the 
younger  meml)ers  of  his  church,  or  any  others — protesting  against  it? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

The  Chair3ian.    You  speak  of  the  marriage  of  Cannon  to  Miss 
Hamlin  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir.  • 

The  Chairman.   You  heard  something  of  that? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Frequently. 

The  Chairman.   Bv  whom  did  you  hean  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  heard  by  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir;  through  Mr.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  heard  it  from  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.? 
•  Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worth iNC.TON.  The  man  who  came  liere  and  testified? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahoian.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  from  anybody  else? 

Mr.  Lynch.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.   Did  vou  ever  hear  that  anyone  other  than  Joseph 
F.  Smith  had  performed  the  marriage  ceremony? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  did  not. 
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Senator  Dubois.  He  is  the  only  person  whose  name  was  connected 
with  it? 

Mr.  Lyxc  H.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  have  heard  that  several  apostles  have  entered 
into  new  marriage  relations — polygamous  relations — since  the  mani- 
festo? 

Mr.  IjYxch.  I  have  heard  it  through  the  press;  yes,  sir;  I  have 
road  it  through  the  press. 

Senator  Dubois.  Have  you  ever  known  of  the  young  Mormons  pro- 
testing against  the  apostles  having  taken  plural  wives  since  the  mani- 
festo? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  have  heard  them  deny  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  is  not  my  question.  Have  you  ever  heard 
tlieni  protest  against  it;  that  they  wanted  an  investigation  by  the 
ohnrch  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Lynch.  I  never  heard  of  them  asking  the  church  to  investi- 
gate it. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  they  have  protested  to  you? 

Mr.  Lynch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Lynch 
excused.  He  has  been  wired  for  from  Utah,  and  we  have  put  him 
on  a  little  out  of  the  regular  order  in  order  to  facilitate  his  return. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler.  will  you  want  the  witness  any  more? 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  witness  seems  to  have  been 
f)rought  here  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  Mr.  Critchlow,  who  is  a 
very  reputable  gentleman.  He  no  doubt  will  be  taken  very  much  by 
surprise,  and  he  may  want  us  to  make  some  inquiry  about  it.  That 
is  all  this  witness  was  brought  here  for,  because  Mr.  Critehlow  and 
others  sent  Angus  M.  Cannon  here  as  a  witness,  as  the  chairman 
knows. 

He  was  examined  under  oath,  and  he  said  that  he  had  said  that  he 
was  present  and  saw  Joseph  F.  Smith  marry  Apostle  Cannon  to 
Lillian  Hamlin,  but  that  he  had  lied  when  he  told  Mr.  Critchlow  and 
Mr.  AAllson,  the  cashier  of  the  bank,  that  he  had  witnessed  it. 

Xow,  this  witness  is  brought  here  for  the  purpose  of  implicating 
Mr.  Critchlow  in  a  corrupt  design  to  suborn  perjury.  I  think  Mr. 
Critchlow  may  want  to  have  us  ask  some  questions. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  would  like  to  have  the  witness  retiiined? 

]\f r.  Tayler.  I  think  he  had  better  be  retained. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  Mr.  Critchlow  in  town? 

ilr.  Tayler.  No,  sir ;  he  is  not.     He  is  in  Salt  Lake. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  witness).  You  will  be  obliged  to  remain  for 
the  present.     You  will  be  excused  just  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can  be. 

Mr.  Lynch.  Very  well. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  witness  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Call  Mr.  Dougall. 

TESTIMONT  OF  HUGH  M.  BOTJOALL. 

Hugh  M.  Doi:gall,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows : 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Sixty-eight,  nearly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.'  \A^ere  do  you  live? 
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Mr.  l^ox'GALL.  Springville,  Utah. 

Mr.  WoRTHixcTON.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Nearly  fifty  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'rox.  tlow  far  is  that  from  Salt^Lake? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Fifty  miles. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON."  How  far  is  it  from  Provo? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Six  miles. 

Mr.  WoRTiriNGTON.  What  is  your  business  at  present? 

Mr.  Doi'GALL.  Now  farming  and  cattle  growmg,  and  I  am  post- 
master of  the  little  town  I  live  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Not  now. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  I  infer  from  that  that  you  were  a  Mormon  at 
one  time? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  sav  you  were  a  Mormon  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  When?  n 

Mr.  DouGALL.  The  connection  ceased,  I  think,  in  1874 — in  1878  or 
1874  or  1875, 1  am  not  certain  in  regard  to  the  year. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  How  did  your  connection  with  the  church 
cease?     Did  you  retire  or  were  you 

Mr.  Dou(}ALL.  1  was  fired.  . 

Mr.  WoRTiTiXGTON.  You  were  put  out? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Siucc  then  have  you  l)een  connected  with  any 
religious  organization  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Personally,  no. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  In  auv  wav  ? 

Mr.  DouGALii.  My  family  are  connected  now  with  the  Episcopal 
Church. 

Mr.  WoKTiiiNGTOx.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  go  about  in  Utah 
during  your  time  there? 

Mr.  l)ouGALL.  In  central  Utah,  two  (bounties.  I  am  pretty  well 
acquainted  with  Utah  County  and  Sanpete  County. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiXGTOx.  You  are  pretty  well  acquainted  in  those 
counties? 

Mr.  Doi  (JALL.  Very  well  in  Utah  and  fairly  well  in  Sanpete. 

Mr.  AVoKTHiNGTOX.  With  Mormons  and  non-Mormons? 

!Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoKTHixGTOx.  Have  you  mingled  in  politics  at  all? 

Mr.  Doi  (JALL.  Yes,  sir:  in  my  own  county. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiXGTON.  As  a  Republican  or  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  A  Kepublican. 

Mr.  W<)RTniN<;T()x.  ()r  something  else? 

Mr.  Doi  (iALL.  A  Republican  part  of  the  time — since  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  formed  there  after  statehood.  Prior  to  that  with  the 
Lilx^ral  party. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTox.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  political  movements 
and  affairs  in  those*  two  counties? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  Yes,  sir;  fairly  well. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  And,  the  feeling  ainong  the  Mormons  and  the 
non-Mormons  there  in  regard  to  the  question  of  polygamy  which  has 
been  agitated  so  long? 
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Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the 
feeling. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  population  of  Springville? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Thirty-five  hundrea.  There  is  a  little  town  that 
was  cut  off  rf  few  years  ago — made  a  precinct.  There  are  about  4,000 
in  SprinffA'^ille  and  Mapleton.     It  is  substantially  one  town. 

Mr.  ^^RTHiNOTON.  Do  you  know  personally  or  by  reputation  the 
polygamists  who  are  living  there? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  I  know  by  common  repute  those  who  are  supposed 
to  live  in  polygamy. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  your  town  of  3,500  inhabitants,  how  many 
men  are  living  in  polygamy,  or  are  said  to  be? 

Mr.  DouGAi^L.  I  can  think  of  five. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Only  five? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  How  does  that  number  compare  with  what  the 
situation  was  in  that  regard  in  1890,  at  the  time  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  I  think  there  must  have  been  two-thirds  more  at  that 
time.  They  have  died.  The  old  people  have  died  off,  and  the  con- 
nection has  ceased  in  that  way  generally. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  it  is  decreasing? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  you  heard  by  reputation  or  otherwise, 
anywhere  in  that  region  where  you  are  acquainted  of  any  new  polyg- 
amous marriages  since  1890? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  \VTiat  was  your  business  when  you  separated 
from  the  church,  or  were  separated  from  it? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  At  that  time  I  had  a  flour  and  grist  mill  in  Sanpete 
and  a  couple  of  sawmills. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  about  how  long  after  you  were  expelled 
from  the  church  did  you  carry  on  that  business  ? 

Mr.  DouGATx.   I  did  right  along. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  For  about  ten  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ten  years? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  those  Mormon  counties,  or  counties  where 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Mormons? 

Mr.  DouGATX.  Yes,  sir.  In  Utah  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants are  Mormons,  and  in  Sanpete  more  so,  particularly  at  that  time, 
almost  all  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  your  customers  were  largely,  or  almost 
altogether,  among  the  Mormons  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.    1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  effect  did  the  fact  that  you  had  been 
expelled  from  the  church  have  on  your  business;  were  you  ostracized? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No,  sir ;  it  did  not  hurt  me  one  particle. 

Senator  Dubois.  When  was  he  expelled  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  was  exj^elled  in  1874  or  1875. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  say  you  are  in  touch  Avith  politics  there. 
What  has  been  your  observation  as  to  whether  the  church  interferes  in 
political  matters? 
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Mr.  DoLGALL.  Since  the  manifesto — since  the  agreement  that  the 
church  made  to  keep  out  of  politics,  I  have  seen  littk  or  none. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  That  was  in  1890? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  1890, 1  believe.  But  I  could  not  say  abput  that,  be- 
cause I  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party  until  six  or  eigfit  months  before 
their  final  disbandment. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  belonged  to  the  anti-Mormon  party  before 
the  people  divided  on  the  ordinary  party  lines? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  me  ask  you,  particularly  during  the  last 
few  years,  since  Joseph  F.  Smith  became  president  of  the  organiza- 
tion, whether  you  have  observed  any  indication  at  all  that  the  church, 
as  a  church,  has  interfered  in  politics? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  The  reputation  in  our  end  of  the  country  is  that 
Joseph  F.  Smith  keeps  strictlv  out  of  politics. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  Accordiug  to  what  you  have  learned  by  com- 
mon repute,  is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  do  you  find  the  Mormons  as  voters,  so 
far  as  regards  standing  by  their  party? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  They  usually  stand  pat. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  cau  usually  count  upon  a  Mormon  Repub- 
lican to  vote  the  Republican  ticket  ? 

Mr.  DoroAij..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  a  Mormon  Democrat  to  vote  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVheii  you  were  a  Mormon  did  you  go  through 
the  ceremony  which  is  called  "  taking  the  endowments?  " 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  when  did  vou  do  that? 

Mr.  Doi  GALL.  In  1802. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  How  old  Avere  you  then? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  About  25  years  old. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Tweiity-five? 

Mr.  DoFGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  were  married  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  T  went  there  to  be  married. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcjTON.  Did  you  take  your  endowmentvS  at  any  other 
time  than  on  this  (X^casion  when  you  were  25  years  old  ? 

Mr.  DorciALL.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  WoRriiiNGTON.  Where  did  you  take  them? 

Mr.  Doi  (iALL.  In  the  old  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ill  the  Endowment  House  in  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Doi  GALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ilave  you  a  recollection  of  what  transpired 
when  you  took  your  endowments? 

Mr.  DoroALL.  I  have  a  general  recollection.     I  could  not  give 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  the  answer. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  could  not  give,  even  if  I  tried,  the  whole  detail. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  I  waut  to  ask  you  whether  on  that  occasion 
this  or  anything  like  it  ha])pene(l.  First  let  me  ask  you,  did  other's 
go  throuirh  with  vou? 
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Mr.  DouGALL.  Oh,  yes;  there  were  150  went  through  that  same 
dav,  I  should  judge. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Want  to  ask  you  whether  you,  or  anv  of  those 
who  went  through  with  you,  to  your  knowledge,  were  called  upon 
to  agree  to  what  I  now  read,  or  to  it  in  substance: 

•*  That  you,  and  each  of  you,  do  promise  and  vow  that  you  will 
never  cease  to  importune  High  Heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  upon  this  nation." 

Mr.  DouGAi.L.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Did  anything  like  that  occur? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Well,  as  I  rememter,  there  is  something  that  might 
possibly  have  resembled  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  the  witness. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  There  was  something,  as  I  remember,  that  might 
have  led  one  to  believe  that  such  a  thmg  was  being  done.  As  T  re- 
member it,  they  importuned  Heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  and  the  martyrs  on  this  generation,  I  think. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)x.  *' On  this  generation?" 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  think  so;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  "^I 
would  not  vouch  for  that  being  correct;  nothing  in  regard  to  this 
nation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  generation  ? 

ilr.  DouGALi..  As  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  anything  draw  your  attention  particu- 
larly to  that  part  of  the  ceremony? 

iir.  Doug  ALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTox.  AMiat  was  it? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Previous  to  going  there  I  had  read  a  book  that  pur- 
ported to  give  an  expose  of  the  Mormon  endowment  ceremony,  and 
among  them  was  an  obligation  that  you  took,  some  obligation  of 
disloyalty  or  enmity  to  this  Government.  I  was  looking  out  par- 
ticularly for  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  You  were  looking  for  it  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Did  it  come? 

Mr.  DorGALL.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTuiNGTON.  Was  there  anything  of  that  nature  in  the 
ceremony? 

ilr.  DouoALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  Do  you  remember  w^hether  there  was  anything 
about  Joseph  Smith  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  There  was  not  a  thing  I  remember.  I  do  not  re- 
member his  name  being  mentioned  at  all. 

Mr.  AYoRTHiNGTOx.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  care  to  answer  it, 
but  I  will  ask  you  if  you  belong  to  any  organizations  which  are  com- 
monly called  secret  organizations? 

Mr.  DoiTGALL.  I  am  a  Forester  now  and  haA'c  been  associated  with 
the  United  Workmen,  and  at  one  time  to  another  secret  association 
we  had  in  Utah.     We  called  it  the  Liberal  League. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Was  that  anti-Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Anti -Mormon  thoroughly. 
.   Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  was  secret? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it  not  the  Loyal  League  instead  of  the 
Liberal  League? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir ;  tlie  Loyal  League ;  that  was  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  jou  been  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  ? 
I  did  not  ask  you  that  question  heretofore. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  served  one  term  in  the  legislature. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Wlien  was  that? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  1894. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Since  you  were  expelled  from  the  church  have 
you  been  a  candidate  for  office?  ^ 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No:  except  that  once — that  time  I  ran  for  the  legis- 
lature, in  1894. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  From  what  county? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Utah  county. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Who  was  your  opponent? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Mr.  Rotertson,  a  DemcKTat.  I  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Was  he  a  Mormon  or  a  non-lSIorinon  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  A  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  you,  a  man  who  had  been  expelled  from 
the  Mormon  Church,  in  that  county,  which  is  composed  largely  of 
Mormons,  beat  a  Mormon  for  the  legislature? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  IIow  did  you  run  with  the  rest  of  the  candi- 
dates on  your  ticket  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Doi  GALL.  Only  he  and  I  were  in  the  race  in  that  particular 
district. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Biit  wcre  there  not  other  candidates  for  other 
offices  (m  your  ticket  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  think  that  was  a  special  election.  I  do  not 
rememl^er.  [After  a  pausej  \o;  it  was  not.  No;  I  did  not  run 
quite  up  to  the  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTFiiNGTON.  How  far  did  you  run  behind? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Fifteen  or  20  or  30  votes. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  Fifteen  or  20  or  30  votes? 

Mr.  DoiroALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGix)N.  Can  you  give  the  committee  any  explanation 
why  it  is,  although  it  appears  to  be  admitted  that  in  your  locality 
there  are  some  people  who  are  living  in  polygamous  relations,  or  are 
reputed  to  be  li\nng  in  that  way,  nothing  is  clone  about  it? 

Mr.  DorGALL.  A\  ell,  the  most  people  there  are  perfectly  willing  to 
let  the  oIcUt  cases  go  and  let  them  die  out ;  natunuly  die  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Would  you  say  that  is  the  general  feeling  in 
the  part  of  the  Stat(»  where  vou  are  acquainted  ? 

Mr.  DoiGALL.  The  general  feeling  in  the  part  of  the  State  where 
I  live,  particularly  in  my  vicinity. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGiT)N.  How  long  has  that  sentiment  existed? 

Mr.  DoicJALL.  Shortly  after  the  amnesty  proclamation  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNG'n>N.  It  has  continued  down  to  this  time? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Thcii  when  Reed  Smoot  became  an  apostle, 
which  was  in  April.  1900,  that  was  an  established  status  of  affairs  in 
your  State? 
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Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthin(;ton.  By  the  general  consent  of  the  community? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  The  amnesty  proclamation  of  President  Harrison  was 
based  upon  the  promise  of  the  people  that  they  would  no  longer  live 
in  plural  relations,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And  ever  since  that  proclamation  was  issued,  based 
upon  obedience  to  the  law  by  the  polygamous  husbands,  you  have  been 
perfectly  satisfied  that  they  should  go  on  and  violate  the  law? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  violate  the  proclamation? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.     You  know  Mr.  Ilarmer? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  He  is  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Yes,  sir;  so  I  understand. 

Mi\  Tayler.  How  many  wives  has  he? 

Mr.  DoroALL.  Two,  by  common  repute.     I  do  not  know  that  he  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  he  any  other  companion  by  common  repute  other 
than  his  two  wives? 

Mr.  Dot  GALL.  Yes,  sir:  so  I  understand.  I  did  not  know  that, 
though,  until  after  it  was  published. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  live  in  the  same  place  he  does? 

Mr.  DoL'GALL.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  has  he  lived  there? 

Mr.  DoiiGALL.  He  has  lived  there  all  his  life.     He  was  born  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  lived  there  how  long? 

Mr.  Dgugall.  Fifty  years  nearly. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  He  is  not  an  old  man,  is  he? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Harmer? 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Yes. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Xo ;  he  is  a  man  I  should  think  about  40  or  45. 

Mr.  Taixer.  It  is  popularly  known  that  he  is  living  with  two  wives 
and  another  woman  right  in  your  town? 

Mr.  DoucjALL.  Living  with  two  wives,  and  I  presume  he  is  living 
with  the  other  woman.  He  has  that  common  repute.  Incidentally 
I  do  not  know  the  woman  you  have  reference  to.  I  know  the  family. 
I  know  her  sisters. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whosfe  sisters  ? 

Mr.  Doi  GALL.  This  woman's  sisters  that  Harmer  is  accused  of  liv- 
ing with. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^VTiat  is  their  name? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  they  nice  people? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  They  appear  to  be.  They  live  on  their  farm  down 
a  mile  and  a  half  below  town.  I  am  postmaster,  and  the  reason  why 
I  know  the  girls,  her  sisters — three  or  four  of  them.  They  say  there 
is  a  large  family  of  girls,  and  this  woman's  mail,  if  she  gets  any, 
comes  in  the  name  of  Anderson.  But  I  do  nX)t  know  her  distmct  from 
her  sisters — from  two  or  three  of  her  sisters. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  She  is  not  reputed  to  be  a  woman  wanting  in  chastity, 
is  she? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Harmer  was  prosecuted  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir;  and  plead  guilty  to  adultery,  and  served 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  since  that  time  has  he  continued  to  live  with  this 
woman  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  So  reputed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  how  long  he  remained  in  the  peniten- 
tiary ? 

Mr.  Dougaij..  Something  less  than  a  year.  The  sentence  was  for 
a  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  pardoned  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  My  impression  is  that  he  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  petition  for  his  pardon,  with  others? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  remember;  but  if  that  petition 
was  presented  to  me  I  undoubtedly  signed  it. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  undoubtedly  signed  it? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  Who  was  governor  of 
the  State  at  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Dox'GALL.  Governor  Wells. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Go  on,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  there  are  now  only  about  five  polygamists 
living  in  Springville? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  T  can  not  think  of  more. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  have  they — how  many  will  they 
average — two,  or  three,  or  four? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  I  think,  outside  of  Harmer,  with  his  womah,  as  you 
say,  the  ones  I  have  heard  of  have  two  each. 

Mr.  Ta^-ler.  You  say  that  as  you  remember  this  obligation,  it  was 
that  tlie  blood  of  the  prophets  should  bo  avenged  on  this  generation. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Well,  to  ask  God  to  aA^enge  the  blood 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  hear  you  at  all. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  To  ask  God  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  and 
martyrs  on  this  generation.  That  is  the  way  I  remember  it.  Tt  may 
not  be  correcl. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  understand  was  meant  by  the 
"  prophets?  '' 

Mr.  Dou(JALL.  T  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  the  oath  no  meaning  to  you? 

Mr.  Doi  GALL.  No:  it  had  no  meaning  in  that  connection.  T  was 
looking  for  something  els<\ 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  know  whether  it  meant  Joseph  Smith 
or  not? 

Mr.  DorciALL.  No.     I  do  not  know  who  it  meant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  are  the  martyrs  in  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Dot  fiALL.  In  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  DoiTGALL.  1  suppose  Joseph  Smith  and  Hvrum  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  who  are  the  prophets  in  the  "Mormon  Church  ? 
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Mr.  DoiGAix.  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith,  who  have  been 
martyred,  I  presume.     I  do  not  know  anything  more. 
Mr.  Ta YLER.  WTiat  did  you  understand  "  this  generation  "  to  mean  ? 
Mr.  DouGALL.  I  do  not  know  that  I  understood  it  to  mean  much. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Much? 

Mr.  Dougall.  No.  T  was  there  tliat  day  to  be  married.  That 
was  my  principal  business. 

ilr.  Tavler.  And  you  wore  more  interested  in  that  than  in  the 
other? 

Mr.  Dca  GALL.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  were  watching  out  very 
carefully  for  this  obligation. 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  was;  for  the  obligation  of  disloyalty  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly, 
ilr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  you  did  not  inquire  of  anybody  what  was 
meant  by  the  expression  '*  this  generation?  ■' 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  have  inquired  since — since  this  discussion  came 
up — and  I  am  told  that  it  was  in  the  lecture  that  this  was  inculcated, 
and  that  it  was  from  some  chapter  in  Revelation — copied  from  that. 
1  do  not  remember.     I  have  told  what  I  remember. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhen  you  prayed  God  to  avenge  on  this  generation, 
you  did  not  interpret  it  to  mean  that  it  Avas  to  avenge  on  the  Mor- 
inon  Church,  did  you,  or  on  the  Mormon  people? 
Mr.  Dougall.  No,  sir;  certainlv  not. 
Mr.  Tayi^r.  Or  upon  the  inhabitants  of  China? 
Mr.  Dougall.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  stop  to  think  about  it  at  all  ? 
Mr.  DouiiALL.  Very  little,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVas  this  a  plural  marriage  that  you  were  entering 
into? 
Mr.  Dougall.  Xo,  sir. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  ever  a  polygamist? 
Mr.  Dougall.  Xo,  sir. 
Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  were  several  who  took  this  at  the 
same  time? 
Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir.     The  rooms  were  crowded — filled  full. 
The  Chairman.  How  long  did  it  take  to  perform  the  ceremony? 
Mr.  Dougall.  It  took  from  probably  early  in  the  morning  till 
about  4  o'clock — from,  say,  8  or  9  o'cfock  in  the  morning  until  4 
O'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Chairman.  A  very  lengthy  ceremony? 
Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chahiman.  Can  you  tell  the  committee  what  it  was? 
Mr.  Dougall.  No,  sir. 
The  Chairman.  Why  not? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Conscientious  scruples.     I  have  promised  secrecy. 
I  have  kept  it  for  forty  years  or  more,  and  feel  under  moral  obliga- 
tion to  keep  it. 
The  Chairman.  Were  you  sworn  to  secrecy? 
Mr.  Dougall.  I  think  so.    As  I  remember  it,  I  was.    I  think  so. 
The  Chairman.  You  were  obligated  to  secrecy? 
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Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Never  to  reveal  what  occurred  in  the  Endowment 
House  while  you  were  there  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  penalty  attached  if  vou  did  re- 
veal it?  .    I'         . 

Mr.  DouGAi.L.  I  think  there  was. 

The  Chairman.  WTiatwash? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  do  not  care  about  saying  what  it  was.  Mr.  Burrows. 

The  Chairman.  You  decline  to  state  what  the  penalty  was? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  severe  penalty? 

Mr.  Dougall.  As  my  memory  goes,  I  tliink  it  was. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  penalty  of  death? 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  do  not  think  that  I  care  about  answering  any  more 
questions  on  that  point,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  All  who  were  present  that  day,  going  through  that 
ceremony,  were  obligated  to  secrecy  the  same  as  you  were  ? 

Mr.  Doi'GALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  your  recollection  as  to  a  portion 
of  the  ceremony,  and  you  decline  to  state  the  whole  of  the  ceremony? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  You  were  married  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Doi'GALL.  I  was  married  that  day. 

The  Chairman.  Do  perstms  marrying  in  the  Endowment  House 
take  this  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Are  they  all  obliged  to  take  it? 

Mr.  D()U(;all.  If  they  go  through  the  endowments,  I  presume  they 
are. 

The  Chairman.  If  they  are  married  in  the  Temple  or  in  the  En- 
dowment House  are  they  obliged  to  take  these  endowments? 

Mr.  Dougall.  They  are  obliged  to  take  them  before  they  can  1h» 
married  in  the  Endowment  House.  They  may  go  any  i)lace  and  be 
married  after  they  have  taken  the  endowments. 

The  C'hairman.  But  in  order  to  be  married  in  the  Endowment 
House  they  nuist  first  take  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  before  being  married  in  the  Temple? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Were  you  and  your  wife  dressed  in  your  ordinary 
wearing  apparel  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Well.  Senator,  I  think  that  is  coming  down  to  that 
part  as  to  which  I  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  feel  that  under  your  oath  of  si^crecy  you  can 
not  di«clos(»  it  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  would  not  want  to  state  whether  you  wore 
garments  with  certain  symbols  on  them,  indicating  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  on  you  in  tlie  event  of  disclosure? 

Mr.  IX)ugall.  No.  sir;  I  would  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  that  ceremony  is  continued 
up  to  the  present  time? 
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Mr.  DoroALL.  I  do  not.  I  presume  it  is,  but  I  do  not  know.  It  is 
forty  ye^rs  since  I  was  there,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Is  this  a  public  ceremony? 

Mr.  Dol'GALL.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  No  one  is  i)ermitted  to  be  present  except  those  who 
take  the  obligations? 

Mr.  Dou(5ALL.  And  the  officers. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  officers? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  officiated  at  the  time  you  took  the  endow- 
ments ? 

Mr.  DouGALL  (after  a  pause).  I  think  it  was  Heber  C.  Kimball. 
There  were  a  great  many  more.     There  were  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Name  the  others  who  officiated. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  could  not  do  it,  even  if  I  was  willing. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  not  name  any  of  the  others? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  One  man  I  can  remember,  and  only  one.  That  was 
J.  V.  Long,  a  man  who  died  many  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  The  other  person  is  who? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

Mr.  DouGAix.  Heber  C.  Kimball. 

The  Chairman.  What  position  did  he  hold  in  the  church  at  that 
time  ? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  He  was  the  next  man  to  Brigham  Young. 

The  Chair:^ian.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  I  understand 
you  to  state  that  where  the  marriage  was  consummated  in  the  Endow- 
ment House  by  the  officials  of  the  church  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
endowments  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
jU  that  time  was  performed  outside  of  the  Endowment  House? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  \Miich,  for  plural  marriages? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir;  for  any  marriage. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Oh,  legal  marriages  could  be  [performed  anywhere, 
or  by  almost  anyone,  but  plural  marriages,  marriages  in  the  Mormon 
Church,  could  not  be  periormed  anywhere  except  in  the  Endowment 
House. 

The  Chairman.  Marriages  in  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AYhat  time  did  you  say  you  left  the  church;  the 
year  ? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  I  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1894. 

The  Chairaian.  No;  I  asked  what  time  it  was  that  you  severed 
vour  connection  with  the  church  ? 

:Mr.  DoiiGALL.  It  was  in  1874  or  1875  or  1873;  1874  or  1875. 

1  he  Chairman.  1875? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thirty  years  ago? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  this  obligation  you  took  at  that  time,  al- 
though you  have  severed  your  connection  with  the  church,  is  of  such 
a  character  that  you  can  not  reveal  what  occurred? 

ilr.  Doug  ALL.  I  never  revealed  a  thing  of  it;  kept  it  secret  from 
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the  time  I  took  it,  and  have  conscientious  scruples  about  divulging  it 
no\\  or  ever. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  In  reference  to  this  matter  of  the  persons  who 
are  referred  to  by  the  terms  "  prophets  "  and  "  martyrs/  do  you  not 
know  that  the  Mormon  people  accept  the  Old  and  New  Testament  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  Christian  Bible  as  part  of  their  funda- 
mental doctrine  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTox.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
prophets  and  martyrs  there  referred  to  may  not  be  the  prophets  and 
martyrs  referred  to  in  the  Christian  Bible? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  I  think  it  is  probable. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'roN.  There  was  no  explanation  made  at  the  time? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTox.  So  that  we  can  tell  as  well  as  they  could  what 
probably  was  meant? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  As  to  Mr.  Harmer,  he  was  exjjelled  from  the 
church  as  well  as  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  adultery? 

Mr.  I)oi  GALL.  He  was  expelled  from  his  office  in  the  church.  If 
he  has  been  expelled  from  the  church  I  do  not  know  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVhat  was  his  office? 

Mr.  Dor  GALL.   Bishop. 

Mr.  WoR  I  iiixcTON.   Bishop  of  a  ward  ? 

Mr.  I)oi:gall.  Bishop  of  one  ward  in  the  village. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGToN.  AS  to  tlic  womau  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have 
lived  besides  his  t^^  o  wives,  you  say  that  she  has  the  reputation  of  a 
chaste  woman  ? 

Mr.  DouG\LL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTON.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  inasmuch  as  it 
appears  that  she  has  had  a  child  by  him  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  As  against  being  a  common  woman  of  the  town. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTox.  I  understand.  Now,  when  did  you  first  learn 
that  he  is  said  to  have  lived  with  this  woman  after  he  got  out  of  the 
penitentiary? 

Mr.  DouGAix.  After  he  came  out  of  the  penitentiaiy  ? 

Mr.  WoRTinxGi'Ox.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  did  not  hear  a  thing  of  it  until  about  a  month 
ago — six  weeks  ago,  may  be. 

Mr.  AVoRTHixGTox.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  connnon  knowledge  and 
reputation  in  your  community? 

Mr.  Doi  (lALL.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoKTiiiXGTox.   Or  you  would  have  heanl  it? 

Mr.  Dox  GALL.  AVhen  I  heard  it  last,  it  was  told  me.  I  think,  by  the 
sherirt*  of  our  county. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTox.  AVhat  the  sheriff  told  you  was  that  he  had  tes- 
tified to  that  fact  here? 

Mr.  Dougall.  That  Ilarmer  had? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Ycs. 

Mr.  DoiTGALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTOx.   That  is  the  way  you  learned  it? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOX.   You  did  not  learn  it  by  connnon  reputation? 
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Mr.  DouoALL.  No.  But  I  suppose  I  could  have  learned  it  that 
way.  The  sheriff  happened  to  tell  me.  It  was  the  sheriff  who  told 
me. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  uudci'stand  you  to  say  the  sheriff  told  yon, 
and  what  he  told  vou  was  that  Harmer  had  testified  to  that  here  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTOX.   You  never  heard  of  it  l)efore? 

Mr.  DoiGAi.L.  I  did  not  happen  to  read  Harmer's  testimony  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  You  had  never  heard  that  he  had  gone  to  liv- 
ing with  this  woman  or  having  the  same  sort  of  relations  with  her 
after  he  got  out  of  the  penitentiary  until  you  learned  it  through  the 
testimony  he  gave  here? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTON.  You  said  you  had  an  impression  he  had  been 
pardoned.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  where  you  got  that  impression? 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  a  petition  for  a  pardon  was  filed,  and  he  was  not 
pardoned  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  He  was  not  pardoned  ? 

Mr.  WoRTTiiN'GTox.  Is  not  that  the  fact? 

Mr.  DorGALL.   I  do  not  know.     I  am  vague  on  that  point. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTON.  You  spoke  of  his  being  pardoned,  and  the  gov- 
ernor l>eing  a  Mormon.  Do  you  not  k;now  that  in  Utah  the  pardoning 
power  is  vested  in  a  board  composed  of  the  governor,  the  three  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  the  attorney-general? 

Mr.  DouGAiJ..   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  all 
non-Mormons? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  the  attorney-general  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir;  Breedon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  about  the  obligation  of  secrecy  that  has 
been  spoken  of  and  questions  addressed  to  you  about  it;  "was  it  an 
oath  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Sir? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  the  obligation  of  secrecy  which  you  took 
when  you  went  through  the  endowment  ceremony  in  the  nature  of  an 
oath?  It  has  been  referred  to  as  an  oath  in  questions  which  have 
been  propounded  to  you. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  do  not  remember.  I  know  there  was  an  obligation 
of  secrecy,  but  whether  directly  an*  oath  or  not,  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Do  any  of  the  other  secret  societies  which  you 
have  testified  you  are  connected  with  have  an  obligation  of  secrecy? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Would  you  be  willing  to  reveal  here  what  tran- 
spires in  those  ceremonies? 

Mr.  DouGAu^.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  the  obligation  which  you  took  when  you 
took  your  endowments  any  different,  in  your  mind,  in  its  nature  or 
binding  effect  upon  you,  than  when  you  went  through  the  ceremony 
with  respect  to  the  other  secret  societies? 

Mr.  DouoALL.  It  would  not  have  any  more  effect  upon  me,  but  the 
ceremony  was  different. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.   Of  couTse.    But  I  mean  is  the  conscientious 
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obligation  of  secrecy  which  you  say  you  feel  any  different  in  relation 
to  what  transpired  in  the  Mormon  Church  ceremony  from  what  tran- 
spired in  a  secret  society  ? 

Mr,  DouGALL.  Not  a  bit,  so  far  as  the. secrecy  is  concerned. 

Mr,  WoRTHiNGTON.  Would  you  mind  answering  whether  in  the 
other  secret  societies  there  is  any  penalty  imposed  lor  a  violation  of 
the  obligation  of  secrecy  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  do  not  remember  any? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   You  do  not  remember  any  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  No. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNG'roN.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  remember  that  there  is  a  penalty  for 
this  obligation  ? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  In  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

The  Chatr^ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  questions,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Call  Mr.  Noon. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALONZO  ARTHUR  NOON. 

Au)>,z<)  Arthur  Noon,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testifie<l  as  follows: 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  What  is  vour  age? 

Jlr.  Noox.  I  will  be  68  the  28th  of  June  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Worth iNGTox.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  XooN.  In  Provo. 
.    Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Utah? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  havc  you  lived  in  that  town? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have  lived  in  that  town  about  thirty-five  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  You  an*  a  townsman  of  Senator  Smoot,  and 
have  l)een  for  a  long  time  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcjToN.  ITave  you  known  him  since  you  have  been 
there  ? 

Mr.  N(K>N.  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  boy. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  know  him  well? 

ilr.  N(H)N.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  a  Mormon? 

ISIr.  Noox.  I  am  not  now  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNi/i'ON.  \^^len  were  you  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  was  a  Mormon  up  to  about  1870. 

The  Chairman.  1870? 

Mr.  Noox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiix(rroN.  Was  your  separation  from  the  church  volun- 
tary or  involuntary? 

ilr.  Noon.  Dccidedlv  voluntary. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  M"as  there  a  formal  leave-taking  of  the  church, 
S)r  did  vou  simply  drift  away? 

Mr.  ^^oi^N.  I  just  left  the  church. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  give  notice  to  your  bishop  ? 
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Mr.  XooN.  In  talking  oA^er  the  matter  I  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  told  him  j^ou  had  left?  . 

Mr.  Noon.  I  disbelieved  in  modern  revelations.  I  began  to  dis- 
believe it,  and  finally  it  impressed  me  so  thoroughly  that  I  entirely 
disbelieved  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  tell  him  to  consider  you  no  longer  a 
meml:)er  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  XooN.  He  did  so. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNG'roN.  Since  that  time  have  you  been  affiliated  with 
anv  religious  organization  ? 

Mr.  Isoox.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What? 

Mr.  XooN.  I  have  not  been  a  member  of  any  organization,  but  my 
family — of  course,  I  have  cjuite  a  large  family — ^have  been  associated 
with  the  Christian  church  in  Provo — first  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
finally  they  took  their  choice,  the  Congregational. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  view  of  your  remarks  that  you  have  a  large 
family,  I  nmst  ask  jrou  whether  you  have  more  than  one  wife? 

Mr.  Xoox.  No,  sir;  one  wife  is  all  I  wanted,  and  I  had  family 
enough  by  the  one. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  taken  part  in  political  affairs  in  your 
county  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  In  what  Way  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.  Oh,  in  a  general  way,  as  a  citizen. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Havc  you  attended  political  conventions? 

Mr.  Xoox.  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  As  a  Democrat  or  a  Republican? 

Mr.  Xoox.  As  a  Republican. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Say,  since  1800 — I  do  not  care  to  go  back  into 
ancient  history — what  conventions  have  you  attended  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.  I  have  attended  almost  all  the  county  conventions  and 
city  conventions. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  You  mean  the  Republican  conventions? 

Mr.  Xoox.  As  a  Republican. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  I  mean  Republican  county  and  city  conven- 
tions? 

Mr.  Xoox.  Yes,  sir ;  I  never  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Have  you  attended  them  as  a  member  or  in 
some  other  capacity  ? 

Mr.  X'^oox.  I  have  attended  sometimes  as  one  of  the  members,  one 
of  the  delegates,  etc.  I  can  not  remember  each  one,  because  we  have 
had  a  good  many  since  then. 

Mr.  WoRTiifxGTOx.  Have  you  kept  in  touch  at  all  with  State 
politics  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Havc  you  kept  yourself  informed  about  what 
was  going  on  in  the  State  in  reference  to  political  matters? 

Mr.  Xoox.  Oh,  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  Have  you  gone  out  through  the  State  at  all? 

Mr.  Xoox.  Xo,  sir;  not  as  a  lecturer. 

Mr.  WoRTHixoTOX.  Do  you  hold  any  office? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  office? 
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Mr.  Noox.  I  hold  office  as  justice  of  the  peace  of  Provo  City  and 
also  the  precinct  justice  of  the  same  precinct.     I  hold  the  two  offices. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  How  long  have  you  been  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  that  town  ? 

Mr.  Noox.  Since  1890,  with  the  exception  of  two  years.  That  is 
the  time  of  the  Bryan  wave,  when  I  was  let  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix>x.  In  1890,  when  everybody  was  swept  out? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir ;  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  For  how  long  a  term  are  you  elected  ?  I  want 
to  find  out  how  often  you  have  had  to  go  before  those  people  for  their 
suffrages. 

Mr.  Noon.  Every  two  years. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Siuce  1890  you  have  been  a  candidate  every 
two  years? 

Mr.  Noon.  With  the  exception  of  two  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  werc  a  candidate  then  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  But  got  left? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  candidate  each  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  a  Mormon  community  ( 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  It  has  been  said  that  about  70  per  cent  are 
Mormons.     Do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  Noon.  Y"es,  sir;   I  presume  tha^  is  right. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  as  a  man  who  had  left  the  Moraion 
Church  you  have  had  to  run  in  that  Mormon  conmiunity? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  hardly  understand  you. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  as  a  man  who  had  left  the  Mormon 
Church  you  have  had  to  run  in  tha't  Mormon  community  ?  " 

Mr.  Noon.  As  a  public  officer. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  mcau  in  the  way  of  getting  votes.  Y"ou  have 
been  elected  every  time,  you  have  said,  except  in  1896? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  When  all  the  Republicans  went  down?  At 
other  times  how  have  you  run  with  your  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have  always  run  over  the  ticket.  Democratic  or 
Republican,  I  have  never  been  under  my  ticket.  Everybody  seemed 
to  vote  for  me. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  your  observation,  in  the  range  with 
which  you  are  familiar,  as  to 'whether  the  Mormon  voters  adhere 

Eretty  closely  to  their  political  parties  or  are  instructed  and  governed 
y  the  church  as  to  the  way  they  shall  vote? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  instructed  at  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  leads  you  to 
that  conclusion? 

Mr.  Noon.  Because  they  are  naturally  free  in  their  way  of  life 
and  independent. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Souic  of  them  are  Republicans  and  some  Dem- 
ocrats? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir ;  they  are  all  kinds. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  And  those,  you  say.  who  are  Democrats  gener- 
tfJJy  adhere  to  their  party,  and  vice  versa? 
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Mr.  Noon.  Most  assuredly. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Have  you  seen  any  indications  at  all  in  your 
time  there  since  the  division  on  party  lines  that  the  church  has  been 
interfering  in  political  matters  at  all  ?  ^ 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  From  your  acquaintance  with  the  Mormon 
people,  what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  the  Mormon  voters  woiJd 
yield  to  dictation  from  the  superior  officers  of  the  church  as  to  how 
they  should  vote? 

Mr.  Noon.  From  my  conversations  with  the  people  I  think  they 
would  shun  it  with  scorn  under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  think  they  would  not  take  instructions 
from  anybody  as  to  how  they  should  exercise  the  privileges  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir.  I  think  their  characters  are  too  independent — 
since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  I  mean  since  the  division  on  party  lines? 

Mr.  Noon.  That  is  what  I  mean — since  the  division  on  party  lines. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  all  understand  that  before  that  is  was 
Mormon  and  anti-Mormon. 

Mr.  Noon.  They  are  very  free  and  outspoken  and  say  what  they 
think,  and  they  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  HavB  you  any  knowledge,  by  reputation  or 
otherwise,  that  there  are  Mormons  living  in  your  vicinity  who  have 
plural  wives  and  live  with  them? 

Mr.  Noon.  Well,  by  report  only. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Bv  report  only  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  there  are  one  or  two  who  I  presume 
live  with  their  wives,  their  plural  wives. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  population  of  Provo? 

Mr.  Noon.  They  are  old  people,  though. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  population  of  Provo  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  the  last  census  was  7,000. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  Seven  thousand? 

Mr.  Noox.  I  think  so;  7,000;  but  I  think  it  will  go  over  that  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGix)N.  By  reputation,  how  many  men  have  plural 
wives  in  that  community  ? 

Mr.  Noox.  There  might  be  five  or  six,  for  what  I  know.  I  know 
of  no  others. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTOx.  What  is  the  reputation  as  to  whether  they  live 
with  their  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Noox.  Some  of  them  are  dead  that  I  am  now  speaking  of. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  Some  of  the  wives? 

Mr.  Noox.  Some  of  the  men ;  maybe  some  of  the  ladies  are  dead 
for  all  I  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  I  am  asking  about  the  present  time,  as  to  how 
many  living  polygamists  there  are. 

Mr.  Noon.  Only  about  three. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Only  three  ? 

Mr.  Noox.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  So  far  as  your  information  goes,  do  they  live 
with  their  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  presume  they  do ;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  are  old  people,  you  say? 
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Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  old  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  They  are  older  than  I  am.  There  is  one  younger  man^ 
if  I  remember  aright.     But  there  are  one  or  two  who  are  older  than  I. 

Mr.  WoRTHixoroN.  How  does  the  situation  in  that  regard  at  Provo 
compare  with  what  it  was  in  1890,  as  to  the  number  of  polygamists? 

]Mur.  Noon.  Very  much  less. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  How  many  less? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  can  hardly  remember  all  of  them,  but  two  or  three  I 
know  are  dead;  never  a  great  many. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGT^oN.  Nevcr? 

Mr.  Noon.  Not  that  I  can  remember,  and  I  knew  them  pretty  well. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  by  rei)utation 
or  otherwise,  that  there  have  been  any  new  polygamous  marriages  in 
that  vicinity  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir.     I  have  never  heard  of  any. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  would  say  it  is  dying  out? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  certainlv  do  not  believe  there  is  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  t\Tiat  is  the  feeling  among  the  IMformon  people 
as  to  the  matter  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Noon.  The  young  people  that  I  talked  with,  and  my  family, 
and  we  talk  occasionally,  and  most  of  my  family — our  daughters,  and 
they  are  around  amongst  the  young  women  more  or  less — from  my 
knowledge  and  information  and  impressions,  gained  from  remarks 
casually  now  and  again,  they  do  not  indorse  anything  of  the  kind. 
They  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  They  consider  it  an  incubus.  They 
are  glad  it  has  gone. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  go  back  to  political  matters  for  a  moment, 
when  you  have  run  there  as  a  candidate  for  justice  of  the  peace,  have 
you  run  against  Mormons? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have,  certainly,  against  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  Ilas  there  always  been  a  Mormon  against  you? 

Mr.  Noon.  At  the  last  precinct  election  tliere  was  a  young  man. 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  a  Mormon  or  not.  But  at  every  other 
time  always  against  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And,  except  in  1896,  at  every  other  election  you 
have  defeated  the  Mormon  candidate? 

Mr.  Noox.  Yes,  sir ;  each  one. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Now,  on  the  matter  of  polygamy,  in  view  of 
the  feeling  among:  the  Mormons  there,  what  would  you  say  would  be 
the  effect  if  President  Smith  were  to  undertake  to  promulgate  a  new 
revelation  reestablishing  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  They  woulcl  not  accept  it. 

The  Chairman.  WTiat  is  that? 

Mr  Noox.  They  w^ould  not  accept  it  in  any  condition.  I  do  not 
believed  they  would,  from  the  remarks  made  to  me  and  from  my 
association  with  the  people,  and  their  feelings  and  expressions. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  about  Mr.  Smoot.  It  has  been  said  here 
that  he  was  a  man  who  was  never  thought  of  for  high  office  in  Utah 
until  he  became  an  apostle,  which  was  in  April,  1900.  Can  you  give 
us  any  information  aWit  that? 

*    Mr.  Noon.  I  think  he  was  a  public  man,  and  was  thought  of  for 
office  as  soon  as  he  was  quite  a  young  man. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  PrioT  to  1900,  when  he  became  an  apostle? 
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Mr.  Noon.  I  think  so ;  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  How  soon  after  the  division  on  party  lines? 

Mr.  Noon.  He  was  right  in  with  us. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  From  that  time  on? 

Mr.  Noon.    From  that  time  on  until  now. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Were  you  surprised  when  you  heard  that  he 
was  talked  of  for  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Oh,  I  do  not  know  why  I  should  be,  especially. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  It  has  been  spoken  of  here  as  a  matter  of  great 
surprise  that  he  should  be  spoken  or  for  that  office? 

Mr.  Noon.  He  was  a  bright,  intelligent  young  man,  and  I  was  glad 
that  he  was  aiming  for  an  office  that  might  suit  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Was  he  a  man  who  engaged  in  political  affairs 
there? 

Mr.  Noon.  Always  in  them,  certainly;  ever  since  he  was  a  young 
man  and  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  take  your  endowments,  as  they  are 
called,  when  you  were  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  vou  a  Mason? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  am,  sir.     I  nave  been  one  since  1863. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Siucc  1863  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir ;  I  was  made  a  Mason  in  Southern  Africa. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Havc  you  been  a  member  of  that  organization 
since? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have  been  a  charter  member  of  a  lodge  in  Provo. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  did  you  take  your  endowments? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  took  the  endowments  in  1865  or  1866 ;  maybe  1866. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  that  preliminary  to  your  marriage  or  a 
part  of  the  marriage  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  was  married. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  old  were  you  when  jou  took  the  endow- 
ments ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  must  have  been  about  28 — ^between  that  and  30. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  WAS  it  before  you  left  the  church 
because  vou  did  not  believe  in  revelations? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  left  alx)ut  1870. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  a  recollection  of  the  endowment 
ceremonv  ? 

Mr.  KooN.  Well,  partially,  yes;  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  waut  to  ask  you  whether,  in  going  through 
that  ceremonv,  anvthing  like  this  occurred.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand I  am  not  asking  you  about  these  precise  words,  but  anything 
like  this,  or  in  substance : 

"  That  you  and  each  of  you  do  promise  and  vow  that  you  will 
never  cease  to  ijnportiine  high  heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  upon  this  nation?" 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  said. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  anything  like  that  said? 

Mr.  Noon.  No ;  not  in  those  words. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  there  anything  that  imj^orted  hostility 
to  the  coimtry? 
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Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

!Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  clear  about  that? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  that. 

Senator  Knox.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  questions  and  the  answers. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  waut  to  ask  you  whether,  in  going  through 
that  ceremony,  anything  like  this  occurred.  I  want  you  to  under- 
stand I  am  not  asking  you  about  these  precise  words,  but  anything 
like  this,  or  in  substance: 

" '  That  you  and  each  of  you  do  promise  and  vow  that  you  will 
never  cease  to  importune  high  heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the 
prophets  upon  this  nation  ? ' 

"Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir;  it  was  not  said. 

"Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  anything  like  that  said? 

"  Mr.  Noon.  No  ;  not  in  those  words. 

"  Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Was  there  anything  that  imported  hostility 
to  the  country  ? 

"  Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

"Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  the  United  States? 

"  Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ? 

"  Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

"  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  you  clear  about  that? 

"  Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  perfectly  clear  about  that." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Could  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  there  was 
anvthinff  said  in  that  obligation  about  Joseph  Smith? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  remember  the  name  Joseph  Smith  being  said. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  was  said 
about  prophets  or  martyrs? 

Mr.  Noon.  There  is  a  quotation  in  the  lecture  given  from  part  of 
the  Scriptures.     T  think  it  was  from  Revelation  somewhere. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  what  the 
substance  of  that  obligation  was,  as  you  remember  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  As  I  understood  it — it  was  in  the  course  of  the  lec- 
ture— that  it  was  simply  a  quotation  from  the  Scriptures.  The  in- 
tent of  its  meaning  I  never  took  much  interest  in. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  think  you  would  recognize  that  quo- 
tation if  you  heard  it  again? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  I  would. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Let  me  have  a  Bible.  I  read  the  ninth  and 
tenth  verses  of  the  sixth  chapter  of  Revelations : 

"  9.  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal  I  saw  under  the  altar 
the  souls  of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held. 

"10.  And  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them 
that  dwell  on  the  earth?  " 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  that  was  about  the  intent;  something  like  that. 
Forty  years  is  a  long  while  to  remember. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  should  like  to  be  clear,  or  to  have  you  clear 
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about  it,  as  to  whether  there  was  anything  indicating  hostility  to  the 
Government  in  that  obligation. 

Mr.  Noon.  The  very  reverse.  I  have  never  heard  any  people 
taught  only  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  remember  the  year  that  you  said  you 
took  the  endowment. 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  it  was  about  1866.  I  could  not  remember  ex- 
actly the  exact  year,  of  course,  keeping  no  dates. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN^TON.  You  cau  tell  us  what  your  age  was  when  you 
were  married? 

Mr.  Noon.  Between  28  and  30. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Where  was  the  ceremony  performed?  In  the 
Endowment  House  at  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  in  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  remember  who  administered  the  obli- 
gation, who  was  the  officiating  priest  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Daniel  H.  Wells. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  now  dead? 

Mr.  Noon.  AVho  is  now  dead. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  was  the  father  of  Governor  Wells? 

Mr.  Noon.  The  father  of  Governor  Wells. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Cross-examiue,  brother  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  one  of  the  first  presidency  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  one  of  the  first  presidency. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  took  no  obligation  at  all 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  ask  about. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  get  an  answer  to  this  question.  Did  you  take 
no  obligation  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Obligation? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Noon.  Various  obligations. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  not  take  an  obli^tion  in  respect  of  this 
subject? 

Mr.  Noon.  No  ;  that  was  a  lecture. 

Mr.  Tayler,  That  was  a  lecture? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  know  how  the  matter  was  combined. 
I  forget  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Dougall  testify  ? 

Mr.  XooN.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  your  memory  accord  with  his? 

Mr.  Noon.  Well,  I  suppose  it  would  in  general. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  Mr.  Dougall  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  remember  wnat  he  said;  I  only  know  for  my- 
self. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  You  can  not  remember  what  he  said  fifteen  minutes 
ago,  and  yet  you  are  undertaking  to  say  what  occurred  forty  years 
ago? 

Mr.  NfK)N.  There  is  a  difference  between  remembering  a  person 
who  has  just  spoken  on  some  subject  which  you  did  not  notice  par- 
ticularly and  that  which  would  be  more  particularly  impressea  on 
your  mind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  not  say  just  a  while  ago  that  it  did  not  have 
much  impression  on  vou  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  What?* 
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Mr.  Tayler.  This  particular  part  of  the  ceremony? 

Mr.  ?fooN.  What  part  of  it?  > 

Mr.  Tayler.  'V\Tiat  part  did  not  impress  you  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  It  all  more  or  less  impressed  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Which  the  least — this  part? 

Mr.  Noon.  As  I  stated  before,  that  was  in  a  lecture,  and  I  noticed 
it  among  the  rest. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Was  there  any  sort  of  obligation  taken  that  they  were 
to  pray  Almighty  Grod  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  pfophets  ana  mar- 
tyrs upon  this  generation  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  whether  Mr.  Dougall  said  any- 
thing like  that?     Did  he  say  anything  like  that? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  he  said  they  did  not,  if  I  remember  aright. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  you  were  called  upon  to  testify  as  to 
whether  Mr.  Dougall  had  said  anything  like  that  a  few  minutes  ago 
you  would  say,  "  No;  he  never  said  anything  of  that  sort?*' 

Mr.  Noon.  I  should  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  That  he  did  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  your  recollection  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  That  he  said  there  was  not  such  an  obligation  as  that 
taken. 

Mr.  Tayf.er.  As  that  I  have  just  read? 

Mr.  Noon.  As  that  j'ou  have  just  read. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  are  the  old  men  who  are  polygamists  in  Provo  ? 
[To  Mr.  Worthington :]  If  you  want  to  ask  a  question  you  can  do  so 
now. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Go  on,  and  I  will  ask  him  later. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AMio  are  the  old  men  in  Provo  who  are  polygamists  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  only  know  one  old  man  who  is  a  polygamist  in  Provo. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  misunderstood  you.  I  thought  you  said  they  were 
all  old  men. 

Mr.  Noon.  When  I  come  to  think,  there  is  one  man,  but  I  under- 
stand he  is  not  now  a  polygamist,  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  name? 

Mr.  Noon.  One  is  Mr.  S.  S.  Jones,  but  I  think  that  he  is  not  living 
with  any  of  his  wives ;  it  is  so  reported. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  not  living  with  any  of  his  wives? 

Mr.  Noon.  No;  I  have  heard  it  so  reported. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Do  you  mean  he  has  deserted  them? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that,  whether  he  de- 
serted them,  or  cares  for  them,  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  respectable  man  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Highly  respectable  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir ;  but  keeping  the  law.     I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  people  speak  to  him  on  the  street? 

Mr.  Noon.  Surely. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  know  him,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayli*^.  What  is  his  business? 

Mr.  Noon.  He  used  to  be  a  merchant. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 
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Mr.  Noox.  Of  course. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  hold  any  position  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Noox.  I  do  not  know.  1  am  not  a  member  of  the  church.  I 
would  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  you  know  who  the  bishops  are,  and  who  the 
president  of  the  stake  is,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  do  you  not — ^men 
who  have  public  places? 

Mr.  Noon.  Some  I  do.  I  take  very  little  interest  in  the  Mormon 
Church.    I  take  very  little  interest  in  it,  indeed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  besides  Mr.  Jones? 

Mr.  Noon.  There  is  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Mr.  David  Johns. 
He  is  an  old  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  an  old  man  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir.    All  his  family  are  married. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  else? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  remember  anyone  else  at  present. 

Mr.  TAYT.ER.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Noon.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  John  C.  Graham? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  had  forgotten  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  an  old  man  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  He  is  a  man  of  about  my  age,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  has  hel 

Mr.  Noon.  Personally,  I  do  not  know 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know 

Mr.  Noon.  I  know  one  wife  personally. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  What  is  the  repute  of  the  community? 

Mr.  Noon.  He  is  reputed  to  have  two  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Anybody  else? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes;  there  is  a  man  reputed  to  have  two  wives,  but  I  do 
not  know  his  family.  I  know  him  personallv,  simply  by  meeting  him 
occasionally.    Thai  is  young  Mr.  Bean.    I  forget  his  initials. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Young  Mr.  Bean  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes.  ido  not  remember  his  name.  I  do  not  know  it, 
indeed.    I  never  asked. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  Mr.  Hickman  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  know  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  never  heard  of  him  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have  heard  people  talk  of  him  lately. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  of  Mr.  Brimhall? " 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes ;  of  him  also. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  of  Ben  Cluff  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  have  heard  of  him,  but  I  do  not  know  much  about  him. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  any  of  these  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  took  a  plural  wife  three  or 
four  years  ago? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  heard  it  by  newspapjer  report. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  it  in  any  other  way? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  It  was  not  even  talked  about  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  As  I  said  before,  I  never  talk  about  people  in  Prove 
myself. 

*Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  what  I  supposed. 

Mr.  Noon.  I  never  talk  about  tnem. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  One  of  the  cardinal  dogmas  of  your  community  is 
"  Mind  your  own  business." 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  good  one^  an  excellent  one;  and  it  is  especially  ob- 
served in  your  community,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Noon.  Well,  I  do'not  know.  So  far  as  I  am  ooncemed,  J.  gen- 
erally mind  my  own  business,  because  I  have  all  I  can  do  to  do  it. . 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  subject  whether  men  take  new  plural  wives  is 
deeply  seated  in  your  heart  and  interest? 

Mr.  Noon.  If  they  take  new  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  not  that  a  matter  of  very  deep  personal  oon- 
cem  to  all  your  people,  or  is  it,  or  do  you  mind  your  own  business 
about  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  would  presume  that  I  would  mind  my  own  business. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  whether  a  man  took  an. extra  wife  or  two 
would  not  concern  you  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  the  law  is  the  proper  place  to  go  for  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  it  would  not  be  talked  about? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  that  it  would  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  never  talk  about 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  fact  that  Ben  CluflP,  jr.,  president  of  the 
Brigham  Young  University,  took  a  plural  wife  three  or  four  years 
ago  was  not  talked  about  at  all,  was  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  it  was  possibly  talked  about.  I  hear  people 
talk,  but  I  take  no  notice  of  it.  I  do  not  bother  my  head  with  tiie 
church. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  held  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  From  what  time  to  what  time? 

Mr.  Noon.  From  1890  to  the  present  time — I  am  now  justice  of  the 
peace — ^with  the  exertion  of  two  years'  interval. 

The  Chairman.  Would  your  court,  under  the  laws  of  Utah,  have 
jurisdiction  of  complaints  against  polygamists  for  polygamous  cohab- 
itation ? 

Mr.  Noon.  As  a  precinct  court  it  might  possibly.  I  have  never  had 
any  case  of  that  kind  in  my  court. 

The  Chairman.  No  complaint  has  ever  been  made  to  you  as  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  against  persons  living  in  polygamous  conabitation  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.   Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  such  cases  exist,  as  I  have  understood  you 
to  say  ? 

Mr.  Xoox.   Sir? 

The  Chairman.   And  yet  there  are  such  cases  in  your  community? 

Mr.  Xo<)N.   As  poly«ramy? 

The  Chairman.   Yes. 

Mr.  Xoox.  1  presume  there  are  one  or  two  of  them. 

The  Chairmax.   You  say  that  yon  took  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Xoox.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairmax.  AVere  others  with  you  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Xoox.    Yes,  sir:  quite  a  few. 

The  Chairman.   How  many? 

Mr.  Xoox.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell. 
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The  Chairman.  Were  there  ten  thousand,  five  thousand,  or  a  hun- 
dred? 

Mr.  Noon.  Oh.  I  do  not  know.  There  may  have  been  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty ;  maybe  more  or  less. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  did  the  ceremony  take? 

ilr.  Noon.  It  took,  if  I  remember  aright,  from  the  morning  about 
10  or  11  o'clock,  before  we  went  out  in  the  afternoon  some  time 
possibly. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  change  in  your  apparel  in  taking 
the  ceremony? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  think  that  when  a  man  enters  into  any  organization^ 
there  are  some  matters  associated  with  all  organizations  that  are  not 
public. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  ceremony  you  went 
through. 

Mr.  Noon.   I  should  refuse  to  answer  the  question.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Why*  •. 

Mr.  Noon.  Because!  think  it  would  be  improper  to  answer  the 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Wliy  improper  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Because  it  would  be  endeavoring  to  reach,  like  any  other 
secret  organization,  the  form  of  the  organization. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  regarded  the  organization  at  that  time 
as  a  secret  organization,  of  course? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  did. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  penalty  attached  to  the  disclosure 
of  the  eeremonv  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Tfes ;  there  was  a  j^enaltv. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Noon.  There  was  a  penalty  attached. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  That  is  like  any  other  question ;  it  would  be  the  same 
question,  and  I  would  not  desire  to  answer  it — as  to  what  the  penalty 
was. 

The  Chairman.  You  decline  to  state  what  the  penalty  was? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes ;  I  think  it  is  proper  not  to  answer  it. " 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  a  severe  penalty  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Fairly  severe.  I  presume  it  would  be  like  any  other 
organization. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  other  organizations.  I  am 
asking  you  about  this.  Was  the  penalty  a  severe  penalty  ?  Was  it 
a  penalty  of  expulsion  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  oelieve  that  is  a  question  I  would  refuse  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  do  you  say  as  to  the  penalty  being  the  tear- 
ing out  of  the  tongue  or  the  tearing  open  of  the  breasts  and  taking  out 
the  vitals?     AVhat  do  you  say  about  that? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  answer  the  same  as  the  other — that  is,  I  would  refuse 
to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  decline  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  Noox.  I  decline  to  answer. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  the  young  people  are  opposed  to  polyg- 
amy ? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  movement  in  your  community 
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among  the  young  people— the  young  Mormons,  I  mean,  in  the 
church— in  the  nature  of  a  protest  to  the  church  against  the  people 
continuing  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Noon,  ^o  "^protest  that  I  am  aware  of,  but  they  speak  plain 
enough. 

The  Chairman.  I  asked  you  if  you  know  of  any  protests  made  to 
the  church  or  to  the  officials  of  the  church  against  the  continuance  of 
polygartiy? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  know^  of  no  application  or  petition  of  that  kind. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  has  been  no  interference  in  politics 
on  the  part  of  the  church  since  1890? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  before  that? 

Mr.  Noon.  People  might  possibly  have  the  impression.  Prejudices 
gp  a  long  way  when  they  are  opposed  to  each  other.  Their  imagina- 
tions go  a  long  way. 

TJo^  Chairman.'  Answer  my  question,  whether  before  1890  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  church  took  an  active  part  in  politics? 

Mr.  Noon.  Before  the  division  in  1890  there  were  two  parties.  One 
was  the  People's  Party,  and  the  other  the  Liberal  party,  and  they 
were  antagonistic  one  to  another,  and  fought  extremely  severely  witn 
each  other.  One  was  presumed  the  church  party,  and  the  other  was 
the  non-Mormon  or  Gentile  party.    That  is  all  I  know. 

The  Chair3ian  (to  the  reporter).  Now,  will  you  read  my  question? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  The  Chairman.  Answer  my  question,  whether  before  1890  it  was 
generally  understood  that  the  church  took  an  active  part  in  politics." 

Mr.  Noon.  As  a  People's  Party,  they  certainly  dia. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AATiy  is  it,  Mr.  Noon,  if  you  know,  that  no 
efforts  are  made  to  prosecute  these  men  who  had  plural  wives  before 
the  manifesto  and  who  are  living  in  Provo? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  hardly  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON?  You  have  said  there  have  been  no  prosecutions 
against  these  few  men  who  you  say  took  plural  wives  before  the 
manifesto  and  are  supposed  to  be  living  with  them  now.  ^Miy  is  it 
nothing  is  done  to  prosecute  them  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  T  do  not  know,  unless  the  officers  of  the  law  do  not  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I)o  vou  kuow  anvthing  about  the  public  senti- 
ment in  that  community  as  to  lotting  tliose  people  alone  if  there  are 
no  new  plural  marriages  ? 

Mr.  ^ooN.  They  let  them  alone  because  they  consider  they  are  old; 
that  it  would  be  tind  of  worrisome.  They  are  about  halfway  in  the 
grave,  anyway.     They  do  not  want  to  worry  them  to  death. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGToN.  Do  you  not  know  that  a  justice  of  the  peace 
has  no  riglit  to  hear  a  criminal  prosecution  for  polygamous  conabi- 
tation  in  your  county  ?     You  have  no  right  to  hear  such  cases. 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir:   I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  You  understand  you  have  no  right? 

Mr.  Noon.  Simply  as  a  committing  magistrate;  that  is,  a  pre- 
cinct officer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  eonmiitting  magistrate,  you  say? 

Mr.  Noon.  Yes,  sir;  as  a  precinct  officer. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  I  never  heard  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  having  any 
other  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Having  any  other  jurisdiction? 

Mr.  Tayijer.  In  a  criminal  case. 

Mr.  XooN.  Neither  have  I. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Except  as  a  committing  magistrate. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  are  not  familiar  with  the  procedure  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Noon.  They  have  in  small  misdemeanors,  but  not  in  felonies. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMOKT  OF  HUGH  H.  DOUGALL— Becalled. 

Senator  Knox.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Dougall  a  question. 
Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Dougall,  take  the  stand. 

Hugh  M.  Dougall,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was  ex- 
amined, and  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  Knox.  Mr.  Dougall,  having  testified,  when  you  were  on 
the  stand,  that  the  vow  taken  by  you  in  the  Endowment  House  did 
not  include  an  invocation  of  venceance  against  this  nation,  are  you 
willing  to  say  whether  the  vow  obligated  you  to  anything  incmnpat- 
ible  with  your  giving  full  and  supreme  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  or  the  Stat«  of  Utah  or  which  obligated  you  to  anything  in- 
compatible with  your  fully  performing  your  duty  as  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  that  State? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Not  one  thing. 

Senator  Knox.  That  is  all. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ALONZO  ABTHTJR  NOON— Becalled. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Noon  answer  the  same 
question. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Alonzo  Arthur  Noon,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was 
examined,  and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Noon,  did  you  pay  attention  to  the  question 
just  asked  by  Mr.  Knox? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wliat  is  your  answer  to  it? 

Mr.  Noon.  I  heard  nothing  that  would  come  in  conflict  with  any 
duty  that  I  might  owe  this  Government. 

ilr.  Van  Ck)TT.  Can  you  answer  "  Yes "  or  "  No "  the  whole 
question  ? 

Mr.  Noon.  No,  sir ;  certainly  not. 

TESTIMONY  OF  HUGH  M.  DOUGALL— Becalled. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Doujgall  a  Question. 

Hugh  M.  Dougall,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was  ex- 
amined, and  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  In  answer  to  a  question  of  Senator  Kiiox  you 
have  said  there  was  nothing  in  this  obligation  that  would  in  any 
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way  interfere  with  your  allegiance  to  the  State  or  nation.  Why, 
then,  do  you  refuse  to  disclose  what  it  was? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  What  the  ceremonies  were? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DouGAix.  Because  I  took  an  obligation  that  I  would  keep  it 
secret.     T  consider  myself  morally  bound  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  already  stated,  have  you  not,  Mr.  Dou- 
gall,  what  the  ceremony  was,  in  part  ? 

Mr.  DotJGALL.  Yes;  in  part — in  reference  to  this  martyr  and 
prophet  business. 

The  Chair^ian.  You  have  stated  some  portion  of  the  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  DouGAix.  Well,  I  presume  so. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  in  respect  to  this  portion  of  the  ceremony 
in  relation  to  the  obligation,  you  have  denied  in  a  negative  way  that 
it  was  an  obligation  hostile. to  the  Government? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Put  that  just  as  positive  as  you  please.  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  want  you  to  state  to  the  committee  what 
the  obligation  was,  so  that  the  committee  may  judge. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  What  the  obligation  was? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  given  your  version  of  the 
obligation.  Will  you  please  state  to  the  committee  what  the  obliga- 
tion was? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Excuse  me;  I  scarcely  savvy  you. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  pardon? 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  scarcely  understand  what  you  want  to  know. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  told  the  character  of  this  obligation 
and  your  version  of  it,  and  T  am  now  asking  you  to  state  what  the 
obligation  was,  so  that  the  committee  may  judge  as  to  its  obligation. 

Mr.  Dougall.  The  obligation  of  secrecy  ? 

The  Chairman.  No,  sir;  the  obligation.  You  took  some  obliga- 
tion, did  you  not? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir;  I  suppose  so. 

The  Chairman.  A  vow  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  ask  you  now  to  state  what  those  obligations 
were  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  I  refuse  to  do  it.  I  do  not  remember  it.  I  could 
not  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  AMiv  do  you  refuse? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Simply  oii  the  ground  that  it  is  like  any  other 
secret  order,  I  presume,  that  you  pledge  yourself  to  secrecy  in 
regard  to  the  ritual. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  have  already  stated  a  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Tli^  part  that  is  unimportant. 

The  Chairman.  You  regard  the  obligation  with  respect  to  fidelity 
to  the  Government  as  important  ? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  you  will  not  disclose? 

Mr.  Dougall.  Well. 

The  Chair3ian.  You  will  not  disclose  what  that  obligation  was? 

Mr.  Dougall.  An  obligation  of  fidelity  to  the  Government? 

The  Chair»lan.  I  say  you  have  disclosed  some  things  in  relation 
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to  the  ceremony  in  the  Endowment  House,  and  the  committee  now 
want  you  to  state  what  the  obligation  was  which  was  taken  by  you  in 
relation  to  avenging  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  or  if  there  was  any 
such  thing,  of  Joseph  Smith.     Did  you  hear  any  such  obligation? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Simply  the  prayer  to  God  to  avenge  the  blood  of  his 
saints  and  martyrs ;  something  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yoti  remember  that  now? 

Mr.  WoRTHixoTON.  He  said  that  before — "  on  this  generation." 

Mr.  DouGALL.  I  said  that  before. 

Senator  Knox.  The  point  is  if  he  is  willing  to  state  that  much  of  it 
at  your  instance,  Mr.  Worthington,  why  is  ne  anxious  to  hold  back 
the  remainder  of  it? 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  what  I  can  not  understand. 

The  Chairman.  The  whole  ceremony  was  under  the  obligation  of 
secrecy  ? 

Mr.*^  DouGALL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Foraker.  I  understood  the  witness  to  say,  when  interro- 
gated about  it,  that  he  took  no  obligation  incompatible  with  alle- 
giance to  the  Federal  and  State  governments. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  That  is  it. 

Senator  Foraker.  And  that  is  as  far  as  he  undertakes  to  go. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  he  does  say  that  he  took  an  obligation,  or  there 
was  an  injunction  laid  upon  them,  that  they  were  to  pray  the 
Almighty  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  and  the  martyrs  on  this 
generation. 

Senator  Foraker.  But  he  says  there  was  nothing  whatever  con- 
nected with  it  that  had  any  relation  to  the  Government ;  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  referred  to. 

Mr.  Worthington.  He  said  his  mind  was  directed  particularlv  to 
that  point,  because  he  had  read  a  book  which  had  alleged  that  there 
was  some  such  obligation. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  stated  your  interpretation  of  the  obliga- 
tion. The  committee  woidd  like  to  have  you  state  the  obligation  in 
full  which  you  took  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DouGALL.  In  that  particular? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  DouGAUL..  I  have  stated  it,  Senator,  as  fully  as  I  can  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have? 

Mr.  Doug  ALL.  As  near  as  I  can  remember  it;  yes,  sir.  It  was 
not  given  in  a  specific  obligation — that  particular  part.  That  was  in 
a  series  of  lectures. 

Senator  Knox.  Perliaps  vou  would  be  willing  to  state,  did  any 
other  part  of  the  ceremony  liave  any  reference  to  this  generation  or 
this  nation,  or  to  civil  duties  at  all,  or  was  it  exclusively  religious? 

Mr.  DouGALL.  Exclusively  religious,  as  I  remember  it. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Shall  we  take  another  witness  before  the 
recess  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Call  William  Hatfield. 
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TSSTIMOKT  OF  WILLIAM  HATFIELD. 

William  Hatfield,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  WoRxmNGTON.  AATiat  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Fifty-five. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  your  residence? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Salt  Lake. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  for  about  seven  years. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  has  been  your  business? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  am  in  the  mining  business. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Before  that  where  did  you  live? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  In  Eureka,  Juab  County,  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  a  mining  region,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  long  had  you  been  there ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Thirty  years. 

Mr.  Worthington.  So  that  pretty  much  all  of  your  adult  life  has 
been  spent  in  the  mining  regions,  except  while  vou  were  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Are  you  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  vou  ever  been? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  suppose  t  was  when  I  was  a  kid. 

Mr.  Worthington.  The  word' "  kid "  is  somewhat  ambiguous. 
How  old  were  you  when  you  ceased  to  be  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  I  was  ^oing  on  22. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  you  formally  separate  from  the  church  or 
just  gradually  drift  aw^ay  from  it? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Just  drifted  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  ceased  to  have  any  connection  with  it  at 
all  when  you  were  about  22  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Since  you  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City  have 
you  kept  yourself  informed  at  all  as  to  political  matters  there? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Some,  yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Are  you  a  Eepublican  or  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  always  been  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Or  since  the  division  on  party  lines? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGiX)N.  AVhcn  you  were  in  the  mining  region,  were 
there  any  polygamous  families  there? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  might  have  been,  but 
I  did  not  know  of  them. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Were  there  any  by  reputation? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Not  living  there. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  many  people  were  there  in  that  mining 
region? 
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Mr.  Hatfield.  There  were  2,500  or  3,000. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Aiid  not  a  polygamist  among  them  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  So  far  as  I  know. 

t5r,  WoRTHTNGTON.  So  far  as  you  could  tell  by  Imowledge  or  repu- 
tation? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  your  observation  in  Utah  as  to 
whether  polygamy  is  increasing  or  decreasing? 

Mr.  Hati'ield.  "The  best  of  my  knowledge  and  information  is  that 
it  is  decreasing. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  known  by  reputation  or  otherwise  of 
anv  new  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto  of  1890? 

Mr..  Hatfield.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Either  in  the  mining  region  or  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Air.  Hatfieij).  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  What  is  your  observation  as  to  whether  the 
members  of  the  Mormon  Church  who  are  voters  ordinarily  and  regu- 
larly vote  their  parti^  ticket,  or  are  they  dictated  to  by  the  church, 
and  do  they  vote  as  they  are  directed  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  The  Democrats  fight  pretty  hard  against  the  Re- 
publicans. I  do  not  see  any  difference  in  that  country  from  any 
other. 

Mr.  WoRTiUNGTON.  Havc  you  seen  any  indication  of  church  direc- 
tion and  obedience  on  the  part  of  its  members  in  politics? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  From  your  general  knowledge  and  informa- 
tion, what  would  you  say  as  to  whether  polygamy  is  dying  out,  with- 
out any  legal  proceedings? 

Mr.  Hatfieu).  It  looks  to  me  as  if  it  were  dying  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  at  any  time  go  through  what  is  called 
the  ''  endowment  ceremony  r' 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  old  were  you  when  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Hatfieij).  Not  quite  21  years  of  age. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  you  left  the  church  within  a  vear  or  so 
after  that? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  go  through  it  as  a  preliminary  to  or  as 
a  part  of  your  marriage  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Went  through  to  get  married. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  belong  to  any  secret  orders  such  as  we 
have  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield,  ^es,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  May  I  ask  which  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  May  I  ask  which  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  organizations? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  I  am  a  Mason. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Hati'ieu).  I  am  an  Odd  Fellow,  too. 
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Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Ilavc  you  belonged  to  those  organizations  for 
a  long  time? 

Mr.  PIatfjkli).  I  have  been  a  Mason  for  twenty-four  or  twenty-five 
years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Do  you  have  any  recollection — — 

Ihe  Chairman.  Mr.  A\orthington/ pardon  nie.  I  think  you  will 
have  to  stop  at  this  point,  as  the  committee  will  now  take  a  recess. 

Thereupon  (at  11  o'clock  and  55  minuteis  a.  m.)  the  committee  took 
a  recess  until  1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER   RECK88. 

The  conmiittee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  some  of  the  witnesses  can  now  be 
excused. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  testi- 
fied up  to  this  time  may  be  excused  wuth  the  exception  of  Mr.  Lynch. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Mr.  Brady  wishes  to  be  recalled  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Tayler  desired  him  to  remain.  We  might 
recall  Mr.  Brady,  as  Mr.  Tayler  wishes  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brady,  will  you  take  the  stand?  Is  Mr. 
Brady  pre.sent? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  present. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Brady,  take  the  stand,  pleas(\ 

TESTIMOmr  OF  JAMES  H.  BKADT— Continued. 

James  H.  Brady,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Tayf.er.  Mr.  Brady,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  people  of 
Idaho  generally  deprecated  the  injection  of  the  Mormon  question  into 
the  last  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Is  that  a  statement  or  a  question? 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  an  interrogation  point,  I  think^  the  reporter 
notes  at  the  end  of  that  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  hear  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  hear  him,  but  I  do  not  remember  that  question  having 
been  asked  me.  If  you  can  find  the  question  I  would  like  to  have  it 
read  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  ask  you  if  any  such  question  was  asked  you  at 
all.  I  was  asking  whether  it  was  a  fact  that  you  did  deprecate  it. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  so  say  that  you  deprecated  it  in  your  testi- 
mony ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do  not  remember  the  question  being  asked  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know ;  but  there  are  lots  of  things  that  are  said  that 
often  are  not  framed  in  the  question.  I  do  not  know  that  I  attach  any 
importance  to  the  word  "  deprecate."  Did  you  not  give  us  quite  a  lit- 
tle oration  on  the  subject  of  the  unfortunate  fact  that  this  matter  got 
into  the  campaign,  and  that  it  was  intended  to  make  feeling  and  all 
that? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  Republicans 
thought  it  was  very  unfortunate  to  inject  that  question  into  the  cam- 
paign at  that  time. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  take  any  steps,  did  you,  to  mollify  the 
feeling  among  the  Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Tayijir.  The  misfortune  of  having  such  a  question  in  the  com- 
munity was  not  so  great  that  you  did  not  yourselves  make  use  of  it? 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brady.  After  the  question  was  injected  into  the  issue  in  the 
campaign,  I  made  every  use  of  it  po&sible  tor  the  benefit  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  inflamed  the  Mormon  mind,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  In  every  way  I  possibly  could. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  there  was  any  way  in  which  you  could  emphasize 
their  anger,  you  took  steps  tx)  do  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  Not  particularly  their  anger,  but  I  endeavored  to  show 
them  that  they  should  resent  Mr.  Dubois's  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  up  at  Boise  at  the  organization  of  the  legis- 
lature ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  was 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  that  occur? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  first  Tuesday,  I  think,  of  the  present  month. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  have  a  conference  with  the  leaders  there  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposed  legislation  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  conference  did  you  have  with  respect  to  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  of  adultery  and  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Br.\dy.  The  consultations  that  we  had  were  in  line  with  the 
promises  that  we  had  made  during  the  campaign,  that  we  would 
pass  such  a  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  kind  of  a  law  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  An  antipolygamy  law  and  an  adultery  law. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  antipolygamy  law  was  introduced  while  you 
were  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  left  before  there  were  any  bills  introduced. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  any  has  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  am  advised  so  by  the  dispatches. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  has  been  introduced  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  have  not  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Can  you  not  describe  them  in  general  terms? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  bill  that  I  understood  would  be  introduced  was  a 
copy  of  the  antipolygamy  section  of  the  Edmunds  la\^  Whether 
that  was  done  or  not  I  can  not  say,  but  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
plan  simply  to  introduce  that  section  just  as  it  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  a  law  prescribing  the  punishment  for 
unlawful  cohabitation?    - 

Mr.  Brady.  That  was  my  understanding;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  with  such  a  law  on  the  statute  books  was  it  your 
purpose  to  enforce  it  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  was  our  intention,  I  presume,  to  enforce  all  laws. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  therefore  did  not  intend  to  introduce  and  pass 
a  law  punishing  unlawful  cohabitation  and  then  not  enforce  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  had  no  such  intention,  personally. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  the  purpose  of  the  law  is  to  make  criminal  such 
acts  as  William  Budge  testified  he  was  guilty  of,  and  to  prosecute 
William  Budge.    Is  mat  right? 
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Mr.  Brady.  We  do  not  single  out  individuals  for  punishment  in 
Idaho.  It  was  not  to  prosecute  Mr.  Budge  any  more  man  any  other 
citizen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand.    I  am  only  taking  him  as  a  type. 

Mr.  Brady.  You  used  the  word  directly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certainly — William  Budge  and  others  like  him. 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  that  is  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  good  faith  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  In  good  faith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  people  of  Idaho  to  prosecute 
those  men  for  unlawful  cohalbitation  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  If  they  practice  it ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  it  is  not  true  that  the  people  of  Idaho  intend 
to  let  these  old  polygamists  remain  in  their  present  relations,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  will  be  true,  if  thev  do  not  punish  them. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Brady.  It  will  be  true  if  they  do  not  punish  them. 

Mr.  Tayijji.  Of  course  it  will  be  true  if  they  do  not  punish  them, 
but  you  have  told  us  that  the  public  sentiment  of  Idaho  was  against 
the  prosecution  of  these  men  whom  you  call  "  old  polygamists,'^  who 
were  continuing  their  polygamous  relations — that  the  public  senti- 
ment of  Idaho  was  against  their  prosecution  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Alleged  to  be  continuing  their  polygamous  relations; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  against  prosecuting  men  who  are 
in  the  practice.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  what  the  purpose  of  the  law  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  purpose  of  the  law  is  what? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  punisning  of  those  criminals  the  same  as  any  other 
criminals. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.  Then,  I  say,  you  were  in  error  when  you 
said  the  other  day  that  it  was  the  sentiment  of  Idaho  not  to  prosecute 
those  men.    Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  My  judgment  is  I  was  not  in  error. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  are  going  to  pass  this  law  and  enforce  it, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  public  sentiment  is  against  it.  That  is 
right,  is  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  We  arc  going  to  pass  this  law,  and  we  are  going  to 
pass  the  question  up  to  Senator  Dubois  and  his  friends  to  enforce  it, 
if  they  believe  there  is  crime  that  exists  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly 

Mr.  Brady.  Now,  then 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wait  a  momept. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  submit  he  has  a  right  to  finish  his  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Go  on.     I  would  not  interrupt  him  to  any  extent. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  what  do  you  do  it  for  ? 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Let  us  have  the  witness's  answer  read,  as  far  as  he 
has  gone. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  the  witness  go  on.  He  is  not  in  need  of  any  assist- 
ance. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  are  interrupting  him  in  his  answer,  and  I  sim- 
ply want  to  know  whore  he  was  when  he  was  interrupted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  said  that  the^^  were  going  to  pass  it  up  to  Senator 
Dubois  and  his  friends  to  enforce  it,  if  they  believed  there  was  any 
violation  of  the  law.    That  is  what  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir.  I  take  the  position  that  I  am  a  business  man 
in  Idaho;  that  I  have  never  drawn  a  salarv  as  a  State  or  Federal 
officer ;  that  T  have  not  been  a  resident  of  Idaho  one-half  as  long  as 
Senator  Dubois  has;  that  in  the  twenty-five  years  that  he  has  been 
there  he  has  held  office  almost  twenty  years  of  that  time;  that  he 
has  drawn  over  $75,000  of  salary  as  an  officer  while  he  has  been  a 
citizen  of  that  State;  that  he  knows  just  as  well  as  I  do,  and  that 
the  Democratic  party  knows  just  as  well  as  the  Republican  party 
does,  whether  or  not  those  laws  are  being  violated. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.     Is  that  all  your  answer? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir.  We  took  the  position  as  Republicans  all 
through  this  campaign  that  Senator  Dul)ois  would  not  go  andper- 
sonally  file  any  complaint  against  those  old,  decrepit  men.  Tnero 
is  something  in  that,  gentlemen,  that  you  people  do  not  seem  to 
understand  our  position  in. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  us  eliminate  the  old,  decrepit  men. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes.  We  said  that  he  personally  would  not  prosecute. 
He  said  we  personally  should  prosecute.  That  is  what  we  meant 
when  we  j^ut  it  up  to  him  in  every  instance,  that  if  he  personally 
would  file  the  complaint  we  would  prosecute  the  case.  I  said  then, 
during  that  campaign,  and  I  say  now,  that  Senator  Dubois  will  not 
do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  would  not  interrupt  the  witness.  He  seems  to  be 
suspended  between  two  thoughts,  and  I  want  him  to  finish.  Was 
that  all  your  answer? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  ;  I  thought  not. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  want  to  be  at  this  time  fully  understood  as  to  my 
position  in  this  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  you  will  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Brady. 
I  think  you  have  been  very  clear  and  intelligible. 

Mr.  Brady.  Wliile  I  will  not  prosecute  any  of  those  old  Mormons, 
I  will  not  lay  a  straw  in  the  way  of  Senator  Dubois  or  anybody  else 
who  wants  \o  prosecute  them  under  the  laws  that  will  be  strict 
enough  to  convict  any  man  on  the  ordinary  evidence.  We  know  that 
there  are  polygamist  families  in  Idaho — a  small  number  of  them. 
Aside  from  this  question  of  their  polygamous  relations,  nobody  ques- 
tions their  honesty  or  their  integrity.  These  old  men  have  their 
families  living  around  them,  and  they  may  .go  over  and  see  their 
children.  They  may  stay  until  night.'  They  may  put  the  children 
to  bed,  and  the  old  couple  may  sit  there  before  the  fireplace  and  talk. 
Charles  Mostyn  Owen  may  sneak  up  to  the  house  and  peep  in  the 
window  to  see  what  those  old  people  are  doing.  I  will  not  do  it. 
Senator  Dubois  will  not  do  it,  I  say,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  good 
business  man  in  Idaho  who  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Taixer.  Is  that  all  your  answer? 

Mr.  Brady.  The  law  that  I  recommended  to  be  passed  in  the  coxv- ' 
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ference,  before  I  left  Idaho,  was  such  a  law  that  any  polygamist 
in  Idaho  could  be  punished  if  he  was  guilty.  It  was  the  consensus 
of  opinion  that  we  should  make  that  law  just  as  strong  as  it  could 
be  made,  and  then  that  we  would  still  stand  on  our  position  and  ask 
Senator  Dubois,  as  a  good  citizen,  to  personally  make  that  complaint 
If  he  does  not  do  it,  thei-e  is  no  reason  why  you  should  ask  me  or  any 
other  good  citizen  to  do  it.    That  is  my  position  on  that  question. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Do  you  understand  that  there  are  no  polygamibts  in 
Idaho  except  those  old  men  who  go  and  sit  around  the  fireside  witli 
their  venerable  wives? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  know  of  no  polygamist  in  Idaho,  and  I  am  sure  I 
can  not  recall  the  names  of  any  of  them,  as  to  which  individual  it 
is — but  I  know  of  no  polygamist  in  Idaho  under  55  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  the  list  read  here  the  other  day — tlie  list 
of  twenty  sent  to  Mr.  Borah  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes ;  I  heard  the  list. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  no  law  in  Idaho  now  against  polygamous 
or  unlawful  cohabitation,  is  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  understood  from  the  dispatches  this  morning  that 
they  had  passed  the  law,  but  you  mean  back  of  that  time? 

]VIr.  Tayler.  Oh,  yes.  If  they  have  passed  it  since,  I  am  not  refer- 
ring to  that.  So  that  this  law  is  to  oe  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
having  Senator  Dubois  and  his  friends  show  what  they  mean  to  do 
about  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir;  whether  they  are  in  good  faith  or  are  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  is  the  only  reason  why  you  are  going  to 
have  it  passed  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  the  only  reason  why  I  wanted  it  passed.  I 
don't  know  what  the  legislature  wanted ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  was  there  also  introduced  a  bill  against  adul- 
tery ? 

Mr.  Brady.  ^ATiat  is  that? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  sav,  was  there  also  introduced  a  bill  against  adul- 
tery? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir.  It  was  to  be — I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
or  not.  but  that  is  what  I  recommended;  that  it  would  pass. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AMio  was  elected  speaker  of  ihe  house? 

Mr.  Brady.  J.  PVank  Hunt. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  not  a  polygamist,  is  he  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo,  sir;  he  does  not  believe  in  polygamy;  so  he  told 
me  himself. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  is  against  it? 

Mr.  Brady.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  he  does  not  believe  in  polygamy.  Do  you 
mean  that  he  does  not  believe  in  the  divinity  of  the  revelation  enjoin- 
ing polygamy? 

An*.  Brady.  It  is 

Mr.  Tayler.  Answer  that  question,  please.     Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  want  to  l)e  quoted  as  saying  this  man,  Mr.  Hunt,  does  not 
believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  polygamy  and  its  propriety'  up  to  the 
'  manifesto} 
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Mr.  Bradv.  ^\liat  I  mean  to  be  quoted  as  saying 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  say  yes  or  no;  whether  you  understood  that, 
whether  you  are  undertaking  to  quote  him 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  submit  the  witness  has  said  that  all  he  knows 
about  it  was  what  that  man  told  hhn,  and  all  he  can  do  is  to  tell  us 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  has  said  one  thing,  that  he  did  not  believe  in 
polygamy.  I  want  to  know  what  he  understood  by  that — that  he  did 
not  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  polygamy  and  its  propriety  prior 
to  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  was  my  understanding .  of  what  Frank  Himt 
meant  when  he  told  me  that. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  That  is  to  say,  he  never  believed  in  it?  That  he  never 
believed  it  was  right? 

Mr.  BR-\pY.  I  can  not  say  that.  That  we  did  not  discuss — ^what 
he  ever  believed.    We  were  discussing  what  he  believed  to-day. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  want  us  to  interpret  your  quotation  of 
him  as  putting  him  on  record  against  the  propriety  oi  polygamy 
prior  to  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that.  I  was  not  there 
at  the  time. 

Mr.  Ta^-ler.  No,  I  suppose  not.  But  you  did  not  understand  him 
to  mean  that  he  was  always  opposed  to  polygamy,  before  the  mani- 
festo? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  did  not  ask  him  that  question.  I  asked  him  whether 
or  not  he  was  personally  opposed  to  polygamy  now,  and  he  said,  "  I 
am.     I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being  such." 

Mr.  Tayler.    Wlio  was  the  candidate  against  him  for  speaker? 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  there  was  no  very  formidable  candidate.  Judge 
Richards  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  formidable  man  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  not  a  formidable  man — Judge  Richards  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Well,  he  did  not  make  a  hard  fight  for  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  did  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  is  a  very  strong  man,  and  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  good  a  man  as  Hunt? 

Mr.  Brady.  Just  as  good  a  man  as  Hunt,  and  Hunt  is  just  as  good 
a  man  as  Richards.    They  are  both  good  men. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  does  Mr.  Hunt  live? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  lives  in  Bannock  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  your  county  ? 

Mr.  BjEUDY.  That  is  my  county. 

The  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  ask  whether  this  rival  candidate  is  a 
Mormon  or  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  was  a  Gentile — a  Christian  Scientist.  That  was 
his  religion. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  not  Fred  Turner  a  candidate  also? 

Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir.  He  talked  about  being  a  candidate  before  the 
meeting  of  the  legislature,  but  he  came  to  me  personally  and  told  me 
that  he  wanted  to  see  the  southeast  get  it,  and-^ 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  personally  advocate  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Hunt  as  speaker? 
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Mr.  Brady.  I  had  not  finished  my  answer  to  the  question  about  Mr. 
Turner.    Read  that  question  about  Mr.  Turner,  please. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Senator  Dubois.  Was  not  Fred  Turner  a  candidate  also  ? 

"  Mr.  Brady.  No,  sir.  He  talked  about  being  a  candidate  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature,  but  he  came  to  me  personally  and  told 
me  that  he  wanted  to  see  the  southeast  get  it  and " 

Mr.  Brady.  That  he  did  not  believe  that  they  could  get  it  if  there 
were  two  candidates  in  the  field,  and  for  that  reason  he  wanted  me  to 
say  to  Mr.  Hunt  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  and  was  for  him  for 
speaker. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further? 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  you  advocate  the  nomination  and  selection 
of  Mr.  Hunt  as  speaker?'   Did  you  lobby  for  him? 

Mr.  Brady.  T  did  not  particularly  advocate  the  candidacy  of  Mr. 
Hunt  for  speaker. 

Senator  Dubois.  Did  Governor  Gooding? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  did  not  until  the  last  two  days  before  the  meeting 
of  the  legislature. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  then  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Then,  I  think,  he  took  not  a  very  active  part,  but  1 
think  he  indicated  to  parties  that  he  would  pn^fer  to  have  Mr.  Hunt 
for  speaker. 

Senator  Dubois.  Judge  Richards  is  rather  a  leading  man,  is  he 
not,  in  Boise  City? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir;  Judge  Richards  is  a  leading  man  and  a  good 
man. 

Senator  Dubois.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
is  he  not? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
he  did  very  effective  work  in  this  campaign. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  it  not  understood  that  he  was  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  speaker,  all  through  the  campaign? 

Mr.  Brady.  That  I  do  not  think  was  understood.  If  it  was. 
Judge  Richards  never  mentioned  it  to  me. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that  question.  Perhaps 
you  can  answer  it  more  definitely.  Did  Judge  Richards  inform  you 
that  he  would  l>e  a  candidate  for  speaker,  and  ask  both  you  and  Grov- 
emor  Gooding  if  you  had  aiiv  objection  to  his  being  a  candidate,  and 
ask  j^ou  whether  you  would  interfere  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  He  did  not. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  did  he  not  come  to  you  during  the  last  two 
days  and  remind  you  of  this  and  ask  you  why  you  were  interfering — 
you  and  Governor  Gooding — on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hunt  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Judge  Richards  never  mentioned  the  question  of 
speakership,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  me  for  at  least  a  month  before 
the  meeting  of  the  legislature  in  hoise,  Ix^cause  I  had  been  away,  and 
when  I  came  to  Boise  he  never  discussed  it  with  me. 

Senator  Duiu)is.  Do  you  understand,  Mr.  Brady,  that  laws  against 
unlawful  cohabitation  have  been  intnxluced  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGix^N.  In  the  Idaho  legislature? 

Senator  Dinois.  In  the  Idaho  legislature. 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do. 
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Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  favor  a  law  against  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  do. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  also  favor  a  change  of  venue  in  cases 
aTOcting  the  Mormons  which  come  under  this  law  of  unlawful 
cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  If  it  was  necessary  to  do  so,  I  would.  I  consider  that 
under  our  law  the  governor's  authority  fully  covers  that,  but  if  it 
was  necessary  to  have  a  change  of  venue  I  wolild  be  in  favor  of  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  Would  you  be  surprised  when  you  return  to  Boise 
to  find  that  no  law  has  been  introduced  against  unlawful  cohabitation, 
and  that  the  legislature  has  not  passed  one? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  should  be  very  much  surprised,  and  I  promise  you 
that  if  it  is  not  introduced  it  will  be. 

Senator  Dubois.  That  will  be  a  very  great  advantage.  You  do  not 
mean  that  this  legislation  would  be  m  response  to  any  public  senti- 
ment? I  believe  you  said  there  was  none;  that  the  Democrats  and 
Kepublicans  were  all  very  much  opposed  to  my  position,  and  that  this 
will  not  be  in  response  to  any  public  sentiment  at  all  in  the  State? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  would  like  to  nave  the  question  repeated. 

The  reporter  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Brady.  If  I  did  say  that  I  conveyed  the  wrong  idea.  We  mean 
to  pass  such  a  law  because  we  think  that  the  people  will  then  have  a 
chance  to  see  whether  these  men  who  have  been  clamoring  for  it  will 
themselves  endeavor  to  enforce  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  I  understand.  Now,  Mr.  Brady,  just  between 
ourselves,  frankly,  while  you  were  inflaming  the  Mormons  against 
my  position,  were  you  not  assuring  the  Gentiles,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  Republicans  would  pass  this  legislation  which  I  was  de- 
manding? 

•  Mr.  Brady.  I  was.  We  took  the  position  that  the  injection  of  this 
question  into  the  politics  of  Idaho  in  the  last  campaign  was  absolutely 
uncalled  for;  that  the  Democratic  party  had  absolute  control  of  the 
government  from  1896  on  to  1902,  from  governor  down  to  constable; 
that  if  they  believed  at  that  time  that  those  conditions  existed  they  had 
everv  chance  to  pass  and  enforce  these  laws;  that  instead  of  passing 
the  faws  and  enforcing  them  they  waited  until  they  were  out  of  power 
and  then  passed  the  resolutions.  We  said  to  the  people,  "  Instead  of 
passing  resolutions  we  will  pass  laws." 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  members  of  the  legislature  are  there? 

Mr.  Brady.  There  are  48,  I  think,  of  the  lower  house,  and  21  of 
the  upper  house. 

Senator  Dubois.  Sixty-seven  altogether.  How  many  of  those  are 
Republicans  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Republicans  ?     All  but  two,  I  think,  in  the  lower  house. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  in  the  senate? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes ;  you  have  got  a  senator  from  Elmore  and,  I  think, 
Custer,  too. 

Senator  Dubois.  How  many  Mormons  are  there  in  the  legislature  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  would  have  to  figure  that  up.  Senator.  I  think  there 
are  14. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  both  houses? 

Senator  Dubois.*  Fourteen  in  both  houses. 

Mr.  Brady.  Fourteen  in  both  houses;  yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Dubois.  There  would  be  63  Republican  members,  then,  in 
both  houses,  and  out  of  that  there  would  be  14  Republican  Mormons! 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  Mormons  are  there  in  the  house,  Mr. 
Brady?  '^ 

Mr.  Brady.  Eleven,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  anything  further,  Senator? 

Senator  Dubois.  There  are  48  members  of  the  house,  and  11  of 
those  are  Mormons. 

Mr.  Brady.  That  is  the  way  I  figure  it.     I  am  not  real  sure. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  com- 
mittee in  Idaho  in  the  last  campaign  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  I  was. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Governor  McConnell  wishes  to  make  an  explana- 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Governor  McConnell,  you  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  One  moment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Mr.  Brady,  will 
you  return  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  Brady,  you  stated  to  me  that  there  was  one  error  that  you 
thought  you  had  made  in  answering  Senator  Dubois  about  "  leaders  " 
and  ''  ladies."  Do  you  want  to  make  any  explanation  of  that,  or 
were  you  satisfied  when  you  read  over  your  testimony? 

Mr.  Brady.  No  ;  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that.  It  is  entirely  an 
error  on  the  Senator's  part  as  to  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  said  "  leaders." 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Senator  misunder- 
stood me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  when  Senator  Dubois  asked  vou  a  question  he 
asked  you  to  mention  the  names  of  any  "  ladies ''  who  offered  to 
exchange  their  votes. 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  satisfied  he  asked  me  the  question, 
because  he  understood  me  to  say  "  ladies  "  before. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  saiS  "  leaders?  " 

Mr.  Brady.  "  leaders." 

Senator  Di  bois.  I  understood  vou  to  say  both  "  lady "  and 
"  leader." 

Mr.  Brady.  No. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  made  the  same  reply  in  i*egard  to  leader? 

Mr.  Brady.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  could  not  recall  the  name  of  a  lady  or  a 
leader  ? 

Mr.  Brady.  Xo,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVho  is  the  next? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Governor  McConnell,  will  you  resume  the  stand  ? 

TESTIMOmr  OF  WILLIAM  J.  MoCOKNELL— Continued. 

William  J.  McConnell,  having  been  previously  s^'om,  was  exam- 
ined, and  testified  as  follows : 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  proceed  with  such  corrections  as  you  de- 
sire to  make  ? 

Mr.  McConnell.  I  notice  in  this  morning's  paper — a  Washington 
paper — ^that  such  dispatchers  have  been  sent  from  here  as  cause  the 
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Idaho  legislature  to  object  to  the  testimony  that  I  gave,  and  I  wanted 
to  express  to  this  committee  that  I  had  no  desire  of  impugning  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  members  of  the  twelfth  session  of  the  Idaho  leg- 
islature, nor  any  legislature  since.  I  tried  to  convey  the  idea  that 
the  Mormon  members  were  church  members,  while  some  of  the  Gen- 
tile members  were  not  church  members,  and  consequently  there  was  a 
greater  restraint,  perhaps,  upon  Uie  Mormons  than  there  was  upon  the 
others.  While  the  great  majority  of  our  members  of  all  sessions  of  the 
legislature  are  as  good  men  as  you  will  find  in  any  State  legislature, 
occasionally  some  get  there  who  drink  and  perhaps  play  cards.  But 
they  will  average  as  well  as  any  legislative  body  in  the  United  States. 
That  is  what  I  wish  to  convey  to  this  committee.  As  I  say,  the  Mor- 
mons are  all  church  members,  and  consequently  they  try  to  conduct 
themselves  accordingly,  the  same  as  other  members  of  the  legislature 
who  are  church  members.  We  have  men  who  belong  to  other 
churches  there. 

In  the  session  of  1882,  to  wliich  I  referred,  I  can  call  to  mind  sev- 
eral Gentile  members  who  were  members  of  churches — one  from  Nez 
Perces  County,  Mr.  Buchanan ;  and  Mr.  Foutz,  who  was  the  speaker 
of  the  house,  was  a  church  member,  I  believe.  All  of  these  were  just 
as  good  men ;  but  there  is  occasionally  an  exception,  where  men  in- 
dulge in  drinking — perhaps  not  to  an  extent  that  would  be  objection- 
able, but  they  do  drink  some  and  play  cards  some — ^that  is,  some  of  the 
members  do.  I  would  not  have  it  inferred,  either,  that  because  a 
man  takes  an  occasional  drink  or  plays  an  occasional  game  of  cards 
he  is  not  qualified  to  legislate  for  the  people,  because  some  of  our 
brightest  minds,  even  in  Congress,  have  been  addicted — in  a  moderate 
way,  of  course — to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  you  will  stand  by  your  proposition  that 
even  now  the  average  Mormon  is  a  better  man  and  a  oetter  legislator 
than  the  average  Gentile  in  the  Idaho  legislature  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  The  Mormons  who  are  now  in  the  legislature  are 
all  church  members,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  church  morals  thev 
would  be  considered  better  men  than  the  men  who  are  not  church 
members. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  right. 

The  Acting  Chairman  (Senator  Knox).  Is  that  all  you  want  to 
correct  ? 

Mr.  McCoNNELL.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  I)i  liois.  Did  you  ever  know  a  Mormon  to  drink  liquor. 
Governor? 

Mr.  McCoxNELi..  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  a  Mormon  take  a  drink 
at  a  bar — at  a  public  bar. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGi'ON.  Mr.  Hatfield  will  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  WILLIAM  HATFIELD- Continued. 

AVilliam  Hatfield,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Mr.  Hatfield,  when  was  it  you  took  your  en- 
dowments ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  In  the  spring  of  1870. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  olo  wcrc  you  then  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Not  quite  21. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  And  yoii  took  your  endowments  in  the  Endow- 
ment House  at  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Do  you  recollect  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion,  in  a  general  way,  or  in  detail? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Oh,  some  of  it ;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wish  3'ou  would  tell  us  whether  or  not  at 
that  time  anything  like  this  occurred.  You  went  through  with 
others,  I  think  you  said  ? 

Mr.  Hatfiefj).  Yes,  sir;  there  was  a  big  lot  of  them  that  went 
through  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Did  you  or  any  of  those  who  went  through 
with  you  take  an  obligation  anything  like  this :  That  "  You,  and 
each  of  you,  do  promise  and  vow  that  you  will  never  cease  to  impor- 
tune high  heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  upon  this 
nation?  ' 

Mr.  Hatfief^d.  I  donot  know  what  anybody  else  did ;  but  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  You  heard  what  went  on? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Did  you? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Did  you  at  that  time  take  any  obligation,  or 
enter  into  any  covenant,  or  vow,  or  agreement  of  any  kind  incon- 
sistent with  vour  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  Territorv  ol  Utah  and  of 
the  United  J^tates? 

Mr.  Hatfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  AcTiNO  Chairman.  Call  the  next  witness. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  We  will  call  Mr.  Meakin. 

TE8TIM0KT  OF  JOHK  P.  MEAKIK. 

John  P.  Meakin,  having  been  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
te^stified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  Your  full  name  is  John  P.  Meakin? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  M-e-a-k-i-n  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Afr.  AVoRTiiiNOTON.  AVhat  is  your  age,  Mr.  Meakin? 

Mr.  M?:akin.  I  am  5»3. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiN(iT()N.  A\niere  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  live  at  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  How  long  have  j^ou  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Thirty-five  years  the  21st  of  last  August.  In  1869  I 
went  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNOTON.  You  were  how  old  then? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  was  18  in  July  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Worth iNG'fON.  Where  had  you  lived  before  you  went  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Meakin.  England. 

Mr.  Worthingtox.  Wore  you  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Meakin.  My  parents  were  Mormons,  and  I  was,  of  course,  as 
their  bov. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  You  say  you  were,  and  you  are? 
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Mr.  Meakin.  I  was,  as  their  son— as  their  boy— and  in  youth. 

Mr.  WoRTuiNGTON.  When  did  you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
church  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I  think  it  was  in  the 
winter  of  1873  or  1874. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  us  see,  you  were  then  about  how  old? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  was  then  about'^23  years  of  age,  or  24. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  T^Tiy  did  you  leave  the  Mormon  church? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  did  not  believe  in  polygamy,  and  I  left  the  Mormon 
Church  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  And  for  that  reason  only  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  what  way  did  you  break  off  your  relations 
with  the  church  ? 


Mr.  Meakin.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  bishop- 
Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  your  ward  ? 


your 

Mr.  Meakin.  Of  my  ward — Bishop  Weiler. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.'l  do  uot  care  to  go  into  that  letter.  You  told 
him  that  you  left  the  church,  and  why  you  left  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVhat  is  vour  business,  Mr.  Meakin  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  am  a  dramatic  reader  and  lecturer. 

Mr.  WoRTiUNOTON.  And  lecturer? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  that  capacity  have  you  had  occasion  to  go 
over  the  State  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  thoroughljT  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  little  towns  away 
off,  I  have  been,  I  believe,  in  every  town  and  settlement  in  Utah. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  during  what  term  of  years  have  you  been 
all  over  the  State  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  during  the  past  twenty-£ve  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  you  have  any  other  business  in  going 
around  through  the  State,  except  that  of  a  lecturer? 

Mr.  Meakin.  During  the  past  three  years;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(5TON.  And  in  what  capacity  have  you  traveled  over 
the  State  in  the  last  three  years? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Two  years  and  eight  months,  to  be  definite.  I  was 
the  traveling  representative  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Mr.  WoRrHiNGTX)N.  Iti  getting  advertisements  and  subscriptions, 
and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Subscriptions,  collections,  appointing  correspondents 
and  agents,  and  looking  after  the  general  outside  business. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then,  I  take  it,  from  what  you  say,  you  must 
be  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  people  all  over  the  State. 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  believe  I  can  say  that  without  egotism. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you,  in  the  course  of  your  joumeyings 
around  the  country,  had  occasion  to  talk  with  the  Mormon  people 
about  the  question  of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  you  are  pretty  conversant  with  their 
feelings  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  jVIeakin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  with  their  practices  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  WTiat  would  you  say,  in  the  first  place,  as  to 
the  practice  of  polygamy,  and  the  number  of  polygamous  households 
throughout  the  State,  as  compared  with  what  it  was,  let  us  say,  in 
1890,  at  the  time  of  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Do  you  mean  as  to  the  prevalence  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   Yes. 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  sir,  it  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  old 
men  and  women  who  went  into  the  relationship  for  principle's  sake, 
many  years  ago — I  believe  some  of  them  still  keep  up  that  relation- 
ship. I  believe  so.  But  the  old  men  and  women  are  dying  off  very 
fast,  and  from  figures  that  I  have  gotten,  I  learn  that  of  the  numbeV 
of  polygamists  who  were  living  in  that  relationship  when  the  mani- 
festo was  issued,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago,  one-third  of  them 
have  now  passed  away. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  your  observation — and  by  that  I 
include  what  you  get  from  the  common  reputation  of  the  localities 
where  you  have  been — as  to  whether,  since  that  time,  there  have  been 
any  new  plural  marriages? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  find  no  rumors  or  reputation  of  that  kind 
throughout  the  State  ?  I 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  have  heard  riunors  from  Mother  Grundy.  I  pay 
no  attention  to  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  spcak  of  reputation  as  distinguished  from 
mere  rumors.  Do  you  find  that  there  is  any  general  understanding 
throughout  the  State? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoirrHiNGTON.  Or  any  part  of  the  State,  that  new  plural 
marriages  are  being  practiced  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  ,T\Tiat  have  you  ascertained  as  to  the  feeling 
of  the  Mormon  people  on  the  subject  of  polygamy  of  late  years? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  I  have  entered  into  conversation  very  much 
with  the  people,  and  I  find  that  they  are  all  very  pleased  that  polyg- 
amy is  a  thing  of  the  past;  and  they  welcome  the  emancipation  from 
the  svstein.  1  speak  not  only  for  the  young  Mormons,  but  for  the 
middle-aged.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  pleasure,  or  rejoicing,  that  it 
is  being  (mliterated. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  ^Miat  would  you  think,  from  your  knowledge, 
obtained  in  this  way,  would  be  the  effect  if  the  president  of  me 
church  should  undertake  now  to  promulgate  a  new  revelation,  re- 
establishing polygamy  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Meakix.  Knowing  the  men,  I  think  it  is  rather  a  question 
that  is  not  supposable;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Utah 
would  stand  for  it  a  minute. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  spcak  of  the  Mormon  people.  Is  that  what 
you  mean? 

Mr.  Meakin.  T  am  speaking  of  the  Mormon  people. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  did  not  ask  you  whether,  since  you  left  the 
Mormon  Church,  you  have  affiliated  with  any  other  religious  organ- 
ization. 
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Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir;  to  some  extent.  I  belong  to  the  Unitarian 
Society,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  belong  to  any  of  the  organizations  that 
are  called  secret  societies  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Nearly  all  of  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  do? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  ''joiner." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Jiist  give  the  names  of  two  or  three  of  the 
leading  ones  you  belong  to? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  am  the  Past 
Grand  Chancellor  of  our  State.  I  belong  to  the  Benevolent  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks,  and  I  served  as  chaplain  for  six  months.  I  be- 
long to  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  to  the  Woodmen  of  the  World, 
to  the  Maccabees,  and  I  still  have  a  standing  in  the  Odd  Fellows,  but 
not  active. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Odd  Fellows? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  fratemalist. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Previous  to  your  leaving  the  church  on  ac- 
count of  your  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  polygamy,  did  you  take 
the  endowments  ? 

Mr.  JiIeakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTX)N.  When  and  where? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  went  through  the  Endowment  House — that  is  our 
phrase  in  Utah — in  the  winter  of  18Q9  or  1870;  I  am  not  positive  as 
to  the  month  or  the  year. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  old  were  you  then? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  was  just  turned  18 ;  I  was  18  in  July,  1869. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  recall  the  ceremony  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Not  definitely. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  recall  whether  there  was  any  obliga- 
tion, which  has  been  referred  to  here  as  the  obligation  of  vengeance 
or  retribution? 

Mr.  Me.\kin.  No,  sir;  I  have  no  recollection  of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  will  ask  you  whether  this,  or  aiyrthing  like 
it,  took  place  ?     Did  others  go  through  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection  there  were  others  that 
went  through  with  me. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  will  ask  you  to  state  whether  this  took  place, 
as  to  you  or  any  of  the  others,  in  your  hearing :  "  That  you  and  each 
of  you  do  promise  and  vow  that  you  will  never  cease  to  importune 
High  Heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  upon  this  nation?" 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Or  anything  about  avenging  the  blood  of 
Joseph  Smith  on  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  will  ask  you  whether  there  was  anything 
took  place  there  that  imported  on  your  part  any  obligation  in  oppo- 
sition to  vour  duty  as  a  citizen  eitfier  to  the  Territorv  of  Utah  or  to 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  clear  are  you  as  to  that,  Mr.  Meakin? 

Mr.  Meakini  I  am  very  clear. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  your  travels  about  the  State  have  you  ob- 
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served  anything  as  to  the  political  conduct  of  the  voters,  Mormon  and 
non-Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir ;  some  little. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  have  not  been  a  candidate  for  any  office, 
I  believe? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Xo,  sir ;  but  I  have  been  in  nearly  every  campaign. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  been  in  campaigns  in  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  In  the  capacity  of  speaker  and  reader. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  On  which  side? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Republican. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  what  have  you  observed  as  to  whether  the 
Mormon  voters  do  or  do  not  adhere  to  their  party  lines  as  steadily  as 
the  non-Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  1  find  them  very  emphatic  upon  that  question.  I 
.have  resented  many  times  the  imputation  that  the  Mormon  people 
have  been  set  apart,  some  to  be  Republicans  and  some  Democrats.  I 
do  not  believe  it,  and  I  have  not  found  them  so. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  How  do  they  compare  in  this  regard  with  the 
non-Mormons,  as  to  standing  by  their  party? 

Mr.  Meakin.  They  are  just  about  the  same. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  'WTiat  indications,  if  any,  have  you  observed 
that  in  their  voting  they  are  governed  by  instructions  from  high 
authorities  in  the  church? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Will  you  repeat  that? 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  vVTiat  indications,  if  any,  have  you  observed 
that  in  their  voting  they  are  governed  by  instructions  from  high 
authorities  in  the  church?" 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  of  late  years  I  have  not  seen  any. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  T  mean  since  the  division  on  party  lines. 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  since  that  time? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Since  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRyHiNGTON.  And  from  your  acquaintance  with  them  bow 
would  you  say  they  would  take  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  high 
authorities  oi  the  church  to  direct  them  how  to  vote,  and  require 
them  to  obey  the  direction  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Well,  the  impression  they  made  upon  me  is  that 
they  would  resent  it.  During  the  last  campaign  the  question  was 
broached,  and  I  know  scores  of  men  who  resent  the  imputation. 
They  stand  upon  their  own  feet  and  use  their  own  heads  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  they  become  to  some  extent  angry  when  the  question 
is  broached  to  them. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Angry  at  the  idea  of  being 

Mr.  Meakin.  Angi'y  at  the  idea. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  spcak  of  "  men."  Do  you  mean  Mor- 
mons? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  declare  that  it  is  no  longer 
true  that  the  church  undertakes  to  control  their  acts? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  resent  it  vigorously,  do  they? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  They  do  not  deny  that  it  has  been  true  in  the  past, 
do  they? 

Mr.  Meakin.  In  the  past  years,  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meakin.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  recently  ?  How  quickly  ?  Did  they  quit  right 
off? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes;  I  belieye  they  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  church  had  control  over  them  in  their  political 
votes,  did  it  not,  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes,  sir;  like  the  Pilgrim  fathers  in  early  times. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  you  have  not  heard  of  any  new  marriage 
occurring  since  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  jVibiiAKiN.  No,  sir ;   I  have  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Apostle  Cannon 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  'When  you  say  new  marriage,  you  mean  new 
plural  marriage? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  read  the  story  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  do  you  hear  of  things  if  you  do  not  see  it  in 
the  papers,  or  in  some  way  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  That  is  w^hat  I  heard.  I  never  heard  it  out  there 
amongst  the  people  who  \vere  talking  to  me  on  the  matter,  that  had 
any  authentic  iniormation  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  You  never  heard  any  talk  then  about 
Abram  Cannon  having  married  Lillian  Hamlin  since  the  manifesto! 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir.     Since,  I  have  read  it  in  the  papers. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  it  did  occur  it  was  not  talked  about? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Not  with  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  about  the  president  of  the  Brig- 
ham  Young  University  taking  a  plural  wife  three  or  four  years  ago! 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  not  talked  of? 

Mr.  Mbakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Apostle  Taylor  having  taken 
two  plural  wives  witliin  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  I  have  heard  that  casually  said ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Casually  said? 

Mr.  Meakin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  jou  heard  of  Apostle  Cowley  being  reputed  tc 
have  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  of  that? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  That  is  all. 

The  Acting  Chairman.  Call  another  witness,  please 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  one  other  question,  Mr.  Meakin.  Was  there  any- 
thing like  this  in  this  endowment  ceremony :  That  you  were  to  praj 
the  Almigh^  to  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  upon 
this  generation? 
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Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nothing  like  that  in  it? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.   Anywhere? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  any  phrase  or  form  ? 

Mr.  Meakin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  right. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  ROBERT  T.  BURTON,  JR. 

ItoBERT  T.  Burton,  jr.,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testi- 
fied as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  name,  Mr.  Burton? 

Mr.  Burton.  Robert  T.  Burton,  jr. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Burton.  Fiftp^-one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Burton.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Burton.  Over  fifty-one  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  born  there  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Your  father  also  lives  there? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  is  still  alive? 

Mr.  Burton.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  your  father  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  he  has  been  for  many  years? 

Mr.  Burton.  Since  I  can't  remember. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Burton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  l^een  engaged  in  business  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Bi  rton.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  yoii  know  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.  ? 

Mr.  Bi:rton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coti.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Bi  RioN.  I  have  known  him  for  a  number  of  years.  I  could 
not  say  just  the  number — a  long  time. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.   Do  you  know  E.  B.  Critchlow? 

Mr.  Bi  RTox.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Burton.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Calling  your  attention  to  last  year,  did  you  have 
any  conversation  with  iVlr.'  Critchlow  regarding  the  testimony  that 
Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  had  given  here? 

Mr.  BiRTON.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Critchlow  on  his 
return  from  Washington  last  spring. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  quite  just  to  Mr. 
Critchlow  to  make  a  deliberate  attack  upon  him.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  a  justification  of  it. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  justification  of  it  is  this:  This  case  comes 
before  the  Senate  and  before  this  committee  now  solely  upon  the  pro- 
test, as  it  has  been  called  here,  signed  by  19  people.  '  Mr.  Critchlow 
has  been  here  and  has  admitted  that  he  himself  prepared  that  protest 
and  sent  around  and  got  the  members  whose  names  are  appended  to 
it  to  sign  it. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  The  record  shows  w^iat  he  says  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  It  shows  that,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  ;  it  does  not  show  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  there  is  any  question  about  that,  we  will 
have  to  turn  to  the  record.  That  is  what  it  shows.  I  have  also  heard 
that  in  every  case  where  there  is  a  prosecution — and  this  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  prosecution — it  is  perfectly  competent  to  show  the  animus 
of  those  who  are  behind  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat  is  the  difference?  Suppose  he  is  a  confessed 
perjurer;  what  difference  does  that  make  in  regard  to  the  vital  facts 
in  this  case? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Wliat  difference  does  it  make  when  a  man 
brings  a  prosecution  against  a  person  for  some  alleged  offense  in  a 
criminal  court  that  he  has  a  malicious  object  in  bringing  the  prosecu- 
tion? It  does  not  make  any  difference  ir  the  crime  is  sliown  to  have 
been  committed,  but  it  is  perfectly  competent,  in  showing  the  motives 
of  the  pei^on  who  instigated  the  prosecution,  to  show  that  there  is  no 
offense. 

Mr.  Tait.er.  I  suppose,  if  that  is  your  purpose,  it  needs  no  reply 
from  me  as  to  Mr.  Critchlow\ 

Mr.  WoRTHTXOTON.  Not  only  that,  but  Mr.  Critchlow,  during  the 
time  of  the  main  taking  of  the  testimony  on  behalf  of  the  protestant, 
sat  where  Mr.  Owen  is  sitting  now,  and  was  practically  an  assistant 
prosecutor  here  up  to  the  time  they  closed  their  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  he  w^as? 

Mr.  WoRTiiTNGTON.  Now,  it  appears  that  the  same  Mr.  Critchlow. 
who  was  behind  the  entire  movement,  sent  here  a  man  whom  he  knew 
was  coming  here  to  tell  a  falsehood,  and  sent  him  here  to  tell  a 
falsehood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  he  did ;  what  has  that  to  do  with  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Worthington,  what  you  propose 
to* show  by  this  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  propose  to  show  by  Mr.  Burton  that  after 
Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  had  testified  here.  Mr.  Critchlow  met  Mr. 
Burton  and  told  him  that  he  knew  that  when  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr., 
was  sent  down  here  to  testify — and  he  was  among  those  who  pro- 
cured him  to  come — that  he  knew  he  could  not  he  believed  under 
oath. 

The  Chairman.  That  this  witness  stated 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  No;  Mr.  Critchlow  told  this  witness  that  Angus 
M.  Cannon,  jr.,  could  not  be  believed  under  oath. 

Mr.  Worthington.  '\f\Tien  he  sent  him  down  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  has  that  to  do  w  ith  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Critchlow,  let  me  also  remind  those  who 
were  not  present  at  the  former  hearing,  was  a  witness  in  this  case. 
It  might  be  that,  pursuing  the  strict  principles  of  law%  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned,  we  ought  to  have  Mr.  Critchlow  here  and  ask  him  if 
he  had  not  made  this  statement,  and  then  contradict  him. 
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The  Chairman.  Lay  the  foundation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  But  if  there  is  any  rule  of  evidence  that  has 
not  been  niore  or  less  mangled  during  our  hearing  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  it,  because  we  have  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  this 
is  an  investigation,  and  that  everything  may  be  heard. 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  witness  state  it.  * 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Mr. 
Critchlow  in  Salt  Lake,  after  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  had  testified 
here  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  After  Cannon  had  testified  here? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir.    AVhat  did  Mr.  Critchlow  say  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Critchlow  asked  me  what  I  knew  about  Angus 
M.  Cannon.  I  said,  "  Mr.  Critchlow,  you  know  Angus  M.  Cannon 
just  as  well  as  I  do.-' 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what? 

Mr.  Burton.  "  You  know  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  just  as  well  as  I 
do."  He  said,  "  Well,  Mr.  Burton,  what  do  you  know  about  him?  " 
I  said,  "  Mr.  Critchlow,  you  know  just  as  much  about  him  as  I  do, 
and  have  known  him  just  as  long  as  I  have."  He  said,  "  Mr.  Burton, 
I  wouldn't  believe  him  on  oath.'° 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr.,  has  lived  in  Salt  Lake  a 
good  many  years? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  so  has  Mr.  Critchlow  ? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  it  would  be  impossible,  therefore,  for 
Angus  M.  Cannon  ever  to  be  a  witness  to  anything? 

Mr.  Burton.  The  statement  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  Angus  M.  Cannon  can  not  tell  the 
truth? 

Mr.  BiTRTON.  I  mean  that  I  would  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  mean  you  would  not  believe  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Burton.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No  matter  whether  he  had  an  interest  in  it  or  not, 
you  would  not  believe  him  ?  • 

Mr.  Burton.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  an  outlaw,  absolutely  beyond  consideration  by 
anybody  as  fit  to  live  in  the  communitv.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Bi'rtox.  1  would  not  believe  his  statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  do  you  mean  to  say  he  could  not  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Burton.  He  might  tell  the  truth.  I  would  not  know  whether 
he  was  telling  the  truth  or  whether  he  was  not  telling  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Burton.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  your  father? 

Mr.  Burton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Burton. 

The  Chairman.  Who  next,  gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Cole. 
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TESTIHONT  OF  SAMinSL  N.  COLE. 

Samuel  N.  Cole  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  name? 
Mr.  Cole.  Samuel  N.  Cole. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhat  is  your  age,  Mr.  Cole? 
Mr.  Cole.  I  am  41. 
Mr.  Van  Corr.  'Where  do  you  live ? 
Mr.  Cole.  I  live  in  Corinne,  Utah,  Boxelder  County. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  northwest  of  Ogden,  is  it? 
Mr.  Cole.  It  is  very  near  directly  noi-th  of  Ogden. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  born  there? 
Mr.  Cole.  Xo;  I  was  born  in  northern  Illinois;  in  Lake  County, 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  did  you  grow  up  to  manhood  there? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  Illinois;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  first  go  to  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  I  moved  to  Utah — it  will  be  four  years  the  12th  of 
next  March  since  I  left  Illinois. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  ever  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  any  church  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  have  always  attended  tKe  Methodist  Church.  I  do  not 
belong  myself. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  '\\Tiat  are  you  in  politics?  * 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  \Mien  you  went  to  Utah  j^ou  made  your  home  at 
Corinne,  Boxelder  County,  Utah,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  30U  engaged  in  business  there? 

Mr.  (^le.  I  did,  a  year  ago  last  May;  yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Briefly,  what  busine.ss  are  you  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  running  a  little  bank  at  Corinne. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Boxelder  a  Mormon  county;  that  is,  are  the 
majority  of  the  people  Mormons  or  Gentiles? 

Mr,  Cole.  They  are  mostly  Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Cott!  Are  there  other  banks  in  Boxelder  County? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes ;  there  are  two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  they  owned  by  Mormons  or  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Cole.  They  are  owned  by  Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Do  you  know  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con-.  Who  is  the  president  of  that  company  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Joseph  Smith. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Joseph  F.  Smith? 

Mr.  Cole.  Josej^h  F.  Smith  is  tlie  president  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  that  comi^any  bank  with  you? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con-.  Do  you  hold  any  office  in  Boxelder  County? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  office? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  treasurer  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  were  vou  elected  ? 
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Mr.  Cole.  The  8th  of  November. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year? 

Mr.  Cole.  Last  November. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  of  course  by  the  Republican  party  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  convention  that  was  held,  who  was  your 
opponent,  a  Gentile  or  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  the  convention  there  was  a  Mormon.  One  man  was 
presented  against  me.    He  was  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  the  election,  who  was  your  opponent  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Cole.  He  was  a  Gentile.  He  w^as  a  kind  of  missionary — on 
the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  beg  pardon,  but  you  said  a  Gentile,  a  returned 
missionary.     Do  you  mean  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  No  ;  I  say  the  Mormon  is  a  returned  missionary.  There 
are  no  Gentiles  returned  missionaries. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  the  campaign  did  you  travel  around  Box- 
elder  County? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  I  was  only  at  two  meetings,  I 
believe.  In  fact,  I  know  I  was  only  at  two  meetings.  One  was  at 
Corinne  and  one  was  at  Bear  lliver  City.  That  is  a  little  village 
about  5  miles  north  of  Corinne. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  took  some  interest  in  the  election,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  not  very  much.  Of  course  I  took  some  interest, 
because  I  was  af  candidate,  but  very  little. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  there  Mormons  on  the  Republican  ticket? 

Mr.  Coi^.  On  the  Republican  ticket  ?  The  county  ticket  certainly 
was  made  up  of  Mormons,  or  mostly. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  you  hold  up  in  your  vote  with  the  Repub- 
lican Mormons  on  the  same  ticket  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  ran  right  along  with  them,  as  near  as  I  could  make 
out,  with  the  exception  of  this  Petersen  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
against  me.  He  was  a  Brigham  City  man.  That  is  the  greatest 
vote  tliat  is  cast,  at  Brigham  City.  In  his  ward,  the  ward  he  lives 
in,  I  understand  he  ran  a  little  ahead,  but  outside  of  that  I  ran  with 
the  ticket,  right  through  the  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  run  a  little  ahead  of  your  own  ticket  in 
Corinne  precinct,  where  vou  live? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  a  little. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhile  you  have  lived  in  Boxelder  County,  have 
j^ou  seen  any  interference  on  behalf  of  the  Mormon  Church  with  the 
politics  of  the  ])eopIe  or  of  the  voters  of  either  party? 

Mr.  Cole.  No:  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  How  have  you  found  the  Republican  Mormons 
and  the  Democratic  Mormons  in  regard  to  being  independent  in 
politics? 

Mr.  Cole.  You  mean  wliether  (hey  stay  by  (he  ticket? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  believe  they  will,  certainly.  There  is  no  question 
about  that.  They  stay  by  the  ticket  in  our  county  as  well  as  any 
people  I  know. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  time  that  you  have  been  in 
Utah,  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Gentiles 
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have  been  treated  in  the  Mormon  county  you  refer  to,  namely,  Box- 
elder  County,  in  regard  to  offices  and  o&cers? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  they  have  been  treated  real  well.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  T  can't  notice  where  they  make  and  distinction.  Of 
course,  there  are  generally  some  Mormons  on  the  ticket.  In  fact, 
there  are  always  some  Aformons  on  the  ticket,  but  there  is  a  big. 
majority  of  Mormons  in  the  county.  There  are  always  some  Gen- 
tiles on  the  ticket  ever  since  I  have  \>een  there. 

Mr.  Van  (3ott.  Are  the  principal  affairs  of  the  county  adminis- 
tered by  what  are  called  comity  commissioner.^  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  one  of  them  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Cole.  We  have  one  a  Gentile,  one  a  Mormon,  and  one  that 
seems  to  be  neither  one,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  Gentile  that  is  known  as  a  Gentile — does  he 
belong  to  an j^  church  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  I  think  he  is  a  Baptist. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  his  first  term  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No  ;  this  was  his  second  term.  He  was  elected  last  fall 
to  his  second  term. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How-  did  he  go  along  with  his  comrades  on  the 
Republican  ticket?     Did  he  hold  up  with  them? 

Mr.  Cole.  He  held  right  up  with  the  ticket  everywhere  as  near 
as  I  can  make  out.  I  inquired  into  it  a  little  just  to  see  how  it  was 
running. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  some  of  the  settlements  in 
Boxelder  County,  are  some  of  them  new  settlements? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  comparatively  new;  yes.  The  Bear  River  Val- 
ley was  watered  ten  years  ago,  you  know,  and  for  the  last — well, 
four  or  five  or  six  years  or  such  a  matter  they  have  been  coming  in 
there  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Van  Cx>tt.  Principally  Gentiles  or  principally  Mormons? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  know  what  per  c«nt  would  be  Mormons  or  Gen- 
tiles. I  am  sure  they  are  quite  a  few  Gentiles  in  there.  I  know  in 
one  section  there  are  quite  a  few  Gentiles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  one  of  your  new  settlements 
there  and  to  the  schoolhouse,  is  the  schoolhouse  used  for  any  other 
purpose  than  school  purposes? 

Mr.  Cole.  They  have  been ;  yes.  They  have  been  used  for — well, 
one  school  in  particular  has  been  used  by  the  Baptists  and  Methodists 
and  the  Mormons,  too,  I  believe,  as  a  meetinghouse — church. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Is  it  a  new  place? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  it  is  just  built  up  in  the  last  four  years,  or  such 
a  matter. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  other  public  building  there  except 
this  one? 

Mr.  Cole.  No ;  there  are  no  churches  at  all  right  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  this  building  is  used,  as  you  have  said,  by 
all  these  people?  . 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  the  public  school? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  stopi>ed  now  ? 
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Mr.  Cole.  I  don't  think  it  is  stopped  yet.  I  believe  they  are  hold- 
ing services  yet  in  some  of  them,  but  in  some  cases  they  have  churches 
and  meetinghouses  that  the  Mormons  call  their  part  of  it — in  some 
sections — but  there  are  some  that  are  used  still,  I  believe,  for  all 
parties. 

•  Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you  whether  they  are  all  engaged  in 
endeavoring  to  build  their  separate  churches-church  buildings  I 
mean. 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  I  believe  they  are,  as  near  as  I  know.  They  are 
trying  to  get  churches  in  every  part  of  the  country  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  refer  particularly  to  church  buildings. 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes ;  they  are  trving  to  build  churches  in  two  or  three 
diflferent  places  up  through  the  valley  now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Cole,  you  do  not  live  in  Brigham  City,  do  you  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  that  I  undei'stood  his  "answer  or 
that  you  did.  I  understood  him  to  say  they  use  these  schoolhouses 
for  church  meetings.     Do  they  ? 

Mr.  Coi-E.  They  have  used  them  for  that,  and  I  believe  they  do  yet 
where  they  have  no  churches. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  the  different  churches  use  them  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  the  Baptists  use  the  schoolhouse  there  now,  I 
know,  or  they  have  right  along. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  live  in  Brigham  City,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir ;  I  live  in  Cor\nne. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Brigham  City  the  principal  city  of  Boxelder 
County  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  county  seat? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  the  county  seat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  far  is  Corinne  from  Brigham  City? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is  about  G  miles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  can  drive  over  to  it  readily? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  what  has  b(?on  meiv 
tioned  in  this  testimony  at  different  times  and  at  considerable  length 
regarding  the  opera  house  matter  in  Brigham  Citv?  Have  vou  heard 
of  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  have  heard  of  it:  yes.  I  do  not  know  anything  partic- 
ular about  it,  only  what  1  have  heard  on  the  street  and  around  gener- 
ally.    I  have  heard  a  little  talk  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  that  a  contest  in  any  sense  between  Mormons 
and  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Cole.  No;  it  was  not.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a  Gentile  con- 
nected with  either  side. 

Mr.  Van  Cirrr.  It  was  entirely  between  Mormons? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  (^ott.  Do  you  know  what  tlie  objection  was  to  some  of 
those  i^eople  who  built  this  dance  j)avilion  or  dance  liouse? 

Mr.  Cole.  Olijections  to  the  building  of  it? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Well,  yes;  why  was  it  objected  to? 

Mr.  Cole.  In  the  Hrst  ])lace,  it  was  a  very  cheap  affair  and  built 
right  up  to  the  sidewalk  and  anybody  that  had  money  to  pay  for  a 
dance  could  go  in  and  dance. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVas  it  open — exposed  to  the  public? 
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Mr.  Cole.  Yes ;  it  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  understand  that  that  was  or  was  not  the 
objection  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  understood  that  was  the  objection  to  it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  going  over  Boxelder  Countv,  and  from  what  you 
know  there  since  you  have  been  in  office,  I  will  ask  you  whether  in 
your  opinion  the  sentiment  is  for  polygamy  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Oh,  it  is  against  it.  decidedly.  Everywhere  that  I  have 
ever  been,  or  anything  I  have  ever  heard  spoken  of,  it  is  certainly 
against  poly^my. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  is  it  with  the  younger  element — the  younger 
generation  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  they  in  particular  are  against  polygamy. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  is  it  with  Mormons  who  are  more  advanced  in 
years  since  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  have  not  heard  that  matter  discussed  very  much.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  arc  any  persons  there — I  never  heard  a  person 
express  himself  in  favor  of  polvgamy  since  I  have  been  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  you  have  been  hearing  about  this  oj^era  house  and 
dancing  hall  business  at  Brigham  City,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  heard  very  little  about  it.  Just  street  talk  is  all  I  know 
about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  just  what  kind  of  controversv  it  was,  you 
told  us? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  I  know  it  i 

Mr.  Tayler.  What? 

Mr.  C/Ole.  I  say  I  have  heard  very  little  about  it; 

Mr.  Tayi^eh.  But  you  told  us  you  know  it  was  between  Mormons 
in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes ;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles,  and  that  it  was 
because  it  was  being  built  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Cole.  Not  on  the  street. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliat? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  say  it  was  built  up  to  the  sidewalk. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  nieant  up  to  the  sidewalk.  Do  vou  know  that  an 
application  was  made  to  the  mayor  and  the  council  of  Brigham  City 
for  a  permit  to  build  this  dance  hall  or  opera  house? 

Mr.  Cole.  No;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  assume  there  must  have  been  something  of  that 
sort,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  presume  that  there  must  have  been ;  yes. 

Mr. Tayler.  And  that  the  application  was  granted,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Ta^xer.  You  assume  that  must  have  been  done  also,  because 
they  did  build,  did  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  that  on  the  1st  of  May,  1903,  the 
high  council  of  the*  Mormon  Church  of  the  Boxelder  Stake  of  Zion 
rendered  the  following  decision?  You  know  the  hiffh  coimcil  is  a 
part  of  the  church,  is  it  not?  You  know  what  a  high  council  is,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir.    I  do  not  know  much  about  the  organization. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  The  high  council  is  not  one  of  your  elective,  civil, 
political  bodies,  is  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

jVIt.  Tayler.  It  belongs  to  the  church  somewhere,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  it  rendered  this  decision : 

"  Inasmuch  as  Brother  C.  O.  Anderson  appeared  on  behalf  of  him- 
self and  Brother  Chris  Christensen  in  regara  to  the  dancing  pavilion 
which  they  are  erecting  and  presented  certain  propositions  before 
the  council," 

This  is  the  high  council,  not  the  city  council,  you  understand,  do 
you? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir;  I  imderstand. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading) : 
"  the  council  after  due  consideration  decided  that  they  could  not 
rescind  its  former  decision  given  on  this  question;  it  was  also  the 
advice  and  council  of  the  meeting  that  these  brothers  cease  their  work 
on  said  pavilion  and  that  they  do  not  use  it  for  dancing  purposes, 
but  that  said  pa^dlion  be  removed  and  the  material  in  its  construction 
be  disposed  of." 

Dicf  you  ever  hear  of  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  No.  sir ;  I  never  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  of  that  before  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir :  I  heard  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  something  about  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes.     I  never  read  that. 

Mr.  Tayu-ul  Do  you  know  that  one  of  the  wards  of  the  church 
there  in  Brigham'  Citv  owns  the  Brigham  Citv  Opera  House?  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  understood  it  belonged  to  the  church  organization,  but 
I  did  not  know  about  any  particular  ward. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  the  church  organization.  And  do  vou  not  know 
that  the  people  who  were  erecting  this  new  building  undertook  to  set- 
tle this  matter  with  the  high  council  by  paying  something  to  them  in 
order  to  satisfy  them  for  the  competition  that  would  come  about  be- 
tween the  new  hall  and  the  opera  house  that  belonged  to  the  church  ? 
Do  vou  not  know  that  ? 

Air.  Cole.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  do  you  not  know  that  there  was  such  an  adjust- 
ment made  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  heard  about  six  months  or  a  year  ago  something  like 
that,  that  there  was  some  kind  of  an  agreement  come  to,  but  that  is 
all  I  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exa(*tly.  Do  you  remember  leading  in  the  Boxelder 
News  a  letter  by  President  Kelly?  You  know  President  Kelly,  do 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  have  met  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  president  of  the  stake,  is  he  not  ? 

Mr.  CoiJ^.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Boxelder  stake? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tlie  higliest  official  in  the  county,  is  he  not — the  high- 
est church  official? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  believe  they  consider  him  so;  yes. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  the  president,  the  highest  official  in  the  county. 
In  which  he  stated  that "  tney  (that  is,  these  people  who  were  building^ 
this  new  hall)  ought  to  have  abided  by  the  counsel  that  was  given 
them  and  avoided  the  controversy  which  has  arisen  out  of  their  dis- 
obedience to  counsel."    Do  you  remember  seeing  that  or  hearing  of  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  No  ;  I  do  not  remember  hearing  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  remember  that  there  was  any  church  ques- 
tion in  this,  do  you? 

Mr.  Cole.  As  I  said  before,  I  understood  that  it  was  between  the 
Mormons  themselves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Between  the  Mormons  themselves? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  was  the  church  on  both  sides,  according  to  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  it  was  between  the  high  council  of  the  stake,  or 
the  high  council  there,  and  some  other  Mormons  who  were  building 
a  private  building  that  would  come  into  competition  with  the  church's 
building.  Is  not  that  right,  and  tliey  were  ordered  to  tear  it  down, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  That  is,  according  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  not  that  the  way  you  understand  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes ;  I  believe  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  ask  another  question  or  two.  Do  you  know 
OleenN.  Stohl? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  am  a  little  acquainted  with  some  of  the  Stohls,  but  I 
am  not  sure  about  the  name. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  not  one  of  the  councilors  to  the  president  of  the 
stake? 

Mr.  Cole.  There  is  one  of  them,  f  es,  that  I  understood  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes :  councilor  to  tlie  president  of  the  stake — who,  as 
recently  as  last  February,  in  respect  to  this  particular  controversy, 
said : 

''  The  authorities  of  this  stake  must  dictate  and  control,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  church  must  take  a  stand  one  way  or  the  other.  If  you 
bishops  have  any  officers  who  will  not  carry  out '  counsel '  we  w^ant  you 
to  drop  them,  and  even  members  of  the  high  council  will  be  dropped. 
The  church  has  authority  in  this  matter.  This  is  no  longer  an  opera- 
house  fight,  but  a  church  fight.  The  new  dancing  hall  (the  academy 
of  music  and  dancing)  has  been  built  in  direct  opposition  to  this 
authorit3^" 

Do  you  remember  reading  about  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  never  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  about  it,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes;  I  presimie  I  heard  about  it,  but  I  did  not  take  any 
notice  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  And  then  did  not  President  Kelly  say  that  he  heartily 
indorsed  those  remarks,  and, said  "amen"  to  them?  Is  your  office 
in  Brigham  City  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  treasurer  of  the  county? 

Mr.  Cole.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  not  know  this,  that  over  25  good  citizens,  who 
refused  to  sustain  l^resident  Kelly  in  this  controversy  between  the 
Mormon  opera  house  and  the  private  hall  that  was  built,  who  refused 
to  sustain  President  Kelly  in  his  interference  in  this  matter,  were 
dropped  from  their  official  positions  in  the  church  ? 
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Mr.  Cole.  I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  never  heard  of  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir;  I  had  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  heard  that  at  a  meeting  held  last  January — 
s  year  ago  this  January — in  the  priesthood  meeting  in  the  first  ward  of 
Brigham  City,  every  person  who  applied  for  a  recommend  to  get 
married  in  the  Mormon  temple  at  Logan  was  required  to  stand  up 
before  the  entire  congregation  and  there  promise  to  obey  the  priest- 
hood in  all  matters,  "  spiritual  and  temporal,"  and  that  Frank 
Christensen  refused  to  make  that  promise  and  was  not  permitted  to 
marry  in  the  temple  ?     Did  you  hear  that  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  Was  not  that  a  matter  of  public  discussion? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir ;  it  was  not.  I  never  heard  a  word  of  any  such 
<8tuff  as  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  how  did  you  understand  the  church  authorities 
and  these  other  people  building  the  private  hall  settled  that  differ- 
ence?    How  did  vou  understand  they  finally  settled  it? 

Mr.  Cole.  Well,  I  did  not  have  aiiy  understanding  of  it.  I  under- 
stand they  came  to  some  kind  of  a  settlement.  I  believe  all  I  heard 
about  it  was  some  little  article  in  the  paper  that  it  had  been  settled 
in  some  way,  but  I  could  not  say  how,  and  I  never  knew  anything 
about  it  further. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  there  was  a  quarrel  about  it,  and 
that  President  Kelly  announced  that  he  had  been  sustained  by  the 
greatest  tribunal  on  earth  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir ;  I  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  did  not  hear  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  then  this  was  published : 

"  Office  of  the  Presidency  of  the 

"  BoxELDER  Stake  of  Zion, 

"  July  20,  J904. 

"  We,  the  undersigned,  mutually  agree  that  the  dancing  in  the  Box- 
elder  Academy  of  Music  and  Dancing  be  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stake  anuisomont  committee,  appointed  by  the  presidency 
of  the  stake,  and  that  the  presidency  of  the  stake  will  encourage  the 
patronage  of  the  peoi)le  to  that  institution  under  proper  rules  and 
regulations. 

''And  the  directors  of  the  Boxelder  Academy  of  Music  and  Danc- 
ing agree  that  25  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  be  turned  into  the  stake 
treasury  to  he  disbursed  as  they  see  fit  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  in 
the  Boxelder  Stake  of  Zion." 

Is  not  that  talk  in  everybody's  mouth  that  that  settlement  was 
made  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  Not  where  I  liave  been:  no,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Cole.  Not  where  I  have  been.  I  never  heard  the  agreement  at 
all  before. 

Mr.  Tayler.  '•  And  that  E.  C.  Wheatley  and  J.  A.  Edwards  "—I 
am  continuing  this  finding — "  are  hereby  added  to  the  stake  amuse- 
ment committee  by  api^ointment  by  the  presidency  of  the  stake.  And 
the  stake  presidency  will  advise  that  the  dance  hall  in  the  opera  house 
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be  not  used  in  competition  with  the  dancing  academy,  and  that  both 
of  the  aforesaid  halls  will  be  used  under  Sie  direction  of  the  stake 
amusement  committee." 

Signed  by  Charles  Kelly,  Lucious  A.  Snow,  Oleen  N.  Stohl,  stake 

g residency,  and  by  E.  C.  Wheatley  and  five  others,  directors  of  the 
ioxelder  Academy  of  Music  and  Dancinff. 

Now,  does  not  all  that  I  have  adverted  to  agree  with  the  talk — the 
understanding  you  have  as  to  the  settlement  of  that  Boxelder  Danc- 
ing Academy  episode? 

Mr.  Cole.'  No,  sir;  as  I  said  before,  I  never  heard  what  the  settle- 
ment was.     I  just  understood  there  was  a  settlement  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Speak  up,  Mr.  Cole. 

Mr.  Cole.  I  just  understood  there  was  a  settlement.  That  is  the 
first  I  heard  it  read. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  the  schoolhouses  there,  or  a  schoolhouse,  is 
used  by  several  different  church  organizations? 

Mr.  Cole.  They  have  been,  and  some  of  them  are  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  what  time? 

Mr.  Cole.  Ever  since  I  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  what  time  in  the  day  or  week? 

Mr.  Cole.  Sunday. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  the  Methodists  hold  services  there  right  after 
school  lets  out? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  never  heard  of  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  the  Baptists? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  do  not  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  the  Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  do  either  ? 

Mr.  Cole.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Judge  Miner. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JAMES  A.  MINER. 

James  A.  Miner,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Your  name  is  James  A.  Miner,  Judge? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Might  I  ask  your  age? 

Mr.  Miner.  Sixty  and  upwards. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  'V^Ticre  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Miner.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  loug  havc  you  lived  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Since  July,  1890. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  what  capacity  did  you  go  to  Utah  in  1890? 

Mr.  Miner.  As  an  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory. 

Mr,  WORTHINGTON.  Under  appointment  by  the  President,  of 
course? 

Mr.  Miner.  President  Harrison. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Where  had  you  lived  before  that.  Judge? 
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Mr.  Mixer.  At  Marshall,  Mich. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Four  years. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  would  take  you  until  1894? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  After  that  what  did  you  do? 

Mr.  Miner.  For  one  year  I  continued  the  practice  of  the  law  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Durine  that  first  term  I  resided  at  Ogden.  For 
one  year  I  practiced,  and  at  the  close  of  that  year  I  was  elected  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court  of  the  new  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  That  is,  the  organization  of  the  court  when  the 
State  was  admitted  ? 

Mr.  Mixer.   Yes;  I  held  that  position  for  seven  years. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTOx.  You  held  it  how  long? 

Mr.  Mixer.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  WoKTHixGTOx.'  Until  1903? 

Mr.  Mixer.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  Have  you  held  any  position  since  then? 

Mr.  Mixer.  No. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTox.  I  need  not  ask  you,  I  suppose,  but  the  record 
had  better  show  it.     You  are  not  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Mixer.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.  You  never  have  been? 

Mr.  JMiXER.   1  never  have  been. 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGiX)x.  Are  you  connected  with  any  religious  society 
or  organization? 

Mr.  Mixer.  I  believe  I  am  a  member — an  imperfect  member — of 
the  Episcopal  Church. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.  During  vour  term  of  four  vears  there — from 
July,  1890,  was  it? 

Mr.  Mixer.  July ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiixGTOx.  P'or  four  years  did  you  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  prosecution  of  persons  who  were  charged  with  polygamous 
cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Mixer.  Well,  a  great  many  of  those  cases  were  tried  before 
me,  as  associate  justice.     I  was  assigned  to  the  first  district. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.  I  was  going  to  ask.  Your  headquarters  were 
at  Ogden  ? 

Mr.  Mixer.   During  that  four  years,  yes. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.   What  was  your  jurisdiction,  or  district? 

Mr.  Mixer.  It  inchided  the  first  district,  which  included  the  Provo 
District. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.   Did  it  include  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Mixer.  Xo. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.  It  was  on  both  sides  of  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Mixer.  On  both  sides  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The  district  had 
been  divided,  and  there  was  another  justice  assigned  to  the  Provo 
district — that  is,  in  my  district — but  I  had  a  clerk  in  that  court. and 
also  in  the  Ogden  court. 

Mr.  Worthixgtox.  Could  you  give  us  some  idea  of  the  nature  of 
those  prosecutions,  and  the  result  of  them — ^how  the  people  acted  who 
were  prosecuted  ? 

Mr.  Miner.   Yes.    ^Vhen  I  went  there  in  July,  1890,  there  were  a 
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firreat  many  criminal  prosecutions  for  polygamy  and  unlawful  cohab- 
itation pending,  and  a  great  many  more  were  brought  during  that 
year.  Of  course  they  were  tried  before  myself,  as  the  judge  of  that 
court. 

Mr.  WoFTHiNGTON.  Did  they  plead  guilty,  or  were  they  convicted, 
or  what? 

Mr.  Mjner.  Many  of  them  would  plead  guilty,  and  many  of  them 
contested  it.  Of  course  the  purpose  of  the  court — and  I  think  of  all 
the  courts  at  that  time — was  to  get  the  people  charged  with  polyga- 
mous practices  of  with  unlawful  cohabitation  to  promise  to  obey  the 
law.  It  was  understood  at  that  time  that  thev  were  advised  by  their 
authorities  above  them  not  to  obey  the  law ;  that  is,  they  were  not  to 
be  guilty  of  it.  I  remember  one  instance  that  might  illustrate  the 
others,  if  you  wish  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Just  state  it.  Judge. 

Mr.  Miner.  One  young  man  about  30  years  old,  perhaps  a  little 
over,  was  brought  before  me  and  pleaded  guilty  to  polygamy  at  one 
time  during  my  first' experience  there  on  the  bench.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  not  promise  to  obey  the  law  in  the  future.  He  said  no,  sir; 
he  could  not.  I  asked  Judge  Rolapp — I  think  Judge  Rolapp  was  a 
Mormon  lawyer — if  he  would  not  take  the  young  man  out  privately 
and  talk  with  him,  and  see  if  he  would  not  promise  to  obey  the  law  in 
the  future,  because  the  purpose  was  to  get  them  to  obey  the  law,  or 
promise  to  obey  it,  ana  as  a  rule  they  would  keep  their  promise. 
Mr.  Rolapp  took  the  young  man  out,  and  after  a  time  returned  with 
the  {statement  that  he  could  not  make  him  promise.  I  then  asked 
him  why  he  could  not  make  the  promise.  I  said  we  all  had  to  ol>ey 
the  law,  and  I  asked  him  why  he  could  not! 

Well,  he  was  very  respectful  in  his  reply.  He  said  that  he  was 
brought  up  in  the  Mormon  Church;  he  had  been  taught  from  his 
infancy  that  polygamy  was  right;  that  some  three  or  four  years 
prior  he  had  married  his  first  wife  and  had  a  couple  of  children  by 
her;  that  a  year  or  two  later  he  took  his  second  wife^  and  he  had  a 
child  by  her;  that  a  year  or  two  prior  to  the  trial  he  had  taken  his 
third  wife,  and  had  a  child  by  her.  ''  Now,"  he  said  to  me,  "  I  have 
promised  those  wives  to  live  with  them  and  provide  for  them."  He 
said :  "  I  love  those  children.  Those  wives  and  children  love  me." 
He  said :  "  Would  I  not  be  a  hypocrite  to  desert  those  wives  and 
children  now?  "  It  was  somewhat  new  to  me  at  the  time.  I  sen- 
tenced him,  I  think,  for  four  or  five  years  in  the  penitentiary,  but 
subsequently,  after  the  manifesto  wa^  issued,  I  learned  he  was  dis- 
posed to  make  the  promise,  and  I  made  every  effort  to  get  him  out  of 
the  penitentiary.     I  felt  sorry  for  him,  and  1  got  him  out. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Say  after  the  manifesto  he  was  disposed 
to  make  a  promise.     What  promise  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  To  obey  the  law. 

Mr.  Worthington.*^  I  want  to  ask  you  whether,  at  about  the  time 
the  manifesto  was  issued,  any  change  came  over  the  Mormons  in  ref- 
erence to  whether  they  would  or  would  not  make  the  promise  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  the  prosecutions  then  stop? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  prosecutions  largely  stopped. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  After  the  manifesto,  and  during  the  vContinu- 
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ance  of  your  tenn  there,  which  took  you  down  to  1894,  the  prosecu- 
tions were  very  few,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Very  few. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  number? 

Mr.  Miner.  Xo;  I  could  not.  I  presume  I  sent  up  a  hundred  or 
more  to  the  penitentiary — perhaps  liOO  of  them — during  the  time  I 
had  there.  I  know  they  came  very  rapidly.  It  became  sickening 
and  tiresome  to  me  to  send  those  people  to  the  penitentiary,  and  1 
therefore  used  every  effort  I  could  to  get  them  to  promise  to  "obey  the 
law,  and  when  I  got  the  promise  from  them  as  a  rule  they  would  keep 
the  promise. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGix)N.  After  the  manifesto,  which  was  in  the  fall  of 
1890,  the  prosecutions  were  very  few  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVc  kuow,  then,  that  from  that  time  down  to 
the  time  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  which  was  in  Jan- 
uary, 1890,  the  officers  of  the  United  States  were  in  charge  there. 

Mr.  Miner.  They  were. 

.  Mr.  /\V()UTHiNGix)N.  The  prosecuting  officers,  the  governor  of  the 
Territorv,  the  judges,  and  everything. 

Mr.  AiixER.  Yes,  they  were;  right  along.  We  had  quite  a  good 
many  United  States  marshals  at  Ogden,  where  I  resided  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  about  what  was  done 
in  prosecutiiifi:  Mormons  during  that  period,  between  the  time  of  the 
manifesto  ana  the  time  the  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  as  to 
w^hether  they  overlooked  the  fact,  or  continued  to  prosecute  men  who 
lived  in  polygamy,  who  had  taken  plural  wives  beiore  the  manifesto? 

ilr.  Miner.  Yes;  they«  were  brought  right  along  continuously, 
but  not  as  numerous.     I'hey  dropped  off  largely  after  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  were  very  few  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Very  few.  The  officers  were,  of  course,  vigilant — I 
think  tliey  were — watching  these  people  all  the  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Naturally,  from  your  being  in  that  relation  to 
the  State  when  vou  went  there,  and  living  there  ever  since,  you  must 
have  observed  tlie  historv  and  progress  of  the  State  in  reference  to 
this  niMtter  of  polygamy^ 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  What  can  you  tell  us,  as  to  whether  it  is  in- 
creasing or  decreasing? 

Mr.  AIiNER.  It  is  verj'  nnich  decreasing;  it  has  decreased  nearly 
100  per  cent  since  I  went  there.  I  should  say  there  \yas  90  per  cent 
at  least  decreases  in  the  number  of  polygamous  families  from  that 
time  to  this  out  of  100. 

Mr.  Woktiiin(;ton.  What  would  you  say  as  to  the  decrease  In  the 
nunilxM*  of  new  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  MiNLR.  We  do  not  hear  of  them. 

Mr.  U'orthinoton.  So  far  as  your  knowledge  or  observation  goes, 
they  have  c(»ascd,  have  they  i 

ilr.  Miner.  They  have.  *  Of  cour>e.  T  have  heard  a  rumor  here  and 
there  tliat  somebody  must  be  associating  improperly  with  some 
woman  or  other.     It  is  not  generally  spoken  of. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  You  iieard  the  rumor,  I  suppose,  published  in 
the  papers,  about  the  charge  that  Abram  Cannon,  an  apostle,  had  mar- 
ried Lillian  Hamlin? 
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Mr.  Miner.  I  heard  that  since  this  trial  commenced.  I  heard  a 
whisper  of  it  before. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  But  as  a  general  thing  the  knowledge  you  have 
there,  from  your  own  observation  and  from  general  reputation,  is  that 
new  polygamous  marriages  have  practically  ceased  since  the  man- 
ifesto? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  they  have. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  polygamy  is  dying  out? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  have  you  observed  as  to  the  feeling  of 
the  Mormons  themselves  as  to  this  subject  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  younger  class  of  Mormons  are,  I  think,  very  much 
opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Do  you  find  that  to  be  well-nigh  universal 
among  them  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  would  you  say  would  be  the  future  of 
polygamy  in  that  respect,  without  reference  to  any  law  on  that 
subject  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  in  time,  when  these  old  people  who  are  now  in 
polygamv  die  off,  it  will  entirely  end.    That  has  been  my  hope. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  your  observation  and  knowledge,  by 
reputation  or  otherwise,  as  to  wnether  the  Mormons  who  have  plunu 
wives  continue  to  live  in  polygamous  cohabitation  with  them? 

Mr.  Miner.  Those  that  now  have  them  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Ycs ;  as  to  whether  they  all  continue  to  do  it, 
or  some  of  them. 

Mr.  Miner.  It  is  dying  out.  It  is  gradually  giving  away.  We 
hear  less  of  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  That  is  all  I  want  to  ask  on  the  subject  of  po- 
lygamy at  present.  Have  you  had  any  interest  in  the  political  affairs 
of  the  Tern torv  or  of  the  State  since  you  went  there? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes.    Do  you  mean  when  I  ran  for  office? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Well,  in  a  way.  I  want  to  know  whether  you 
have  kept  informed  in  a  general  way,  as  citizens  do,  of  politic»Ej 
affairs  in  your  State. 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have.    I  came  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  Senator  Burrows  "were  here  he  might  con- 
sider that  flatten^.* 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  might  consider  it  pleasant  flattery. 

The  Acting  Chair]vian  (Senator  Knox).  There  are  no  politics  up 
there,  Judge.    It  is  all  unanimous.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  heard  a  good  deal  last  spring  about  the 
city  election  that  was  held  in  your  town,  to  the  enect  that  Mayor 
Morris  was  elected  over  the  retiring  mayor,  Mr.  Knox,  and  that  that 
was  said  to  be  a  result  of  church  interference  and  dictation  to  the 
voters.    Do  you  know  anything  about  that.  Judge? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  know  something  of  it — something  by  reputation.  I 
will  say  to  you  that  I  have  been  on  the  sick  list  for  about  two  years 
and  a  Kalf  now,  and  consequently  have  not  been  engaged  in  any  active 
business. 

Mr.  WoRTUiNGTON.  And  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Miner.  And  I  was  not  out  at  that  time,  but  just  before,  at  the 
time  the  convention  was  held,  I  was  out.  I  was  not  well,  but  I  was 
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out,  and  I  heard  considerable  talk  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  a  cer- 
tain Republican  convention.  It  was  reputed  that  proxies  had  been 
sold  for  money,  and  it  incensed  the  prominent  Republicans  there  to  a 
great  extent,  I  think.  I  was  taken  sick,  and  did  not  appear  on  the 
streets  for  some  time;  but  after  I  bexiame  well,  and,  in  &ct,  during 
my  sickness,  I  learned  that  the  Republicans  were  largely  going  to  vote 
against  that  ticket,  because  it  had  been  put  up,  as  they  called  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Kuox  was  tlie  Republican  candidate? 

Mr.  Miner.  No;  the  Republican  candidate,  I  think,  stood  very  well 
indeed — ^the  nominee. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  You  did  not  understand  me.  I  said  Mr.  Knox 
was  the  Republican  candidate. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  And  you  knew,  by  what  you  had  learned  prior 
to  your  becoming  sick  and  what  you  learned  afterwards,  that  the  lead- 
ing prominent  Republicans  had  turned  against  him? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Because  of  these  reasons,  which  we  need  not  go 
into  in  detail. 

Mr.  Miner.  I  should  say  that  nearly  half  of  the  Republicans  on 
my  street  voted  against  the*^  ticket. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  There  was  nothing  against  Mr.  Knox  person- 
ally? 

Mr.  Miner.  Not  a  thing.     He  was  a  good  man. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  It  was  the  influence  that  had  put  him  up? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AVould  you,  from  your  knowledge  of  affairs  out 
there,  attribute  the  result  of  that  to  the  turning  over  of  the  Repub- 
licans away  from  the  mayoralty  candidate,  or  to  the  influence  or  the 
church? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  attribute  it  to  the  opposition  to  the  manner  of  nom- 
inating the  ticket. 

Mr.  W'oRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  know  Joseph  F.  Smith,  the  president 
of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Without  going  into  ancient  history,  what  would 
you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  him  and  of  affairs  out  there,  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  interference  or  attempt  to  run  the 
politics  of  the  State  by  the  Mormon  Church  since  he  became  president? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  there  has. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  think  he  is  honestly  and  in  good  faith 
keeping  the  church  out  of  politics? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  believe  he  is  doing  everything  he  can  to  do  it.  I 
think  him  an  honest  man,  from  what  I  know  of  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  have  also  heard  a  good  deal  about  the  last 
election  in  Utah,  and  the  large  majority  that  the  Republican  ticket 
obtained,  which  was  also,  as  1  understand,  attributed  here  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  church.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  that  elec- 
tion in  vour  own  jurisdiction  there? 

Mr.  MiNKR.  Yes;  I  was  one  of  the  electors  on  the  ticket  ih  this  last 
Presidential  election. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  You  were  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  on 
the  Republican  ticket? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  Did  you  take  any  active  part  in  the  campaign 
last  fall? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  your  county  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Could  you  give  us  aijy  information  as  to  the 
management  of  that  campaign  which  would  tend  to  show  the  reasons 
for  the  large  majority  that  the  Republican  ticket  had  in  your  county? 

Mr.  Miner.  Well,  there  was  a  third  party,  the  American  ticket, 
nominated  there,  called  the  Kearns  ticket — Senator  Kearns's  ticket. 
It  was  gotten  up  among  the  Gentiles  as  a  Qentile  ticket  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Republican  ticket,  and,  in  fact,  in  opposition  to  all  Jickets 
really,  because  both  Democrats  and  Republicans  voted  the  American 
ticket,  but  largely  Republicans;  and  being  on  the  Republican  ticket, 
and  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  told  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  committee  that  if  he  would  deputize  me  I  would  do  what  I  could 
toward  electing  the  ticket.  He  said,  "  You  are  deputized  as  a 
committee  of  one  to  do  just  as  you  are  a  mind  to."  So  I  appointed 
five  ladies,  prominent  ladies  of  the  citv  where  the  opposition  was  to 
act,  as  a  committee  of  five,  one  in  each  precinct.  Snail  I  tell  that! 
Do  you  want  me  to  state  that? 

Air.  WoRTHiNOTON.  If  you  think  it  helped  to  bring  about  the  re- 
sult of  that  election,  why,  tell  it;  because  they  say  the  church  did  it; 
and  I  want  to  know  if  you  can  give  us  any  information  that  will 
throw  light  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Miner.  I  will  say  this:  Those  ladies  were  very  prominent 
ladies  there.  They  are  very  elegant  ladies,  and  good  workers.  They 
were  appointed,  and  I  requested  them  to  appoint  20  more  ladies  in 
each  precinct. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A  s<)rt  of  an  endless  chain  proceeding? 

Mr.  Miner.  Whose  duties  it  should  be  to  get  five  votes  from  the 
opposition  parties  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

ilr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Each  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Each  one ;  which  they  promised  to  do,  and  which  they 
did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  throw  up  our  hands,  and  abandon  the  claim. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Miner.  After  they  were  appointed  I  requested  them  to  appoint 
20  more,  which  may  have  been  done.  I  also  appointed  a  hundred 
or  more  men  to  do  the  same  thing.  They  did  excellent  work,  and 
made  a  great  many  Republican  votes. 

Mr.  ^\  oRTHiNGTON.  That  was  a  very  thorough  and  complete  organi- 
zation.   Did  the  church  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  Not  the  least  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  us  see.  You  were  one  of  the  candidates  for 
judce  in  the  election  of  1895  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  For  organizing  the  State  judiciary,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  There  were  three  judges  on  your  supreme 
court,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  three  candidates  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  You  Were  one  of  them? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  was  one  of  them. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  Who  were  the  others? 

Mr.  Miner.  Judge  Zane  and  Judge  Bartch. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  JiMge  Zane  we  know  was  not  a  Mormon. 
How  was  it  as  to  Judge  Bartch  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Neither  one  of  them  was  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Had  Judge  Zane  been  as  active  as  you  were  in 
prosecuting  the  Mormons  and  sending  them  to  the  penitentiary,  when 
they  would  not  promise  to  be  good  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  had  been  on  the  bench  longer  than  I 
had. 

Mr.  WoRTniNGTON.  Who  were  the  opposing  candidates  for  the 
threa  positions  on  the  supreme  court  bench  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  can  not  recall  their  names.  I  know  them  perfectly 
well,  but  their  names  do  not  occur  to  me  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Do  you  remember  Thurman? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes ;  Judge  Thurman. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  Young? 

Mr.  Miner.  Young  was  the  second  one — Young  and  Thurman. 
They  were  both  Mormons,  as  I  remember.  Then  there  was  a  Mr. 
Maloney,  from  Ogden.    He  was  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  So  that  on  one  side  were  you  three  Gentile 
candidates,  two  of  whom  had  been  sending  Mormons  to  the  peniten- 
tiary when  they  would  not  promise  to  give  up  their  mode  of  life? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoBTHiNGTON.  And  on  the  other  side  were  two  Mormons  and 
a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  already  told  us  your  ticket  was 
elected. 

Mr.  Miner.  My  ticket  was  elected. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  in  a  State  in  which  the  great  majority  of 
the  voters  were  Mormons? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  about  two-thirds  of  them  were  Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Scvcuty  per  cent,  I  think  we  have  been  told 
here. 

Senator  Dubois.  What  was  the  date  of  this? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  This  was  in  1895. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  that  after  or  before  statehood? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  They  were  just  organizing  for  the  State.  The 
State  was  admitted  in  1896,  and  this  was  the  election  of  the  State 
officers,  who  took  their  seats  in  January  following. 

Of  course,  on  the  ticket  on  which  you  ran  there  were  other  candi- 
dates for  governor  and  all  the  State  officers? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  all  State  officers  and  county  officers. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  there  were  Mormons  and  Gentiles  both  on 
the  ticket,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Miner,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  W()RTinx(nx)N.  How  did  you  hold  up  in  the  vote  you  received 
with  the  other  candidates  on  the  same  ticket? 

Mr.  Miner.  Well,  we  did  not  run  Whind  any.  I  think  we  ran — 
my  majority  was  about  2,100  in  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  it  about  the  same  as  the  other  candidates 
on  your  ticket? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  about  the  same. 
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Mr.  WoRTiiixGTON.   You  may  cross-examine,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  How  did  you  come  to  be  on  the  ticket' last  fall  as  a 
candidate  for  elector? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  State  committee  placed  me  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  account  of  a  vacancy  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  On  account  of  a  vacancy ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.   How  did  the  vacancy  occur? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  strikes  me  that  somebody  in  St.  George  had  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  nominee  from  St.  George  had  withdrawn  from 
the  ticket,  and  the  State  committee  placed  me  in  his  place. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  wliy  he  withdrew  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  heard  he  was  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  TayiJ':r.  Because  he  was  a  polygamist  ?  He  was  nominated  as 
an  elector? 

Mr.  Miner.  He  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  it  created  some  disturbance,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  No;  I  do  not  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.   Oh,  it  did  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  If  it  did,  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  You  did  not  know  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  it  did  not  create  any  disturbance,  but  he  re- 
signed ? 

Mr.  Miner.  He  resigned.  The  first  I  knew  of  it,  I  was  telephoned 
in  the  evening  following  the  convention.  I  was  asked  by  one  of  the 
officers  if  I  would  accept  the  position. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  understood  that  he  got  off  the  ticket  because  he 
was  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  MiNiR.  I  did  not  know  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  know  now  ? 

Mr.  MiNftR.   I  have  heard  since  that  he  declined  to  run. 

Mr.  Tayij!:r.  Respecting  this  matter  of  new  polygamous  marriages, 
you  say  you  just  heard  whispers — I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  a 
mild  enough  word  to  meet  the  lack  of  emphasis  that  all  the  talk  you 
ever  heard  had — just  vague,  indefinite  rumors,  in  so  far  as  you  he^rd 
anything,  about  polygamous  marriages  since  the  manifesto.  Is  that 
right.  Judge? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes.  Of  course  you  know  there  have  been  two  parties 
there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  alwut  parties  now.  Do  you  mean 
two  parties,  one  of  whom  believes  there  were  polygamous  marriages 
and  one  that  does  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  No;  there  is  one  party  that  is  called  the  "Mormon 
haters."    They  are  one  side. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miner.  The  Mormons  on  the  other.  Then  there  are  the  two 
distinct  parties  outside  of  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat  do  you  call  those  that  are  in  between  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  who  vou  refer  to  as  "  between." 
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Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Well,  I  do  not  know  whether  there  was  a  party  called 
"  Jack-Mormons  "  or  not. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes ;  there  are  some  people  called  "  Jack-Mormons," 
who  are  supposed  to  work  with  the  Mormons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  Judge,  you  said  you  had  just  heard  a  whisper, 
or  something  of  that  sort,  to  the  effect  that  Apostle  Abram  Cannon 
had  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto  in  1896? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  How  long  since  you  first  heard  it  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  I  saw  that  in  the  Tribune. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  you  did  not  credit  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  did  not  credit  it ;  no.     Of  course  I  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  learned  to  believe  nothing  unless  I  know  it  is 
true. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Precisely.     Out  there  that  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes ;  I  do  not  take  for  granted  everything  I  hear. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  think  about  it  any  more,  much  less  prose- 
cute any  inquiry  about  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  has  been  suggested  that  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  whether  Apostle  Cannon  had  taken  a  plural  wife 
as  late  as  1806  did  not  concern  you  very  much,  and  you  did  not  make 
any  inquiry? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  would  if  I  had  known  it  was  true;  yes.  I  should 
ha\e  been  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  believe  now  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know. 

]Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  read  the  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have.  That  is,  T  have  read  the  testimony  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  papers,  you  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand ;  and  from  the  testimony  are  you  satis- 
fied that  Apostle  Cannon  did  take  a  plural  wife  in  1896? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Therefore  it  takes  a  good  deal  to  satisfy  you  about 
such  things,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  want  proof.  I  have  Ix^en  accustomed  to  take  proof 
for  everything. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Precisely.  Therefore  you  are  unwilling  to  say  that 
you  believe  Apostle  Cannon  did  take  a  wife  in  1896? 

]Srr.  Miner.  T  would  not  want  to  believe  it  on  the  evidence  that  I 
have,  hut  still  it  may  l)e  true.     I  would  want  more  proof. 

Mr.  Tayf^er.  What  kind  of  proof  would  you  want? 

Mr.  Miner.  Somebody  who  saw  the  marriage. 

Mr.  Tayler.  TTis  admission  would  not  make  any  difference? 

Mr.  Miner.  Whose  admission? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Apostle  Cannon's. 

Mr.  Miner.  If  Apostle  Cannon  made  the  admission,  I  should 
credit  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  His  wife  testified  that  he  admitted  it  to  her.  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  president  of  the  church,  says  that  they  traveled  in  company 
and  that  she  traveled  as  his  wife. 

Mr.  Miner.  Did  he  testify  to  that? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Miner.  It  is  pretty  good  evidence,  then,  that  it  is  so,  if  he  tes- 
tified to  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  was  called  Mrs.  Cannon,  and  her  child  inherited 
under  the  will  of  George  Q.  Cannon.  Is  there  anv  significance  in 
that? 

Mr.  Miner.  Those  are  strong  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tayler.  George  Q.  Cannon,  the  father  of  Abram  H.  Cannon, 
having  died  after  the  father  of  the  child  died.  Have  you  heard  any 
talk  about  Apostle  Taylor  having  taken  a  couple  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  seen  the  general  talk  in  the  papers,  you  know. 
These  people  are  not  known  to  me — at  least  all  of  them  are  not,  and 
I  do  not  credit  those  things  I  hear. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  George  Reynolds  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  him ;  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  who  he  is  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  of  the  case  of  Reynolds,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  gi-eat  question  of  the  rights 
of  the  Mormon  religion,  or  of  the  Mormon  people  to  marry  plural 
wives  was  settled? 

Mr.  Miner.  You  mean  the  case  decided  some  years  ago? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  case  of  Reynolds  against  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Miner.  Mv  attention  has  not  been  called  to  it  in  a  long  while. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Vou  do  not  know  George  Reynolds? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  his  daughter  had  married 
Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,  ttie  president  of  Brigham  Young  University? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  never  heard  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  that  school  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  know  the  school. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  school  which  is  attended  by  the  youth  of  both  sexes. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  he  had  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Reynolds  denied  in  the  last  three  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  had  not  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  eai-s  of  the  people  out  there  are  very  generally 
closed,  are  they  not,  to  stories  of  that  kind,  anyhow? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  they  are.     They  are  generally  open. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  We  will  call  Mr.  Candland. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  D.  CANDLAND. 

W.  D.  Candland,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  What  is  vour  name,  Mr.  Candland? 

Mr.  Candland.  W.  D.  Candland. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Candland.  Forty-six  years. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  \\liere  do  vou  reside? 
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Mr.  Candland.  I  reside  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  county? 

Mr.  Candland.  Sanpete  County. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  far  is  that  from  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Candland.  One  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  a  Mormon  county  or  a  Gentile  county? 

Mr.  Candland.  The  Mormons  predominate. 

Mr.  Van  C^ott.  Largely  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Largely. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Going  back  fourteen  years,  to  1890,  was  it  more  so 
then  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  think  a  little  more  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AMiat  percentage  of  Mormons  would  you  say  are 
in  Sanpete  County  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  should  judge  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Do  you  belong  to  any  secret  orders  or  societies? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes;  I  l)elong,  or  have  belonged,  to  two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat  two  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  The  A.  O.  U.  W.  and  the  Woodmen  of  the  World. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  arc  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  (.\\NDLAND.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  And  have  been  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  your  father? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  are  the  son  of  a  polygamous  wife  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  held  any  office  in  the  Mormon  Church? 

ilr.  Candland.  Only  minor  offices. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  That  is  what  I  mean.     Several  of  those? 

Mr.  Candland.  Several. 

Mr.  Van  Con-.  Are  you  what  is  called  a  ''  seventy  "  at  the  present 
'time? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Candland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Do  you  Ixilieve  in  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Or  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Candland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Calling  your  attenti(m  now  to  Mount  Pleasant, 
about  what  is  the  population  of  that  town? 

Mr.  Candland.  About  3,000  in  the  precinct. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  how  many  polygamists  are  there  now  living 
in  Mount  Pleasant? 

Mr.  Candland.  AVhy,  I  do  not  think  there  are  any  living  openly 
in  polygamy.  There  are  four  or  five  who  have  been  polygamists 
and  still  have  more  than  one  wife  living. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  how  many  polygamists  were  there  in  that 
town  in  1890,  when  the  manifesto  was  issued? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  could  not  tell  that.  I  know  there  must  have 
been,  in  times  past,  40  or  50. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  any  children  being  born  to  a 
polygamous  wife  in  Mount  Pleasant  since  the  issuance  of  the  mani- 
festo? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  heard  that  there  were  two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  all  you  know  of? 

Mr.  Candland.  That  is  all  I  evei-  heard  of. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  are -you  in  politics? 

Mr.  Candland.  A  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  been  right  along? 

Mr.  Candland.  Since  the  division  on  party  lines. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  what  I  mean.     Is  your  father  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  Candland.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  not  living? 

Mr.  Candland.  No;  he  is  dead. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  your  father's  legal  wife  died,  did  he  marry 
another  wife? 

Mr.  Candland.  He  married  another  wife  before  she  died.  She 
died  later — a  long  while  prior  to  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  when  your  father's  legal  wife  died,  did  he 
then  marry  another  wife? 

Mr.  Candi^nd.  I  say  he  married  other  wives  before. 

Mr.  Van  Con\  Yes;  but  did  he,  after  the  legal  wife  died,  marry 
one  of  his  polygamous  wives?     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  Candland.  At  one  time;  ves. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  after  his  legal  wife  died  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  marry  the  next  wife  in  order  of  time? 

Mr.  Candland.  He  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  made  her  his  legal  wife? 

Mr.  Candland.  He  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  anv  polygamous  marriage,  either 
in  Mount  Pleasant  or  in  the  neighborhood  or  county  where  you  are 
acquainted,  sincre  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  never  heard  it  reported  that  there  were  any 
marriages  in  that  county — in  that  section  of  the  State,  at  all — since 
that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  How  do  you  understand  the  manifesto,  as  to 
whether  it  prohibits  the  practice  of  polygamy? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  understand  that  it  did. 

Mr.  Van  Con\  Calling  your  attention  now  to  politics,  what  is 
your  opinion  as  to  the  independence  of  the  Mormon  people  in  voting? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  know  that  they  are  independent,  judging  others 
from  myself. 

Mr.  Van  Coti*.  Well,  from  your  observation? 

Mr.  Candland.  My  observation  has  l>een  that  they  voted  as  they 
pleased,  without  any  interference;  that  they  would  brook  no  inter- 
ference. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  in  the  actual  conduct  of  political  campaigns, 
have  there  been  Gentiles  elected  over  Mormons  in  that  county? 

Mr.  Candland.  In  some  instances,  yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  give  a  few  of  them,  please? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  remember  where  bishops  or  presidents  of  stakes 
have  been  on  the  ticket  and  have  been  defeated  by  Gentiles  who  were 
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quite  bitter  anti-Mormon  at  times.  I  remember  that  Mr.  J.  D.  Page 
was  elected  to  the  constitutional  convention  over  Mr.  C.  N.  Lund,  a 
very  prominent  Mormon,  who  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Any  others? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  know  that  Mr.  George  Christensen,  a  member 
of  the  stake  presidency,  has  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Gentiles. 
If  you  like,  I  can  give  you  several  instances." 

Mr.-  Van  €0x1%  I  would  like  you  to  name  a  few  more. 

Mr.  Candland.  In  1895,  I  tiiink — I  am  not  quite  positive  as  to 
that  year;  it  was  a  city  election — Mr.  Andrew  Neilson,  a  (ientile 
Republican,  was  elected  over  Bishop  Lund,  a  Democrat,  for  justice 
of  the  peace.  In  1902  Mr.  A.  L.  Larsen,  a  Republican,  was  elected 
over  George  Christensen,  of  the  stake  presidency,  for  superintendent 
of  schools. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  Larsen? 

Mr.  Candland.  Larsen  was  a  Mormon,  I  think.  I  am  not  posi- 
tive as  to  that.     I  never  knew  whether  he  was  a  Mormon  or  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  right. 

Mr.  Candland.  In  1902  Mr.  Owen,  a  Mormon  holding  no  particu- 
lar office,  was  elected  over  Mr.  Petersen  Mattson,  of  the  stake  presi- 
dency, for  justice  of  the  peace.  In  1903  Mr.  Bowman,  a  Gentile,  was 
nommated  for  mayor  over  Mr.  Mattson,  and  he  was  elected  over 
Gteorge  Christensen,  a  member  of  the  stake  presidency,  for  the  office 
of  mavor.  That  year  we  also  elected  two  Kepublican  councilors — 
one  of  them  was  the  principal  of  a  Prasbyterian  high  school — over 
Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Coti*.  I  believe  that  will  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Candland, 
along  that' line.  Calling  attention  now  to  the  school  board  in  Mount 
Pleasant,  how  is  that  composed? 

Mr.  Candland.  Right  after  the  division  on  party  lines  we. got 
together  and  made  an  agreement  that  there  should  be  one  Democrat, 
one  Republican,  and  a  Gentile  on  the  school  board,  and  that  has 
been  followed  out  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  one  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  it  is  nonpai*tisan? 

Mr.  Candland.  It  is  supposed  to  be  nonpartisan.  Last  year  we 
elected  to  that  office  an  old  Union  soldier  man,  who  was  a  Gentile, 
over  one  of  the  bishopric. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AATiat  is  the  sentiment  among  the  Mormons  in  San 
Pete  County,  particularly  in  Mount  Pleasant,  regarding  polygamy? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  believe  it  is  the  universal  opinion  that  polyg- 
amy ought  to  cease,  and  that  it  in  fact  has  ceased. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion,  if  President  Joseph  F.  Smith 
should  try  to  reestablish  polygamy,  as  to  what  the  Mormons  would 
do  on  that  subject  from  the  sentiments  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  think  he  would  find  himself  in  a  hopeless  minor- 
ity, and  there  would  be  a  big  row.     That  is  about  my  idea. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  know  polygamous  families,  of  course,  and 
polygamous  children  in  San  Pete  County? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  known  a  great  many ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  particularly  to  the  senti- 
ment of  polygamous  children  and  to  the  fact  as  to  whether  those 
children  have  gone  into  polygamy,  will  you  please  state  the  facts? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  hardly  ever  found  anyone  raised  in  polyg- 
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amy  who  believes  in  it  or  would  enter  into  it — ^who  could  be  induced 
to  enter  into  it.  I  would  say  that  out  of  the  several  hundred  that  I 
have  known  I  never  knew  more  than  two  to  enter  into  that  relation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is,  the  several  hundred  polygamous  chil- 
dren? 

Mr.  Candland.  Children ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  appointive  and  elective 
offices  not  only  in  Mount  I^leasant,  but  in  San  Jrete  County,  what  has 
been  the  division? 

Mr.  Candland.  The  division  has  been  at  least  fair  to  the  Gentile 
element.    They  have  never  in  fact  complained  of  that  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Reed  Smoot? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Personally,  or  by  reputation? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  known  nim  personally  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  was  prominent  in 
the  Republican  politics  of  Utah  before  he  became  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir ;  I  know  he  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  any  way,  Mr.  Candland,  has  there  ever  been  any 
attempt  made  by  the  church  to  control  or  influence  your  vote? 

Mr.  Candland.  Never  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  do  you  know  of  its  having  been  used  in  San 
Pete  County? 

Mr.  Candland.  No  ;  I  do  not  know  of  the  church.  I  know  that 
individuals  have  here  and  there  tried  to  use  their  influence;  at  least 
I  have  so  understood.  Thev  never  have  attempted  it  on  me,  but  I 
have  understood  they  have  done  that  as  individuals. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  the  sentiment  and  action  of  the  Mor- 
mon voters  when  that  is  attempted  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  could  not  say  that  I  could  call  to  mind  any 
attempt  that  has  ever  been  made  except  by  individuals,  and  they 
usually  resent  it,  and  sav  they  know  enough  to  vote  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That'is  all'. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  a  Mormon,  I  think  you  said? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dubois.  Do  you  pay  your  tithing  regularly  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  No;  not  regularly. 

Senator  Duw)is.  You  do  not  pay  your  tithing  regularly? 

Mr.  Candland.  Not  regularly. 

Senator  Dubois.  You  are  not  considered,  then,  a  very  good  Mor- 
mon, are  you  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Well,  I  am  not  probably  considered  in  full  fellow- 
ship.    I  hold  the  position  of  a  seventy. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Many  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church  have  under- 
taken in  the  name  of  the  church  to  influence  voters,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  could  not  say  they  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  not  that  what  you  said  a  while  ago — that  you  have 
known  that  to  occur? 

Mr.  Candland.  No,  sir.     If  you  so  understood  me 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  AMiat  was  it  you  meant  to  say? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  said  I  knew  of  where  individual  members  of  the 
church  had  tried  to  influence  voters. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course.  We  do  not  suppose  because  a  man  is  a 
Mormon  he  never  says  anything  to  anybody  about  politics.  What 
significance  is  there  in  your  statement  that  you  have  known  individual 
members  of  the  church  to  try  to  influence  voters  ?  ^Vhat  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Mr.  Candlaxd.  I  mean  I  have  known  men  who  were  prominent 
members  of  the  church  try  to  convert  people  to  their  idea  of  politics. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly.  Well,  there  is  nothing  strange  about 
that,  is  there? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  remark  ? 

Mr.  Candi^nd.  The  question  was  asked  me.  I  merely  answered 
the  question,  as  I  understood  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  known  of  their  taking  any  part  in  other 
matters  than  politics  with  the  people,  apart  from  spiritual  matters? 
You  have  your  bishops'  courts  down  your  ^vay,  do  you  not,  and  your 
hiffh  council,  where  they  try  matters  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  believe  in  taking  counsel,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  On  what? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why,  when  counsel  is  given  to  you  by  your  ecclesias- 
tical superior.     Is  not  that  one  of  the  tenets  of  your  cliurch  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  do  not  consider  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  coun- 
sel me  on  anything  except  spiritual  matters. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  get  it  often,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Get  counsel? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Candland.  When  I  go  to  church  I  get  some  spiritual  counsel. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  I  asked  about  that  dancing 
acadeniv  up  at  Boxelder? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  order  of  the  high  council  there  about  what 
should  be  done  about  a  building  tliat  was  being  built  by  some 
members  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  T.xylkr.  That  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  happens  in  your  church? 
You  call  tliat  a  spiritual  matter,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Candland.  Woll,  I  would  not;  and  so  far  as  the  decision  went, 
I  would  only  consider  that  it  pertained  to  the  man's  standing  in  the 
church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  it  was  made  by  the  high  council,  would  you  dis- 
obey it  ? 

air.  Candland.  1  would  if  I  thought  1  was  right. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  would  happen  to  you? 

Mr.  Candland.  T  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  be  exconununicated? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  would  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  know  the  church  doi;s  excommunicate 
people  who  refuse  to  obey  the  order  of  the  high  council? 

Mr.  Candland.  Xo:    I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  civil  matters  like,  for  instance,  land. 

Mr.  Candland.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  Tayt.er.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  Birdsall  case,  about  which 
we  had  testimony  here  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  heard  it  through  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  doubt  the  claim  that  Miss  Birdsall  was 
excommunicated  because  she  refused  to  make  a  deed  that  the  high 
council  ordered  her  to  make?     Do  you  doubt  that? 

Mr.  Candlaxd.  I  do  not  know  anything  or  care  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  you  do  not? 

Mr.  Candland.  Xo.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  not  that  in  accord  with  the  practices  of  your 
church  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Well,  it  may  be.     I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  the  bishop's  court  made  an  order  to  her  to  make  a 
deed,  and  the  high  council,  on  appeal,  affirmed  that  order,  demanded 
that  she  make  the  deed,  and  if  the  first  presidency,  over  the  signature 
of  Joseph  F.  Smith  and  Anthon  Lund  and  John  H.  Winder,  said 
that  she  should  follow  the  procedure  that  was  laid  down  by  the 
church  and  obev  this  order,  and  she  still  refused  to  do  it,  and  was 
excommunicated,  would  that  be  in  accordance  with  the  orders  of  the 
church  and  the  usual  method  of  proceeding  in  it? 

Mr.  Candland.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  one  of  the  seventies? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  rather  a  high  church  official,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Candland.  Well,  not  very.     I  am  a  seventy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  are  lower  church  officials  than  you  ? 

Mr.  Candland.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  higher  than  a  teacher? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  am  not  an  official. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  higher  than  a  teacher  or  an  elder? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  understand  that  to  be  so;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  evidence  shows,  Mr.  'i'ayler,  that  the  seven- 
ties do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  trials. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know.  That  is  true  enough,  but  this  looks  like  an 
intelligent  witness,  as  he  is.  He  knows  what  his  church  doas  in  such 
matters. 

Is  Mount  Pleasant  a  Mormon  conmiunity? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  A  majority  of  the  people  are  Mormons. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  sure  of  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  was  it  got  together  and  arranged  this  division 
of  offices  ? 

Mr.  Candl^vnd.  The  Bepublicans  and  Democrats,  in  a  mass  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  All  of  you  agreed  that  they  should  be  divided,  how? 

Mr.  Candland.  One^  Democrat,  one  Eepublican,  and  one  Gentile. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  one  Gentile? 

Mr.  Candland.   Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhy  one  Gentile  ?  Do  you  mean  it  meant  one  Mor- 
mon Republican  and  one  Morn^on  Democrat  and  one  Gentile  of  no 
politics? 
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Mi\  Candi^nd.  It  meant  to  me  that  we  would  have  two  Repub- 
licans on  the  board.    That  was  what  it  meant  to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  did? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi.£R.  That  is  to  say,  you  knew  the  Gentile  would  be  a 
Republican,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayijer.   Why? 

Mr.  Candlani).  because  there  were  not  any  Liberals  except  one 
man,  who  went  over  to  the  Democratic  party,  and  I  was  pretty  sure 
he  would  be  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  was  the  way  you  undertook  to  make  your 
division  ? 

Mr.  Caxdland.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Candland,  did  you  ever  know  of  any  case  hap- 
pening before  similar  to  what  you  understand  the  Birdsall  case  to  be? 

Mr.  Candland.  Oh,  I  have  heard  of  church  courts  being  held  where 
there  were  disput^js  about  matters,  but  I  could  not  name  any  particu- 
lar case.     I  know  there  have  been  bishops'  trials,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  But  I  was  referring  particularly  to  cases  involving 
land,  or  title  to  land. 

Mr.  Candland.  I  have  never  understood  that  the  Mormon  courts 
undertook  to  settle  the  question  of  titles  to  lands. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  One  other  question :  Mr.  Tayler  asked  you  about 
the  division  of  offices.  In  answering  that  did  you  mean  all  offices, 
or  were  you  simply  referring  to  the  school  board  ? 

Mr.  Candland.  I  understood  him  to  refer  to  the  school  board. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  should  have  said  school  board.  After  the  question 
was  out,  I  recalled  that  it  was  that  only. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  what  vou  meant,  any  way? 

Mr.  Candland.  That  is  what  1  meant. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Anything  further,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  an  ad- 
journment now  until  Monday. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  have  no  more  witnesses  to-day,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairaian.  I  do  not  want  to  press  the  matter  unduly.  The 
committee  will  adjourn  until  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. ' 

The  committee  (at  4  o'clock  p.  m.)  adjourned  until  Monday,  Jan- 
uary 16,  1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


Washington,  D.  C,  January  16^  1905. 

The  committer  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  Foraker,  Dubois,  and 
Overman;  also  Senator  Smoot;  also  Robert  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for 
the  protestants;  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  coun- 
sel lor  the  respondent. 
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The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  we  will  proceed. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  to  ask  Judge  Miner  a  few  questions  which 
were  omitted  the  other  day. 
The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

TESTIMOmr  OF  JAMES  A.  MUTEE -Resumed. 

James  A.  Miner,  having  been  previously  duly  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined, and  testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  on  the  stand  the  other  day  and  testified? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Smoot? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  known  him  personally  several  years? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  since  1891. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  his  being  prominent  in  Utah 
politics? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  early  ? 
.     Mr.  Miner.  My  personal  acquaintance  with  Senator  Smoot  did  not 
begin  until  1891  or  1892;  somewhere  along  there.     I  can  not  tell 
definitely  the  exact  date.     But  I  knew  him  by  reputation  from  the 
time  I  first  went  there  in  July,  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  How  active,  in  your  opinion,  has  he  been  in  Repub- 
lican politics  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  he  has  been  quite  active  since  I  have  known 
him. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  he  became  a  Senatorial  candidate  was  he 
prominent  or  not  for  that  position  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  prominent? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes;  he  was  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  reputation  he  bore 
in  those  early  days  in  regard  to  the  practice  of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  My  deputies  were  deputies  for  that  district,  which  in- 
cluded Mr.  Smooths  residence — that  is,  Utah  County,  and  those  depu- 
ties, during  the  year  1890,  from  July  on,  were  over  the  entire  district, 
and  before  I  personally  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smoot — during 
the  time  of  these  prosecutions  or  aoout  the  time  of  the  manifesto — 
they  reported  to  me,  and  I  obtained  from  that  reputation^  and  from 
■  others,  in  speaking'  of  him,  that  he  was  an  active,  oright  young  man 
from  Provo,  and  his  leanings  were  strongly  in  favor  of  the  enforce- 
ment— that  is,  the  people  should  obey  the  law.  He  was  against  the 
practice  of  polygamy.  They  regarded  him  as  the  coming  young  man 
of  the  State.  He  was  so  regarded,  I  think,  from  that  time  on  as  a 
bright,  active,  law-abiding  man,  of  excellent  character  and  habits. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  in  Utah  among  the  Gentiles 
in  regard  to  the  prosecution  of  unlawful  cohabitation  cases  where  the 
marriages  were  contracted  prior  to  the  manifesto;  and  what  reasons, 
.  if  any,  are  given? 
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Mr.  Miner.  Of  course  the  disposition  from  July,  1800,  when  I  went 
there,  was  to  prosecute  them,  and  a  great  many  of  those  cases  were 
brouffht  before  my  court,  as  other  courts,  and  they  were  tried  and  con- 
victed, and  many  of  them  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  But  since  the 
manifesto  the  disposition  to  prosecute  tnese  older  men  has  not  pre- 
vailed so  generally,  I  do  not  think.  But  if  any  new  marriages  nad 
occurred,  I  think  the  disposition  would  be  to  prosecute  them,  and  that 
disposition,  I  do  not  think,  is  confined  entirely  to  the  Gentile  popula- 
tion, because  I  have  heard  Mormons  talk  al)out  it,  and  they  were 
adverse  to  these  plural  mariages  since  that  time — since  the  manifesto. 

I  have  noticed  another  thing.  Since  the  manifesto  we  have  had 
Mormon  jurors.  Before  that  we  had  no  Mormon  jurors.  The 
marshals  would  select  Gentiles  to  the  exclusion  of  Mormons.  But 
after  the  manifeisto  we  commenced  having  Mormon  jurors  instead  of 
all  Gentiles,  and  I  found  that  in  many  cases  a  Mormon  jury  would 
convict  anyone  for  adultery  or  unlawfid  cohabitation  quite  as  well  as 
a  Gentile — that  is,  the  feeling  kept  growing  in  that  direction.  And 
so  far  as  the  violation  of  the  marital  obligation  is  concerned,  the  Mor- 
mon people  would  convict  a:  man  who  broke  it  as  readily  as  a  Gentile, 
and  I  think  more  so.  They  seem  to  have  a  feeling  against  Mormons 
who  would  violate  that  obligation,  and  I  think  among  that  class  of 
young  people  there  is  more  virtue  than  among  almost  any  other  class. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  Utah  have 
you  taken  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs — in  what  is  going  on  in 
the  State  generally  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have,  except  during  my  administration  as  a  judge  on 
the  supreme  bench;  1  took  no  active  part  in  politics  aside  from  the 
time  when  I  myself  was  a  candidate. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  you  still  took  an  active  interest  in  public 
affairs? 

Mr.  Miner.  Oh,  certainly  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  your  observation  of  many  years  in  Utah  and 
the  experience  j^ou  have  had  there  I  wish  you  would  state  what,  in 
your  opinion,  will  be  the  result  in  a  short  time  in  Utnh  if  matters 
progress  as  rapidly  in  the  future  as  they  have  during  the  last  four- 
teen years  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  there  are  not  as  many 
plural  marriages  or  unlawful  cohabitation  cases  as  there  was  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  I  think  it  has  decreased  about  90  per  cent.  If  it 
continues  to  decrease  for  the  next  ten  years  as  it  has  for  the  last  ten 
I  think  we  will  be  far  ahead  of  any  State  in  the  Union  at  the  end  of 
ten  years.  I  think  to-day,  so  far  as  unlawful  cohabitation  and  polyg- 
amous marriages  in  Utah  are  concerned,  there  are  not  any  more  m 
that  district  than  there  are  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  in  New 
York  City  in  proportion  to  population.  It  is  decreasing.  There  is 
no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormons  themselves 
as  strong  as  that  of  the  Gentiles  on  that  subject? 

Mr.  Miner.  Among  the  younger  class  of  Mormons  I  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  a  lawyer,  I  suppose?  I  did  not  mean  any 
reflection,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  have  been  a  judge,  but  there 
are  prosecuting  officers  who  are  not  lawyers.  You  classify  the  crime 
of  polygamous  cohabitation  in  Utah  with  lewd  or  immoral  cohabita- 
tion as  it  exists  elsewhere,  do  you  ? 
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Mr.  MixKR.  I  speak  of  it  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  compare  that  State  with  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  phices  where  similar  crimes  are  committed.  You  do 
not,  therefore,  attach  any  importance  to  that  phase  of  the  crime  of 
polygamous  cohal)itation  which  is  based  upon  the  defiant  declaration 
that  it  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  (lod,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  1  speak  of  it  as  a  violation  of  hiw. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  know;  of  course  you  do;  but  do  you  make  any 
point  of  that  phase  of  it^ 

Mr.  Miner.  W(41,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  associated 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know 't 

Mr.  Miner.  That  directly  with  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  fact  that  a  man  says  he  is  violating  the  law,  but 
that  he  does  it  with  the  approval  of  (lod;  that  he  will  be  damned — 
using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense — if  he  obeys  the  law  of  man,  is,  in 
your  judgment,  the  same  kind  of  otfense  against  society,  against  gov- 
ernment, and  against  morals  as  if  a  man  committed  the  ordinary 
olfense  of  unlawfully  cohabiting  with  a  woman?     Is  that  your  view? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  catch  your  meaning. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Read  the  question. 

The  Chairman  (to  the  reporter).  Read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows  : 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  The  fact  that  a  man  says  he  is  violating  the  law, 
butthathedoesit  with  the  approval  of  God,  that  he  will  be  damned — 
using  the  word  in  its  strict  sense — if  he  obeys  the  law  of  man,  is,  in 
your  judgment,  the  same  kind  of  offense  against  society,  against 
government,  and  against  morals,  as  if  a  man  committed  the  ordinary 
offense  of  unlawfullv  cohabiting  with  a  woman?  Is  that  your 
view  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Of  course  I  do  not  like  the  proposition. 

Mr.  TayIxER.  I  have  not  made  it.     It  is  made  here  in  the  case. 

Air.  Miner.  I  do  not  myself  believe  in  the  practice  of  polygamy, 
nor  in  the  violation  of  the  seventh  commandment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nobody  assumes  that  you  do,  but  I  think  my  ques- 
tion is  susceptible  of  a  categorical  answer.     [A  pause.] 

The  Chairman.  Let  the  reporter  read  the  question  again. 

The  reporter  again  read  the  question. 

Mr.  Miner.  That  is  the  moral,  but  it  is  not  the  legal  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  T^Tiat  is  the  moral  view  of  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  fact  that  a  man,  as  you  put  the  question,  is  obey- 
ing, or  thinks  he  is  obeying,  the  law  of  God  when  he  commits  an 
ofSnse  that  is  considered  immoral  in  the  sight  of  the  law  of  man. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  law — you  ought  to  know — does  not  necessarily 
involve  morality  or  immorality  in  the  acts  which  it  prohibits.  Do 
you  not  understand  that  the  Government  is  founded  on  law^  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Oh,  certainly. 

Mr.  Tayijiir.  And  when  law  is  proclaimed  by  proper  authority 
government  can  only  follow  upon  obedience  to  that  law? 

Mr.  Miner.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  if  one  violates  the  law,  as  men  ordinarily  vio- 
late it,  and  we  undertake  to  punish  them,  there  is  no  undermining  of 
society  by  that  fact,  unless  it  is  universally  prevalent,  is  there? 

Mr.  Miner.  No,  probably  not. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  But  if  that  law,  upon  which  government  is  based,  is 
violated  upon  the  proclaimed  reason  that  the  law,  as  to  that  party,  is 
invalid,  or  rather  that  God  permits  that  violation,  that  God  will 
damn  him  if  he  obeys  that  law,  if  he  conforms  to  the  customs  of 
society  in  respect  to  such  matter,  do  you  not  understand  that  that  is 
infinitely  deeper  seated  in  its  menace  to  the  Government  and  society 
than  the  mere  \4olation  of  law  as  we  see  it  every  day  everywhere  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  see  much  diiference." 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  do  not  see  any  difference? 

Mr.  Miner.  They  are  both  wrong. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do"  you  not  think  your  association  with  those  people 
and  in  that  atmosphere  has  brought  you  to  that  sort  of  a  distorted 
view  of  what  society  and  government  are  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  atmosphere  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  society  of  Salt 
Lake  are  quite  as  good  as  those  that  surround  any  other  well-gov- 
erned community. 

Mr.  Tayt^p^r.  t  do  not  believe  that  you  have  not  a  discriminating 
intelligence,  nor  that  you  want  to  misunderstand  me 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Twenty  moments. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  am  addressing  myself  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Give  your  witness  time  to  think. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON."  If  you  think  that  I  am  giving  the  witness  time 
to  think,  you  are  making  a  statement  that  is  untrue,  and  that  you  have 
no  right  to  intimate  against  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  not  giving  him  time?  ^         -^ 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  am  not  here  trying  this  case  as  a  pettifogger. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  giving  him  time  whether  you  mean  to  do  it 
or  not. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  If  I  am  giving  him  time  it  is  because  you  have 
gone  into  an  argument  at  this  point  instead  of  examining  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  am  objecting  to  this  line  of  argument. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  I  asked  as  pertinent  a  question  as  has  been  asked  in 
this  investigation.  This  is  an  expert  witness  upon  the  philosophy  of 
society  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  Read  the  question. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  your  association  with  those  people 
and  in  that  atmosphere  has  brought  you  to  that  sort  of  a  distorted 
view  of  what  society  and  government  are? 

"  Mr.  Miner.  The  atmosphere  of  Salt  Lake  and  the  society  of  Salt 
Lake  are  quite  as  good  as  those  that  surround  any  other  well-governed 
community. 

"  Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  have  ntft  a  discriminating 
intelligence,  nor  that  you  want  to  misunderstand  me " 

Mr.  MINER.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  kind  of  answer  I  like. 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  T  am  judging  impartially  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  I  find  evils  there,  as  I  find  them  everywhere  else,  only  in 
that  line  perhaps  they  have  been  excessive. 

0  See  Mr.  Miner's  testimony  on  Wednesday  following  as  to  this  answer. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  the  manifesto  of  1890  prosecutions  were 
carried  along  against  this  class  of  offenses,  because  thev  were  against 
the  law? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Among  the  Grentiles  there,  was  there  not  another 
reason,  and  that  is  they  strongly  objected  to  these  offenses  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  the  Mormons  claimed  it  was  a  part  of  their  religion? 
State  whether  or  not  that  was  an  objection. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  the  manifesto — ^ 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  one  of  the  decisions  of  the  court  was  based 
upon  that  line  that  you  suggest.  But  that,  of  course,  was  before  I 
was  associated  with  that  court. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  the  manifesto,  has  there  or  has  there  not  been 
a  change  in  that  sentiment? 

Mr.  Miner.  Just  repeat  the  question.  Let  me  get  the  idea  a  little 
better. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  then  has  there  been  or  not  a  change  in  that 
sentiment;  that  is,  do  the  Mormons  and  Grentiles  unite  that  this 
should  be  stopped,  or  do  they  not? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  they  want  it  stopped ;  and  I  think  the  Mormons 
are  quite  as  anxious  about  it  as  are  the  Gentiles,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  certain  few.     I  speak  of  the  younger  class. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  they  stop  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  Almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  they  stop  it  i 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  it  has  entirely  ceased. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  no;  that  is  not  my  question  at  all.  You  say  they 
want  it  stopped.  I  am  not  speaking  about  individuals  who  are  or 
who  were  in  polygamy  and  have  stopped  it,  and  that  was  not  the 
meaning  that  you  gave  to  your  answer.  You  say  that  the  Mormons 
and  the  Gentiles  want  it  stopped. 

Mr.  Miner.  Want  the  practice  of  polygamy  stoppjed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  mean  by  polygamy — living  in  polygamy 
or  taking  new  polygamous  wives? 

Mr.  RiiNER.  Both. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  they  stop  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  say 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  has  taken  a  step  toward  stopping  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  courts,  as  long  as  I  was  connected  with  them,  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  they  quit  when  you  ceased  to  have  connection 
with  the  courts? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  stopped  polygamous 
cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  there  have  been  prosecutions  there  during  the 
last  three  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Instituted  by  whom? 

Mr.  Mixer.  I  could  not  tell  who  commenced  the  suits. 

Mr.  TAYLf:R.  How  long  have  you  been  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Miner.  Since  1890. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  was  not  here  during  the  whole  course  of  your 
examination.     Are  vou  still  on  the  bench  ? 
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Mr.  Miner.  1  luii  not. 

The  Chaikman.  AVhen  did  you  retire? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  is  about  two  years  ago;  two  years  ago  last  January, 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  This  January  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  This  January. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  not  holding  any  official  position  now  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  None. 

The  Chairman.  Nor  are  you  a  candidate  for  any  position? 

Mr.  Miner.  No;  I  am  not  a  candidate,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be. 
I  do  not  expect  to  be  a  candidate  for  political  honors  in  the  future. 

The  Chairman.  Utah  was  admitted  m  1896,  I  believe? 

Mr.  Miner.  1895,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  January,  1896.     The  enabling  act  was  in  1894. 

The  Chairman.  You  went  to  Utah  in  1890? 

Mr.  Miner.  In  1890. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  Utah  several  times 
applied  for  admission  into  the  Union  previous  to  her  successful 
application. 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  was  denied.  Do  you  know  why  it  was 
denied  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  the  principal  reason,  as  1  understood  it,  was 
that  the  practice  of  polygamy  had  been  too  general  in  that  State. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  understanding  that  polygamy  was  prac- 
ticed generally  before  1890  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  was  not  generally  practiced,  but  it  was  practiced  to 
a  considerable  extent. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  organization? 

Mr.  Miner.  In  the  Mormon  organization. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  how  generally? 

Mr.  Miner.  Well,  it  was  not  general,  so  to  speak;  but  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  polygamy  in  the  State,  and  unlawful  cohabitation  at 
that  time. 

The  Chairman.  You  tried  some  cases? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes,  sir ;  a  great  many. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  get  some  idea  from  them  with  respect 
to  what  extent  the  crime  existed  in  that  Territory  or  State? 

Mr.  Miner.  As  to  numbers,  I  could  not  tell. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  numbers. 

Mr.  Miner.  It  was  practiced  throughout  the  State  by  a  portion  of 
the  population. 

The  Chairman.  Throughout  the  Stat<?? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  But  to  what  extent  you  can  not  tell? 

Mr.  Miner.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  that;  but  I 
have  heard  it  stated  there  were  not  to  exceed  3,000  in  the  State  at 
that  time.     I  do  not  know  how  true  that  is,  of  course. 

The  CiiAiRArAN.  Now,  let  me  ask  you.  Judge,  whether  you  know  the 
head  of  the  church,  eJoseph  F.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  The  present  head  ?     Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Personally? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  met  him  five  or  six  times;  I  am  not  well  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  know  him  by  sight  and  by  conversation  with 
him. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  pers»tonally  or  by  reputation  whether 
he  is  living  in  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  personally,  but  by  reports,  bj^  reputation. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  that  reputation? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  is  said  he  has  plural  wives. 

The  Chairman.  How  many? 

Mr.  Miner.  AVell,  I  only  know  of  one,  but  there  may  be  two. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  about  that,  then,  personally  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  No. 

The  Chairman.  But  he  is  reputed  to  be  living  in  polygamy  ? 

^Ir.  Miner.  Now,  I  can  not  say  whether  he  is  still  living  in  polyg- 
aniv.  but  that  he  has  been. 

llie  Chairman.  Have  you  read  his  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  heard  anything  about  it? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  heard  about  it  in  a  general  way ;  I  have  heard 
that  he  testified  that  he  had  plural  wives  and  had  had  children  by 
them. 

The  Chairman.  Five  plural  wives,  did  you  hear,  or  five  wives? 

Mr.  Miner.  Jt  may  have  been. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  the  recognized  head  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Miner.  He  is. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  reputation  and  general  understanding  is 
that  he  is  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  it  is  so  understood. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  not  obeying  the  law  of  the  country,  then  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  he  is,  then. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  is  not  disturbed? 

ilr.  Miner.  I  have  heard  of  no  prosecutions  jigainst  him. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  by  reputati(m  h.ow  many  of  the  apos- 
tles are  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  heard  of — well,  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean 
to  include  in  the  term  ''  apostle.'' 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  to  include  those  who  are  living  with  plural 
wives. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  Hc  said  ho  does  not  know  what  you  mean  to  in- 
clude by  the  term  ""  apostle." 

The  Chairman.  You  know  what  *'  apostle  ■'  means? 

Mr.  Miner.  There  are  three  heads  of  the  church 

The  Chairman.  They  are  the  head  of  the  church  and  the  two  coun- 
sellors.    Then  there  are  twelve  apostles. 

Mr.  SIiNER.  Y^e?,. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  the  apostles 

Mr.  Miner.  I  have  heard  that  several  of  the  apostles  are,  or  had 
been,  living  in  polygamy. 

The  Chairman.  *' Had  been.''  You  have  not  heard  that  they  are 
living  in  polygamy  now^? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  think  that  idea  prevails,  that  they  are  now  do- 
inff  so,  to  as  great  an  extent  as  formerly. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  the  number  of  times  that  they 
visit  their  ditferent  wives.  Have  you  heard  that  the  apostles  are  liv- 
ing in  polygamy? 
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Mr.  Miner.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Who? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  think  one  is  John  Henry  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  name  another? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  Imow  about  Mr.  Winder.  I  could  not  say 
about  him.  I  have  heard  some  remarks  about  him  that  he  was  and 
some  that  he  was  not.  I  could  not  say.  But,  now,  there  are  other 
members  of  the  twelve  that  I  have  heard  statements  about  as  having 
plural  wives. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  others? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  could  not  for  the  moment  mention  the  names. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Ileber  J.  Grant? 

Mr.  Miner.  Yes ;    it  is  said  that  he  is  a  polygamist. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  Merrill  ? 

Mr.  AiiNER.  Merrill.  I  understand  that  he  has  plural  wives.  He 
lives  in  Cache  Comity. 

The  Chairman.  Tlow  about  Francis  M.  Lyman? 

Mr.  Miner.  Well,  I  have  not  heard  anything  about  him  for  four  or 
five  years.  He  has  been  away  a  good  aeal.  But  it  was  understood 
at  that  time  that  he  was  a  polygamist. 

The  Chairman.  And  Teasdale? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  about  Mr.  Teasdale. 

The  Chair^fan.  Do  you  know  about  Cowley  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  know  nothing  of  him,  except  as  I  have  read  in  this 
investigation. 

The  Ch.virman.  What  is  your  understanding  about  Mr.  Penrose? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  polygamist  until  I  read 
it  from  the  same  proceedings. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  is  it  a  matter  of  general  notoriety  that  the 
first  president  and  these  apostles  are  living  in  violation  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  It  has  not  been  imderstood  until  this  investigation  that 
they  were  then  living  pr  are  now  living  in  that  relation. 

The  Chairman.  How  is  it  now  understood  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  Since  this  testimony  came  out,  of  course,  it  tlirows 
some  light  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  understanding  now? 

Mr.  Miner.  That  they  have  been  living  in  polygamy. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  they  are  now  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  And  that  some  of  them  are  now. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  general  understanding,  tlie  general  repu- 
tation, that  the  head  of  the  church  has  ceased  to  live  in  polygamous 
cohabitation  ?     Is  there  any  such  reputation  ? 

Mr.  MiNEK.  I  did  not  know  that  he  was  so  living  until  this  testi- 
mony was  brought  out. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Miner.  Of  course  it  has  he^n  talked  of  for  ygrts  that  he  was  a 
polygamist,  but  the  present  condition  I  did  not  know  of  until  this 
testimony  brought  it  up. 

Mr.  Van  C^^tt.  You  refer  to  John  R.  Winder  as  probably  living 
in  polygamous  cohabitation  and  as  an  apostle.  Is  it  not  a  nict  that 
John  k.  Winder  never  has  been  an  apostle,  although  he  is  one  of  the 
first  presidency  ? 

Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  supposed  he  was  one  of 
the  twelve. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also,  if  you  know,  that  he  is  not 
even  a  polygamist;  that  he  is  a  monogamist? 
Mr.  Miner.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  know  ? 
Mr.  Miner.  No. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  right. 

TESTIMOHT  OF  ELIAS  A.  SMITH. 

EuAS  A.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  stge? 

Mr.  Smith.  Forty-seven  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  always  lived  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  position  do  yon  now  hold  in  a  business  way? 

Mr.  Smith.  Cashier  oi  the  Deseret  Savings  Bank. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  a  bank  in  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  been  cashier  of  that  bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  Fifteen  years,  since  its  organization. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Referring  to  the  People's  Party,  were  you  a  mem- 
ber of  that  party? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  for  about  how  many  years? 

Mr.  Smith.  From  the  time  I  was  old  enough  to  vote  until  its  dis- 
solution. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  active  in  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  assume,  then,  that  you  telong  to  the  Mormon 
Church,  as  being  a  member  of  that  party? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  are  now? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  your  father  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  S311TI1.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  over  been? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention  to  the  People's  Party,  were 
you  present  when  the  leaders  of  that  party  met  to  dissolve  the  organi- 
zation and  to  organize  national  parties? 

Mr.  S:^rITH.  I  was.  I  was  the  secretary  of  the  People's  Party  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  how  many  persons  attended  that  meeting? 

Mr.  Smith.  About  200  people. 

Mr.  Van  C011'.  And  the  matter  was  discussed.  I  assume? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Where  was  that  meeting  held  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  held  in  the  Social  Hall,  on  State  street. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  the  matter  fully  discussed  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  State,  whether  or  not  that  was  the  meeting  where 
the  People's  Party  was  officially  dissolved,  or  where  it  was  resolved 
ofBciallv  to  dissolve  it. 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  that  meeting  was  there  anything  said,  directly 
or  indirectly,  or  anything  voted  to  that  effect,  directly  or  indirectly, 
that  certain  persons  should  belong  to  the  Democratic  party  and  cer- 
tain persons  to  the  Eepublican  party,  or  that  certain  persons  wore  to 
remam  neutral,  to  vote  either  party  ticket,  as  circumstances  might 
dictate  ?  > 

Mr.  Smith.  There  was  not.  It  was  distinctly  stated  and  under- 
stood and  discussed  at  that  time — in  fact,  some  parties  conceived  the 
idea  that  it  was  a  plan  to  turn  the  People's  Party  holus-bolus  over  to 
the  Democratic  party  (the  Democratic  party  to  be  organized),  and 
some  warm  debate  was  entered  into.  The  vote  was  that  every  mem- 
ber there  was  free  and  instructed  to  affiliate  himself  with  such  of  the 
national  parties  as  he  saw  fit. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  was  that  meeting  held? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1801. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  politics,  what  are  you  ? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  I  am  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  always  been  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  been  active  in  the  Democratic  party  since 
its  organization  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  the  manifesto  lead  up  to  this  discussion  of  .the 
parties? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  did. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Calling  attention  to  the  manifesto,  did  you  sup- 
port that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cr)TT.  In  its  letter  and  spirit? 

Mr.  Smith.  In  its  letter  and  spirit. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  any  polygamists;  and  if  so, 
to  what  general  extent,  conformed  to  and  obeyed  the  manifesto  as  to 
unlawful  cohabitation  ? 

ill*.  Smith.  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  conformed  to  the  spirit 
of  the  manifesto  in  regard  to  that  matter. 

Mr.  Van  (\)TT.  Some  did  not? 

Mr.  SAfiTTi.  Some  did  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  that  niauifeslo  was  first  issued,  was  it  under- 
stood by  the  Mormon  i)eople  that  it  applied  to  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  S.MITH.  I  did  not  so  understand  at  that  time,  and  the  first 
intimation  I  had  that  it  did  conform  to  that  condition  was  the  inter- 
pretation made  by  President  AVilford  Woodruff. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  was  that  after  the  manifesto  was  issued? 

Mr.  Smith.  Some  two  years,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  von  been  active  in  })usiness  affairs  in  Salt 
Lake  City? 

Ml-.  Smith.  I  have. 
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Mr.  Van  Ojtt.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  travel  over  different 
parts  of  the  State? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  way,  generally  ? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  Do  vou  mean  in  recent  vears  or  previous  to  then? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ftoth. 

Mr.  Smith.  At  the  inception  of  what  is  termed  the  territorial 
board  of  equalization,  T  was  chairman,  and  traveled  from  one  end  of 
the  State  to  the  other,  visited  almost  every  county  in  it;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  one  of  the  members  of  the  loan  committer  of  our  bank  I 
travel  around  through  the  State  looking  at  properties. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  During  the  People's  Party  time  were  you  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  many  times? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  Twice.  I  was  twice  a  member  of  the  upper  house  of 
the  Utah  legislature,  and  twice  its  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  president  of  what  they  called  the  Council  f 

ilr.  Smith.  The  legislative  council. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AMiat  is-now^  the  State  senate? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  now  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  the  Mormon  Church  hold  a  control  in  any 
business  institution  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  church? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes :   as  a  church  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  it  in  the  Z.  C.  M.  I. — the  Zion  Cooperative 
Mercantile  Institution  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Van  0)tt.  Does  it  in  the  Zion  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  it  in  any  of  the  sugar  factories? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Van  C>)tt.  Does  it  in  any  of  the  sugar  factories  in  Idaho? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   It  has  some  interests  in  those  corporations? 

Mr.  Smith.   I  think  it  has  some  in  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Co'n\   I  mean  as  a  church. 

Mr.  Smith.  As  a  church. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  Mormons  are  stockholders  in  the  corporations  I 
have  mentioned,  and  others? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are.  The  stock  is  freely  bought  and  sold  upon 
the  public  market  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  the  Mormons,  for  instance,  own  a  control  of  the 
Z.  C.  M.  I.? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  they  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  individuals  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  As  individuals. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  was  about  to  ask  whether  those  stocks  are  sold  in 
the  open  market  in  Salt  Lake,  at  public  sale,  the  same  as  stocks  are 
sold  in  other  cities? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are  sold  upon  the  market,  but  not  the  same  as  in 
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other  cities — that  is,  there  is  no  stock  exchange  at  which  they  are 
offered  for  sale.  But  the  brokers  of  the  city  have  them  for  sale  to 
any  purchaser  who  wishes  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  are  not  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange? 

Mr.  SMriH.  Not  on  the  floor  of  the  exchange. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  is  a  stock  exchange  tnere? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  not  quoted  there.     . 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  handles  mining  stocks  only? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Mining  stocks  only. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  these  stocks  are  freely  sold  in  the  market? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  Thev  are. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know,  for  instance,  whether  Gentiles  own 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  stock  in  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do;  about  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Thirty  per  cent? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  Deseret  National  Bank, 
have  you  been  closely  affiliated  with  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  in  any  sense  a  Mormon  institution  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  the  Deseret  Savings  Bank,  with  which  you  are 
connected  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   Do  Gentiles  hold  stock  in  those  corporations? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  they  on  the  board  of  directors? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  are. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Arc  anv  Gentiles  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Z.  C.  M.  L? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Calling  attention  to  the  Zion  Savings  Bank  and 
Trust  Coin])iiny,  is  that  clos^^ly  connected  with  the  church? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

]Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  the  church  own  a  majority  of  stock  in  that 
institution  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  control  the  great  majority  of  business  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  Gentiles  or  Mormons? 

Mr.  Smith.  Do  you  refer  to  business  houses? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentiles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  business  enterprises,  is  there 
any  distinction  made  thoro,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  organizing  and 
in  executing  tliom  between  Mormons  ancl  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not. 

5Ir.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  a  union  ? 
•    Mr.  S:mitii.  Thei-e  is  none. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  I  say.  is  there  a  union? 

Mr.  Smith.  Of  interests? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

^Ir.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:    there  is. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Calling'  attention  to  the  social  clubs,  are  they  united 
there,  and  so  on  ? 
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Mr.  Smith.  At  the  present  time  they  are. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  was  it  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  were  very  few  Mormon  members  admitted  ta 
any  social  clubs  in  the  city.    In  fact,  there  was  only  one  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  line  was  drawn  sharply? 

Mr.  Smith.  Very  sharply. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Socially  i 

Mr.  Smith.  Socially. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Pohtically? 

Mr.  Smith.  Politically. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  relimously  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir;  and  religiously. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  is  it  now  m  all  those  particulars? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  decided  diflPerence  now.  Mormons  and  non- 
Mormons  mingle  and  associate  together  in  social  and  business  pur- 
suits. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  politics  of  the  State,  what 
is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Mormon  people  are  independent  in 
politics? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  they  are  as  independent  as  any  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Does  there  exist  there  what  are  called  "  whisper- 
ings ;"  that  is,  that  it  is  mentioned  that  So-and-so  desires  that  a  cer- 
tain result  shall  be  accomplished?  Have  you  heard  such  things  as 
those? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  the  position  of  the  Mormon  voters 
when  such  things  are  circulated  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  resent  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  do  some  men  who  hold  minor 
positions  in  the  Mormon  Church  undertake  to  do  such  things? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  the  eflPect  on  the  vote  where  they  have 
tried  to  do  those  things — whether  it  is  resented  or  not? 

Mi\  Smith.  It  is  resented.  I  do  not  believe  it  has  ever  had  any 
effect. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  vou  personally  acquainted  with  Moses 
Thatcher? 

Mr.  S:mith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Intimately? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  lie  is  vice-president  of  the  bank  of  which  I  am 
cashier. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Do  you  know  whether  the  differences  between  him 
and  the  church  was  on  account  of  his  being  a  candidate  for  the  United 
Staters  Senate,  or  whether  it  was  on  account  of  other  matters? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was  on  account  of  other  differences  that  existed  be- 
tween him  and  the  members  of  the  quorum  of  which  he  was  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Pertaining  to  religious  matters  or  to  political 
matters  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Pertaining  to  religious  matters. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  personally  cognizant  of  those  things? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  I  am. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  any  relation  to  Joseph  F.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  We  are  second  cousins. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  the  same,  I  suppose,  of  eTohn  Henry  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  CoTa*.  Do  you  know  the  reputation  of  Angus  M.  Cannon, 
jr.,  for  veracity  in  the  connnunity  in  which  he  lives? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  believe  him  under  oath? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  \^VN  Co'iT.  How  long  has  it  been  bad  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

Mr.  Van  CoTa'.  Calling  attention 

Mr.  Smith.  Excuse  me.  Not  twenty-five  years;  I  will  say  for  the 
last  twenty  years.     I  would  not  put  it  twenty-five. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  any  rumors  that  you  may  have 
heard  regarding  alleged  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  is  your  position,  and  the  position  generally 
taken  by  the  youn^  Mormons  on  that  question,  ana  by  all  the  Mor- 
mons on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  position  of  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  is 
that  it  is  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  the  manifesto  and  contrary  to 
the  law. 

The  Chairman.  AMiat  is? 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNcjTON.  Having  plural  wives. 

Mr.  Smith.  Taking  plural  wives;  and  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a 
Mormon  who  approves  of  it;  and  in  every  instanc<3  where  I  have 
talked  with  them  it  has  been  disapproved  of  in  very  strong  terms. 

Mr.  A\\N  Con'.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  rimiors  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  C<»tt.  Calling  attention  to  a  t^^pe  of  case,  illustrated  by 
Charles  E.  MerrillV  case,  for  instance,  who  had  a  plurality  of  wives 
before  the  manifesto.  His  legal  wife  died,  and  after  the  manifesto 
he  did  not  marry  a  plural  wife,  or  one  of  his  plural  wives,  but  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  outside  of  his  family.  I  will  ask  what  is  the  position 
generally  and  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormons  on  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Disapproval. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  AVhat  is  the  sentiment  as  to  what  they  should  do? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  sentiment  is,  in  case  a  man  has  more  than  one  wife, 
and  his  legal  wife  dies,  that  he  should  marry  one  of  the  other  women, 
first  in  the  order  of  their  marriage  subsequent. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  I  suppose  there  are  instances  where  that  has  been 
done? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  there  have  })een  instances  where  it  has  been 
violated  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  have  been. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Mr.  Smith,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should 
like  to  ask  yon  a  question  on  a  line  difl'erent  from  anything  Mr.  Van 
Cott  has  asked  you.  It  appears  that  you  are  still  a  meniber  of  the 
Mormon  Church? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  am. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  taken  the  endowments;  have  you 
gone  through  the  endowment  ceremony  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNfJTON.  Once  or  more  than  once? 

Mr.  Smith.  But  once;  well,  for  myself,  but  once. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(iT()N.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  was  in  1882. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  gone  through  since  on  behalf  of  some 
dead  relative? 

Mr.  Smi^h.  I  have. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.    HoW  oftCU  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Twice. 

Mr.  WoRTHixoTON.  How  recently? 

Mr.  Smith.  Within  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  WgRTHiNGTON.  I  presume  you  would  make  the  same  objection 
to  telling  what  that  ceremony  is,  or  any  part  of  it,  that  other  members 
of  your  church  have? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  whether  or 
not  any  such  obligation  is  taken  as  is  alleged  here  by  a  man  named 
Wallis,  in  substance  as  follows.  Those  wlio  take  it  agree  to  some- 
thing like  this: 

"  That  you  and  each  of  you  do  prcmiise  and  vow  that  vou  will  never 
ceast*  to  importune  high  heaven  to  avenge  the  blood  oi  the  prophets 
upon  this  nation?  '' 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  object  to  stating  anything  that  occurred  there, 
for  or  against,  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  would  object  to  stating  whether  that  obli- 
gation was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  should  object  to  stating.  If  I  should  state  that  or 
any  other  it  would  only  lead  up  to  other  questions  which  I  should 
decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Your  objection,  then,  to  answering  is  that  you 
would  have  to  go  into  ij:  in  full  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  At  tliis  meeting  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
People's  Party  should  be  dissolved,  do  you  remember  any  leading 
men  who  were  there  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.   Who? 

Mr.  Smith.  George  Q.  Cannon  was  present,  John  Henry  Smith 
w  as  present,  F.  S.  Richards  was  present.  There  were  so  many  I  can 
not  remember.     Mr.  F.  S.  Richards  was  presiding  officer. 

Mr.  AA'oRTHiNGTOX.  Was  the  agreement  w^hich  you  say  was  reached 
agreed  upon  by  everybody? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  It  was;  and  there  was  an  immediate  activity  for  prose- 
lyting among  the  members  as  to  the  political  parties,  Republican  and 
l^emocratic. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Taytjer.  Mr.  Smith  are  you  an  officer  in  all  these  corporations 
concerning  which  you  have  testified  as  to  the  activity  and  interest  of 
the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not. 
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Mr.  Tayijsk.  Wlio  is  the  president  of  the  Zion's  Cooperative  Mer- 
cantile Institution  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

The  Chairman.  The  president  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  SMitH.  He  is  president. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Is  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors  naade  up  of 
apostles  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  could  not  say  that  without  looking  it  over,  but  I 
think  possibly  it  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  think  likely  that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  likely  that  is  true.  • 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  read  the  list  of  directors  and  you  name  the 
apostles,  or  one  of  the  presidency,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  directors 
are  Joseph  F.  Smith,  H.  J.  Grant 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  J.  R.  Winder? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  an  apostle.  He  is  a  member  of  the  first  presi- 
dency. 

Mr.  Tayler.  John  Henry  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  F.  M.  Lyman  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Anthon  H.  Lund? 

Mr.  Smith.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Eeed  Sinoot? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.   How  many  is  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  count  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  H.  Dinwoodey  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  P.  T.  Farnsworth  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  Mormon,  but  not  an  apostle. 

Mr.  Tayler.  J.  R.  Barnes? 

Mr.  Smith.  A  Mormon,  not  an  apostle. 

Mr.  Tayler.  William  H.  Mclntyre? 

Mr.  Smith.  Non-Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  T.  G.  Weber? 

Mr.  Smith.  Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AMio  is  president  of  the  State  Bank  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  president  of  the  Utah  Sugar  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  president  of  the  Consolidated  Wagon  and 
Machine  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  Josei)h  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Who  is  president  of  the  Salt  Lake  and  Los  Angeles 
Railroad  Company^ 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wi\o  is  president  of  the  Salt  Air  Beach  Company  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  president  of  the  Consolidated  Light  and  Rail- 
way Company? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  Does  that  control  all  the  light  and  internal  traffic  of 
Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "Who  is  president  of  the  Idaho  Sugar  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Of  the  Inland  Crystal  Salt  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  the  Sa.lt  Lake  Dramatic  Association? 

Mr.  Smith.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  the  Salt  Lake  Knitting  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  know  it  was  a  corporation ; J[  thought  it  was 
a  private  concern. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  a  director  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railway? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "VVTio  owns  the  Daseret  News,  the  newspaper? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  Mormon  Church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Smith  is  an  officer  of  the 
Bullion,  Beck  and  Champion  Mining  Company? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  you  say  was  the  reason  why  Moses  Thatcher 
had  trouble?  I  forget  just  the  form  of  the  question  and  of  the 
answer. 

ilr.  Smith.  T^^lether  it  was  political  or  religious. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  said  it  was  religious;  the  starting  of  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  it  was  religious  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Religious  differences. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  stated  that  you  made  that  statement  as  of  per- 
sonal knowledge? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  it  was  religious? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  there  is  any  politics  in  it  you  denominate  that  poli- 
tics as  religion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.    Was  there  any  politics  in  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  Politics  entered'  into  it  later  on. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Entered  into  it  later  on? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  had  only  one  trial? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  refresh  your  memory. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGit)N.  From  what  page  are  you  about  to  read? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Page  570,  volume  1.  He  was  tried  before  Angus  AL 
Cannon,  Joseph  E.  Taylor,  and  Charles  W.  Penrose. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  High  officials  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Smith.  The  presidencey  of  the  Salt  Lake  stake. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly.    That  was  the  trial? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  That  was  where  the  issue  was  raised  ? 
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Mr.  S3[JTH.  It  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  recall  that  this  appeared 
in  their  decision : 

"  We  therefore  decide  that  the  charges  against  Brother  Moses 
Thatcher  have  bi^en  sustained,  and  that  in  order  to  retain  his  stand- 
ing and  fellowsliip  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints  he  publish  a  statement  to  the  satisfaction  and  approval  of  the 
presidency  of  this  stake  of  Zion  fully  covering  the  following  points, 
viz: 

"That  in  taking  the  position  that  the  authorities  of  the  church, 
by  issuing  the  declaration  of  principles  on  April  6,  1896,  acted  in 
violation  of  pledges  previously  given  and  contrary  to  what  they  had 
published  in  the  Desoret  News  and  given  to  the  Salt  Lake  Times,  he 
was  in  error  and  in  the  dark." 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  >iow  that  manifesto  of  April  0,  1896,  is  the  so-called 
political  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  understand  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayfj^ir.  I  continue: 

"  That  he  now  sees  there  is  no  conflict  between  that  declaration 
and  their  former  utterances  in  reference  to  political  affairs." 

Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.   (Reading:) 

"  That  he  was  mistaken  in  conveying  the  idea  that  the  church 
authorities  desired  and  intended  to  unite  church  and  state  or  to 
exercise  undue  influence  in  political  affairs." 

Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.   (Reading:) 

''  That  wherein  the  ])ublic  have  been  led  to  believe  through  his 
utterances  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  were  forging  chains  to  bind 
the  meml)ers  of  the  church  an  impression  was  created  which  he  did 
not  intend  and  does  not  wish  to  prevail." 

Do  you  remember  that? 

Mr.  Smith.    I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading)  : 

"  That  wherein  he  has  placed  the  authorities  of  the  church  in  a 
false  position,  however  unintentionally,  he  has  done  them  an  injustice, 
and  is  ready  to  make  such  amends  as  lie  in  his  power." 

Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading)  : 

"  That  he  acknowledges  the  first  presidency  and  council  of  the 
apostle^s  as  God's  servants,  as  prophets,  seers,  and  revelators,  and 
their  authority  as  supreme  in  the  church." 

Do  you  recall  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading) : 

"  That  when  one  man  is  out  of  harmonv  with  them  in  the  enuncia- 
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tion  of  a  rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  church  he  must  submit  to  the 
rule  or  be  regarded  as  not  in  full  fellowship." 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  did  not  the  whole  controversy  rage  around 
this  political  manifesto? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  entirely  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  entirely  so  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Air.  Tayler.  I  gathered  fi-om  what  you  said  that  it  did  not  rage 
at  all  around  thatf 
'    Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not  say  so,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Air.  Ta^-ler.  But  the  question  was  purely  religious? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir:  I  did  not  say  that.  AVhat  led  up  to  it  was 
religious. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  led  up  to  it  was  purely  i-eligious? 

Mr.  S:mith.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Tayler.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  twelve  apostles? 

Air.  Smith.  I  am  not. 

Air.  Tayler.  You  said  you  spoke  of  your  own  knowledge? 

Air.  Smith.  I  did. 

Air.  Tayler.  Let  us  see  what  Moses  Thatcher  said.  He  replied,  as 
sliown  on  page  572,  leaving  out  the  introductory  paragraphs: 

"  Aly  case  has  proven  no  exception  to  this  general  rule." 

This  is  the  reply  of  Moses  Thatcher  to  the  high  council  or  the 
council  of  the  stake? 

Air.  Smith.  I  do  not  remember. 

Air.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  That  is  what  it  is. 

Air.  Tayler.  Cannon,  Taylor,  and  Penrose. 

"  When  it  came  before  the  council  for  a  hearing,  I  informed  ^you 
that  I  was  seeking  light  and  believed  that  the  Lord  would  manliest 
it  in  the  findings  of  that  tribunal,  having  well-defined  powers  and 
competent  jurisdiction. 

*'  bo  when  it  determined  and  definitely  decided  that  there  existed 
no  disagreement  or  conflict  as  between  the  former  authoritative  pub- 
lic announcemcmts  respecting  the  individual  liberty  and  personal 
political  freedom  of  the  members  of  the  church  and  the  announce- 
ments contained  in  the  '  declaration  of  prinicples '  on  the  same  sub- 
ject (except  as  defined  in  the  latter  document  wherein  certain  prom- 
inent church  oflScials  are  required  to  seek  counsel  before  accepting 
political  office  or  entering  into  other  engagements  that  would  inter- 
fere with  obligations  already  made)  there  appeared  to  my  mind  the 
light  earnestly  prayed  for,  and  under  the  guidance  of  which  I  can 
accept  the  '  declaration  of  principles '  without  stultifying  myself. 
In  accepting  it,  as  defined  by  the  council,  I  need  violate  none  of  the 
engagements  heretofore  entered  into  under  the  requirements  of  party 
pledges  respecting  the  political  independence  of  the  citizen  who 
remains  untranuneled  as  contemplated  in  the  guaranties  of  the  State 
constitution. 

"  Having  repeatedly  affirmed  willingness  to  make  amends  where  I 
have  wronged  my  brethren  in  public  utterances  or  otherwise  while 
under  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  situation,  and  as  you  have 
informed  me  that  I  may  do  this  by  accepting  your  decision,  and  as 
that  course  would  prevent  arguments  and  disputes  as  to  whether  or 
s— VOL  2— <>5 54 
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not  I  had  complied  in  full  with  all  re(^iiiremmifi,  I  make  the  de<Steioij^ 
just  as  you  rendei^d  it,  a  part  of  this  communication,  accept  it  i^ 
attaching  my  signature,  affix  it  hereto,  and  atnthorize  you  to  make  it 
public  in  any  manner  you  may  deem  proper." 

Now,  that  is  the  whole  letter,  except  the  introductory  sentences. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  Mr.  Thatcher  s  letter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  Thatchers  letter? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  agree  with  Thatcher  as  to  what  was  the  con- 
troversy ? 

Mr.  &MITII.  I  do  not,  entirely,  in  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.    It  simmered  down  to  that  in  the  end. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  it  sinmiered  down  to  that  in  the  end  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Other  matters  were  explained  and  settled  before  that 
decision  was  rendered. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  this  matter  over  which  the  conflict  really  did 
rage  to  the  point  of  a  judgment  by  the  court  was  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  others.     Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  were  explained 

Mr.  Tayler.  Xo  ;  w^as  it  inferior  to  the  others  which  were  ex- 
plained ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  so  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Tnen  when  you  say  that  the  controversy — or,  as  you 
originally  said — the  controversy  between  Thatcher  and  the  church 
was  not  political,  but  religious,  you  spoke  the  truth,  and  you  still 
adhere  to  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  so. 

And  this,  therefore,  gives  your  interpretation  of  what  is  religious 
and  what  is  political  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  this  that  is  recited  by  this  court,  which  I 
read  to  you,  and  that  is  recited  by  Thatcher — ^political  or  religious? 

Mr.  Smith.  Religious;  leading  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  then,  you  say.  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  like 
Merrill's,  where  he  had  a  plural  wiie  and  his  legal  wife  died,  and  he 
subsequently  married  another,  not  the  plural  wife — did  not  legalize 
that  marriage — that  that  to  you  is  objectionable? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  any  more  objectionable  to  you  because  that 
marriage  was  performed  by  an  apostle  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Not  a  bit  more  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  it  ought  to  occasion  any  more  criti- 
cism of  the  church  because  the  marriage  was  perfonned  by  an  apostle 
of  the  church  than  if  it  had  been  performed  by  some  stranger? 
Mr.  Smith.  It  could  not  be  performed  by  some  stranger. 
Mr.  Tayler.  It  could  not  be  performed  by  anybody  but  an  apostle? 
Mr.  Smith.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.     I  said  a  stranger. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  have  to  blueprint  my  words  and  explain  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh,  no.     You  are  indefinite  in  your  questions 

Mr.  Tayler.  No,  no. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  'When  you  say  "  a  stranger?  " 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  have  to  diagram  it  for  you  also,  Mr.  Van  Cott. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  I  understand. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  mean  by  a  stranger  some  one  who  is  not  full  of 
knowledge  of  the  fact ;  who  is  not  an  apostle  of  the  church ;  who  is 
not  a  parent  of  one  of  the  parties  contracting  the  marriage;  but  by 
anv  person  who  may  perform  a  marriage  ceremony. 

Mr.  S^riTH.  I  disapprove  of  it  if  performed  by  an  apostle  or  any 
other  person. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  but  you  equally  disapprove  of  it  whether  per- 
formed by  one  who  is  not  an  apostle  or  by  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Smith.*  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  is  exactly  of  the  same  quality? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  fact,  then,  that  it  is  performed  by  a  high  official 
of  the  church  is  not  more  important  than  if  performed  bv  some  one 
else? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  If  Joseph  F.  Smith  performed  a  plural  marriage 
ceremony  to-day,  it  would  be  no  worse  than  if  an  elder  of  the  church, 
authorized  to  solemnize  marriages,  performed  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  believe  it  would  be? 

]\Ir.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  public  act  it  would  not  be  any,  worse? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  so:  not  in  my  eyes. 

Mr.  Taylek.  You  say  that  after  the  manifesto  the  interpretation 
was  given  to  it  that  unlawful  cohabitation  should  cease? 

Mr.  S:>riTH.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  manv  men  obeved  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  did.* 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  mean  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir:    I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  did  they  do — desert  their  wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  So  far  as  cohabitation  is  concerned  I  believe  they  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  any  social  cataclysm  occurred  on  that  account? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  they  ostracized? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  they  unchurched  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir.' 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  they  held  to  l>e  infamous? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott\  Calling  your  attention  first  to  the  Consolidated 
Wagon  and  Machine  Company,  is  a  majority  of  that  stock  owned  in 
Utah  or  the  East  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  it  is  held  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  Union  Pacific  Railway, 
what  is  the  case  there? 
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Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  there  are  500  shares  held  in  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  Utah  Light  and  Railroad 
Company,  is  the  majority  of  the  stock  held  in  Utah  or  in  the  East? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  not  informed  on  that,  but  the  company  is  so 
heavily  bonded,  and  the  bonds  are  held  by  eastern  people  and  people 
in  Europe,  that  the  stock  itself  is  practically  worthless. 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  different  sugar  companies, 
is  a  majority  of  the  stock  owned  by  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Smith.  It  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  all  the  stock, 
except  the  qualifying  sliare  of  Joseph  F.  Smith,  is  owned  by  Gentiles 
or  outsiders. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  accept  the  statement  of  Mr.  Tayler  as  to  that 
fact,  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  I  can  not  admit  a  thing  to  be  true  which  is 
not  true,  but  so  far  as  the  effect  of  it  is  concerned  I  have  no  objection 
to  it,  but  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  now  to  Moses  Thatcher,  in  your 
opinion,  is  he  a  bright,  intelligent,  well-informed  man? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  has  reached  years  of  discretion  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  has. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  has  had  much  experience  in  the  world? 

Mr.  S311TH.  He  has,  indeed. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  After  the  matter  was  fought  out  l)etween  him  and 
the  church,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  he  signed  willingly  his 
statement  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did;  very  willingly. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  after  he  did  so,  I  will  ask  you  whether  or  not 
he  stated  in  substance  that  it  was  in  accordance  with  his  reason  and 
judgment? 

Mr.  Smith.  He  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  And  after  iFoses  Thatcher  so  stated  and  so  signed 
under  such  circumstances,  did  a  few  (lentiles  still  keep  up  the  nght, 
claiming  that  lie  had  not  yielded  acc<n-ding  to  his  reason? 

Mr.  Smith.  Thev  did. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  heanl  a  rumor  floating  around  Utah 
the  last  few  months  that  Moses  Thatcher  had  himself  testified  very 
fully  before  this  committee^ 

\ir.  Smith.   I  knew  he  luul. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  just  a  (juestion.  You  say  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  the  so-called  manifesto  prohibited  polygamous 
cohabitation  ( 

Mr.  Smith.  T  say  I  did  not  un(lerstan<l  it  until  President  Wilford 
Woodruff'  put  that  interjn'etation  upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  time  you  have  so  understood  it? 

Mr.  Smith.   Yes,  sir:  T  have. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  there  are  no  plural  marriages  now  being 
consinnmated  and  that  they  hove  not  been  consummated  since  1800? 

Atr.  Smith.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

The  Chairman.  When  the  young  people  j)rotest  against  polygamy. 
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their  protest  does  not  refer,  of  course,  to  new  marriages,  but  to  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  by  those  already  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  stated  that  the  young  people  protested  against  any 
new  polygamous  marriages.  If  you  understood  me  otherwise,  I  do 
not  wish  to  l)e  understood  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  They  protest  against  new  polygamous  marriages? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  do  not  protest  against  those  who  were  in 
polygamy  in  1890  continuing  to  cohabit  with  their  wives? 

\Ir.  Smith.  They  realize  that  a  condition  exists  there  that  exists 
in  no  other  part  of  the  world 

The  Chairman.  I  say  they  do  not  protest  against  that? 

Mr.  Smith.  And  they  are  perfectly  willing  that  death  and  time, 
which  will  eradicate  all  those  things,  shall  take  its  course,  and  it  will 
<lo  so. 

The  Chairman.  Then,  living  in  polygamy  is  not  opposed  by  the 
young  Mormons? 

Mr.  S:\nTii.  The  young  Mormons  would  be  ungrateful  to  condemn 
a  condition  in  which  their  parents  had  entered,  and  where  it  exists 
to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Repoit(M\  will  you  repeat  the  question? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"The  ('iiAiRMAN.  Then,  living  in  polygamy  is  not  opposed  by  the 
young  Mormons?" 

Mr.  Smith.  The  young  ilormons  are  not  opposed  to  a  continuation 
of  the  marriages  that  were  performed  prior  to  the  manifesto. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not  opposed  to  persons  who  entered 
into  that  relation  previous  to  1800  continuing  to  cohabit  with  their 
several  wives? 

Mr.  Smith.  T  think  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  on  that.  I 
think  the  majority  would  be  opposed  to  that.  There  are  some  who 
are  not  opposed  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Yourself  among  the  number? 

Mr.  Smith.  Myself  among  the  number. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  eA'er  made  a  protest  to  the  president 
of  the  church  against  his  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  one  of  the  young  Mormons,  I  should 
judge? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  be  classed  as  among  the  middle-aged. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  movement  on  the  part  of 
the  young  Mormons  to  protest  against  tlhis  polygamous  cohabitation 
by  the  head  of  the  church  nnd  the  apostles? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  of  no  movement  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  S:^riTH.  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  president  of 
the  church  is  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  believe  that  to  be  a  fact. 

The  Chair»ian.  And  you  have  never  protested  to  him  that  he 
ought  not  to  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  not. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understood  j^ou  to  say  that  you  had  taken  the 
endowments,  but  that  you  declined  to  state  their  character? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  conscientious  scruples  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  in  that  ceremony  which  the 
world  ought  not  to  know  ? 

Mr.  S:^iiTH.  There  is  nothing  in  that  ceremony,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  that  the  world  could  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Why  is  it  concealed? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  under  obligations  not  to  reveal  it,  and  I  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  not  press  the  question.  I  suppose  j'^ou 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  state  anything  in  relation  to  that  cere- 
mony ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  prefer  not  to. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  distinction  in  business  matters  be- 
tween the  Mormons  and  Gentiles  out  there? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not.  I  will  say  this,  so  far  as  the  bank  of 
which  I  am  cashier  is  concerned,  that  at  least  40  per  cent  of  the 
stock  is  held  by  non-Mormons,  and  at  least  one-half  of  my  depositors 
are  non-Morn)ons. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  worth  while,  I  suppose,  to  secure  the  support 
of  Mormons  in  business  matters? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  have  never  sought  it. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  worth  while? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  believe  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  So  that  they  could  be  ignored  entirely? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  could. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose  Gentiles  out  there  like  to  make  money 
as  well  as  Gentiles  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  do.  Human  nature  exists  all  over  the  world 
the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  the  church,  as  a  church,  inaking 
any  protest  or  taking  any  action  against  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  was  not  present,  but  I  believe  a  resolution  was  offered 
by  Joseph  F.  Smith  at  a  late  conference  to  that  effect. 

The  Chairman.  Against  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  S311TH.  I  would  not  say  polygamous  cohabitation.  I  do  not 
recall  the  article.    I  was  not  present  and  did  not  hear  it. 

The  Chairman.  It  would  hardly  be  that 

Mr.  Smith.  Whatever  it  was 

The  Chairman.  Inasmuch  as  he  is  living  in  polygamy  himself? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  myself  think  it  w^as  that. 

The  Chairman.  No,  I  suppose  not. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Did  vou  sav  vou  were  related  to  John  Henrv 
Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayt^r.  You  are  his  half  brother? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  am  his  second  cousin. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Whose  son  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Elias  Smith.    My  father,  John  Henry  Smith's  father, 
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and  Joseph  F.  Smith's  father  were  three  cousins,  sons  of  three 
brothers. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Joseph  Smith  was  what  relation  to  your  firand- 
father?  ^ 

Mr.  Smith.  The  prophet  Joseph? 

Mr.  Taytj».  Yes. 

Mr.  Smfth.  He  was  his  nephew. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  father's  cousin? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  father's  cousin. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  Joseph  F.  Smith  connected  with  your  bank? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  a  stockholder  or  director? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  spoke,  Mr.  Smith,  of  Mormons  not  protesting 
against  unlawful  cohabitation.  I  will  ask  you  whether  Gentiles  gen- 
erally in  the  State,  since  the  manifesto,  have  protested  against  the 
continuance  of  those  relations? 

Mr.  Smith.  They  have  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Some  few  have? 

Air.  Smith.  Some  few  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  have  a  few  Mormons  also  done  so? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  recall  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Outside  of  the  actual  protests  of  some  Mormons 
against  the  continuance  of  these  relations,  1  will  ask  you  if  there  is  a 
sentiment  among  some  of  the  Mormons  against  the  continuation  of 
unlawful  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  decidedly  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

Senator  Foraker.  Is  there  anything  in  any  obligation  of  the  church 
which  it  imposes  upon  its  members,  m  connection  with  marria^  or 
any  other  occasion,  inconsistent  with  fidelity  as  citizens  to  the  national 
Government  and  the  State  government? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  not. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Smith,  having  stated  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  obliffation  that  is  inconsistent  with  one's  duty  to  the  State 
and  nation,  wiU  you  state  what  the  obligation  is? 

Mr.  Smith.  There  is  a  decided  difference  between  stating  what  does 
occur  and  what  does  not  occur,  in  my  judgment. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  state  what  aoes  occur,  and  let  the  com- 
mittee judge? 

Mr.  Smith.  No,  sir ;  I  can  not. 

Senator  Fokakkr.  Is  tlicre  anything  at  all  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  decline  to  answer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you 

Mr.  Smith.  I  mav  have  misunderstood  the  Senator. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  t  thought  you  did,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
called  your  attention  to  Senator  Foraker's  question.  'I  will  ask  the 
stenographer  to  read  it 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Senator  Foraker.  Is  there  anything  at  all  on  that  subject?  " 

Senator  Foraker.  As  to  the  duties  of  citizenship? 
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Mr.  Smith.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Doiigall  testify  here? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  the  vow  was  that  thev 
should  avenge  the  blood  of  the  prophets,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
against  this  generation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  heard  Mr.  Dougall  testify  to  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  him  ? 

Mr.  S^riTH.  I  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  that  in  the  obligation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  decline  to  state. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AAHiat? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  decline  to  state. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  decline  to  state  whether  there  is  anything  of  that 
kind  in  it  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayij=:r.  That  is  what  I  thought. 

The  Chairman.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  general  sentiment  in  Utah  is  in  favor  of  the  continuance 
of  the  practice  of  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  did  not.  I  said  T  thought  it  was  against  it,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  the  general  sentiment  not  to  interfere  with  it? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  think  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  think  there  is  such  a  sentiment? 

Mr.  Smith.  T  think  the  sentiment  is  that  it  should  be  stopped. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  any  sentiment  against  prosecuting  for  that 
offense  ? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  do  not  know  as  to  that.  I  know  there  are  a  great 
many  officials  of  the  State  who  are  cognizant  of  the  facts,  and  they  do 
not  proceed  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  within  your  own  knowledge  of  in- 
stances where  prosecutions  have  hi»en  instituted  for  polygamous 
cohabitation  against  those  who  entered  into  the  marriage  befoiv  ISOO? 

Mr.  Smith.  Not  of  recent  years. 

Mr.  Van  Con-.  Do  you  know  of  Angus  M.  Cannon  being  lined  in 
the  district  court  in  Salt  Lake  Citv^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  When? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.   I  was  going  to  ask  him  that  next. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  can  not  recall  it  definitely. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  that  down  in  Judge  McCarty's  dis- 
trict within  the  last  few  yeai^s  men  have  been  fined  for  unlawful  co- 
habitation i? 

Mr.  Smith.   I  <lo  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  say  it  is  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not  say  it  is  not  a  fact. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Vou  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  within 
the  last  few  years,  too,  Angus  M.  Cannon  and  quite  a  number  of 
others  were  fined  for  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Smith.  I  would  not.     I  do  not  just  recall  it. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  P.  O'MEA&A. 

William  P.  O'Meara,  l)eing  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testi- 
fied as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  born  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  O'jSIeara.  No,  sir;   I  am  a  Sucker.    I  was  born  in  Illinois. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  live  to  manhood  in  Illinois? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Engaged  in  business  there? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  AVhen  did  vou  go  to  Utah  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  went  to  Utah  in  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  that  been  your  home  since? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Ye^s,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  that  church? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  some  other  church? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  a  Catholic. 

Mr.  Van  Ck)TT.  Have  you  l^een  in  business  in  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  went  to  Utah  in  1890,  did  you  or  not 
find  the  Mormons  and  the  Gentiles  separated  religiously,  socially, 
and  politically  by  sharp  dividing  lines? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  went  there  the  1st  of  March,  just  at  the  time  of 
the  Liberal  victory,  as  it  was  known,  when  the  Gentiles  got  control 
of  the  city  of  Salt  Lake.  That  was  the  last  election  of  the  People's 
Party  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Could  you  answer  my  question  as  to  w^hat  you 
found  there  in  the  particulars  mentioned? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  found  the  Mormons  in  what  is  known  as  the 
People's  Party  and  the  (ientiles  in  what  is  called  the  Liberal  party 
when  I  first  went  there. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  find  that  good  fec^ling  existed,  or  bitter 
animositv  i 

Mr.  O^Meara.  More  so  than  I  found  in  political  organizations  at 
the  time  anywhere. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  was  the  feeling  there,  whether  it  was  friendly 
or  bitter? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  No,  sir;  very  bitter  toward  one  another. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVere  you  there  when  the  manifesto  was  issued  'i 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  believe  I  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  w-ish  you  would  indicate  in  just  a  general  way 
how  rapidly,  if  at  all,  conditions  changed? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Since  the  division  on  partv  lines,  and  also  since 
the  school  question  has  been  settled,  the  Mormons,  the  younger 
Mormons  >vith  whom  I  associate,  have  divided  and  are  trying,  as  I 
see,  to  live  up  to  the  law,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  so  far  as  the  manifesto 
is  concerned,  I  believe  they  take  it  as  a  commandment  from  the 
church  and  are  keeping  it. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  do  you  find  their  sentiment  to  be  as  to  con- 
tracting new  plural  marriages  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Since  this  trial  has  commenced  I  have  talked  with 
considerable  of  the  younger  members,  especially  my  bookkeeper,  who 
is  a  young  Mormon,  and  they  would  be  willing,  as  they  say  them- 
selves, to  have  a  law  passed  making  it  an  offense  to  be  punished  by 
the  United  States  Government  itself.    They  are  opposed  to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  general  sentiment  among  the  younger 
Mormons? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir;  among  the  ones  I  associate  with;  a  good 
many  of  them. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Calling  attention  to  rumors  of  polygamous  mar- 
riages since  the  manifesto,  have  you  heard  such  rumors? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Those  tilings,  of  course,  appear  in  the  papei*s  and 
are  talked  of  on  the  street  comers,  and  so  on ;  but  generally  we  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Why — because  they  are  generally  found  to  be  true 
or  untrue  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  bother  about  it;  I 
never  look  into  it.  It  is  the  same  way  with  moSt  all  the  Gentiles 
there  in  business.  As  I  have  not  been  there  for  missionary  purposes, 
I  do  not  investigate  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Van  Coti*.  Calling  attention  to  the  sentiment  that  has  been 
testified  to  as  against  prosecuting  men  who  live  in  unlawful  cohab- 
itation, where  the  marriages  w^ere  contracted  prior  to  the  manifesto, 
do  you  know  of  such  sentiment  amongst  the  Gentiles? 

Mr.  O'Meaka.  (lenerally  speaking,  from  what  the  old  Gentiles  that 
T  have  talked  with  say.  they  have  taken  it  that  they  are  older  men, 
men  about  to  pass  away  now,  men  who  went  there  as  pioneers,  and 
who  went  through  a  gi*eat  deal  of  hardship,  and  so  on,  and  who  have 
had  a  gi-eat  deal  to  cx)ntend  with  in  their  early  lives — they  believe 
that  by  letting  them  alone  they  would  sooner  die  out  than  to  make 
more  trouble. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Joseph  F.  Smith  personally? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  some  members  prominent  in  the 
Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AMiat  is  the  sentiment  there,  ftnd  your  own  opinion, 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  Joseph  F.  Smith  to  keep  the  clhurch  out  of  poli- 
tics, to  do  away  with  new  polygamous  marriages  and  to  prohibit 
them,  and  also  of  his  i-esolution  and  ability  to  execute  what  you 
believe  is  his  good  faith  in  the  matter? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  So  far  as  Joseph  F.  Smith  is  concerned  interfering 
in  politics,  I  think  it  is  generally  understood  that  when  Gentiles,  or 
even  Mormons,  go  to  him  for  support  they  get  anything  but  encour- 
agement ;  and  as  far  as  carrying  out  his  own  intentions  is  concerned, 
I  have  always  found  him  in  a  business  way — in  the  business  I  have 
had  to  do  with  him — a  veiT  fair,  honest,  and  conscientious  man.  So 
far  as  carrj'ing  out  the  mandates  of  the  church,  of  course*  I  know 
nothing  about  that. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  politics  have  you  been  active? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Well,  I  thought  so,  all  the  time;  I  tried  to  be. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  In  what' district  in  Utah? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  In  what  precinct? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xo:  whether  in  Salt  Lake  City  or  not? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  In  Salt  Lake  City :  yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Van  Corr.  What  have  you  observed  regardini^  the  constancy  of 
Mormon  voters  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines'^ 

Mr.  O'^Ieara.  I  find  in  my  precinct  that  they  are  very  strong  on 
both  sides.  I  find  also  that  among  the  young  Republicans' with  wnom 
I  associate,  if  they  line  up  one  way  or  the  otner.  either  against  a 
man  or  for  him,  they  just  stay  with  him  as  long  as  the  Gentiles  do, 
or  against  him,  as  tlie  case  may  be.  I  have  been  wuth  young  Mormons 
and  have  defeated  Mormons  for  delegates  to  the  convention  and  also 
defeated  them  in  the  convention:  also  the  same  with  Gentiles.  My 
precinct,  the  precinct  in  which  I  live,  though,  is  of  course  considerably 
Gentile. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  that  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  There  are  a  great  many  more  (lentiles  in  my  voting 
precinct;  only  a  couple,  three  blocks.  That  was  on  account  of  Mr. 
Heath  living  there  with  me — right  next  to  us. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Reed  Smoot? 

Mr.  O'Mkara.  Yes,  sir:  I  do,  personally. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  IIow  king  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  About  eight  or  ten  years. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  ^ou  known  him  bv  reputation  also  in  the 
State? 

Mr.  O'Meara.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cutt.  State  \Ahether  or  not  he  has  been  prominent  in  Re- 
publican politics  in  Utah  since  the  division  on  party  line?». 

Mr.  O'Me ara.  He  has  been  most  decidedly  so. 

Mr.  Van  (^vit.  Can  you  say,  in  a  general  way — ^- 

ilr.  O'Meara.  Especially  now.  during  what  he  called,  or  some  other 
j)eople  called,  "*  the  silver  craze."  Mr.  Smoot  was  a  decided  Repub- 
lican, maintained  it,  and  kept  with  it,  and  kept  up  the  Republican 
l^rinciples;  and  a  Republican  in  Utah  at  that  time  was  not  very 
])oi)ular,  and  he  did  not  go  off  cm  the  craze — what  they  called  "  the 
silver  craze  " — like  the  men  who  are  now  running  this  fight  and  other 
fights,  presenting  these  silver  loving  cups  to  William  J.  Bryan 
and  others.    He  remained  in  the  Republican  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  then  what  was  unpopular  in  Utah — a  Gold- 
hug? 

Mr.  O'^Ieara.  Yes.  sir;  to  the  masses,  you  might  say.  The  Silver 
or  Democratic  j^arty  carried  about  50,000  majority  at  the  time.  It 
'generallv  does  not  2:0  only  about  2,500. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  liefore  Mr.  Smoot  became  a  candidate  for  United 
States  Senator,  at  that  time  and  just  before,  was  he  prominent  in 
Republican  politics  for  that  position  ? 

Mr.  O'ilEARA.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  What  do  you  know  about  some  of  the  men  who  ai-e 
i«ow  opposing  him  supporting  him  at  that  time  for  United  States 
Senator  when  he  was  an  apostle? 
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Mr.  O'Meara.  Of  course  I  do  not  know  who  is  opposing.  I  do  not 
know  really  whom  you  refer  to.  But  I  know  he  was  conceded  to  be 
the  candidate  during  the  entire  election  that  fall,  and  even  two  years 
before  he  was  talked  of  as  a  candidate,  but  for  reasons  withdrew  and 
did  not  appear,  with  the  distinct  understanding  among  the  party 
workers  that  he  would  the  following  two  years  become  a  candidate. 
And  I  know  this,  that  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  Republican 
party  worked  in  the  primaries  to  elect  delegates  to  the  county  con- 
vention that  nominated  the  legislators,  and  also  prominent  in  the 
convention  to  elect  men  to  the  legislature,  with  the  understanding 
at  that  time  that  that  party  or  slate,  as  you  might  call  it,  wotdd  vote 
for  Mr.  Smoot  for  United  States  Senator,  and  those  people,  too,  were 
prominent  Gentiles.  I  worked  with  Mr.  Perry  Heath,  who  lived 
next  door  to  me.     We  both  worked  for  the  same  delegate. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  O'Meaka.  He  is  reputed  to  be  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Anyone  else? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  All  around  my  precinct  there. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Did  other  prominent  Gentile  Republicans  work 
along  for  that  ticket? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  saw  Mr.  Critchlow  in  the  convention.  T  saw  Mr. 
Lipman,  who  is  now  the  manager  of  the  Tribune,  a  very  prominent 
man  in  that  convention.  It  was  conceded  in  almost  all' the  conven- 
tions at  that  time  that  there  was  a  slate,  and  the  slate  went  through. 

The  Chairman.  Did  Mr.  Critchlow  support  Mr.  Smoot? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  He  supported  the  majority  of  that  legislative 
ticket.  He  may  have  opposed  one  or  two  men,  but  I  do  not  think  he 
made  such  a  very  big  objection  to  the  slate  as  it  went  along. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  in  the  convention  that  nominated  the 
Republican  legislators  in  Salt  Lake  C'Ounty? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  C/Ott.  And  Mr.  Critchlow  moved  to  make  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  legislators  unanimous? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  forget  now.     I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  He  so  testified. 

Mr.  O'Meara.  If  he  so  testified,  it  is  a  fact.  He  was  there,  I 
know.  He  made  a  speech  or  two.  I  do  not  remember  the  motions 
he  made. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  In  that  coiiv(»ntion  some  supported  George  Suth- 
erland for  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir.  Before  I  came  away  I  noticed  an  article 
in  the  Tribune  of  an  o(*currence  at  the  State  convention  at  Ogden, 
that  met  to  nominate  the  supreme  judge  and  the  Congressman.  That 
was,  I  think,  in  August  or  September. 

Mr.  Worthington.  ^\Tiat  year? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  That  was  two  years  ago,  the  year  that  the  legisla- 
ture was  nominated. 

Mr.  Worthington.  1902? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir.  The  Democratic  pai>er,  the  Herald,  re- 
ferred to  what  was  known  as  the  two  classes,  tne  Kearns-Smootites 
against  the  Sutherland -Howell  ites.  There  were  two  classe?^.  It 
went  on  also  to  refer  to  Mr.  Smoot  opening  headquarters  in  Ogden 
during  that  convention. 
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By  the  way.  Senator  Beveridge  was  there  at  the  time  and  delivered 
an  address  at  the  convention.     I  suppose  he  knew  that  fact,  also. 

]Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  ask  you  as  to  the  Democratic  party  in  that 
campaign,  whether  it  was  understood  that  Mr.  Smoot,  who  was  an 
apostle,  would  be  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  What 
did  the  Democrats  make  the  most  prominent  part  of  their  campaign 
in  the  State? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  think  it  was  opposition  to  Mr.  Smoot,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken.     I  do  not  remember 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  It  was  Smoot  and  anti-Smoot? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir :  Smoot  and  anti-Smoot.  That  was  all  there 
was  in  the  county  convention.  It  was  Smoot  and  anti-Smoot.  That 
is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  that  that  point  was  well  understood  when  Mr. 
Critchlow  moved  to  make  the  nominations  unanimous? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yos,  sir. 

^Ir.  Van  Cott.  Did  Mr.  C.  E.  Allen  speak  on  the  stump  for  the 
Republican  ticket  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  am  ahnost  certain  he  did. 

^Ir.  Van  Cott.  Did  Mr.  Critchlow  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  think  he  did  also. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  I  call  your  attention  to  a  petition  which  I  hand  you, 
and  ask  you  to  just  glance  down  the  list  of  names  of  those  who  have 
signed  it. 

(Mr.  O'Meara  examined  the  petition.) 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  AVe  should  like  to  have  the  reporter  mark  this  as  an 
exhibit  for  identification. 

The  petition  was  marked  '"  Exhibit  O'Meara." 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  of  the  names 
on  the  exhibit.     The  first  is  that  of  R.  N.  Baskin. 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Up  to  the  first  Monday  in  this  month  was  he  chief 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Utah? 

Mr.  0'Mear.\.  Yes,  sir;  also  formerly,  when  I  was  in  the  city  coun- 
cil, mayor  of  the  city  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  hope  you  will  not  keep  us  in  suspense  about  what 
this  petition  is.  AVhy  do  you  not  read  it  first  and  then  go  on?  I 
make  no  objection,  however. 

ilr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  The  paper  probably  ought  to  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  first. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  the  reason  we  had  it  marked.  It  is  in  sub- 
stance* a  petition  to  seat  Reed  Smoot  in  the  Senate.  But  I  want  to  call 
attention  to  the  character  of  the  men  who  signed  it.  * 

ifr.  Tayler.  I  wanted  to  get  the  character  of  the  paper. 

The  petition  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

•'  7o  the  President  and  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 
'"  \A\s  the  undersigned,  resident  citizens  and  qualified  electors  of 

the  Slote  of  Utah,  do  hereby  respectfully  represent — 

•*  That  lion.  Reed  Smoot  was  duly  electecl  a  Senator  of  the  United 

States  to  represent  Utah,  and  is  fully  qualified  for  the  office. 
'•  That  he  is  the  undoubted  choice  of  the  electors  of  Utah  for  the 

position. 
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"  We  therefore  respectfully  request  that  he  be  permitted  to  remain 
a  member  of  vour  honorable  'bod3\ 

"  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  11,  1903. 

Heber  M.  Wells,  governor;  R.  N.  Baskin,  chief  justice 
supreme  court;  W.  M.  McCarty,  associate  justice  su- 
preme court;  M.  A.  Breedon,  attorney-general;  Sam- 
uel AY.  Stewart,  judge  district  court;  C.  W.  Morse, 
judge  district  court;  AV.  H.  Dickson,  former  United 
States  district  attorney;  J.  R.  Walker,  banker  and 
merch|fnt;  W.  J.  McCormick,  banker;  C.  E.  Loose, 
manager  Grand  Central  Mining  Company;  Dennis 
C.  Eichnor,  district  attorney;  Arthur  Pratt,  super- 
visor of  census;  Geo.  T.  Odell,  manager  Consolidated 
AVagon  and  Machine  Company;  J.  T.  Kingsbury, 
president  University  of  Utah;  John  E.  Baglev,  at- 
torney at  law;  Arnold  Cr.  Giaugue,  president  l>oard 
of  education,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  D.  II.  Peery, 
broker  and  capitalist;  J.  K.  Gillespie,  real  estate 
broker;  Ralph  Guthrie,  broker;  Jacob  Moritz,  presi- 
dent Salt  Lake  Brewing  Company;  AV.  H.  Bancroft, 
vice-president  and  manager  Oregon  Short  Line  Rail- 
road; Charles  De  Moisy,  State  statistician;  Arthur 
Brown,  ex-Senator  United  States:  Geo.  Y.  AA^allace, 
capitalist;  J.  J.  Thomas,  city  councilman;  F.  H. 
Officer,  assayer;  R.  H.  Officer"  assayer;  J.  W.  Hat- 
field, mining  broker;  AMlliam  Hatfield,  mining  bro- 
ker; Hiram  E.  Booth,  attorney:  M.  L.  Ritchie,  for- 
mer judge  district  court;  D.  H.  AA'enger,  attorney; 
M.  R.  Brothers,  former  deputy  collector  of  customs  at 
AA'ashington,  D.  C. ;  AA^  J.  Sleeks,  county  recorder; 
J.  L.  Slay,  former  city  treasurer;  J.  O.  Nystrom. 
city  recorder;  C.  M. '^A'ood,  insurance;  James  De- 
vine,  chief  fire  department :^ H.  N.  Mayo,  physician; 
James  Chipman,  banker;  K.  B.  AA'hittemore,  fire  in- 
surance; P.  P.  Christensen,  former  Republican  State 
chairman;  Axel  H.  Steele,  deputy  sheriff;  L.  R. 
Rogers,  lawyer,  former  Republican  national  com- 
mitteeman; \y.  R.  AAliite,  assistant  attorney-general; 
Fred.  J.  I^onard,  former  county  collector  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Baskin  personally? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  do.* 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  you  known  him  for  many  years? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  For  ten  years,  anyway. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AA^'hat  is  his  reputation  as  to  being  weak-backed 
and  weak-kneed  on  the  Mormon  question? 

Mr.  O'Meailv.  It  is  anything  but  that. 

Mr.  A^AN  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  AA^illiam  H.  Dickson,  formerly 
United  States  district  attorney,  T  will  ask  you  who  conducted  the 
great  majority  of  the  prosecutions  against  polypuny  and  unlawful 
cohabitation  in  the  Territory  of  Utah  ? 

ilr.  O'Meara.  AA'hen  I  went  to  Utah  Jud^»  Dickson  was  then 
j)rosecuting  attorney,  with  Mr.  A^arian  as  assistant.  He  was  very 
yigorous,  as  in  other  things  that  he  undertakes. 
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Mr.  Vax  Cott.  I  do  not  think  it  "is  worth  while  to  pursue  these 
njimes  in  detail. 

Mr.  O'Meara.  One  prominent  man  whose  name  I  see  there  is  Mr. 
McCormick,  considered  to  be  the  greatest  banker  in  the  West — in  Salt 
Lake  City  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  see  any  Mormon  names  there? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  I  see  the  name  of  Governor  Wells  at  the  head  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  to  the  Gentiles,  I  will  ask  you 
whether  they  stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  community  of  Utah? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  They  do,  and  everywhere  else  with  people  who  come 
in  contact  with  them. 

At  11  o'clock  and  oO  minutes  a.  m.  the  committee  took  a  recess  until 
1.30  o'clock  p.  m. 

after  recess. 
The  conunittee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
TESTIMONY  OF  WILLIAM  P.  O'MEARA- Continued. 

William  P.  O'Meara.  having  been  previo!isly  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  O'Meara,  are  the  stocks  of  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  and 
other  corporations  in  Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  ilormons  own  eonsid- 
<^rable  interest  or  a  controlling  interest,  sold  in  open  market? 

Mr.  O'Mkatja.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  bought  and  dealt  in  by  (Jentiles  the  same  as 
other  stocks? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Well,  the  Z.  C.  M.  I.  is  considered  the  best  invest- 
ment in  the  way  of  a  mercantile  stock  in  that  country,  as  it  generally 
pays  a  dividend  of  8  per  cent.  That  is  picked  up  by  Gentiles  when- 
ever it  can  be  bought — whenever  it  is  offered. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  a  general  way,  were  you  familiar  with  the  last 
citv  election  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  Was  the  result  there,  namely,  the  election  of  the 
Democratic  ticket,  in  any  way  attributable,  in  your  opinion,  to  the 
Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  vou  know"  the  retiring  governor  of  the  State  of 
Utah? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Governor  Wells?     Yes,  sir;  ix^rsonally. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir ;  so  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Calling  attention  to  the  sentiment  expressed  bv  all 
of  the  Gentile  papers  with  which  j-ou  are  familiar,  and  with  all  the 
Gentiles,  I  wish  you  to  state  briefly  what  is  the  sentiment  and  opinion 
regarding  Governor  Wells's  administration  i 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Well,  sir,  he  was  admired  bv  everyone,  both  Deino- 

crats  and  Republicans,  and  he  is  universally  liked  by  all.    The  prin- 

^  cipal  opposition  was,  I  think,  of  most  people — of  the  ones  that  were 

against  him — on  the  ground  of  a  third  term.     That  was  one  of  the 

principal  reasons,  and  I  think  the  only  reason,  he  was  opposed. 
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Mr.  Van  Corr.  Has  Hober  M.  Wells  held  the  position  of  governor 
ever  since  Utah  became  a  State  and  up  until  the  first  Monday  of  this 
month  ? 

Mr.  O'Meara.  Yes,  sir — nine  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  witness,  Mr.  Tayler.   • 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  nothing  to  ask. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  That  is  all,  Mr.  O'Meara. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  ^ 

ilr.  Van  (\)tt.  Judge  Morse. 

TESTIMONT  OF  CHARLES  W.  MORSE 

Charles  AV.  Morse,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  \\\x  Corr.  AVhat  is  your  name,  Mr.  Morse? 

Mr.  Morse.  Charles  W.  Morse. 

Mr.  \"ax  Corr.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Morse.  At  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Orrr.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Morse.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  your  home  State? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  a  native  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  vou  lived  there  until  about  when? 

Mr.  Morse.  1870. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  you  have  been  in  Utah  have  you  followed 
any  profession  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  a  practicing  lawyer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  MoRSK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  Morse.  T  have  never  been. 

Mr.  A'^AN  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  any  church? 

Mr.  Morse.  1  am. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  AMiich  one? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  also  hold  some  official  position  in  Utah? 

Mr.  AIoRSK.  I  have  l)een  one  of  the  judges  of  tlie  third  judicial  dis- 
trict for  the  last  four  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction  next  to  the 
s\ipreme  court  of  the  State,  is  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cxitt.  And  it  embraces  what  counties? 

Mr.  Morse.  Tlie  counties  of  Salt  I^ake,  Tooele,  and  Summit. 

ifr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  know  Dennis  C.  Eichnor  in  his  lifetime? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  did,  very  well. 

The  Chairman.  D(k»s  the  Judge  hold  that  position  now? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  hold  that  position  now^  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  this  your  second  term? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is. 

Mr.  Van  C<»tt.  What  was  the  length  of  your  first  term? 

Mr.  Morse.  Four  ^years. 

Mr.  Van  (!ott.  ^Vhen  did  it  begin? 
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Mr.  Morse.  It  began  the  first  Monday  in  January,  1901. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  it  lasted  until  the  first  Monday  in  January  of 
this  year  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  now  you  are  serving  the  sec(Mid  term? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  it  will  extend  to  the  first  Monday  in  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and 

Mr.  Morse.  And  nine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  1900? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  know  Dennis  C.  Plichnor  in  his  lifetime? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes^  sir ;  very  well. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  w  as. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  always  had  been? 

Mr  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  a  practicing  lawyer? 

Mr.  Morse.   He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  hold  anv  official  position  at  the  time  of  his 
death? 

Mr.  Morse.   He  was  the  district  attorney  for  that  district. 

Mr.  Van  Cx)tt.   And  that  is  the 

Mr.  Morse.  The  third  judicial  district. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  prosecutor  of  criminal  cases  for  the  three  coun- 
ties you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Morse.   Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  one  of  the  judges  of  the  district  court  at 
the  time  a  grand  jury  was  called  to  investigate  certain  rumors  in 
regard  to  new  polygamous  marriages? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  was.  'J'here  was  a  special  grand  jury  called  during 
the  time  I  have  been  on  the  bench. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  not  quite  hear  you. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  a  special  grand  Jury  called  in  1903,  but  not 
for  the  special  j)urpose  of  investigating  that  question,  Mr.  Van  Cott. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh.     It  was  that  among  other  things? 

Mr.  Morse.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Had  there  ever  been  a  grand  jury  called  in  Salt 
Lake  County  since  statehood  before  this  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so — at  tne  time  of  the  Bacon  Bank 
failure.     I  think  that  w^as  since  statehood. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Yes;  that  is  right.  Do  you  know  of  any  other 
instance  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No  other,  T  think. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  then  ? 

Mr.  Morse.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Was  the  grand  jury  that  investigated  the  later 
matters  that  have  been  referred  to,  impaneled  under  your  immediate 
supervision? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  presiding  in  the  criminal  division  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  call  vour  attention  to  a  certified  copy  of  what  pur- 
ports to  be  a  report  of  the  grand  jury.     Do  you  remember  the  names 
attached  to  that  as  grand  jurors? 
s— VOL  2—05 55 
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Mr.  MuR8E.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Who  was  foreman  of  the  irrand  jury? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  L.  E.  Hall. 

Mr.  Van  Cbrr    Do  you  know  him  personally? 

Mr.  MoRSK    I  do. 

Mr.  \^^N  (^viT    Is  he  a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile?  ' 

Mr.  MoRSK.  He  is  a  (Jentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cc)ti\  And  what  is  his  standing  in  the  connnunity  as  to 
being  fearless,  independent,  and  honest? 

Mr.  Morse.  His  standing  is  very  high  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Van  C'ott    Take  the  next  <rentlcman. 

Mr.  MoiwE.  Mr  C.  F.  Keith  was  the  clerk  of  the  grand  jury. 
His  name  is  the  next  ou  the  report. 

Mr.  Van  C<}Ty    Was  lie  a  ilonnon  or  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Mo  Its  E.  He  was  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  0«>tt    What  would  you  say  as  to  his  standing? 

Mr.  Morse.  His  standing  wa.s  good  in  the  community. 

Mr.  A^AN  CoTT    Yes.    The  next  gentleman? 

Mr.  Morse,  Mr.  B.  F.  Oatman. 

Mr.  Van  (^ott    Do  you  know  what  he  was  ? 

Mr.  Morse*  He  was  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott   And  the  next? 

Mr.  MuRKE,  P  Pugsley,  jr. 

Mr.  V\^  (\yrv   Vniat  was  he? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  was  a  man  of  a  Mormon  family,  but  my  under- 
standing is  that  he  had  not  be>en  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church 
for  some  time  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott    And  the  next  gentleman  ? 

Mr.  Morse,  Mr  Charles  V.  Anderson.     He  is  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Va^  Cott    And  the  next? 

Mr.  Morse.  John  T.   labbott- — a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  C^^tt.  1>o<^s  that  end   t? 

Mr.  Mouse.  J.  M.  Wciler — a  Mormon.  I  have,  since  the  impanel- 
ing of  the  grand  jury,  learned  that  these  gentlemen  w^ere  Mormons. 
T  did  not  know  at  the  time  what  their  religious  view^s  were. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  At  that  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  At  that  time,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hall.  I  knew 
him  well. 

Mr.  Van  (k)iT.  Were  any  of  them  reputed  to  be  polygamists  at  the 
time? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  Judge,  without  going  too  much  into  detail, 
but  to  state  it  so  as  to  give  a  concise  view,  will  you  state  what  you 
instructed  the  grand  jury  to  do,  particularly  in  regard  to  polygamy? 
I  do  hut  €i*it^  for  tho  other  matLerh  you  may  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  instructions  to  the  grand  jury,  as  T  remember 
them,  were  morf'  general  than  specili^t.  'i1u;  grand  jury  was  in- 
structed to  carefully  consider  and  investigate  uU  rumors  of  the  com- 
mission of  offenses  against  tlie  laws  of  the  Stiit(\  I  do  not  remember 
now  that  the  iiuestioii  of  polygamy  was  mentioned  specifically  in  the 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  or  any  other  particular  offenses. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  conducted  the  examination  before  the  grand 
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Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Dennis  C.  Eichnor,  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  the  gentleman  you  have  mentioned  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes.  With  the  exception  of  some  investigations  with 
reference  to  irregularities  occurring  in  justice  courts  and  the  prac- 
tice before  justice  courts.  I  understand  that  the  county  attorney 
conducted  those  examinations  at  the  request  of  the  district  attorney. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  what  is  your  understanding  as  to  what  mat- 
ter or  matters  were  principally  investigated  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  matter  of  polygamous  relations,  I  think,  occupied 
most  of  the  time  of  the  grand  jury  in  their  investigations.  That  is 
my  understanding  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  the  polygamous  marriages 
that  were  investigated  were  taken  up  by  the  grand  jury  before  the 
manifesto,  or  whether  they  w#re  confined  to  rumors  of  polygamous 
marriages  after  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  impression  is  that  it  was  only  those  marriages 
which  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  after  the  manifesto,  but  T  have 
no  direct  knowledge  on  that  subiect. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  how  long  did  the  grand  jury  remain  in 
session  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  recollection  is  something  like  four  weeks.  I  may 
be  mistaken  as  to  that.     It  was  some  considerable  time,  however. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  your  understanding  as  to  whether  a 
great  number  of  people  were  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury  in 
regard  to  what  were  rumors  of  new  polygamous  marriages? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  a  great  number. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  when  the  grand  jury  returned  into  court  did 
it  make  a  report? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  writing? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  do  you  know  whether  it  was  unanimous  or 
not? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  was  unanimous — the  report  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  a  certified  copy  there,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  like  to  have  this  appear, 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  date  of  this  investigation  has  not  appeared. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  I  am  going  to  ask  about  that,  in  Judge 
Morse's  examination.    Shall  I  proceed,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  go  on.     I  would  like  to  see  that  report. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

"  Salt  Lake  City,  July  7, 1903, 


"  To  Judge  C.  W.  Morse,  Third  District  Cmirt^  State  of  Utah: 

"  This  jury  was  selected  May  20,  1903.  L.  E.  Hall  was  appointed 
foreman,  and  C.  F.  Keith  was  chosen  secretary.  District  Attorney 
D.  C.  Eichnor  appeared  before  us  as  legal  adviser,  and  our  investi- 
gations have  been  under  his  direction,  except  in  the  particular  in- 
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vestigation  in  which  we  were  instructed  to  allow  Mr.  Westervelt,  the 
county  attorney,  to  take  the  place  of  the  district  attorney. 

"  Inasmuch  as  our  State  constitution  provides  that  '  offenses  here- 
tofore require  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  shall  be  prosecuted  by 
information  after  examination  and  commitment  by  a  magistrate^ 
or  by  indictment,'  we  have  assumed  that  all  ordinary  cases  should 
be  prosecuted  by  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  that  we 
wei-e  called  to  inauire  into  such  rumored  violations  of  law  and  of- 
fenses against  puolic  morals  as  seemed  to  demand  the  larger  dis- 
cretion and  wider  powers  of  a  grand  jury. 

"  We  at  once  began  the  investigation  of  the  very  prevalent  rumors 
of  the  violation  of  that  provision  of  our  State  constitution  which 
vays  that '  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited.' 

'"  Wo  have  investigated  thoroughlv  all  such  cases  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  district  attorney  nncl  Ry  citizens  who  have  appeared 
before  us,  which  were  reported  to  have  occurred  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  this  court,  and  have  not  been  able  to  secure  evidence  that  a 
single  case  of  polvgamy  has  occurred  in  this  district  since  Utah  be- 
came a  State.  The  rumors  of  the  commision  of  this  crime  swm  to 
have  have  gi*own  out  of  innocent  circumstiinces,  which  in  ordinary 
communities  would  have  created  no  suspicion  nor  scandal,  but  which 
here,  probably  owing  to  a  feature  of  our  Territorial  historv,  have 
been  seized  upon,  and  the  crime  assumed  without  evidence,  muciii  to  the 
chagrin  and  injury  of  innocent  citizens,  and  greatly  to  the  detriment 
of  our  State  and  its  reputation  throughout  the  nation.  Those  who 
prize  the  fair  name  of  our  State  and  the  rights  of  neighbors  should 
nereafter  be  more  careful  to  secure  facts  and  evidence  oef ore  charg- 
ing this  crime. 

"•  AVe  have  visited  the  jails  and  prisons.  We  found  the  county 
jail  ill  good  sanitary  condition  and  the  inmates  receiving  wholesome 
food  and  as  kind  treatment  as  their  incarceration  as  prisoners  Vould 
allow;  but  the  jail  is  overcrowded,  owing  to  the  large  number  of 
city  prisoners  teuiporarily  there  while  the  new  city  jail  is  Ix^ing  built. 
And  in  our  opinion  th(Te  is  not  sufficient  force  of  guards  or  keepers, 
as  but  one  is  on  duty  at  a  time.  We  therefore  urgently  recommend 
that  an  extra  k(»epor  be  emj)loyed  for  day  work,  so  that  while  the 
present  crowded  roiulition  exists  there  shall  be  at  least  two  on  duty 
throughout  the  business  hours  of  the  day. 

"  We  found  about  25  city  prisoners  Ixnng  kept  in  the  basement  of 
the  old  city  hall.  This  is  a  temporary  arrangement,  intended  to 
continue  only  during  the  buihling  of  the  new  city  jail,  but  it  is  not  a 
fit  place  for  even  such  temporary  use.  It  is  really  a  cellar,  with  only 
a  dirt  floor  and  very  little  Tight  and  poor  ventilation.  In  our 
judgment,  our  city  authorities  having  this  matter  in  charge  are  open 
to  censure  for  not  at  least  putting  in  a  tight  board  floor,  so  that  the 
placed  can  be  cleaned,  and  also  for  not  providing  for  more  light  and 
ventilation,  and  we  recommend  that  such  improvemtMits  be  made 
without  a  day's  delay. 

"  We  found  no  one  in  jail  except  by  due  process  of  law,  and  the 
officers  and  courts  seem  to  l)e  giving  each  case*  that  careful  and  speedy 
attention  which  our  laws  contemplate. 

"  We  found  the  State's  prison  in  excellent  condition,  and  we  have 
only  words  of  commendation  for  its  management. 
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''  We  found  the  county  infirmary  clean  and  neat  as  to  its  room, 
and  the  inmates  well  care  for;  but  the  corrals,  henhouse,  and  piffpens 
were  not  as  clean,  neat,  and  in  as  good  repair  as  we  think  they  should 
be,  as  a  public  institution  of  this  kind  should  be  a  model  of  neatness 
and  order  throughout  its  entire  appointments'. 

"'  AVe  found  the  sewerage  system  at  the  county  infirmary  in  bad  con- 
dition. It  was  evidently  a  mistake  to  allow  St.  Ann's  Orphanage  to 
connect  its  8-inch  sewer  discharge  pipe  to  the  infirmary  system,  which 
has  only  a  t)-inch  discharge  pipe,  as  St.  Ann's  heads  some  30  feet 
higher  than  the  infirmary,  and  flushing  it  floods  the  infirmary  base- 
ment and  steam-heat  boiler  room.  The  sewer  is  vital  as  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates  and  should  receive  the  inmiediate  attention  of 
the  county  authorities.  Neglect  of  this  matter  can  be  hardly  less  than 
criminal. 

'"  Our  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that  some  constables 
have  served  papers  for  collection  agencies  for  less  than  legal  fees,  or 
have  hired  out  to  work  in  their  official  capacity  at  regular  days' 
wages  in  lieu  of  fees;  and  that  justices  of  the  peace  have  arranged 
to  accept  less  than  full  legal  fees,  and  have  allowed  a  very  loose  prac- 
tice in  the  manner  of  proof  required  for  entering  up  judgments  in 
default  cases.  We  are  advised  that  while  these  acts  are  against  pub- 
lic policy,  they  are  not  prohibited  by  law,  and,  therefore,  not  indict- 
able offenses.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  clearly  of  the  opinion  that 
our  justice  of  the  peace  courts  have  not  received  the  attention  of  our 
State  legislatures  that  their  importance  demands.  They  are  the  bar 
of  justice  for  the  great  common  people,  and  they  should  be  so  dig- 
nified by  State  laws  regulating  their  practice,  that  they  could  not  be 
influenced  by  sharp  attorneys  or  collection  agencies  to  disregard  the 
rights  of  the  p(X)rest  citizen,  without  a  distinct  violation  of  the  stat- 
utes of  the  State.  Constables  and  justices  of  the  peacg  who  hire  out 
in  their  official  capacity  to  private  individuals,  collection  agencies, 
or  corporations,  should  thereoy  forfeit  the  office  to  which  they  have 
been  elected. 

"  We  found  the  sheriff's  office  and  the  police  department  w^orking 
energetically  and  efficiently  to  suppress  crime  and  guard  the  public 
morals,  and  our  criminal  courts  acting  in  harmony  with  their  efforts 
to  enforce  the  laws  of  the  State  and  ordinances  of  the  city.  And 
we  found  no  foundation  of  facts  for  rumors  to  the  contrary.  But 
the  sheriff's  force  and  the  police  force  have  not  been  increased  as  they 
should  have  been  to  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  our  population, 
and  we  think  this  matter  should  receive  the  immediate  and  careful 
consideration  of  the  county  commissioners  and  the  city  government. 

"  While  we  congratulate  the  county  and  city  on  the  present  orderly 
conditions  and  the  efficiency  of  our  present  peace  officers,  we  think 
there  is  room  for  improvement.  While  we  think  the  number  of  deputy 
sheriffs  and  policemen  should  be  increased,  we  think  their  individual 
vigilance  and  determination  to  discover  and  suppress  crime  and  vice 
should  al^'o  incr;»ase,  and  as  a  result  we  should  have  decided  and  con- 
tinual improvement  in  the  order,  peace,  and  morals  of  our  community. 

"  The  minutes  kept  by  our  clerk,  which  we  have  filed  with  the  dis- 
trict attorney,  will  show^  the  cases  we  have  investigated  and  the  wit- 
nesses examined.  We  also  file  herewith  a  report  of  the  clerk,  show- 
ing the  number  of  days  the  jury  has  been  in  session  and  the  actual 
attendance  of  each  juror. 
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"  Believing  that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  further  continuance 
of  this  grand  iury,  we  ask  to  be  discharged. 
"  Respectfully  submitted. 

"  L.  E.  Hall,  Foreman. 

"  C.  F.  Keith,  Cl^k. 

"  B.  F.  Oatman. 

"  P.  PUGSLEY,  Jr. 

"'  Chas.  v.  Anderson. 
"  John  T.  Gabbott. 
"  J.  M.  Weiler." 
''(Indorsed:)   Filed  July  7,  1903,  John  James,  clerk  dstrict  court 
of  Salt  Lake  County,  Utah." 

'^  State  of  Utah, 

"  County  of  Salt  Lake^  ss: 

"  I,  John  James,  clerk  of  the  third  judicial  district  court  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  in  and  for  Salt  Lake  County,  do  hereby  certify  that 
the  foregoing  is  a  full,  true,  and  correct  copy  of  the  original  report  of 
the  grand  jury  dated  July  7,  1008,  as  appears  of  record  and  on  file  in 
my  office. 

*'  Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  court,  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
this  21st  day  o*f  November,  A.  D.  1903. 

[seal.]  ''John  James,  Clerk. 

"  United  States  of  America.     In  the  district  court,  third  judicial  dis- 
trict, in  and  for  Salt  Lake  County,  State  of  Utah. 

"  I,  Samuel  W.  Stewart,  judge  of  the  district  court  of  the  third 
judicial  district,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Salt  Lake,  State  of  Utah, 
do  hereby  certify  that  said  court  is  a  court  of  record,  having  a  clerk 
and  a  seal ;  that  John  James,  who  signed  the  annexed  attestation,  is 
the  duly  elected  and  qualified  county  clerk  of  the  county  of  Salt  Lake, 
State  of  Utah,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  signing  said  attestation,  ex- 
officio  clerk  of  the  said  district  court;  that  said  signature  is  his  genu- 
ine handw^riting,  and  that  all  his  official  acts  as  such  clerk  are  entitled 
to  full  faith  and  credit.  And  T  further  certify  that  said  atte^station 
is  in  due  ffu'm  of  law. 

'•  Witness  my  han<l  this  ^Ist  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1903. 

''  Samitel  W.  Stewart, 
^\fufh/e  of  the  said  District  Courts 
"  State  of  Utah, 

"  County  of  Salt  Lake,  ss. 

"  I,  John  James,  county  clerk  and  ex  officio  clerk  of  the  said  dis- 
trict court,  of  the  county  of  Salt  Lake,  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  cer- 
tify that  the  Hon.  Samuel  W.  Stewart,  whose  name  is  subscribed  to 
the  preceding  certificate,  is  one  of  the  judges  of  said  court,  duly  com- 
missioned and  qualified,  and  that  the  signature  of  said  judge  to  said 
certificate  is  genuine. 

"  In  witness  wherex)f,  T  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  affixed  the 
seal  of  said  court,  this  21st  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1903. 

[seal.]  "John  James. 

"  Comity  Clerk  and  ex  Officio  Clerk 

"  of  the  said  District  Cottrt,'^ 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  date  of  that  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  recollection  is  that  the  grand  jury  was  impaneled 
on  the  20th  of  May,  1003. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  is  the  date  of  the  report,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  July  7, 1903. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  polygamy  is 
dying  out  in  the  State  of  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  opinion  would  be  that  it  is,  from  the  general 
rumors  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  There  were  three  judges,  were  there  not,  in  the 
third  judicial  district  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  were,  at  that  time,  three  judges.  There  are  four 
now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  any  one  of  the  judges  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  Judge  Stewart  was  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  how  did  he  stand  in  regard  to  the  thorough 
investigation  of  these  rumors? 

Mr.  Morse.  He  was  very  much  in  favor  of  there  being  a  searching 
and  rigorous  examination  into  those  rmnors — those  matters, 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  During  the  time  that  you  have  been  in  Utah  have 
you  always  lived  in  Salt  Lake  City? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  a  general  way  acquainted  with  the  i)oliticst 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  in  a  general  way.  I  have  never  taken  an  active 
part  in  politics,  however. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  vou  ever  run  for  the  citv  attomevship  of  Salt 
Lake  City? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  My  name  was  placed  upon  the  Republican 
ticket  in  1899,  and  I  was  the  candidate  for  city  attorney  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  the  election  was  held  did  you  have  any 
occasion,  or  did  you,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  run  through  some  of  the  pre- 
cincts and  observe  the  vote,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  the  Mormons  were  constant  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;   I  made  an  analysis  of  the  return  of  that  vote. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  the  result  of  your  investigation? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  became  convinced  that  the  voters  in  the  Mormon  dis- 
tricts had  voted  as  fairly,  or  more  fairly,  than  the  voters  in  the  Gen- 
tile districts. 

Mr.  Worthinotox.  VV^hat  do  you  mean  by  "  more  fairly,"  Judge? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  mean  that  they  adhered  to  their  party  more  closely. 

Mr.  Van  Co'rr.  Did  you  ever  hear,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  of  Joseph  F. 
Smith  living  in  unlawfnl  cohabitation  until  this  investigation  was 
held? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  the  question  mentioned 
until  this  time — this  investigation  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Judge,  is  there  a  sentiment  in  Utah  amon^  the  Gen- 
tiles about  prosecuting  the  cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation  where 
marriages  were  contracted  prior  to  the  manife^sto? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  the  sentiment  is  somewhat  divided,  Mr.  Van 
Cott,  upon  that  question. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  divided  among  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  am  unable  to  say  as  to  what  the  sentiment  is 
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among  the  Moriiioiis.  I  do  not  remember  of  ever  talking  with  a  Mor- 
mon on  that  subject,  except  Judge  Stewart. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  You  found  it  divided  among  the  GentilevS? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  from  what  little  I  nave  heard  about  it  I 
would  say  it  was  somewhat  divided. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Did  Mr.  Eichnor  conduct  the  whole  examination 
before  the  grand  jury  in  regard  to  thes(^  polygamy  rumors  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Entirely,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'n)N.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question.  Judge,  in 
answer  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Van  Cott  as  to  whether  jwlygamy  was 
dying  out  you  said  you  judged  it  was  from  rumors? 

Mr.  MoRSK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  by  that  from  the  general  public 
opinion  in  the  State?  ^ 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
general  opinion  in  the  State. 

Mr.  AV()RTiiix(nx)X.  \Ycll,  from  the  opinion  of  that  part  of  the 
conniiunity  in  which  you  are  acquainted? 

Mr.  Morse,   "i'es,  sir;    T  think  that  is  the  general  opinion. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNCiTON.  IIow  is  it  around  in  your  own  neighborhood, 
whore  you  live  and  where  you  have  some  i)ers()nal  knowledge  of  these 
things?  Are  there  as  many  people  living  in  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion as  tliere  were  prior  to  the  nuinifesto? 

Mr.  Morse.  AA'ell,  1  never  knew  of  anyone  living  in  polygamy  in 
that  part  of  the  city.     There  may  have  been. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNOTON.  You  hnve  never  known  of  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Either  before  or  after  the  manifesto.  If  tliere  was, 
I  did  not  know  it. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNuroN.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah,  Judge? 

Mr.  Morse.  Sixteen  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  in  Salt  Lake  all  the  time? 

Mr.  Morse.  All  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Over  what  territory  did  this  grand  jury  have  author- 
ity to  inquire? 

'Mr.  Morse.  Salt  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Salt  Lake  County? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  of  course  its  investigation  as  to  cases  of  ne\v' 
polygamous  marriages  applied  only  to  such  as  miffht  have  occurred, 
or  were  charged  to  have  occurred,  within  the  boundaries  of  Salt  Lake 
County? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  tlieir  report  does  not  pretend  to  api)ly  to  any 
other  territorial  district? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  grand  jury  refused  to  investigate  charges  of 
unlawful  cohabitation,  did  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  to  my  knowledge.  I  have  never  been  informed  as 
to  whether  there  were  any  complaints  laid  l^efore  them  of  unlawful 
cohabitation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  did  not,  in  fact,  report  to  you  on  the  subject  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Of  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Morse.  As  I  remember  it,  there  was  no  mention  made  in  the 
report  of  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  imderstanding  is  that,  so  far  as  the  subject  of 
polygamy  and  polygamous  relations  was  concerned,  their  investiga- 
tion was  confined,  as  stated  in  the  report,  to  that  provision  of  the 
State  constitution  which  says  polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are 
forever  prohibited? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  take  it  so  from  the  language  of  the 
report,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  The  question  that  was  asked  you  by  Mr.  Van  Cott, 
or  the  language  which  you  used  in  answering  the  question,  contained 
the  words  ^^  polygamous  I'elations."  Now,  is  that  an  accurate  expres- 
sion of  what  yon  desire  to  say  was  the  subject  of  their  inquiry? 

Mr.  Morse.  AVell,  1  will  say  I  have  no  knowledge  as  to  the  scope 
of  their  inquiry  further  than  what  is  contained  in  the  report,  and 
possibly  the  expression  would  be  incorrect  as  I  usexl  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  AVoRTiTiNGTON.  Judgc  Tayler,  T  think  you  may  assume  the 
fact  is  that  that  grand  jury  did  not  investiirate  the  matters  of  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  of  parties  who  were  married  before  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes;  T  gather  that;  but  I  thought  the  expression 
was  perhaps  misleading,  in  using  the  words  "  polygamous  relations." 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  to  know  about  that,  because  I  was  about 
to  ask  the  Judge.  The  jury  did  not  consider  the  questions  of  polyg- 
amous cohal)itation  among  those  who  were  married  previous  to  the 
manifesto? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  impression  is  they  did  not.  I  have  no  direct  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  Senator. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Wc  kuow  that  to  be  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  admit  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  any  of  the  particular  charges  of  new 
polygamy  that  were  investigated  by  that  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir:  I  have  in  mind  two  that  I 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  w^ere  they  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Tanner. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Tanner? 

Mr.  Morse.  Henry  S.  Tanner,  I  think  is  his  name.  He  was  at 
that  time  one  of  the  judges  of  the  nninicipal  court. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  N.  V.  Jones. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  there  any  others  that  you  remember? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  think  there  were,  but  I  do  not  now  call  to  mind 
anv  others. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  or  was — I  presume  it  is  the  same  now — ^the 
statute  of  limitations  against  the  crime  of  polygamous  marriage? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  do  not  remember,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  four  years  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Veir  likely. 

Mrl  Tayler.  Or  course,  this  inquiry  was  not  abstract  or  academic, 
but  practical,  and  if  the  statute  of  limitations  is  four  years,  their 
investigations  were  not  concerned  with  a  date  prior 

Mr.  Morse.  No  ;  they  would  not  be. 
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]VIr.  Tayler.  To  the  time  when  the  statute  would  run.  You  have 
heard  of  charges,  have  you  not,  Judge,  from  time  to  time — I  mean 
talk  that  was  in  the  air — of  polygamous  marriages  which  occurred 
since  1890? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir ;  I  occasionally  hear  some  such  talk  as  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  as  to  nearly  all  of  them,  or  as  to  all  of  them,  let 
me  ask  you  this:  As  to  all  of  them,  where  the  place  where  the  mar- 
ria^  was  performed  was  referred  to,  it  was  given  as  outside  of  Salt 
Lake  County,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  I  think  that  would  be  true.  I  only  recall  one 
instance  where  the  place  was  mentioned,  I  think. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  was  that  place? 

Mr.  Morse.  Some  place  in — that  was  in  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Cannon. 
That  was  said  or  alleged  to  have  occurred  over  off  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, or  in  California. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  not  heard  Mexico  named? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  I  have,  but  I  do  not  recall  in  connection  with 
what  person  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  wherever  any  specific  place  was  given  as  the 
place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  it  never  was  Salt  Lake 
County? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  remember  of  the  place  having  been  designated 
as  Salt  Lake  County  in  any  of  the  rumors  that  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  did  not  follow,  of  course,  that  because 
that  grand  jury  did  not  inquire  into  certain  cases  of  polygamous 
cohabitation  that  they  could  not  be  prosecuted?  The  ordinary  ma- 
chinery of  the  law  was  still  ample,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  so ;  ves. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  t  understand  it,  you  have  dispensed  with 
the  necessity  for  a  grand  jury  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  a  grand  jury  is  only  called  when,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  the  public  necessity  requires  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  ordinary  times  cases  of  this  kind  are  prose- 
cuted without  any  investigation  by  a  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  might  be  still? 

]VIr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Were  you  advised  when  this  grand  jury  was 
in  session  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  I  was  informed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  waut  to  ask  you  how  you  know  that  Mr. 
Tanner  and  Mr.  Jones  were  investigated,  among  others  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  district  attorney  stated  to  me  at  one  time — he  men- 
tioned their  names  in  connection  with  the  investigations  of  the  grand 
jury. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  kept  you  advised  about  what  he  was  doing, 
did  he.  as  to  them? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  occasionally  he  talked  to  me  about  what  was 
being  done. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  to  tho  statutes  of  limitations  in  Utah,  is 
there  not  in  that  an  exception  as  to  parties  who  are  outside  the  State, 
that  this  statute  does  not  run  as  in  lavor  of  persons  accused  of  crime 
when  they  are  out  of  the  State! 
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Mr.  Morse.  I  think  there  is  such  a  provision;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  \VoRTHiKGix)N.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  or  not,  if  that  grand 
jury,  in  the  scope  which  they  gave  to  their  investigation,  had  found 
a  case  of  phirai  marriage  after  the  manifesto  they  would  have  mves- 
tigated  it  if  it  had  men  followed  by  cohabitation  in  Salt  Lake 
County,  whether  it  had  occurred  in  Mexico  or  somewhere  else? 

Mr.  SIoRSE.  I  am  unable  to  say,  Mr.  Worthington,  what  that 
grand  jury  would  have  done  in  cases  of  that  kind.  I  assume  they 
would  have  done  it,  yet  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WoRTHiKOTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Tayijcr.  Do  you  remember,  Judge,  if  the  grand  jury  also 
investigated  the  charges  of  plural  marriage  against  Heber  Bannion 
and  Joseph  Silver? 

Mr.  M!or«e.  I  am  inclined  to  think  those  names  were  mentioned 
in  connection  with  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Tavler.  And  was  not  tne  repute,  as  to  them,  that  they  had 
taken  their  extra  plural  wives  since  1890  in  Mexico? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  that,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  grand  jury  did  not  investi^te,  as  I  under- 
stand you  to  say,  the  cases  of  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Worthington.  You  mean  persons  married  before  the  mani- 
festo? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  I  answered  that  I  had  no  information  on  that 
subject.    The  gentlemen  stated  that  that  was  their  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  Their  investigation  was  confined  to  new  marriagei$ 
since  1890,  as  vou  understand? 

Mr.  Morse,  f  think  that  is  the  case. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  rumored  that  anybody  in  Salt  Lake  City 
was  living  in  polygamous  cx)habitation  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  wei-e  very  persistent  rumors  at  that  time,  about 
the  time  the  grand  jury  was  impaneled,  that  Judge  Tanner  and  Mr. 
Jones,  and  probablv  some  others,  had  taken  wives  and  were  living 
with  them  at  that  time. 

The  Chairman.  AVas  that  inquired  into? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  Those  were  the  ones  that  were  especially  in- 
quired into,  as  I  understood  it. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  is  your  understanding  about  people  living 
in  polyfifamous  cohabitation  now  in  the  city  of  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  my  understanding  is  that  they  are  now.  Prior 
to  the  investigation  by  this  committee  I  had  heard  very  little  about 
it.     I  had  no 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  prosecutions  for  such 
offenses  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  recently. 

The  Chairman.  AVhat  do  you  mean  by  "  recently?" 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  within  two  or  three  years,  probably.  I  do  not 
remember  the  last  prosecutions — probably  four  years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  not  people  prosecuted  who  are  living 
in  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  am  unable  to  state  whv.    Probablv  because  the  ofR- 
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cers  whose  duty  it  is  to  commence  those  proceedings  do  not,  for  some 
reason,  care  to  do  it. 

The  Chairman.  Y'ou  do  not  know  what  their  reason  may  be? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  complaints  made  before  any 
magistrate  or  judicial  authority  against  these  people? 

Mr.  Moitsi:.  Xo,  sir;  I  have  no  knowledge  or  any. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  would  answer  the  same,  I  suppose,  to 
that,  that  the  officers  do  not  care  to  take  the  complaint? 

jMr.  MoRsK.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  do  not  think  I  just  understood 
the  question. 

The  Cjiairman.  I  will  withdraw  that  question.  Is  it  the  senti- 
ment of  the  communitv  in  Salt  Lake  City — of  the  gooil  people  there — 
that  these  crimes  should  go  unpunished  ? 

Jfr.  MoRSK.  T  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  AVell.  is  the  sentiment  that  they  should  I)e  pun- 
ished ? 

Mr.  Morse.  T  think  the  sentiment  is  somewhat  divided.  My  judg- 
ment would  be  that  the  majority  of  the  people  think  that  they  should 
be  punished. 

The  Chairman.  Then  why  is  not  complaint  made? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  opinion  is  that  while  the  people  feel  that  way,  they 
do  not  feel  it  strongly  enough  to  care,  individually,  to  make  prose- 
cutors of  themselves  and  file  the  complaints.     That* would  be  the 

The  Chairman.  So,  Judge,  in  your  opinion  the  good  people  there 
are  indifferent  to  this  question,  or  at  least  are  not  sufficiently  aroused 
to  take  any  active  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  they  have  not  taken  any  active  steps;  I  merely 
draw  that  deduction  from  the  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  those 
steps. 

The  Chairman.  Under  present  conditions,  then,  in  the  State,  and 
the  state  of  feeling,  would  you  say  that  it  would  be  doubtful  whether 
polygamous  cohabitation  could  be  prevented  or  stopped? 

lir.  Morse.  Whether  it  could  be? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  it  could  be. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  taking  into  consideration  the  public  senti- 
ment there  in  Utah,  do  you  think  it  will  be? 

Mr.  Morse.  Well,  I  hkve  nothing  on  which  to  base  an  opinion  as  to 
what  will  be  further  than  as  to  what  has  been. 

The  Chahiman.  Well,  suppose  the  "will  be"  continues;  suppose 
the  conditions  continue  as  they  are  to-day,  in  the  matter  of  public 
sentiment,  what  do  you  say  about  the  prosecution  of  these  people  for 
polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  should  say  there  will  be  no  prosecutions,  any  more 
than  there  have  been,  unless  there  is  some  change  in  public  sentiment. 

The  Chairman.  Wliat  would  be  your  judgment  or  the  effect  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibiting 
polygamy  in  all  of  the  States? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  it  would  be  a  proper  measure  and  a  good  one. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  that  would  be  an  effective  way  of  ex- 
terminating tJhis  evil? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes^  if  the  prosecutions  were  vigorously  pushed  under 
the  Federal  authorities,  I  think  it  would  be  one  way  in  which  it  could 
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be  stopped.  If  it  were  not,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as  it  is  under 
the  State  laws. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Judge,  do  you  know  of  any  case  in  which  an 
Dffioer  whose  dutj^  it  was  to  prosecute  polygamous  cohabitation  has 
refused  to  entertain  and  take  charge  of  a  prosecution  where  there  was 
a  proper  complaint  made  to  him  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  never  have  known  of  such  an  instance,  Mr.  Worth- 
ington. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Just  one  more. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  Judge,  that  before  the  mani- 
festo there  was  a  strong  sentiment  there  in  fevor  of  prosecutions,  and 
that  they  were  vigorously  pushed? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  the  sentiment  changed  very 
materially.  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Federal  officers  changed  at  that 
time  somewhat. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  what  respect? 

Mr.  Morse.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  prosecuted  vigorously, 
but  after  that  time  the  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  look  after  those 
matters  accepted  the  manifesto  as  having  been  made  in  good  faith, 
and  they  did  not  prosecute  after  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  state  of  affairs  continued  from  1890, 
when  the  manifesto  was  proclaimed,  down  to  the  time  of  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  Union,  in  1896? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Wlicu  the  matter  was  wholly  in  charge  of  the 
authorities  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  have  said  to  the  chairman  that  if  things 
go  on  as  they  are  there  will  be  no  prosecutions.  Do  you  mean  that 
remark  to  apply  in  case  it  should  turn  out  that  there  were  new 
plural  marriages  being  celebrated  now  and  the  parties  to  them  go 
and  live  together? 

Mr.  MoRSE.  I  understood  that  question  to  refer  to  polygamous 
relations  by  those  persons  who  had  married  before  the  manifesto. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  intended. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  do  not  intend  your  answer  to  apply  if 
they  were  t^)  undertake  to  reestablish  that  practice  and  go  on  with 
new  cases? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;   I  think  they  would  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  the  manifesto  and  up  to  statehood,  was  it  not 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Utah  that  the  manifesto  was  to  be  kept, 
and  was  being  kept,  both  as  relates  to  new  polygamous  marriages 
and  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  My  recollection  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  Mr. 
Tayler,  is  that  it  was  about  the  same  then  as  it  has  been  since.  There 
were  persistent  rumors  from  time  to  time  of  violations  of  the  law 
against  unlawful  cohabitation,  and  those  rumors  have  continued 
since,  somewhat. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  not  understood  that  Wilford  Woodruff  was 
himself  obeying  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  so  understood  it. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  That  was  the  common  understanding,  was  it.  Judge, 
that  the  head  of  the  church  was  not  violating  the  law  in  any  respect? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  have  heard  that  statement. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  popularly  supposed,  between  1891  and  1896, 
that  six  or  eight  of  the  apostles  were  living  in  polygamy  and  rearing 
new  polygamous  families? 

Mr.  AfoRSE.  I  never  heard  that  question  mentioned.  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  \Mio  is  your  next? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  William  M.  McCarty. 

TESTIMOlfT  OF  WILLIAM  M.  MTABTT. 

William  M.  McCarty,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  follows : 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  What  is  your  full  name? 

Mr.  McCarty.  William  M.  McCarty. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  WTiat  is  your  age? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Forty-six  years  next  May. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  live  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  IIow  long  have  you  lived  in  Utah? 

Mr.  McCarty.  All  mv  life. 

Mr.  Worthington.  AVhere  were  you  born? 

Mr.  McCarty.  At  Alpine,  Utah  (>)unty. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Just  give  the  places  where  you  have  resided 
from  the  time  you  were  born  up  to  the  present  time." 

Mr.  McCakty.  AVcll,  my  parents  lived  in  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  coun- 
ties until  about  1802  or  18G3.  Then  they  moved  to  St.  George,  in  tJie 
southern  part  of  the  State.  They  reniauied  there  until  the  winter  or 
the  fall  of  1808,  and  then  they  moved  north  to  Summit  Creek,  Iron 
County,  and  lived  there  until  1870,  when  they  moved  to  Monroe, 
Sevier  County.    I  resided  in  Sevier  County  from  1870  to  1903. 

Mr.  Worth  IN  (}ix)N.  Is  Sevier  County  one  of  the  counties  which 
has  a  preponderance  of  Mormon  people  and  votei's? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  yes;  there  are  very  few  Gentiles  in  Sevier 
County. 

Mr.'WoRTHiNGTON.  Might  I  ask  you  whether  you  are  a  ilormon? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Or  whether  you  ever  have  been? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  never  have  been. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  was  your  profe^ssion  when  you  became 
a  man,  or  your  business ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  it  lias  been  varied.  First,  I  was  a  farmer; 
railroading,  working  in  the  wood  camps,  and  in  the  mines  nntil  1887, 
when  I  was  admitted  to  practice  law  in  the  second  district  courts. 

Mr.  Worthington.  ^Allere? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  Utah. 

Mr.  Worthington.  In  what 

Mr.  McCarty.  And  from  that  time  on  my  profession  has  been 
that  of  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Have  you  occupied  any  official  position  in  the 
State? 
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Mr.  McCartt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.    What? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1809  I  was  appointed  assistant  United  States 
district  attorney. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  18892 

Mr.  McCarty.  1889. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNoroN.  Yon  said  1899. 

Mr.  McCarty.  1889.  In  1892,  while  holding  that  office,  I  was 
elected  comity  attorney  of  Sevier  County.  That  was  soon  after  the 
j)eople  there  divided  on  party  lines.  I  was  i-e^lected  in  1894.  In  1895 
I  was  elected  district  judge  for  the  sixth  judicial  district  of  the  State 
of  Utah.  I  was  reelected  in  1900,  and  in  1902  I  was  elected  associate 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  which  position  I  am  now 
holding. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  AMiat  was  the  position  to  which  you  w^ere 
elected  first,  in  1889?    I  did  not  understand  that. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  appointed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Appointed? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1889  I  was  appointed  United  States  district 
attorney  by  George  S.  Peters,  who  was  then  United  States  attorney 
for  the  Territory  of  Utah. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Then  you  were  the  assistant  for  the  whole  Ter- 
ritory ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  the  assistant  for  the  whole  Territory,  although 
my  field  of  labors  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  second  judicial  district. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Embracing  what  portion  of  the  State? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  seven  counties — seven  southern  counties. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  seven  southern  counties.  Now,  as  assist- 
ant prosecutor  from  1889  to  1892,  did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
prosecuting 


Mr.  McCarty.  AVell,  there  was  an  interim  there,  in  which  there 
was  a  change  of  administration,  when  I  did  not  hold  the  office. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Between  1889  and  1892? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  was  the  interim? 

Jlr.  McCarty.  Well,  something  over  a  year. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  in  the  latter  part  of  that  period? 
You  were  appointed  in  1889  and  served  how  long? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  served  that  year. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  served  that  year  and  then  you  went  out 
for  a  year? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  a  little  over.  I  was  appointed  again  in  1892 
and  held  the  office  until  statehood. 

Mr.  Wurtiiin(;ton.  That  was  a  United  States  office,  of  course. 
You  w^ere  appointed? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes ;  a  United  States  office. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  wliilc  you  were  prosecutor  in  1889 — 
speaking  of  the  first  term  first — did  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
prosecuting  for  polygamy  or  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir ;  I  prosecuted  a  great  many  cases.  In  fact, 
the  court  docket  was  crowded  with  those  cases  each  term. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  And  did  the  prosecutions  result  in  convictions, 
ordinarily  ? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  Generally. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  ^^^lat  was  done  with  the  men  who  were  con- 
victed ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  There  was  occasionally  an  acquittal,  but  it  was 
something  a  little  unconnuon  in  that  class  of  cases. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNG'roN.  I  do  not  w^ant  to  ask  a  man  about  himself,  but 
you  were  considered  a  pretty  vigorous  prosecutor  of  Mormon  polyga- 
mists,  in  those  days  were  you  not,  and  you  were  in  fact? 

Mr.  McCarty.  That  is  one  of  the  obstacles  or  rather  arguments 
that  I  had  to  meet  in  the  campaign,  when  I  was  running  for  judge. 

Mr.  WoRTiTiNGTON.  I  was  going  to  come  to  that  later.  In  1892 
you  were  elected  county  attorney,  and  served  until  18i)4,  when  you 
were  reelected  if 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  You  served  then  from  181):2  down  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  State,  as  county  attorney? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Where  was  your  field  of  labor  then? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  Sevier  County  was  in  the  first  district  That 
was  my  home.  As  county  attorney  it  was  confined  to  Sevier  County. 
As  United  States  assistant  district  attorney  my  field  of  labor  was 
principally  in  Sevier  County  and  at  Beaver,  where  the  district  court 
was  held  for  the  seven  counties  comprising  the  second  judicial  dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  AVorthington.  'VMien  you  were  elected  county  attorney  in  1892, 
were  you  elected  by  the  people  of  the  State  or  by  the  county?" 

Mn  McCarty.  fey  the  county. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Sevier  County  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Worthington.  How  did  the  Mormon  population  there  compare 
with  the  Gentile — the  Mormon  voters? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  there  were  then  about  85  per  cent  Mormons. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Had  you  in  any  way  indicated  any  disposition 
to  be  less  vigorous  in  your  prosecution  of  polygamy  than  you  had 
been  in  1889  when  the  ilormons  reelected  you  in  1892? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No,  sir.  In  the  second  judicial  district  they  were 
pressed  up  until  statehood. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  meant  to  ask  you  whether  from  1892  down  to 
1895  you  still  prosecuted  them. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  i)rosecuted  them  before  the  United 
States  conmiissioners  up  until  1893,  when  the  United  States  attorney 
refused  to  allow  my  accounts  for  services  for  that  kind  of  work,  and 
then  I  quit  and  confined  my  investigations  before  the  grand  jury  in 
those  cases. 

Mr  Worthington.  Then  your  superior  officer- 


Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir ;  refused  to  approve  my  accoimt  for 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  he  a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  a  Gentile — the  Hon.  John  W.  Judd.  He 
claimed  it  was  unnecessary;  that  the  investigation  before  the  grand 
jury  was  sufficient,  and  that  the  United  States  should  not  be  bur- 
dened ]^  the  extra  expense. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  it  was  a  United  States  officer,  so  far  as 
your  bailiwick  was  concerned,  who  stopped  the  prosecutions  at  that 
time? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  To  that  extent. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  To  that  extent.  Now,  in  1895  you  were  elected 
district  judge  of  the  sixth  district? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir ;  the  sixth  district. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  was  when  the  officers  were  elected  who 
were  to  occupy  State  offices  if  the  State  should  be  admitted  and  when 
it  should  be  admitted? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  pid  you  run  on  the  Republican  or  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket? 

Mr.  McCarty.  On  the  Republican  ticket. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Who  was  your  opponent  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  E.  W.  McDaniel. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  was  a  Democrat? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  a  Democrat. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  he  a  Mormon  or 

Mr.  McCarty.  No  ;  he  was  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  Were  elected? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  elected. 

Mr.  AV()irnnNG'n)N.  How  did  you  run  with  the  rest  of  your  ticket 
in  that  campaign.  Judged 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  ran  b(»lnnd  my  ticket  in  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Worth ixoToN.  How  much? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh.  150  votes. 

Mr.  Wokthincton.  What  is  that? 

Mr.  McCarty.  150  or  200  votes.  I  carried  Sevier  County  by  3 
voles  only. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNcn'ox.  Yoii  ran  behind  150  or  200  votes  in  how  large 
a  vote? 

Mr.  M(  (\\RTY.  Probably  1,000  voters  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcJTox.  You  served  as  district  judge  from  1895  to  1900? 

Mr.  M(  Carty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHJNcjTOx.  Your  first  term  was  a  five-year  term? 

Mr.  McCarty.  A  five-year  term. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiN(nx:)N.  Then  in  11)00  you  were  reelected  for  a  four- 
year  term  ? 

ilr.  McCahtv.  Yes,  sir;  a  four-year  term. 

Mr.  W()RTHiN(nT)x.  Before  that  term  expired  you  were  elected  as- 
sociate justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  State? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AV()RTrfr\(JT()N.  AMiich  office  you  now  hold? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worth iNGi'ON.  Did  anything  special  come  to  your  notice  with 
relation  to  this  question  of  pohgamv  while  vou  were  district  judge 
from  1805  to  1000? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1898 — I  think  that  was  the  year — there  was 
some  agitation  there  in  regard  to  men  living  in  polygamous  rela- 
tions— men  who  had  contracted  the  marriage  relation  prior  to  the 
manifesto — and  I  called  a  grand  jury  to  investigate  those  charges 
and  rumors,  and  si)ecifically  invited  their  attention  to  that  class  of 
offenses. 

Mr.  Worth iNCJTON.  Polygamous  cohabitation  or  polygamous  mar- 
riages, or  both? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  Xo  ;  poh'gamous  cohabitation.  At  that  tinie  I  was 
not  aware  that  there  were  any  new  marriages  being  contracted — 
polygamous  marriages. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  a  question  I  am  going  to  ask  you  about 
after  a  while.  What  was  the  result  of  the  grand  jury's  investigation 
in  1898? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  they  were  in  session  several  days,  but  they 
failed  to  find  any  bills  against  men  who  were  alleged  to  be  living  in 
those  relations. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  To  go  back  a  moment,  Judge,  when  you  ran 
for  district  judge  in  1895 — you  have  told  us  about  the  vote  in  Sevier 
County — how  did  you  run  in  the  Mormon  precincts  generally,  in  the 

Srecincts  where  the  Mormon  voters  were  who  passed  on  your  can- 
idacy  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  generally  ran  with  my  ticket.  They  were  all 
Mormon  precincts.  I  don't  think  there  was  a  Gentile  precinct  ex- 
cept Marysvale  in  the  district  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Havc  you  any  knowledge  as  to  why  it  was  you 
ran  behind  in  Sevier  County? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir;  the  non-Mormons. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  The  non-Monnons? 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  non-Mormons  were  the  people  who  worked 
a^inst  me — the  saloon  element  and  the  non-Mormons  generally. 
That  was  particularly  in  Richfield.  That  is  where  the  cut  was  made. 
I  resided  at  Monroe  at  that  time. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  You  had  been  an  antisaloon  man,  then,  as  well 
as  antipolygamist,  in  your  prosecutions? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  I  had  paid  special  attention  to  that  class  of 
offenses — selling  on  Sunday,  gambling,  and  the  illicit  selling  of 
liquor. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Did  any  cases  of  polygamous  cohabitation 
come  l)efore  you  while  you  wei'e  district  judge  from  1895  to  1900? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir.  T  wish  tp  correct  my  first  statement.  I 
think  it  was  in  about  the  year  1897  that  the  gi-and  jury  was  called. 
You  have  tho  record  there,  T  believe.  I  may  have  gotten  those  dates 
confused. 

Mr.  Van  Cott  (handing  paper  to  witness).  1  do  not  think  that  is 
the  grand  jury  matter. 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1898,  I  think  it  was,  when  the  grand  jurj^.  was 
called.  In  1899  this  record  is  certified  to  by  the  officer  or  by  the 
reporter.     Will  you  read  the  last  question? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Did  any  cases  of  polvgamous  cohabitation 
come  before  you  while  you  were  district  judge  from  1895  to  1900? 

"  Mr.  McCJarty.  Yes,  sir.  I  wish  to  correct  my  first  statement.  I 
think  it  was  in  about  the  year  1897  that  the  grand  jury  Avas  called. 
You  have  the  record  there,  I  believe.  I  may  have  gotten  those  dates 
confused." 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1899  some  informations  were  filed  in  the  district 
court  over  which  I  presided. 

Mr.  Worthington.  For  polvgamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  unlawful  cohabitation  is  usually  the  t(»rm. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Did  the  cases  come  up  before  you  ? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  They  did. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  was  the  result? 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  result  was,  my  recollection  is,  that  the  defend- 
ants claimed  that  they  understood  they  would  be  permitted  to  live 
in  those  relations,  and  I  read  them  a  lecture  and  denned  the  law  as  I 
understood  it  and  imposed  fines,  after  getting  a  promise  from  them 
that  thev  would  observe  the  law  in  the  future. 

Mr.  T^^ORTHiNGTON.  It  has  been  said  here,  as  to  some  of  the  fines 
imposed  along  about  that  time,  that  they  were  paid  by  subscription. 

Mr.  McCarty.  That  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Or  by  raising  money  at  dances  or  something  of 
that  kind.  Can  you  give  any  information  as  to  these  cases  in  which 
you  were  the  judge? 

Mr.  McCarty.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  in  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  They  were  paid,  were  they? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  speak  advisedly.    They  were  paid ;  yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  do  you  mean?  You  say  you  speak  ad- 
visedly. Judge.    Let  us  know  how  you  get  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  McCarty.  As  Richfield  was  a  small  village  of  only  2,000  peo- 
ple, and  I  was  well  acquainted  there,  being  acquainted  with  almost 
every  family  in  the  city,  if  anything  of  that  kind  had  occurred  I 
would  have  known  of  it.  In  fact,  there  was  considerable  agitation 
there  in  regard  to  these  matters,  and  T  had  to  continually  remind  the 
officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  collected.  I  will  just 
make  this  correction.  The  bailiff  of  the  district  court,  whose  father 
was  one  of  these  parties,  informed  me  that  he  paid  $5  of  his  father's 
fine.  There  was  that  exception.  The  two  bishops  who  were  fined, 
one  $150  and  the  other  $75,  went  to  the  bank  a  few  days  afterwards 
and  borrowed  the  money.  I  was  interested  in  the  bank — that  is,  I 
owned  a  little  of  the  bank  stock — and  the  banker  informed  me  that 
those  men  had  borrowed  the  money  with  which  to  pay  the  fine. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  sav  these  men  claimed  they  understood 
that  they  were  not  to  be  interfered  with.  Were  they  men  who  had 
been  married  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  every  case? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  every  case. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  many  of  them  were  there? 

Mr.  McCarty.  My  recollection  is  there  were  four  of  them.  I  have 
the  record  here. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Refresh  your  memory  by  looking  at  the  record, 
if  you  please.    Judge  Tayler  can  see  it  if  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  this  a  transcript  of  the  public  record  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  is  a  shorthand  report. 

Mr.  McCarty  (after  examining  the  record  referred  to).  The  rec- 
ord shows  five.  ' 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  bcg  pardon. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Five. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  havc  there  what  purports  to  be  a  short- 
hand report  of  the  proceedings,  I  believe? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 
•  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Havc  you  looked  oyer  it? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  it  has  been  some  time  since. 
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Mr.  AVoRTiHNGTON.  Well,  Judge  Tayler  can  look  at  it  if  he  plea.se.s. 
We  do  not  care  to  encnnil>er  the  record  by  putting  it  all  in. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Judge,  will  you  excuse  me?  Let  me  look  at  that  just 
a  moment.  I  will  see  if  that  is  the  same  as  mine,  and  if  it  is,  I  tliink 
the  easiest  way  woidd  be  to  let  it  all  go  in. 

Mr.  Wc)iithix(;tox.  Judge,  were  there  any  indications  at  that  time 
of  whether  your  official  conduct  in  punishing  these  men,  although 
they  had  b(»en  married  l>efore  the  manifesto,  was  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  the  public  generally? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  sir,  the  public  generally  and  the  j>ress  gener- 
ally remained  silent.  That  was  the  first  emphatic  expression  I  had 
had  in  regard  to  the  state  of  public  opinion  at  that  time. 

ifr.  Worth  IN  on  )N.  What  impression  did  what  took  phict*  make 
up(m  you  as  to  the  state  of  public  opinion? 

Mr.  M((^\RTY.  A  copy  of  those  proceedings  was  sent  to  the  lead- 
ing papers  of  the  State.  The  Tribune  ])ublished  a  few  extracts  from 
my  remarks,  headed  "A  s(piare  talk  from  the  bench,"  but  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  proceedings,  editorially  or  otherwise.  John  0. 
(Trahani.  the  editor  of  the  Provo  Inquiivr,  who  is  a  reputed  polyg- 
amist.  a  short  time  aft(»rwards  referred  to  these  proceedings  edi- 
torially in  i*ather  a  lengthy  article,  in  which  he  rather  complimented 
me  for  the  course  I  had  taken  in  thes(»  mattei-s.  Otherwise  the 
papers  remained  silent. 

Mr.  Wortiiin(;t<)N.  Vou  said  something  there.  Judge,  that  I  would 
like  to  follow  up.  becaus(»  it  leads  to  what  I  intended  to  ask  you — 
that  you  then  for  the  first  time  learned  of  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  State,  or  something  of  that  kind.     What  did  you  mean  by  that? 

Mr.  M('(\vHTY.  AVell,  this  (piestion  was  being  agitated,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  ruuKU's  that  men  were  violating  the  spirit  of  the 
manife-to.  Sonu»  (lenliles  were  insisting  that  prosecutions  ought 
to  follow,  and,  a.s  I  stated.  I  called  a  sp(M*ial  grand  jury  a  short  time 
1)efoie  to  investigate  this  in  connection  with  a  f(»w  other  matters: 
and  the  attitude  of  the  press  -or  rather  the  failure  of  the  pre^^s  to 
as>niue  any  attitude  -on  the  (juestion  was  an  indication  to  me  that 
the  pre<>  was  against  it.  An<l,  in  fact,  the  public;  prosecutor,  whose 
attention  I  had  invited  to  those  rumors,  n^fused  to  proceed  in  the 
•natter,  stating  that  he  had  talke<l  with  his  brother,  who  was  then 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and  his  brother  advisinl  him  to  let  those 
cases  alone:  that  they  would  soon  die  out:  that  he  l)elieved  it  was 
the  best  and  most  practical  solution  of  the  (juestion.  My  reason  for 
calling  the  gran<l  jury  was  tlie  refusal  of  the  public  pros(»cutor  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  WoRtiiiN<;ToN.  This  proMMMitor.  you  say.  was  a  (ientile:  and 
was  his  brother? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  a  (ientile;  yes.  sir. 

Mr.  \\'()RTiiiN<iT()N.  His  brother,  who  had  a<lvis4^d  him.  was  also 
a  (rentile? 

Mr.  M(  Carty.  ^'es. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNCiTON.  The  Herald  is  not  a  paper  that  would  be  ac- 
cus<h1  of  Iwing  in  sympathy  w  ith  the  Mormon  people,  is  it  ( 

ifr.  McCarty.  No:  that  man  was  hone-i  in  his  judirment.  There 
is  no  question  about  that. 
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Mr.  A^'oRTHiNGTON.  As  to  this  grand  jury;  was  it  composed  of 
Mormons  or  Gentiles? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not  remember.  In  fact,  I  can  not  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTjiN.  AVere  Momions  and  Gentiles  both  brought 
before  the  grand  jury  as  witnesses — people  who  were  supposed  to 
know  something  about  it  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  the  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  was  a  Mormon. 
I  rememl)er  that  very  distinctly,  because  I  remember  having  had  a 
conversation  with  hiin  in  relation  to  these  matters. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  From  all  that  took  place  then.  Judge,  leading 
up  to  those  transacticms,  and  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jury/ 
what  followed  your  action  in  the  matter?  Did  you,  or  not,  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  State  was  against 
the  interfering  with  these  men  who  had  married  before  the  mani- 
festo in  their  polygamous  relations? 

ilr.  McCarty.  Yes;  and  with  what  had  transpired  subsequently, 
even  up  to  the  time  that  those  men  were  fined  there,  I  still  believed 
that  the  law  would  be  enforced.  I  know  I  was  determined  to  do 
what  I  could  at  the  time. 

Mr.  AVoRrHiXGToN.  Did  you,  at  any  time  or  in  any  way,  defer 
to  that  sentiment  yourself,  where  you  had  any  opportunity  to  act? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Xo.  I  will  say,  speaking  Jor  mys(»lf,  that  I  have 
been  in  favor  of  enforcing  the  entire  penal  code. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNGTON.  And  vou  have  alwavs  expressed  vourself  that 
way? 

Mr.  McCarty.    I  have  always  expressi»d  myself  that  wav. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiXGTON.  There  has  In^en  no  doubt  how  you  feel  on  the 
question? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Xo;  no  doubt  in  the  State  of  Utah,  and  if  there  is 
anv  doubt  now%  I  wish  to  remove  it. 

^Ir.  AVoRTiiiN'GTON.  You  referred  just  now  to  something  that  took 
place  subs(H|uently  which  confirmed  your  conclusion  that  the  general 
sentiment  was  against  prosc*cuting  for  polygamous  cohabitation  when 
the  parties  were  married  Ix^fore  the  manifesto.  What  was  that  that 
took  place  subsequently? 

Mr.  McCakty.  AVell,  those  parties,  so  it  was  rumored,  continued 
to  live  in  those  relations,  and  then  1  got  expressions  from  some  of  the 
leading  (lentiles  of  the  State,  some  of  whom  were  Republicans  and 
some  of  whom  were  Democrats,  that  the  most  practical  solution  of  the 
question  was  to  let  these  old  men  die  off  and  not  molest  them. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTOx.  It  appears  here  that  Senator^Smoot  became  an 
apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  April,  1J)0().  I  understand,  then, 
from  what  you  have  said,  that  at  that  time  that  was  the  status  of  opin- 
ion in  Utah,  the  body  of  the  people,  Mornums  and  non-Mormons, 
that  thes(»  p<»ople  who\v(»re  married  before  the  manifesto  ought  not  to 
be  interfered  with,  although  they  were  continuing  to  live  together? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Mr.  ^vorthington,  there  have  been  a  few  who 
insisted  on  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  this  law.  Some  have  l>een 
decidedly  against  it,  but  the  consensus  of  opinion  has  been  that  the 
better  way  was  to  close  our  eyes  to  what  was  going  on  and  let  the 
matter  die  out. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  mean,  that  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  of 
yonr  people,  non-Mormons  as  well  as  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  I  did  not  understand  that  by  this  attitude 
the  Gentilas,  or  the  Mormons  either — that  is,  speaking  for  the  major- 
ity of  the  Mormons — were  approving  of  it;  but  there  was  no  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  enforcing  that  law.  It  was  rather  a  toleration  and 
forbearance.  I  think  that  is  the  sentiment  in  the  State  of  Utah 
to-day,  with  the  exception  of  Salt  Lake.  There  is  rather  a  strong 
sentiment  there  in  favor 

The  Chairman.  In  favor  of  what? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  favor  of  enforcing  this  law. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  Some  who  are  in  favor  of  it  now  were  very 
positive  at  the  time  I  endeavored  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(iTON.  You  met  with  very  little  encouragement  from 
anv  quarter  when  vou  attempted  to  act? 

Mr.  McCarty.  1  was  neither  encouraged  nor  discouraged. 

Mr.  Wortuington.  I  am  not  referring  to  your  mental  view  of  it, 
but  the  actions  of  others,  as  you  have  explained  to  us,  as  I  under- 
stood, that  when  you  undertook  to  be  vigorous  in  these  prosecutions 
when  they  came  before  you 

Mr.  McCarty.  No;  1  did  not  get  the  moral  and  hearty  support 
that  I  anticipated  I  would  get. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  Either  from  non-Mormons  or  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Either  from  non-Mormons  or  ilormons. 

Mr.  AVoRTHiNGTON.  I  gather  from  what  you  said  that  you  are 
pretty  well  acquainted  in  the  State  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  proceed,  Mr.  AVorthington,  I  want  to 
know^  clearly  the  witness's  opinion  as  to  the  sentiment  in  the  State  of 
Utah.  AVould  you  agree  with  wliat  the  president  of  the  church  says 
on  that  subject — what  he  said  before  this  committee? 

Mr.  Worth iNCTON.  What  page? 

The  Chairman.  Page  130.  "'  Since  the  admission  of  the  State,"  he 
declares,  '*  there  has  been  a  sentiment  existing  and  prevalent  in  Utah 
that  thase  old  marriages  would  be  in  a  measure  condoned.  They  were 
not  looked  upon  as  offensive,  as  really  violative  of  law.  They  were, 
in  other  words,  regarded  as  an  existing  fact,  and  if  they  saw  any 
wrong  in  it,  they  simply  winked  at  it.  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  people  of  Utah,  as  a  rule,  as  well  as  the  people  of  this  nation, 
are  broad-minded  and  lilx»ral-niinded  ])eople,  and  they  have  rather 
condoned  than  otherwise,  I  presume,  my  offense  against  the  law." 
Does  that  agree  with  your  opinion  'i 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  no;  I  would  not  go  tliat  far,  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  agree  with  President  Smith. 

The  Chairman  (reading)  :  "  I  liave  never  b(»en  disturlxMl.  Xobody 
has  over  called  me  in  question  that  I  know  of,  and,  if  I  had,  I  was 
there  to  answer  to  the  charges  or  any  charge  that  might  have  been 
made  against  me." 

Then  you  do  not  agree  with  President  Smith  in  regard  to  public 
sentiment  in  this  respect  among  the  people  of  Utah? 

Mr.  ^McCarty.  Xo;  I  would  not  put  it  as  broad  as  that.  The  peo- 
ple, I  believe,  the  majority  of  them,  would  prefer  to  see  the  laws 
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enforced,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them  who  care  to  go  on  record. 
1  have  talked  with  score?  of  prominent  men  in  the  State.  They  all 
deprecate  the  fact  that  these  violations  of  the  law  were  being  con- 
tinued there,  but,  as  I  suggested,  it  has  been  a  problem  that  has  been 
somewhat  diflBcult  to  solve.  There  is  a  statute  against  it,  and  my 
opinion  has  always  been  and  is  now  that  the  way  to  solve  that  ques- 
tion is  to  enforce  that  penal  statute. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  do  not  agree  with  President  Smith  as  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Utah? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  ao  not  think  it  is  as  general  as  he  puts  it  there, 
because  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  in  Salt  Lake  against  it.  Of  course 
that  is  the  Gentile  town.  The  atmosphere  is  a  Rttle  different  there 
from  what  it  is  out  in  the  country,  where  there  are  but  few  Gentiles. 
I  know  up  until  statehood 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton.    You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  The  Judge  had  not  yet  finished  his  answer. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well:  proceed,  Judge. 

ilr.  McCarty.  I  say,  up  until  statehood,  down  in  the  second  dis- 
trict, where  I  was  public*  prosecutor,  we  prosecuted  those  cases  vigor- 
ously. I  remember  on  several  occasions  we  had  Mormon  juries,  and 
they  would  convict  in  those  cases,  but  after  statehood  for  some  reason 
the  interest  lagged.    There  were  not  manv  of  them  left — very  few. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  Judge,  will  you  allow  me  to  ask  whether  what 
Mr.  Critchlow  said,  on  page  19  of  this  record,  would  more  nearly 
express  what  you  understood  to  be  the  situation  out  there  than  what 
Mr.  Smith  said?  He  said,  in  reference  to  this  matter  of  prosecu- 
tion for  polygamous  cohabitation: 

"'  There  was  rather  a  disinclination  upon  the  part  of  everybody 
connected  with  the  prosecution  of  offenses  to  stir  up  these  matters* 
because  we  thought  it  would  work  itself  out :  that  the  situation  would 
become  alleviated  by  the  general  process  of  time." 

Mr.  McCarty.  AATiat  date  does  he  give  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNciTox.  Ilc  is  speaking  of  the  time  since  1890. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Mr.  Critchlow  is  about  correct. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  That  was  immediately  following  1890  that  the  answer 
was  referring  to,  was  it  not  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcirox.  I  understood  it  to  apply  from  that  time  on. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Until  Mr.  Critchlow  changed  his  mind.  We  do 
not  say  he  claimed  that  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  aj)art  from  what  I  am  stating,  what  this  ques- 
tion h(»re  referred  to. 

Mr.  A\'oRTinx(j'n)X.  T  understood  you  to  say  that  would,  to  your 
idea,  express  the  situation  out  there  after  1890  and  down  to  the  pres- ' 
ent  time — 

•'  There  was  rather  a  disinclination  upon  the  part  of  everybody  con- 
nected with  the  prosecution  of  offenses  to  stir  up  these  matters,  be- 
cause we  thought  it  would  work  itself  out;  that  the  situation  would 
become  alleviated  bv  the  general  progress  of  time.'' 

Mr.  McCarty.  AVhen  my  accounts  were  disallowed  for  holding 
these  people  before  the  United  States  commissioners  I  made  a  com- 
plaint. I  talked  with  the  United  States  attorney  in  regard  to  the 
matter  and  he  answered  me  as  I  have  stated.     I  talked  with  the  judge 
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on  the  lx»nch,  wlio  was  a  liepiiblican.  The  Hon.  John  W.  Judd  wa*^ 
a  Democrat,  and  he  answered  nie  that  the  United  States  attorney  had 
had  an  intimation  from  the  Department  of  Justice  here  to  ease  up  on 
those  cases. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNC/n)N.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  \\lien  was  this? 

Mr.  McCarty.  This  w^as  along  about  1892  or  1893. 

Mr.  WoDTHiNGTON.  Judge  Judd  was  a  Gtentile? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Ye^s.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  both  political 
parties  at  that  time  were  playing  for  the  Mormon  vote,  and  they  were 
playing  hard. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  189;3  or  1804. 

Mr.  \\7)RTHiN0'n)N.  At  the  time  of  the  division. 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  question  was,  would  Utah  be  a  Republican 
State  or  a  Democratic  State;  and  1  want  to  say  now  in  all  fairneas 
to  the  people  of  the  Mormon  Church  that  that  has  been  the  cause 
of  considerable  irritation  out  there,  this  ccKjuetting  with  the  church. 
I  do  not  say  the  political  parties  as  an  organization  have  attempted 
it,  but  politicians. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGToN.  AVcU,  whatever  the  causes  was,  you  did  under- 
stand the  fact  to  l)e  that  before  statehood  the  prosecuting  officers  of 
the  United  Statics  had  stopped  tliese  prosecutions? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Practically.  1  w^ould  not  say  stopped,  but  there 
was  not  that  vigorous 

Mr.  WoRTiiixGTON.  I  understand. 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  prior  to  the  mani- 
festo the  worst  feature  of  those?  violations  was  that  they  were  com- 
mitted in  open  defiance  of  the  Government,  and  we  understood  that 
it  was  as  much  to  show  their  contempt,  the  defiant  attitude,  as  it  was 
to  live  the  religion,  and  of  course*  the  pros(»cutions  were  very  vigorous. 
After  the  manifesto  tliat  feature  was  eliminated,  and  the  same  re- 
lentless method  of  pursuing  those  cases  was  not  followed. 

ilr.  WoRTirixcTox.  You  <h)  not  know  whether  it  would  be  any 
Ix^tter,  if  we  had  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  the  United  States 
officei-s  had  charge  of  it,  now  than  it  was  then,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  McCarty.  My  ])rivate  opinion  is  that  it  would  have  this 
effect :  It  would  forever  eliminate  the  question  from  the  politics  of 
the  State,  but  I  do  not  l)elieve  that  it  would  be  any  more  effective 
than  it  is  now.  in  view  of  the  experien(»e  1  had  when  I  was  district 
attorney.  It  might,  and  I  l)elieve  would,  stop  any  further  plural 
marriages. 

Mr.  WoRTinxcjTON.  I  am  coming  down  to  that  question  next.  What 
is  your  observat  ion  there  as  to  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number 
of' people  living  in  i>olyffamy  has  decreasiMl  since  1890  in  Utah? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  the  change  has  Ihhmi  phenomenal. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  IMienomenal  t 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes:  j)h(Miomenal.  There  are  only  a  very  f(»w.  In 
the  little  town  in  which  I  resided  there  for  ov(»r  twcMity  years 
there  were  a  large  number  of  polygamists.  Oh,  there  nnist  hsive  l:)een 
in  the  neighborhoml  of  tiO  of  them:  and  I  can  not  call  to  mind  noAv 
but  :]  of  those  old  men  who  ai*e  living.  They  have  died  or  moved 
away.  Two  of  them  procured  divorcers,  either  a  church  divorce  for 
the  plural  wife  or  a  divorce  in  the  courts  for  the  legal  wife. 
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Mr.  WoRTHiNG'rox.  AMiat  town  is  that  to  which  you  refer? 

Mr.  Mc'Carty.  That  is  Monroe. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  So  that  there  polygamy  is  practically  extinct? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  and  what  can  be  said  of  Monroe  can  be  said 
of  most  other  towns  in  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiXGTON.  Most  other  towns  in  the  State? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  You  think  the  increase,  as  you  say,  has  been 
phenomenal  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time  until  it  will  dis- 
appear, proWded  there  are  no  new  marriages. 

5lr.  Worthin<;ton.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about. 
From  your  knowledge — and  when  I  speak  ot  knowledge,  I  mean  that 
gained  by  general  reputation — what  is  the  fact  as  to  whether  there  are 
new  plural  marriages  in  any  considerable  degi-ee? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  is  rumored  that  there  have  been  a  few — some  few, 
a  dozen  or  more. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  comparatively 
few — the  rumors  of  recent  plural  marriages? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  very  few.  The  people  contracting  them  are 
keeping  pretty  well  under  cover. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Are  thev  not  as  a  ijeneral  thing  out  of  the 
State? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes ;  thej^  are  out  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Fugitives  from  justice? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  Alberta,  Canada,  or  down  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGix)N.  Have  you  anv  idea,  from  what  you  know  of  the 
situation  out  there,  that  if  Joseph  I^.  Smith,  for  instance,  or  the  other 
apostle^s  were  to  take  plural  wives  now  and  undertake  to  live  with 
them  openly  there  would  be  a  failure  to  prosecute,  as  there  is  for  the 
old  relations  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  is  my  judgment.  I  hardly 
think  that  Joseph  F.  Smith 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Your  l)est  judgment  is  that  it  is  a  dying  insti- 
tution, and  will  soon  l>e  dead  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  As  I  say,  assuming  that  there  will  be  no  new  mar- 
riages, of  course  it  will  only  be  a  short  time  until  it  w^ill  disappear. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  What  do  you  find  to  be  the  sentiment  out  there 
among  the  Mormons  themselves,  the  younger  element,  let  us  say,  those 
under  middle  age,  as  to  this  matter  of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  They  are  opposed  to  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
there  was  a  sentiment  against  it  long  before  the  manifesto — a  senti- 
ment growing  up  throughout  the  entire  State. 

Mr.  Worthtn<;ton.  Among  the  Mormons  themselves? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Among  the  Mormons  themselves  in  the  little  com- 
munities there.  The  sentiment  w  as  strong  against  it,  because  I  know 
of  numbers  of  instances  w^here  young  ladies  were  receiving  the  atten- 
tions of  married  men,  who  were  courting  them  wnth  the  intention  of 
taking  them  as  plural  wives,  and  they  became  almost  a  hiss  and  a 
byword. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  AMien  was  that^ — how  long  ago? 

Mr.  McCarty.  That  was  away  back  as  far  as  1886. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  You  mean  among  the  Mormous  themselves  ? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  This  sentiment  has  been  growing  for  some 
time  there. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  say  that  was  the  general  feeling  among  all 
the  younger  element  of  the  Mormons? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  was  down  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  where 
I  resided. 

,  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  They  are  principally  Mormons  down  there,  I 
believe  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  They  are  principally  Mormons;  yes.  Of  course 
without  legislation  I  do  not  think  it  ever  would  have  been  entirely 
eliminated  for  generations,  but  it  was  becoming  less  popular. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  subject  we  de- 
sire to  inquire  about,  but  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Van  Cfott  inquire 
about  it,  as  he  is  more  familiar  with  that  branch  of  the  business  in 
Utah  than  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion.  Judge,  as  to  the  Mormon 
people  being  constant  in  adfiering  to  their  party  lines? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  they  have  the  reputation — in  fact,  it  is  an 
established  fact  in  Utah — that  after  the  ticket  is  once  made  up  they 
adhere  more  closely  to  party  lines  than  the  Gentiles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  had  some  illustrations  of  that  in  con- 
nection with  your  own  campaigns  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Will  you  mention  them  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  this  was  the  case  in  the  first  campaign,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  1895,  do  vou  mean,  or  1892? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  1895.  Well,  *in  1892  Sevier  County  went  Re- 
publican from  30  to  about  50  votes,  and  I  was  elected  there  by  about 
20  majority  the  first  time.  The  next  election  my  majority  was  about 
the  same. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Take  the  election  of  1895,  when  you  ran  for  dis- 
trict judge.     Who  was  your  opponent? 

Mr.  McCarty.  E.  W.  McDaniel.     He  was  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  that  was  when  the  non-Mormons  cut  you  in 
Sevier  County. 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Calling  attention  to  the  Republican  Mormons  on 
the  ticket  with  you,  did  they  poll  ahead  of  you  through  these  Mor- 
mon settlements  and  precincts? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  I  believe  we  elected  the  entire  ticket  when  I 
ran  for  judge. 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  And  did  you  hold  up  with  Hit  Mormon  Repub- 
licans on  your  same  ticket? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  the  only  district  officer  voted  for  except 
Judge  Chichester,  who  ran  for  the  State  senate. 

IVfr.  Van  Cott.  But  in  the  countv,  for  instance — in  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Xo:  I  ran  behind.  My  majority  was  the  smallest 
of  any  candidate  on  the  ticket.  The  superintendent  of  public 
schools  won  out  by  8,  and  I  came  into  the  countv  by  3  votes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.' He  was  only  5  votes  ahead  or  you? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  only  5  votes  ahead  of  me. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  out  of  what  would  be  the  total  Republican 
vote? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not  remember. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Well,  about? 

Mr.  McCahty.  We  did  not  have  woman  suffrage  then.  I  think 
probably  1,000  votes ;  that  is,  the  entire  vote  of  the  county — 1,000  or 
1,600. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Going  to  the  next  election,  in  1900,  who  was  your 
opponent  then  for  district  judge? 

MT.  McCarty.  I.  J.  Stewart. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  he  in  religion? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  a  Latter-Day  Saint,  a  Mormon,  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  that  campaim,  do  you  know  whether,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  was  circulated  throughout  the  district  your  record, 
trulv,  and  some  parts  of  it  untruly,  appealing  to  the  people  that  they 
ouffht  to  beat  you  for  district  judge? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  His  issue  was  that  I  had  imposed  these  fines^ 
and  that  I  was  in  favor  of  a  vigorous  enforcement  of  the  law.  I 
accepted  the  issue  to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  the  election  was  held,  tell  us  how  you  held 
up  with  the  Mormon  Bepublicans  on  your  ticket,  through  the  Mor- 
mon precincts? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  ran  away  ahead. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Away  ahead  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  1  got  the  largest  vote  of  any  man  on  the  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Great  prominence  was  given  to  the  course  you  had 
taken  in  fining  these  people? 

Mr.  McCarty.  That  was  the  issue. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  were  away  ahead  on  your  ticket? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  I  ran  ahead  m  almost  every  precinct  in  the 
district. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  Miller  ever  an  opponent  of  yours?  Was  he 
ever  a  prosecutor  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Not  that  I  know  of.    I  do  not  recall. 

Mr.  Vax  Cott.  Did  Miller  ever  run  for  an  office? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  Mr.  Miller  ran  for  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  Oh,  that  was  where  he  ran? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  that,  please. 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was  the  Methodist  preacher  of  Monroe.  He  was 
a  good  campaigner,  and  had  campaigned  the  counir$r  for  me  in  1892, 
and  again  in  1894.  He  was  nominated  as  one  of  the  three  Republi- 
can candidates  to  the  constitutional  convention  from  that  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  elected? 

Mr.  McCarty.  He  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Now,  before  he  was  nominated,  did  you  have  any 
talk  with  him  about  running? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  that? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  went  to  him  and  suggested  that  he  run  for  the 
constitutional  convention,  and  he  said  that  before  he  could  accept^a 
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nomination  of  that  kind  it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  communi- 
cate with  Doctor  Hiff,  in  Salt  Lake. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  For  what  purpose? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  seems  Doctor  Iliff  had  charge  of  the  Methodist 
mission  in  Ut«h,  and  it  was  necessary'  to  get  his  consent. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Necessary  to  get  his  consent  to  run  ? 
Mr.  McCartv.  To  got  liis  consent  to  run. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  say  that  to  you? 
Mr.  Mc'Cakty.  He  said  that  to  me. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Afterwards  did  you  see  him? 
Mr.  McCartv.  1  saw  him. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^y\mt  did  he  tell  you? 

Mr.  Mc  Carty.  He  told  nie  he  had  not  heard  from  the  doctor. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  later  on? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Later  on  I  met  him  and  he  said  he  had  he^rd  from 
the  doctor,  and  the  doctor  informed  him  there  was  no  objection  to  him 
accepting  that  nomination. 

Mr.  Van  C<»tt.  Wlio  was  Mr.  Miller's  opponent  ? 
ilr.  McCarty.  There  were  three  candidates  on  each  ticket.    Sevier 
Oountv  was  entitled  to  three  nierabei-s  in  the  constitutional  convention. 
President  Seegmiller  was  a  candidate.     He  was  one- of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidates. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  say  President  SiH^gmiller  was  the  president  of 
the  staked 

Mr.  McCartv.  The  president  of  the  stake. 

Mr.  Van  0)'rT.  And  one  of  the  opponc^nts  of  Mr.  Miller,  wlio  was 
a  Methodist,  would  b(»  President  Seegmiller? 
Mr.  McCartv.  Yes. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  Who  was  elected? 

Mr.  McCartv.  The  three  Kej)ublicans.  Mr.  Miller  polled  his  party 
vote. 

Mr.  Van  Cc^it.  Now,  passing  ahmg  to  the  time  of  your  candidacy 
for  tlu»  supriMne  court  liench,  who  was  your  opponent  In  that  tight? 
Mr.  McCartv.  Maj.  Richard  W.  Young. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  You  know  him  j)ersonally,  do  you  ? 
Mr.  McCartv.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  well  acc[uainted  with  him. 
Mr.   ^^\N   Corr.  Just   briefly,   I   wish  you  would  state  as  to  his 
I'fficiencv  and  popularity  in  the  State. 

Mr.  McCartv.  AVell/he  was  the  war  h<»ro  of  our  State  at  that  time. 
He  had  just  returned  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  \Vas  he  a  graduate  of  West  Point  ? 
Mr.  McCartv.  He  was  a  graduate  of  \Vest  Point. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  A  grandson  of  Brigham  Young? 
Mr.  McCartv.  A  grandson  of  Brigham  Young  and,  I  l)elieve,  a 
graduate  of  a  law  school.    That  is  my  understanding. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  He  had  i)racticed  law  in  Utah? 
Mr.  McCartv.  Yes;  he  had  an  office  there  for  several  vears. 
Mr.  Van  Coit.  He  had  Ikmmi  in  the  Philippine  Islands  during  the 
war? 

Mr.  McCartv.  He  had.  ,       .    .      ,     t>,  ,• 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Had  he  Ihumi  on  the  supreme  bench  ni  the  Philip- 
pine Islands? 

Mr.  McCar'i  V.  I  so  undei-stand  ;  yes. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  lie  came  back  to  Utah  and  ran  on  the  Democratic 
ticket? 

Mr.  McCarty.  On  the  Democratic  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Yon  nnderstand  that  Major  Yonng  was  a  ^lormon? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do. 

3Ir.  Van  Cott.  AVas  he  popular  in  the  State? 

Mr.  McCakty.  1  regarded  him  as  the  most  popular  man  in  the 
Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Tell  us  what  you  noticed,  under  those  circum- 
stances, as  to  the  way  you  ran  in  the  Mormon  precincts,  counties,  and 
cities  in  Utah? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
which  gives  the  vote  in  each  voting  precinct  of  the  State.  I  will  say. 
as  a  preliminary,  that  I  expected  the  Major  would  run  away  ahead 
of  me  in  the  Mornion  communities,  and  I  expected  to  even  ujp  in  the 
mining  district.  I  thought  among  those  Irish  my  name  would  be  a 
drawing  card,  but  on  looking  over  the  returns  here  I  find  that  the 
Democratic  (lentiles  voted  :^r  Major  Young,  and  the  Republican 
Mormons  voted  for  me  throughout  the  State. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVas  this  last  year? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Two  years  ago.  In  Park  City  I  beat  him  by  5 
votes.  In  the  Gentile  mining  camp  of  Eureka  I  ran  10  votes  ahead 
of  him — in  the  camp  I  used  to  work  in  as  a  miner,  and  where  I  was 
acquainted  with  a  great  many  of  the  people.  In  the  Mormon  dis- 
tricts and  precincts  there  was  only  a  difference  occasionally  of  half 
a  dozen  and  probably  up  to  40  or  50  votes  in  some  of  the  most  popu- 
lous districts.  I  believe  there  was  one  where  he  ran  ahead  of  me 
about  50  votes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  Mormon  Church  fii*st 
announced  what  has  been  the  political  rule,  did  the  Gentile  news- 
papers generallv  approve  or  disapprove  of  that  rule? 

Mr.  McCarty.  A^^lich  was  that? 

Mr.  Van  Co'it.  The  political  rule  as  to  certain  high  officers  in  the 
Mormon  Church  engaging  in  politicks. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  the  Gentile  Republicans  of  course  were  in 
favor  of  it,  but  I  understand  there  were  some  objections  made  by  the 
Democrats  at  the  time  it  was  first  announced. 

Mr.  A^AN  Cott.  Later  on,  do  you  know  whether  the  Gentile  papers 
attacked  this  same  rule  which  they  had  previously  approved  ? 

Mr.  Mc  Carty.  Yes.  That  seems  to  be  the  gi'eat  point  of  contention 
now. 

Senator  Dubois.  Was  there  an  election  pending  when  the  rule  was 
j)romiilgated  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  it  was  during  the  first  State  election,  and  the 
Democrats  held  a  reconvened  convention. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  Roberts  was  running  for  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
crat ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Senator  Dubois.  And  Mr.  Thatcher  for  the  Senate  at  that  time? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  Mr.  Thatcher  and  Senator  Rawlins.  That 
is.  the  Democratic  convention  had  declared  in  favor  of  those  two  men 
for  Senators  should  the  Democrats  carry  the  State. 
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Senator  Diimms.  And  it  was  during  the  pendency  of  the  campaign 
that  tliis  rule  was  pronuilgatedi' 

Mr.  McCarty.  les;  a  short  time  before  election.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber just  how  long. 

Senator  Di  bois.  It  was  supposed  that  the  rule  was  aimed  at  Robert 
Thatcher,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  McCakty.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  it  was  aimed  at  the 
party. 

Mr.  Worth  IN  GTON.  At  the  party? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  the  Democratic  party. 

Senator  Ditbois.  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting,  Mr.  Van  Cott. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xot  at  all.  Senator. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  think  they  claimed  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Thatcher 
were  mere  incidents  in  that  controversy. 

Mr.  Van  C^rrr.  Did  not  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  the  principal  (ren- 
tile  paper,  argu(»  editorially  again  and  again  that  that  was  a  good 
rule? 

Mr.  McdvRTY.  Oh,  the  Republicans  generally  insisted  that  that 
was  a  good  rule.  They  were  the  beneficiaries.  I  know  I  made  no 
objection  to  it  at  the  time.  Since  I  have  interjected  this  matter,  I 
want  here  to  state  that  my  position  was  this,  that  if  the  Mormons  were 
willing  to  comply  with  ii  rule  of  that  kind,  a  Gentile  was  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  object.  It  was  c(mceded  that  the  Mormons  should  have  one 
United  Stat(»s  Senator  and  the  Gentiles  one,  and  if  the  Mormons  were 
willing  to  submit  to  a  rule  that  required  them  to  become  an  apostle 
or  to  get  consent  from  the  church,  why  we  were  not  in  a  position  to 
make  any  objc^ction  to  it,  so  long  as  tfiey  did  not  interfere  with  the 
other  Senator. 

Mr.  Van  C<nT.  The  Gentiles  in  Sevier  County  did  not  object  when 
Mr.  Miller  got  consent  from  Doctor  Iliif,  for  instance,  did  they? 

Mr.  Mc(\\iiTv.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Judge,  assuming  that  matters  progress  in  Utah,  as 
you  have  observed  them  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  what  would  be 
your  opinion  as  to  the  solution  of  matters  in  Utah? 

Mr.  McCarty.  In  what  respect  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cnrr.  Read  my  question,  please. 

The  question  was  read  by  the  reporter. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes:  but  the  fpiestion  is  very  general. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  I  will  strike  out  the  question,  and  ask  it  in  this 
way:  Assuming  that  the  matters  that  occasioned  difference-s  between 
the  Mormons  and  Gentiles  before  1890  should  progress  toward  solu- 
tion, as  they  have  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  I  would  like  your  opinion 
as  to  the  ultimate  result  on  those  matters  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  As  I  stated,  there  are  so  manv  propositions  involved 
in  this  general  question  of  yours  that  it  is  pretty  hard  to  answer. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  let  me  specify.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
progress  in  the  last  fourteen  years? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  it  is  something  that  we  never  anticipat<M.l  dur- 
ing Territorial  days. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  it  is  more  marvelous  than  you  anticii)tited? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes ;  far  more  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  are  you  surprised  that  there  may  have  been 
a  few  polygamous  marriages  since  the  manifesto? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  I  was  surprised  when  I  first  heard  that  those 
marriages  were  being  contracted.  In  fact,  I  was  in  hopes,  and  be- 
lieved, that  there  was  no  foundation  for  the  rumors,  because  I 
believed  at  the  time  that  the  church  intended  to  and  had  stopped 
solemnizing  plural  marriages  entirely.  I  exi>ected  at  the  time  of  the 
manifesto  that  there  would  be  occasional  infractions  of  the  law, 
occasionally  a  child  l)orn.  I  did- not  see  how  we  could  expect  any- 
thing else,  witli  men  living  in  those  relations,  rearing  their  children, 
visiting  them,  having  to  cara  for  them ;  but  that,  1  think,  we  all 
anticipated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  think  there  never  would  be  even  a  sporadic 
case  of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No;  I  never  did  go  to  that  extent.  I  expected 
there  would  l)e  some.  I  was  of  the  opinion,  though,  that  the  church 
would  disc'pline  its  members  who  entered  into  this  relation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Judge,  in  1899,  or  thereabouts,  some  time  before 
these  prosecutions  for  polygamous  cohabitation  in  your  part  of  the 
♦State,  vou  had  called  a  grand  jury,  had  you? 

Mr.  IVIcCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  grand  jury  had  investigated  claims  of  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  within  the  county? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  You  were  on  the  bench  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  on  the  bench. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  returned  no  indictments? 

Mr.  McCarty.  It  did  not  return  any  indictments — not  for  unlaw- 
ful cohabitation.  It  did  return  indictments,  but  not  for  unlawful 
cohabitation  and  polygamy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  None  for  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Or  polygamy,  he  says. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Or  polygamy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  a  year  after  that,  these  cases  came  before  you 
upon  informations? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Which  were  based  upon  affidavits  made  by  Mr.  Owen, 
were  they  not? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  I  can  not  answer  that.  The  informations 
were  sworn  to.  That  is,  the  informations  upon  which  the  hearings 
were  had,  were  filed  by  the  county  attorney. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Now,  Mr.  Owen  may  have  filed  affidavits. 

Mr.  Taixer.  I  do  not  care  so  much  about  the  identity  of  the  per- 
son, but  I  wanted  to  distinguish  particularly,  for  I  misunderstood, 
between  this  grand  jury  investigation,  from  whidh,  so  far  as  polyga- 
mous cohabitation  cases  were  concerned,  nothing  issued,  and  the 
actual  cases  where  you  did  sentence  them,  and  those  were  based  upon 
informations. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  there  were  four  or  five  persons  against  whom 
these  indictments  were  filed,  all  of  whom  appeared  berore  you  and 
entered  pleas  of  guilty? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayleu.  And  you  senteiicecl  them  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  were  the  only  cases,  I  suppose,  at  that  time  that 
liad  come  up  in  that  comnuinity  since  statehood? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes ;  tho^e  were  the  only  cases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  there  lx?en  any  since? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No,  sir;  there  liave  been  none  since. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  this  prosecution  was  quite  as  sporadic  as  any 
case  of  polygamous  marriage  was  claimed  to  have  been,  if  it  occurred? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  all  these  men,  I  suppose? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes:  1  was  nretty  well  acquainted  with  Bishop 
Poulson  and  Bishop  Home.  \\'ith  the  others  I  had  a  passing  ac- 
quaintance. 1  had  done  some  business  with  the  man  Borg  in  years 
gone  by. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  all  lived  in  your  town,  did  they? 

Mr.  McCarty.  They  all  lived  in  my  town. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  had  lived  there  how  long? 

Mr.  McCarty.  At  that  time  I  had  lived,  I  think,  a  couple  of  years 
in  RicliHeld,  but  then  I  had  known  them  before.  I  had  lived  in  the 
county  about  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^'ou  are  the  .H)n  of  a  Mormon,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  ^IcCarty.  AVell,  now,  father  w  as  a  Mormon  part  of  the  time. 

^fr.  Tayler.  I  was  only  getting  at  your  early  atmosphere.  I  sup- 
posed you  were  born  in  a  Mormon  family. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  born  in  a  Mormon  family,  but  father  left 
the  church  in  1872  or  1873. 

Mr.  AVoRTHixGT(^N.  How  old  were  you  then,  Judge? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  w  as  about  12  years  old,  or  something  like  that — 
12  or  13.  But  1  want  to  say  that  mother,  from  the  time  that  I  can 
remember,  was  verv  much  oppo>ed  to  Mormonism,  and  father  left  the 
church  in  1872.  lie  was  not  in  good  fellowship  for  many  years,  be- 
cause he  did  not  approve  of  the  defiant  attitude  of  the  church  toward 
the  (lovernment.  After  the  manifesto  he  believed  it  was  in  good 
faith,  and  he  some  time  afterwards  joined  the  church  again. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  Is  he  livincr  now  ? 

Air.  McCarty.  Oh.  no:  lie  died  some  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  These  men  whom  you  knew  appeared  before  you. 
They  claimed,  some  of  them  at  least,  that  they  understood  there  was 
no  law  against  j>olvgamous  cohabitation  since  statehood,  did  they 
not? 

Mr.  McCarty.  They  made  some  claiuL  T  have  not  examined  the 
record  for  years,  but  my  recollection  is  that  they  either  made  a  claim 
that  there  was  no  law  or  they  underst(K)d  that  they  would  lx>  per- 
mitted to  live  in  these  relations. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  instituting  these  prosecu- 
tions, had  you? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No;  I  had  nothing  to  do  in  regard  to  commencing 
them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  came  before  you  in  the  usual  and  regular  course 
of  business? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  as  anv  other  case  would. 
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Mr.  McCarty.  The  same  as  anv  other  class  of  offenses. 

^Ir.  Tayler.  Do  you  tliink,  Jucige,  that  anybody  ever  charged  you 
with  dealing  with  these  offenders,  all  of  whom  plead  guilty,  other- 
wise than  with  the  greatest  consideration  and  clemency? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not  think  so.     I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ts  their  anything  in  all  of  that  record,  or  in  your 
treatment  of  them  that  was  not  in  fact  considerate  and  clement? 

Mr.  ^IcCarty.  No;  I  intended  it  should  be.  I  intended  that  it 
should  be  very  mild  under  the  circumstances,  because  there  was  a 
sentiment  there  that  those  offenses  were  condoned  and  there  was  no 
objection  to  them,  and  I  did  not  think  it  would  hardly  be  right  to 
inflict  a  severe  penalty  under  those  circumstances,  until  they  had 
been  given  a  mild  lesson.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  prior  to  the 
manifesto  this  was  the  same  course  that  the  United  States  courts 
followed,  that  where  men  came  up  and  promised  to  obey  the  law, 
sometimes  a  light  fine  was  imposed,  sometimes  none,  and  they  were 
told  to 

Mr.  Tayler.  Go  and  sin  no  more? 

Mr.  ^IcCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  these  cases  you  inflicted  fines? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Varying  in  amounts,  I  suppose,  according  to  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  man  who  was  charged? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir.  I  understood  the  financial  condition. 
The  jnan  who  paid  the  smallest  fine  I  think  probably  was 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  felt  the  burden  as  much  as  the  others? 

Mr.  McCarty.  If  not  more  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  much  was  the  smallest  fine  you  imposed? 

Mr.  McCarty.  My  recollection  is  it  was  $25. 

^fr.  Tayler.  What  was  the  statutory  punishment?  What  was  the 
maximum? 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  maximum,  I  think,  was  three  months  in  the 
comity  jail  and  $800  fine. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  not  six  months  in  the  county  jail? 

ilr.  ifcCARTY.  Possibly  it  was  six  months  in  the  county  jail. 

Mr.  Tayler.  At  any  rate  there  was  a  substantial  imprisonment  if 
the  court  saw  fit  to  inflict  that? 

ilr.  McCarty.  Oh.  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  was  it,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  says  it  may  have  been  six  months.  That  is  my 
impression,  that  it  is  six  months. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  right. 
.  Mr.  Tayler.  Imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  and  $300  fine  is  the 
maximum  punishment  under  this  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation. 

What  was  the  highest  fine? 

Mr.  WoRTniNGTON.  Do  you  say  it  was  imprisonment  and  fine,  or 
imprisonment  or  fine? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  both,  I  suppose,  in  the  usual  language. 

The  Chapman.  Both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Mr.  McCarty.  $150  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  talked  to  all  these  defendants  [addressing  Mr. 
Worthin^n  and  Mr.  Van  Cott].     Is  this  typewritten  record  to  go 
in  the  prmted  record? 
s— VOL  2—05 57 
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Mr.  WoRTinNGTON.  Wc  did  not  intend  to  put  it  in  evidence,  but 
we  handed  it  to  vou,  and  if  you  desire  to  have  it,  it  will  go  in. 
Mr.  Tayler.  It  will  save  me  some  trouble  if  it  goes  in. 
Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  All  right;  let  it  be  inserted. 
The  CiiAiRMAX.  There  being  no  objection,  it  will  go  in. 
The  paper  I'eferred  to  is  as  toUows  : 

In  the  sixth  judicial  district  coart.  State  of  Utah,  County  of  Serier. 

[The  Stftte  of  Utali.  plaintiff,  v.  Paul  Poulwm,  Joseph  S.  Home,  Lars  Peter  Christensen.  Ole  P. 
BoriTi  and  Hans  Chri»teiisen,  defendants  (five  separate  cases).  Transcript  of  all  proceedings 
had  and  remarks  ma<le  while  the  said  oa-ses  were  np  for  consideration  and  dispofial  in  said  court 
on  Saturday,  October  21, 1  WW.  J 

At  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  after  the  transaction  of  other  business,  the  cases 
were  called  and  proceedings  had  as  follows: 

The  Court.  Are  there  anv  other  matters,  Mr.  Chidester? 

Mr.  Chidester.  I  think  there  are  some  other  arraignments  to  be 
made  now  if  the  parties  are  ready. 

The  Coi'RT.  You  may  proceed  with  tlie  other  arraignments.     Are 
the  parties  represented  by  counsel? 

Mr.  Chidester.  I  don't  know.     They  can  be  called  and  we  can 
ascertain. 

The  C<K  rt.  Yes:  you  may  call  them.  Mr.  Clark. 

The  Clerk.  Paul  Poulson. 

Mr.  Poulson  arose  from  the  audience  and  came  forward  to  a  seat 
near  the  clerk. 

The  CoFRT.  You  might  call  over  all  of  them  and  ascertain  whether 
they  are  represented  by  counsel. 

The  Clerk.  Joseph  S.  Home,  arc  you  represiaited  by  counsel  ? 

Mr.  IToRNE.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Home  came  forward. 

The  Clkrk.  Lars  Peter  Christensen. 

There  was  no  answer,  Mr.  Christensen  not  l>eing  present  in  the 
court  room. 

The  Clekk.  Ole  V.  Borg,  are  you  represented  by  counsel? 

Mr.  BoRo.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Borg  came  forward. 

The  Clerk.  Hans  Christensen,  are  you  represented  by  counsel? 

Mr.  Christensen.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Christensen  came  forward. 

The  G)i:rt.  They  may  all  come  forward  inside  the  railing  here. 

All  who  were  not  already  inside  the  railing  complied  except  Lai's 
P.  Christensen,  who  had  not  arrived  at  the  court  room. 

The  CoiRT.  \Vhat  is  the  charge? 

Mr.  Chidester.    Unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  Court.   In  each  case? 

Mr.  Chidester.   In  each  case — just  the  same. 

The  Court.  \Vell,  have  you  counsel,  gentlemen? 

This  was  answered  by  some  of  the  defendants  saying,  '•  Xo,  sir:  I 
have  not,"  and  others  made  gestures  indicating  answers  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  Court.  Well,  do  you  wish  to  eniploy  counsel  ?    The  court 

Mr.  Poulson.  Your  honor,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  don*t  hardly 
think  it  will  do  me  any  good  to  employ  any  counsel  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Do  yoii  wish  each  to  respond? 
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Tlie  Court.  Yes;  if  yoii  desire  counsel  the  court  will  give  you  time 
and  opportunity  to  procure  counsel. 

Mr.  HoRNE.  1  win  say,  your  honor,  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  don't  feel  disposed  to  employ  counsel,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary 
that  I  should  have  counsel. 

Mr.  BoRo.  r  think  that  my  case  is  similar  to  the  other  gentlemen, 
that  thei-e  will  be  no  necessity  to  employ  an  attorney. 

Hans  Ciiristknsen.  Your  honoi*,  T  haven't  got  any  counsel  and 
I  don't  feel  disposed  to  think  it  would  do  me  any  good  to  employ  one. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  may  read  the  information.  Are  you  ad- 
vised of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  charge  filed  against  you, 
each  and  every  one  of  you  ? 

Mr.  PouLSDN.  I  am. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  may  read  the  information,  Mr.  Clerk,  unless 
the  reading  of  it  is  waived. ' 

The  Clerk.  Paul  Poulson,  do  vou  desire  the  information  read? 

Mr.  Poulson.  No,  I  don't  think  that  it  is  necessary,  and  I  waive. 

The  Court.  Do  vou  understand  the  nature  of  the* charge? 

Mr.  Poulson.   Ves,  sir;   I  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge. 

The  Court.  You  are  pei-sonally  advised  as  to  the  nature  and  the 
character  of  the  charge  i 

Mr.  Poulson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Does  either  of  you  other  gentlemen  wish  to  have  the 
information  read? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Your  honor,  I  will  simply  say  this,  that  personally  I 
have  no  great  desire  for  it,  but  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  that  one  should  be  read.  I 
uiulerstjuul  it  is  a  similar  case  witli  nil  of  us. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  may  read  it,  Mr.  Clerk. 

The  clerk  read  the  information,  with  the  indorsements  thereon,  to 
Mr.  Home. 

The  Clerk.   Shall  I  take  or  demand  the  plea  to  this  now  ? 

The  Court.  Well,  the  court  doesn't  desire  to  burden  the  defendants 
with  any  additional  costs  by  employing  an  attorney,  but  it  would 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  the  court  if  they  were  represented  by 
some  attorney  here  who  thoroughly  understands  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances oi  the  several  cases.  I  simply  make  this  suggestion.  Of 
course  the  court  has  no  advice  to  give  in  the  matter,  but  if  they  could, 
either  separately  or  collectively,  make  arrangements  with  some  at- 
torney w-ho  has  some  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
the  cases,  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  the  court;  and  I  will 
stat(» — however,  you  may  read  the  other  two  informations  unless  the 
defendants  waive  the  reading  of  them,  and  I  will  let  the  matter  go 
over  until  this  afternoon  beiore  accepting  the  plea. 

The  Clerk.  Ole  P.  Borg,  do  you  desire  or  ask  this  read,  or  do  you 
waive  the  hearing  of  it? 

Mr.  Borg.  I  believe  I  understand  the  document  now  all  right.  I 
have  heard  it  read  before. 

The  Court.  You  have  heard  it  read  before  ? 

Mr.  Borg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.   Do  you  wish  it  read  now  ? 

Mr.  Borg.  No,  sir. 

The  Court.  Do  you  waive  the  reading  of  it? 

Mr.  Borg.  If  j'our  honor  thinks  best  to  read  it ;  I  don't  know. 
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The  Court.  Yon  had  better  proceed  to  read  it  unless  it  is  vohin- 
tarily  waived. 

The  clerk  read  the  information  and  indorsemtots  thereon  to  the 
defendant,  Borg. 

The  Clerk.  The  plea,  I  understand,  goes  over  until  this  afternoon? 

The  Court.  Yes,  they  may  plead  this  afternoon. 

The  Clerk.  Hans  Cnristensen,  arise,  please. 

The  defendant  named  complied,  and  the  clerk  read  to  him  the  in- 
formation and  the  indorsements  thereon. 

The  Clerk.  Are  you  represented  by  an  attorney,  Mr.  Lars  Peter 
Christensen  ? 

Mr.  CnRisTF:xsEN  (who  had,  during  the  foregoing  proceedings, 
come  into  the  court  room).  Xo.  sir. 

The  Court.  Well,  you  may  read  the  information  to  him. 

The  Clerk.  Arise,  please. 

The  defendant,  L.  P,  Christensen,  complied,  and  the  clerk  read  to 
him  the  information  and  indorsements  thereon. 

Mr.  Bean  (an  attorney  at  law  who,  during  the  latter  portion  of 
the  proceedings,  had  been  consulting  with  the  defendant,  Paul  Poul- 
son).  Mav  it  please  the  court,  in  the  matter  of  the  State  against  Paul 
Poulson,  \ie  would  prefer  if  his  case  could  be  disposed  of  this  morn- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  he  is  called  away  to  another  part  of  the 
country  this  afternoon.  He  has  spoken  to  me  to  appear  for  him  in 
this  matter,  which  I  am  ready  to  do,  and  we  waive  all  further  time. 

The  Court.  You  may  take  Mr.  Poulson's  plea,  Mr.  Clerk.  Are 
you  ready  to  plead.  Mr.  Poulson  ? 

Mr.  Chidester.  ilr.  Bean  is  consulting  with  the  defendant.  He 
will  1)0,  ye.s,  sir;   in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Bean.  He  is  ready  to  take  your  plea  now. 

Tlie  Clerk.  Paul  Poulson,  what  is  your  plea  to  the  information 
charging  yon  with  the  crime  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  of  which  you 
have  waived  the  reading  this  morning? 

Mr.  PouLSox.  A  plea  of  guilly. 

The  Clerk.  A  plea  of  guilty? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bean.  Now.  may  it  please  the  court 

The  Court.  Just  wait  a  minute.  [The  court  examined  some 
books.]  Pass  me  the  information.  [The  clerk  complied.]  You  may 
stand  up,  Mr.  Poulscm.  [The  defendant  complied.]  On  the  21st 
day  of  the  pres(MU  month  you  were  informed  against  by  the  district 
attorney  of  this  judicial  district  charging  you  with  the  offense  of 
unlawful  cohabitation  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  the  1st  day 
of  February,  1808,  and  continuously  between  that  date  and  the  20th 
day  of  September,  1801).  You  were  subsequently  arraigned  on  this 
charge  ana  entered  a  plea  of  guilty,  and  at  the  request  of  your  coun- 
sel made  in  open  court  in  your  presence  the  time  for  passing  judg- 
ment was  fixed  forthwith. 

Mr.  P0UI.8ON.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  Have  you  anything  to  say  or  cause  to  show  why  the 
judgment  of  the  court  should  not  now  be  pronounced  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Poulson.  I  will  get  my  counsel  to  state  it  for  me,  if  your 
honor  please. 

Mr.  Bean.  Well,  I  have  this  to  say,  your  honor,  in  behalf  of  the 
defendant.    I  realize  that  he  has  plead  guilty  to  this  charge,  but 
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your  honor  is  familiar  with  the  facts  that  have  surrounded  this  de- 
fendant in  tlie  past.  Your  honor  is  aware,  no  doubt,  that  he  con- 
tracted this  marriagre  with  his  alleged  plural  wife  prior  to  the 
Tucker-Edmunds  law 

The  Court.  Prior  to  1887? 

Mr.  Bean.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Defendant.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Bean.  That  is  as  I  understand  it,  and  he  informs  me  that  that 
is  true.  At  the  time  that  he  contracted  this  marriage  he  believed 
that  he  was  in  line  witli  his  religious  duties  as  he  understood  them. 
There  was  no  law  in  this  Territory  at  that  time  prohibiting  it 

The  Court.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting  and  correcting  you.  There 
was  a  law  away  back  as  early  as  1862. 

Mr.  Bean.  Well,  I  will  say  it  hadn't  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  It  was  believed 
by  a  great  many  people  at  that  time  in  this  State  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. At  least,  I  believe  it  was  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  At  all  events,  it  is  one  of  those 
old  cases  for  which  this  State  and  Territory  has  become  somewhat 
noted.  And  this  man — I  have  known  him  for  a  great  many  years, 
and  no  doubt  vour  honor  has,  and  you  know  that  he  has  been  a  peace- 
able, law-abiding  citizen,  that  he  never  has  been  arraigned  before 
any  court  for  any  offense  whatever  save  this  one  offense.  He  has,  he 
tells  me,  and  I  believe  that  to  be  true,  that  he  has  endeavored  ever 
since  the  law  came  into  effect  to  live  up  to  the  laws  of  his  country. 
But  your  honor,  perliaps,  can  realize  his  condition,  the  condition 
which  surrounds  him  as  some  others,  that  his  wdfe,  his  young  wife, 
has  raised  a  young  family,  her  family  is  practically  young,  all  of  her 
children,  it  became  his  duty  as  an  honorable  man  and  as  a  citizen  of 
our  country,  a  man  that  wanted  to  do  right  between  fellow-beings, 
to  support  and  educate ;  he  took  care  of  that  family  and  he  tells  me  lie 
has  been  endeavoring  to  live  up  to  the  law.  lie  has  not  tried  to  live 
in  defiance  of  the  law,  but  he  has  endeavored  to  obey  the  law  as  he 
understood  it ;  but  he  perhaps  has  fallen  by  the  wayside  a  little  and 
he  tells  me  now  that  he  endeavored,  struggled  to  li>'e  up  to  the  law, 
at  the  same  time  supporting  this  family,  providing  for  them;  he  has 
provided  a  good  home,  took  care  of  them ;  but  that  it  is  his  firm  in- 
tention in  the  future  to  live  up  to  the  law.  And  I  desire  to  say 
further  that  he  has  no  desire  and  has  not  deserted  his  first  wife  for 
the  younger  wife  or  family,  but  that  he  has  supported  his  older  fam- 
ily, and  he  is  now  supporting  them,  and  he  has  supported  them  all, 
and  it  is  quite,  it  is  considerable,  or  requests  considerable,  to  do,  for 
it  is  quite  burdensome  to  support  a  large  family:  and  while  he  is 
technically  guilty  he  has  supported  the  family;  he  is  not  raising  up 
paupers  or  fatherless  children,  vou  may  say,  on  the  community,  and 
a  heavy  punishment  here  woul(i  do  no  good ;  it  would  probalilv  de- 
prive this  large  family  of 

The  Court.  Well,  t  wish  to  ask  one  question. 

ilr.  Bean.  Very  well. 

The  Coi  UT.  In  imposing  a  penalty  in  the  form  of  a  fine,  the  finan- 
cial condition  that  a  man  is  in  sometimes  has  something  to  do  with 
the  punishment.  If  a  man  is  in  straitened  circumstances  a  small  fine 
would  be  nnu'h  more  of  a  severe  punisluuent  than  one  much  larger, 
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probably,  to  some  other  person,  if  applied  to  some  person  who  is  in, 
as  we  term  it  in  this  country,  easy  circumstances  or  who  has  a  surplus 
of  means  or  resources  to  draw  from? 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  sir:  I  think  that  is  true. 

The  Coi'KT.  While  I  am  acquainted  with  this  gentleman,  and  while 
I  have  some  information  in  regard  to  the  financial  condition  of  them, 
yet  I  have  no  information  at  all  as  to  what  Mr.  Poulson's  finances 
are,  and  I  simj^ly  state  this  l>ecause  a  man  who  is  in  straitened  cir- 
cumstances and  has  limited  means  when  a  fine  is  imposed  his  family 
very  often  are  the  real  sufferers. 

Mr.  Bean.  Ye^,  sir;  I  was  coming  to,  or  going  to  urge,  that  point 
I  am  glad  the  court  has  mentioned  it.  t  win  say,  so  far  as  Mr.  JPoul- 
son  is  concerned,  he  has  a  large  family  and  has  a  farm;  he  is  called — 
he  is  a  farmer  in  this  country  and  has  a  small  farm.  He  has  limited 
means;  he  has  just  enough  means  that  he  can  move  along  nicely,  that 
he  can  support  his  family  by  l>eing  industrious,  and  of  course  if  anv 
heavy  fine  should  be  imposed  his  tamily  would  really  suffer  as  mucli 
as  he,  while  of  course  he  can  better  aiford  to  pay  a  reasonable  fine 
than  be  incarcerated  in  jail,  notwithstanding  his  limited  means.  His 
property — he  is  not  hardly  one  of  our  well-to-do  men,  l)ut  he  is  a  man, 
as  1  said  l)ef()re,  who  has  very  limited  means,  but  by  strict  frugalit}' 
and  industry  he  can  get  along  ajul  support  his  family,  an<l  I  trust, 
in  view  of  the  facts  of  the  man's  condition,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  his  nuirriage  relations  were  contracted  away  years  ago:  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  supported  both  of  his  families  in  a^  good  a 
condition  as  he  could,  and  has  not  deserted  any  of  them,  but  has  been 
a  father  to  all  of  them:  the  further  fact  that  he  prouiises  now  to 
ol>ey  the  law  in  the  future,  to  live  up  to  every  requirement  made  of 
him  by  our  laws,  and  all  the  facts  surrounding  this  case,  that  vouv 
honor  will  take  it  into  consideration  and  will  be  as  lenient  as  you  in 
your  good  judgiaent  can  see  proper  so  to  do.  That  is  all  I  feel  to 
say. 

The  C'oiRT.  You  may  stand  uj).  Mr.  Poul^on.  |The  defendant 
complied.]  The  law  under  which  you  stand  charged  with  having 
violated  n^ids  as  follows  [reading*  from  Statut(»s,  sec.  4200,  Rev. 
Stat.,  ISOS] :  "  If  any  male  j)ei'son  hereafter  cohabits  with  more  than 
one  woman  he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misd(»meanor,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300,  or  by  im- 

ErisonmtMit  in  the  county  jail  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by 
oth  said  |)unishments.  in  (he  discn»tion  of  the  court.*'  Formerly 
the  only  provision  making  this  offense  a  crime  within  this  State, 
formerly  Territory,  was  to  l)e  found  in  tlie  Hnited  States  Statutes. 
Congress,  having  jurisdiction,  over  the  several  Territories,  enacted  a 
law  making  polygamy,  unlawful  cohabitation,  and  adultery  United 
States  offenses  in  su<-h  Territories.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the  court 
to  refer  to.  call  a(t«'ntion  to,  or  nnit'w  tlu*  various  stage-^  that  this 
State,  formerly  Territory,  has  passed  through  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  this  law  bv  the  Tniled  States  courts.  In  1S*)l>  the 
Utah  legislature  enacted  a  law  that  the  court  has  read  to  you.  It 
was  the  first  bill  that  was  inti-oduced  at  that  session,  in  the  council, 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  then  Territorial  legislature,  and  tin*  bill 
came  up  for  «liscussion  at  various  times.  Some  ann'ndnients  were 
oft'ereil  to  it.     It  finally  passed  the  council.     The  pr*vsi<lent  of  this 
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stake  of  the  church  to  which  you  belong  was  speaker  of  the  house,  the 
other  branch  of  the  said  Territorial  legislature.  Hon.  William  H. 
King,  also  a  coreligionist  of  yours,  a  man  of  honor,  of  sterling  char- 
acter, and  a  man  who  has  since  represented  this  State  in  the  National 
Congress  at  Washington  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  State, 
was  president  of  the  council.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  that  legis- 
lature that  first  enacted  this  law  were  members  of  your  church,  the 
church  to  which  you  belong,  and  there  has  been  considerable  discus- 
sion in  this  State  sinct*  the  advent  of  statehood  as  to  the  construction 
that  the  people  of  this  State  are  justiiied  in  placing  upon  this  statute 
and  the  force  and  eifect  that  should  be  given  it.  I  will  call  your 
attention  to  an  amendment  that  was  offered  by  IVIr.  Pierce,  who,  by 
the  way,  is  not  a  member  of  the  church  to  which  you  belong,  as  I 
understand,  and  was  not  at  that  time.     I  may  be  in  error  about  this. 

Mr.  Ciin)ESTER.  No :   that  is  correct. 

Tlie  Cf)rRT.  He  offered  the  amendment  referred  to  in  the  house 
after  it  had  passed  the  council  by  almost  a  unanimous  vote,  the  only 
men  voting  against  it  were  (ienti)e  members  who  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  claimed  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  or.  in  other  words — I 
will  correct  that — that  they  claimed  the  Territorial  legislature  had  no 
right  to  legislate  on  this  subject,  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
had  enacted  laws  covering  the  subject-matter  of  the  bill,  and  Mr. 
Pierce,  as  appears  from  the  House  journal,  which  is  a  public  record 
of  the  proceedings  of  that  branch  of  the  legislature,  offered  the 
amendment  referred  to.  I  will  now  read  the  amendment  offered 
[reading  from  House  Journal,  p.  49i>] :  '^  That  there  shall  be  no  pros- 
ecutions under  the  provisions  of  this  act  while  the  statutes  oi  the 
United  States  relating  to  the  same  subject  remain  in  force  in  this 
Territory."  The  object  of  this  amendment  was  to  have  this  law,  Ter- 
ritorial law.  remain  in  abeyance  so  long  as  the  United  States  law  cov- 
ering the  same  subject-matter  remained  in  full  force  and  effect  and  so 
long  as  the  people  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  were  subject  to 
prosecution  for  the  offenses  bv  the  United  States  courts.  The  motion 
and  amendment  was  lost,  anil,  as  shown  by  the  journal  of  the  house, 
the  bill  was  passinl  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  who  were  present. 
Tliree  memlHTs  were  absent.  The  bill  was  in  its  then  condition, 
whieh  is  its  i)resi»nt  condition,  and,  as  before  stated,  all  who  were 
presiMit  voted  for  it  and  the  amendment  was  lost,  thereby  emplmsizing 
the  fact  that  the  law  was  intended  to  bi*  enforced.  Sincx*  then  the 
constitution  was  adopted  and  l^tah  admitted  as  a  State.  Then  it 
was  a  mooted  (juestion  as  to  wliether  or  not  the  hiw  against  unlawful 
cohabitation,  i)<>lygamy.  and  kindred  offenses,  as  passed  by  the  Ter- 
ritorial le^rishiture,  remaini^l  in  full  force,  or  whethc^r  by  virtue  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Slate  constitution  the  law  referred  to  was  wiped 
out  of  existence  up<m  the  advent  of  statehood.  The  ijuestion  was 
rai-ed  before,  I  think,  nearly  every  district  judge  i]i  this  State,  who 
held  that  this  law  continued  in  force— I  know  that  I  held  it  in  the 
case  of  the  State  against  Sawyer,  at  Panguitch:  Judge  Johnson,  of 
the  seventh  judicial  district  so  held:  Judge  Higgins,  of  the  fifth 
judicial  district,  and  Judge  Hart,  of  the  first  judicial  district  so  held. 
A  case  was  finally  appealed  from  a  judgment  rendered  by  Judge  Hart 
in  one  of  those  case  and  carried  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  State,  and 
the  supreme  court,  in  a  very  se;  rohing,  abk,  and  well-considered 
opinion,  held  that  the  law  referred  to  was  still  in  force. 
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Notwithstanding  the  decisions  of  the  courts,  some  still,  some  of  the 
residents  of  TTtah,  still  insisted  that  the  law  was  practically  repealed 
or  annulled  by  the  constitution.  However,  it  was  engrafted  into  our 
code— the  code  of  1808.  The  code  was  revised  and  all  of  the  laws 
that  now  appear  in  the  code  of  1808  were  reenacted.  This  law  which 
I  have  reacl  to  you  was  inserted  as  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  code, 
and  notwithstanding  this  fact  a  great  many  still  insisted  that  they 
were  under  no  moral  obligations  to  resi)ect  and  live  within  the  law 
because,  they  claimed,  it  crept  into  the  code  inadvertently  and  the 
legislature  was  not  aware  of  it,  and  that  it  was  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  legislators,  or  otherwise  it  would  have  li^^en  omitted  from 
the  code.  I  remember  of  hearing  one  of  the  political  campaigners  in 
1808  make  that  statem(»nt  in  a  public  meeting  or  political  rally,  and 
he  is  a  man  of  great  influence,  a  man  who  is  to-day  on(»  of  the  leading 
journalists  of  fiie  State.  But  in  1800  the  last  legislature,  the  legis- 
lature that  was  in  session  in  Salt  Lake  City  last  winter,  passed  this 
law  which  I  shall  now  read  to  ycm  [reading  from  p.  22,  Session  Laws 
1899,  chap.  7]  :  ''An  act  approving,  legalizing,  and  adopting  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  Utah.  1808.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Utah:  Sec.  1.  ReriM'd  Statutes  adopted.  That  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Utah,  1808,  as  prepared,  compiled,  and  printed  by  the  code 
commission  pursuant  to  chapter  22  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1807, 
passed  at  the  second  regular  session,  are  hereby  approved,  legalized, 
and  adopted."  So  we  find  that  those  who  so  persistently  insisted 
that  the  law  ought  not  to  have  any  moral  or  legal  force  because  it 
was  not  n^ally  the  will  of  the  peoi)le  are  in  error.  As  you  are  ;i  ware,  the 
great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  were  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen of  vour  own  faith,  and  if  they  had  desired  that  this  law  should 
not  be  enforced  they  would  have  repealed  it.  I  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  legislature's  act  honestly,  and  that  they  did  not  intend  that 
this  statute  should  lx»  used  as  a  blind  and  kept  on  the  statute  books 
for  the  i)ur[)os<»  only  of  the  elTect  that  it  might  have  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Utah,  and  I  don't  think  that  there  is  auy  citizen  of  this 
State  who  is  justified  in  any  such  assumption. 

I  have  made  these  observations  because  there  has  been  considerable 
discussion  throughout  this  district,  and.  I  believe,  other  j^arts  of  the 
State,  as  to  what  f(>rr«»  and  cHect  shouM  be  given  this  statute. 

Your  counsel,  in  speaking  for  you.  Mr.  Poulsim,  said  that  it  is 
your  int(Mition — your  honest  intention — to  try  and  live  within  the 
law  in  the  future.  jmkI  I  ])re^ume  that  he  was  authorized  to  make  that 
statement. 

Mr.  Poi  LsoN.    \'es.  sir. 

The  C'oi  RT.  That  b«Mng  the  case,  the  court  is  inclined  lo  be  <|uite 
lenient:  however,  my  attention  ha^  l>een  called  to  otlxM*  nuUlers 
which  T  shall  call  your  attention  to,  in  order  that  it  may  explain  the 
action  that  the  court  will  take  in  pa^^ing  judguuMit  in  the  >"V(»ral 
ciise*^  of  this  kind  that  are  now  bei'on*  it.  And  the  i'lformiit ion  that 
came  to  me  was  before  any  arrest  had  I'cen  nunle,  before  iht-"  ])ro>e- 
cutions  w(»r«»  starlinl,  and  -o  far  as  I  nni  atlviM»d,  Ih' f(»re  they  won" 
even  thought  of  by  the  p(M>j)h'.  1  wa-  informed  that  in  a  rc<  cut  pub- 
lic <liscourse  of  yours,  after  comnuMUiuir  upon  this  statMte  you  gave 
expression  to  sentiments  which  showed  your  lack  of  re^pert  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stat(»s.  ami,  I  might  say,  conieini)t  for  the 
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laws,  not  only  of  the  Government,  but  of  this  State  also — for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  now  has  nothing  absolutely  what- 
ever to  do  with  these  prosecutions.  Whatever  is  done  in  this  matter 
is  done  by  the  courts  created  by  the  people  of  Utah  and  by  the  offi- 
cers who  are  elected  by  the  people  ot  this  State.  The  responsibility 
of  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  thrown  entirely  upon  the  people  of 
this  State.  I  refer  to  these  matters  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
you  for  the  statements  that  you  may  have  made  respecting  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  or  for  any  contempt  that  you  may  have 
signified  that  you  entertained  for  the  laws,  but  simply  to  show  the 
state  of  your  mind.  I  will  further  state  that  my  informants  were 
men  of  high  standing  in  the  Mormon  Church.  They  informed  me 
that  you  had  made  certain  statements,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed 
themselves  to  the  effect  that  you  had  not  voiced  the  sentiments  of  any 
considerable  number  of  your  coreligionists.  They  were  emphatic 
»in  saying  that  your  utterances  were  entirely  out  oi  place,  anci  were 
univei*saTly  condemned.  I  state  this  in  justice  to  those  with  whom 
you  are  associated  in  a  religious  sense,  because  I  think  that  under  a 
(jovernment  such  as  ours,  wnere  the  laws  themselves»are  so  mild  that 
the  restraint  imposed  by  them  is  imperceptible,  the  utmost  free- 
dom is  given  to  every  citizen.  Every  citizen,  no  matter  from  what 
clime  he  may  emigrate,  no  matter  what  his  condition  may  have  been, 
the  moment  that  he  steps  his  foot  upon  American  soil  he  is  the  equal 
of  every  other  individual.  The  Government  says  to  him,  when  you 
have  resided  here  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  become  familiar  with 
our  laws  and  our  institutions  you  will  be  placed  upon  the  same 
equality,  the  same  advantages,  the  same  opportunities  will  be  given 
you  and  your  children  as  is  given  the  native  sons  and  daughters  of 
this  free  country.  And  I  think,  I  believe,  that  the  people  with 
whom  you  associate  religiously  realize  that  it  is  a  little  out  of  place, 
it  is  in  bad  taste  for  a  man  who  is  an  adopted  citizen,  who  has  taken 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  make  such  observations  and  to  make  any  com- 
plaint. It  appears  to  me  that  when  we  look  back  over  the. pages  of 
history  and  see  what  grand  opportunities  have  been  given,  what 
givat  honoi-s  have  been  conferred  upon  people  of  foreign  birth, 
that  there  is  everything  to  arouse  the  gi-atitude,  a  love,  and  a  rever- 
ence for  the  Government  that  will  give  them  these  opportunities 
and  privileges.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  you  pay  a  fine 
of  ^^150,  and  the  fine  is  made  light  and  mild,  the  penalty  is  mild,  and 
is  made  so  because  of  the  promise  that  you  have  made,  which  the 
court  believes  that  you  will  keep.  I  have  known  you  as  one  of  the 
citizens  of  this  community,  one  who  has  been  honored  in  various  ways. 
I  have  always  heard  you  spoken  of  as  a  man  whose  word  could  always 
be  relied  on;  in  other  words,  that  your  word  in  the  community  here 
is  considered  equal  to  your  bond.  That  is  the  reputation  that  vou 
have  in  this  community,  and  for  that  reason  the  court  is  justified  in 
assuming  that  you  will  keep  the  promise  that  you  have  made. 

The  observations  that  I  have  made  will  apply  so  far  as  the  facts 
will  justify  and  warrant  to  the  other  defendants  in  the-;e  cases. 

The  CoiRT.  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen/^  Do  you  wish  t<» 
have  your  cases  disjmsed  of  now.  or  do  yon  wish  them  disj)osed  of 
now  ? 
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Mr.  HoRNE.  If  the  court  please.  I  would  just  as  soon  have  mine  dis- 
posed of  now  as  to  come  in  again  this  afternoon. 

The  Clerk.  What  is  your  plea,  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Mr.  HoRNE.  Guilty. 

Tlie  Court.  Well,  what  is  your  honest  intention  with  reference  to 
your  conduct  in  the  future?  Is  it  your  intention  to  live  within  the 
Jaw? 

Mr.  HoRNK.  Your  honor,  it  has  always  lx?en  my  intention  to  be  a 
peaceable,  law-abiding  citizen,  and  it  is  my  intention  now.  Nearly 
twenty  yeai's  ago  I  mamed  two  wives  and  since  that  time  laws  have 
come  into  existence  that  of  course  call  me  into  question  for  living  with 
them,  and  it  is  asking  a  good  deal  to  say  to  a  man,  "  Send  a  part  of 
your  family  adrift  into  the  world  ;'*  and  I  have  thought  this  matter 
over  seriously  and  I  felt  that  they  were  dear  to  me,  and  as  their  lives 
would  be  blighted  did  I  take  such  a  course,  it  would  be  more  manly 
and  more  honorable  to  me  to  support  them,  to  school  my  children,  take| 
care  of  them,  and  treat  them  well,  and  the  result  is  that  I  am  now 
charged  with  unhiwfuUy  cohabitating  with  those  wives.  I  ilon't 
like  to  make  premises  as  to  my  future  course,  but  I  will  say  this:  I 
want  to  l>e  a  good  and  law-abiding  citizen,  I  want  to  aid  those  who 
are  on  hand  to  sustain  the  law,  and  to  live  at  peace  and  to  promote 
peace  in  our  community,  and  I  don't  feel  that  I  now  am  any  more 
determined  than  I  have  been  heretofore  to  honor  the  laws  of  my  coun- 
try. I  will  say  this,  however,  that  it  has  been  my  pride  to  know  that 
I  am  a  citizen  of  this  great  free  country,  and  I  appreciate  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship  as  such,  and  I  hope  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  so 
conduct  myself  that  by  an  honorable  course  I  might  prove  worthy  of 
the  privileges  that  are  vouchsafed  to  the  citizens  of  this  country. 

The  CoiRT.  It  is  not  the  object  nor  the  intention  of  the  law  to 
compel  men  who  have  reared  two  families  to  cast  either  of  them 
adrift — throw  them  upon  the  charity  of  the  community;  and  I  think 
that  you  gentlemen  who  have  failed  to  do  this,  who  have  provided 
your  families  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  schooled  and  educated  your 
children,  are  entitled  to  credit  for  that.  The  object  of  the  law  is  not 
that  harsh,  nor  is  it  the  int<»ntion  that  those  families  that  have  been 
raised  as  the  r(»sult  of  your  living  and  cohabiting  with  two  or  more 
wives  should  be  cast  adrift,  and  I  am  unabh*  to  conceive  how  a  man 
with  any  snisc*  of  honor  could  be  caj)able  of  pursuing  a  cours^^  that 
would  result  in  that  condition  an<l  bring  misery  and  destitution  to  his 
family.  And  when  you  state  that  it  is  your  desire  to  olwy  and  live 
within  the  law  the  court  does  not  only  iSelieve,  but  feels  justified  in 
saying,  that  it  is  .satisfie<l  that  you  mean  just  what  you  say,  because 
1  have  had  more  o|)portuniti(»s  to  In^come  ac(|uainte(l  with  you  and 
know  your  disposition  tlian  any  of  the  other  defendants  now  lM*fore 
the  coui^t.  As  was  ob-crvtul  by  a  neighbor  of  mine  and  of  yours, 
since  these  prosecutions  were  started,  in  speaking  of  you — and  he  is  a 
man  who  has  known  you  well,  a  man  whom  I  have  every  confidence  in, 
a  man  whom  the  iMH)|)h»  Ikm-c  at  large,  irrespective  of  crec<l  or  party, 
has  unlimited  confidence.  Ih»  -aid:  "There  is  Bishoi)  Home:  I 
don't  believe  he  could  l>e  indu<'cd  or  persuaded  to  violate*  ev(»n  a  city 
ordinance  knowingly."  And  I  am  of  th(»  same  oj)ini(Mi.  I  n»alize 
the  unfortunate  situation  that  many  citizens  of  this  State  are  placed 
in,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  is  that  coiu'ts  may  take  into  con-ideratioii 
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the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  human  nature.  It  is  only  when  a  man 
becomes  defiant  and  expresses  a  contempt  for  the  law  or  assumes  an 
attitude  of  defiance  that  the  courts  are  inclined  to  be  severe.  Under 
these  conditions  and  circumstances,  when  that  attitude  is  taken,  then 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  court  in  pronouncing  and  fixing  penalties 
to  make  them  far  more  severe  than  when  an  infraction  of  the  law  is 
caused  by  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of  human  nature,  and  the  con- 
dition and  situation  in  which  the  man  is  placed  and  the  circumstances 
by  which  he  is  surroimded  are  somewhat  responsible  for  that  infrac- 
tion. I  will  stat^,  however;  that,  being  a  leading  man  in  the  com- 
munity here — and  I  might  have  made  that  observation  to  Mr.  Poul- 
son — it  will  not  do  for  the  court  to  liiake  a  farce  of  the  law ;  and  the 
judgment  of  the  court  is  that  you  pay  a  fine  of  $75. 

The  Court.  Mr.  Bor^,  do  you  wish  to  plead  at  this  time  ? 

Mr.  BoRG.  I  believe,  if  your  honor  please,  that  I  would  like  to  have 
it  go  over  until  this  afternoon. 

The  Coi'RT.  Well,  what  have  you  to  say — what  is  your  name? 

One  of  the  Defendants.  Hans  Christensen. 

The  Court.  Do  you  wish  to  enter  a  plea  at  this  time?  If  you 
would  prefer  to  have  it  go  over  the  court  will 

Mr.  Christensen.  Well,  I  believe  I  would  just  as  leave  have  it  now. 

The  Court.  What  is  your  plea  ? 

Mr.  Christensen.  Guilty. 

The  Court.  \\Tiat  have  you  to  say  with  reference  to  your  conduct 
in  the  future — what  is  your  intention? 

Mr.  Christensen.  Well,  if  the  court  please,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  my  case  is  very  much  similar  to  the  other  gentlemen  who  have 
expressed  themselves.  I  married  my  plural  wife  nearly  thirty  years 
ago,  or  at  least  more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  of  course  have 
raised  a  family.  And  while  I  don't  feel  to  be  defiant  against  the 
law,  never  have,  yet  on  account  of  these  circumstances  I  find  myself 
complained  against,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  inten- 
tion is,  why  idesire  to  be  a  law-abiding  citizen  and  to  live  within  the 
law%  It  has  been  my  desire  heretofore;  and  yet  on  account  of  circum- 
?^tances,  having  a  large  number  of  children  to  provide  for  and  to  see 
that  they  are  properly  taken  care  of,  it  has  become  my  duty,  I  so  felt 
it,  to  associate  more  or  less. with  the  family;  and  through  this,  of 
course,  I  find  myself  in  the  condition  that  T  am  at  the  present  time. 
I  will  say  that  I  am  not  in  very  flush  circumstances,  I  have  got  noth- 
ing to  depend  on  but  a  small  farm  to  depend  upon  and  my  labors, 
manual  labors,  and  I  find  myself  just  that  it  is  all  that  I  can  do  to 
just  get  along  and  provide  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  me. 
And  for  the.se  reasons  I  would  ask  the  court  to  be  as  lenient  as  pos- 
sible. I  realize  that  I  am  liable,  and  while  my  intentions  are  to  live 
within  the  law,  as  far  as  possible,  I  trust  that  the  court  will  realize 
that  wJien,  as  it  has  been  the  case  in  this  case,  after  having  had  to 
associate  with  the  family  in  order  to  provide  and  to  see  that  the  chil- 
dren are  properly  instructed  and  cared  for  and  advised,  that  it  has 
resulted  as  it  has.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  say  anything  further. 
Trusting  that  the  court  will  take  into  consideration  these  circum- 
stances and  surroundings  and  be  as  lenient  in  the  case  as  justice  will 
demand,  I  believe  that  is  all  that  I  have  to  sav. 

Mr.  Chidester.  Let's  see.  did  you  enter  a  plea  ? 
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Tho  Clerk.  Yos. 

Mr.  Hansex.  I  would  say,  though,  that  in  the  reading  of  the 
information  that  tho  statements  Avhich  have  been  made  that  the 
cohabitation  had  been  continued  from  a  certain  date  right  along — I 
would  say  that  for  the  last  over  two  years — I  have  not  been  guilty  of 
those  doings.  ^>liether  that  might  have,  should  have  been  said  be- 
fore, I  believe,  while  I  felt  that  the  information  covered  the  ground 
and  I  plend  ffuilty;  yet  I  don't  know  but  we  have  by  agreement 
endeavored  to  live  witiiin  the  law. 

The  Court.  What  is  your  initials — your  first  name? 

Mr.  Christen  SEX.  Hans. 

^Ir.  CuiDESTEK.  Stand  uj),  Mr.  Christensen. 

The  defendant  complied. 

Tlie  Coi  rt.  In  adclition  to  what  I  have  alreadv  said,  I  will  state 
that  in  the  future  the  infraction  of  this  statute  will  receive  the  same 
attention  that  the  balance  of  the  penal  code  does,  and  I  am  assured 
.  by  the  prosecuting  officers  of  this  district  and  of  the  several  counties 
that  in  the  prosecution  of  these  cases  the  court  will  have  their  active 
support  aiKi  cooperation,  and  I  hftve  also  had  this  assurance  by  many 
other  citizens — in  fact  all  who  have  spoken  to  me  in  relation  to  the 
matter — and  whatever  action  that  the  court  takes  at  this  time  it  does 
not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  it  will  be  a  criterion  or  precedent 
by  wliich  it  will  be  governed  in  the  future.  The  judgment  of  the 
court  is  that  you  pay  a  fine  of  $50.  The  court  fixes  the  penalty  light 
by  virtue  of  the  prowii^es  that  you  liave  made  here  in  open  court,  and 
the  court  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  each  defendant  who  has 
made  these  promises  and  to  believe  that  thev  have  been  made  in  good 
faith. 

The  Court.  What  is  the  name  of  the  other? 

The  Clerk.  Lars  Peter  Christensen. 

The  Coi  RT.  Oh,  yes;  L.  P.  Christensen.  Do  you  wish  to  enter 
your  plea  now,  ilr.  Christensen  i 

Mr.  CiiRiSTENSKx.  I  d(m't  wish  to  keep  your  honor  from  your  din- 
ner, if  vou  would  nUher  have  it  go  over  to  the 

The  CoiRT.  It  is  not  quite  adjourning  time  yet;  the  court  has  ten 
minutes.  If  you  (le>iiv  to  mtrr  your  ])Ica  m)w  and  get  the  case  dis- 
posed of  yon  may  do  so.  or  you  may  continue  it  until  after  dinner. 

The  Clerk.  '\\'h;it  is  your  phsu  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Air.  Christknskn.  1  pleail  guilty. 

The  CoiRT.  ^yhi\\  have  you  to  say.  Mr.  Christensen,  with  refer- 
ence to  vour  intentions  and  your  conduct  in  the  futuiv? 

Mr.  OiiRiSTENSEX.  Well,  if  yon  please,  your  lu>n()r,  I  will  state  mv 
case  is  a  little  dift'ert^nt  from  these  other  gentlemen.  My  hearing  fs 
not  quite  as  good  as  it  uscil  to  be,  and  you  will  excuse  me  for  drawing 
up  a  little  clos<M*. 

The  Court.  Oh.  ycs. 

Mr.  Christensex.  Some  nine  or  ten  years  ago  T  was  indicted  at 
the  same  time  with  the  re-t  of  these  gentlemen,  and  1  d(»cided  it  was 
my  duty  to  obev  the  law.  Some  three  or  four  years  after  I  was  ar- 
rested on  a  similar  charge,  my  family  was  dragg(Ml  to  Provo,  and  I 
was  held  here  Iwfore  the  connni'^sioners  for  a  long  time  to  search  out 
and  find  evidence,  but  they  llnally  discharged  me  as  not  having 
broken  anv  law.     I  was  later  arrested  and  bound  over  on  the  most 
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untnie  charges  that  could  be  produced.  I  wrote  my  case  to  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  Provo,  and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  it  since.  I 
haveoeen  living  in  Nevada  most  of  the  time.  When  I  came  home 
I  lived  in  a  little  adobe  house  by  mj^  ^hop,  so  as  not  to  give  offense  to 
anybody.  As  soon  as  Utah  became  a  State  I  was  of  the  opinion, 
honestly,  that  there  was  no  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation,  and  all 
that  the  rest  of  the  people  wantecf  of  this  State  or  this  nation  was  that 
no  further  marriages  were  to  take  place.  I  was  really  of  that  opinion^ 
T  was  not  here:  I  was  not  prepared;  I  sec  it  in  the  newspapers  and  fol- 
lowed as  I  understood  it;  I  didn't  understand  it  as  I  do  now  since 
these  prosecutions  came  up.  Well,  now,  since  I  came  home  I  will 
state  that  my  first  wife  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years,  and  her 

f)hysical  and  mental  condition  are  such  that  she  would  rather  be  alone, 
ive  absolutely  alone,  even  her  grandchildren,  not  be  with  them  any 
more  than — her  first  children  are  married,  all  of  them  except  one,  ana 
he  is  over  21  and  out  for  himself,  and  it  has  not  been  wise  for  me  to 
sta}^  there  at  all.  I  have  lived  with  my  plural  wife,  which  I  under- 
stood was  honesth'  the  law.  Now,  if  there  are  such  a  thing,  when  you 
read  this  law,  I  have  not  cohabited  with  two  women,  but  I  have  lived 
with  my  plural  wife:  now  they  say  the  law  presumes  that  a  man  co- 
habits with  his  first  Avife,  and  then,  again,  that  presumption 

The  Court.  Well.  I  will  say 

Mr.  Christensex.  Reg  pardon,  I  don't  wish  to  raise  an  argu- 
ment with  the  court — if  that  is  the  understanding  of  the  law  why,  of 
course,  I  am  guilty,  but  according  to  tlie  real  meaning  of  the  law  I  am 
not  guilty,  but  I  thought  it  woum  be  cheaper  to  plead  guilty  and  get 
done  with  it  than  not  to  do  it.  But  that  is  the  condition,  not  that  I 
have  cast  my  first  Avife  off  and  neglected  her;  I  have  treated  her  as  a 
wife  as  far  as  that  goes :  but  her  condition,  it  is  her  choice  that  I  don't 
eat  there  or  sleep  there,  and  it  is  her  condition,  her  choice.  Now  if 
there  are  such  a  thing  that  a  man  can  live  with  a  plural  wife  and  not 
transgress  the  law,  I  have  done  it;  if  there  are  no  such  a  thing,  I  am 
guilty  as  I  plead.  That  is  a  question  probably  the  interpretation, 
probably  that  your  honor  would  interpret  the  law,  what  it  means. 
Now  I  will  say  further  that  it  would  be  reasonably  unjust  for  my  first 
wife  to  go  live  with  her,  but  if  T  can't  live  with  the  second  I'll  live 
with  none.  I'll  keep  the  law  like  I  did,  like  I  have  done  since  that 
first  time.  I  came  home,  as  I  said,  and  lived  alone  and  tried  to  live 
the  law,  and  lots  of  searching  was  done  by  the  officers  here  to  prove 
me  guilty,  of  course  there  was  no  show  of  doing  that,  consequently  I 
have  hadi  no  trouble.  Now  I  understand  the  law,  as  T  say,  and  if  I 
can't  live  with  one  I  think  I  will  live  with  none.  As  far  as  my  finan- 
cial condition  is  conc^erned,  I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  very  poor. 
About  a  year  ago  last  July  my  corral  and  hay  shed  and  shop  was 
absolutely  burned  up  with  my  tools  and  all  that  was  in  it,  not  only 
burned  up  all  I  had  but  deprived  me  of  making  a  living  in  the  way 
that  I  have  been  doing  for  some  years.  I  have  got  a  little  farm  and 
merely  raise  my  breadstuff  and  a  little  hay,  ana  I  have  lived  on  my 
friends,  you  might  say,  since  coming  home,  and  I  am  in  debt,  and  if 
I  pay  my  taxes  I  will  be  owing  about  $500.  That  is  what  I  have  got; 
that  is  my  condition.  I  have  got  verv  little  property.  I  have  got, 
of  course,  a  little  home  and  raise  a  little  hay,  three  or  four  cows,  and 
so  on ;  but  that  is  my  condition  financially,  and  unless  my  friends  help 
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nie,  any  punishm(Mit  you  might  inflict  upon  me  would  be  simph^  to  go 
to  prison. 

The  Court.  Wh«t  have  you  to  say,  Mr.  Prosecutor,  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Chidester.  Well,  I  will  say  that  I  don't  know  but  very  little 
about  it,  only  what  inquiry  I  have  made,  and  it  seems  to  confirm  his 
statements  with  reference  to  his  financial  condition.  I  understand 
that  his  financial  condition  is  verj'^  bad,  but  personally  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it  only  by  inquiry. 

The  Court.  How  many  children  have  you,  Mr.  Christensen,  that 
are  dependent  upon  you'i 

Mr.  Christensen.  Why,  I  have  got  six. 

The  Court.  Minor  children? 

Mr.  CriRTSTENSEX.  Minor  children,  besides  what  my  second  wife 
has  j 


care 

The 

same  error  that  a  great  many,  that  a  givat  many  people  throughout 
this  State  are  in.  or  have  been,  manv  of  whom  are  not  involved  in 
these  relations.  A  great  many  of  them  whom  I  have  talked  with 
have  advanced  opinions  and  ideas  and  have  expressed  themselves  that 
they  really  thought  that  there  was  no  li>e  statute,  or  any  statute  at 
all,  in  tliis  State  ])rohibiting  a  man  living  in  these  relations  and  that 
they  were  of  the  opinion  the  law  only  went  so  far  as  to  prohibit  futuiH? 
polygaynous  marriages. 

Mr.  Christensen.  Tliat  was  exactly  my  imderstanding. 

The  Court.  The  fact  that  your  first  and  legal  wife  may  refuse  to 
live  with  you  does  not,  imder  the  law,  justify  or  excuse  you  in  living 
and  cohabiting  with  your  plural  wife  as  a  wife  or  otherwise  except 
to  support  and  take  proper  care  of  her  and  her  family. 

Mr.  Christensen.   That  is  the  true  state  of  my  relations. 

The  CoiiRT.  And  even  taking  the  statements  and  facts  as  detailed 
here  l)y  you.  that  makes  you  guiUy  of  unhiwful  cohabitation.  This 
is  one  oi  those  cases  that  1  don't  think  the  court  ought  to  impose  a 
penahy  that  would  be  harsh,  as  the  itourt  realizes  that  every  dollar 
that  is  taken  from  you  it  means  so  much  additional  destitution  for 
your  family.  As  you  have  sliown  a  disposition  to  obey  this  law  and 
that  you  are  still  of  that  mind,  tlie  court  is  going  to  be  extremely 
lenient  in  this  matter.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  warrantee! 
in  imposing  a  heavv  penahy,  but  as  I  have  stated  that  I  am  assured 
by  the  officers  of  this  district  that  the  court  will  have  their  hearty 
cooperation  in  the  j)rosecution  of  these  cases  in  this  district — and  the 
court  doesn't  wish  you  or  either  of  the  defendants  to  get  the  impres- 
sion that  the  court  is  going  to  use  these  judgments  that  are  now  pro- 
nounced as  a  basis  on  which  it  will  Ik?  governed  in  pronouncing  judg- 
ments and  inflicting  penalties  in  future  cases  similar  to  these  sliould 
any  come  before  me.  Of  course.  I  do  not  think  there  will — that  is, 
that  at  least  either  of  you  gentlemen  will  again  Ik?  befon*  this  or  any 
other  court  of  justice  to  answer  to  this  or  similar  charges,  because  the 
court  has  confidence  in  you.  having  been  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
you,  and  the  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  yon  pay  a  fine  of  "$20. 

Mr.  Bean.  Mav  it  please  the  court,  ijf  I  might  be  iKirmitted,  I 
would  like  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Poulsim  would  like  the  privilege  of  making 
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a  statement  l>efore  the  court,  as  it  secMus  that  the  court  in  rendering 
judgment  against  him  took  in  consideration  certain  reports  that  have 
l^een  made  to  the  court  by  some  nersims  that  claimed  to  havt^  heard 
Mr.  Poulson  make  some  treasonable  remarks  against  the  Government, 
or  something,  I  know  not  just  what.  Mr.  Poulson  would  like — and 
since  there  are  a -good  many  of  his  friends  present  here  in  court,  and 
for  the  court's  satisfaction — to  make  an  explanation  and  denial  of 
that  matter,  so  that  the  court,  if  the  court  sees  proper  afterwards 

The  Coi'RT.  I  will  ^ay,  Mr.  Bean,  as  I  took  occasion  to  say,  he  is 
not  punished  for  anything  he  may  have  said. 

Mr.  Bean.  Yes,  but  he  has  been  punished  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
these  men  together  that  have  plead. 

The  CouKT.  Well,  but  it  has  a  tendency  to  sho^v  what  his  <lisposi- 
tion  has  been,  what  it  was  at  that  time,  his  state  of  mind.  And  there 
are  two  objects  in  imposing  these  punishments.  One  is  to  reform  the 
offender  or  violator  of  the  law;  the  other  is.  by  example,  to  deter 
others.  And  this  punishment  is  not  only  to  punish  him  for  the 
offense  he  has  committed,  but  also  as  a  warning  to  others  who  are 
disposed  to  defy  and  viohite  the  law  as  Mr.  Poulson 's  statements 
indicated  he  was  disposed.  So  far  as  Mr.  Poulson  as  an  individual 
is  concerned,  or  others  who  nuiy  be  dis])osed  to  make  similar  state- 
ments, the  statements  tliemselves  are  only  incidents  showing  the 
tendency  and  the  disposition  of  men's  minds,  but  their  viciousness 
consists  in  the  effect  that  they  may  have  upon  the  young  and  others 
who  have  great  regard  and  respect  for  the  parties  makmg  them,  as 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Poulson.  Being  made  in  these  congregations, 
where  the  people  are  assembled  together,  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity are  present,  and  a  great  many  of  them,  it  is  a  bad  example  to 
set,  a  vicious  principle  to  announce,  especially  by  a  leading  man  and 
men  of  prominence.  Now,  it  doesn't  matter' what  Mr.  Poulson  may 
deny;  I  got  this  from  men  whose  word  is  just  as  reliable  as  that  of 
anv  man  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Bean.  Suppose  these  statements  might  not  be  exactly  true,  it 
may  be  that  they  got  a  misunderstanding  of  his  language.  Some  of 
these  Scandinavians  don't  make  themselves  exactly  clear,  not  having 
command  of  the  English  language  to  the  extent  of  making  them- 
selves exactly  understood. 

The  Court.  That  fact  would  just  serve  as  an  evidence  that  these 
men  should  be  a  little  more  guarded  and  discreet  when  they  undertake 
to  talk  on  these  subjects. 

Mr.  Bean.  If  those  alleged  remarks  are  not  true,  and  he  makes  a 
statement  here — and  they  are  not  true,  he  has  no  intention  to  violate 
the  law  and  he  has  been  injured  and  misrepresented  by  the  rumors. 
Let  him  tell  the  true  state  of  facts  and  just  what  he  did  say,  and  let 
the  court  determine  from  that  whether  his  remarks  were  in  fact  any 
defiance  of  the  law.  He  tells  me,  and  I  believe  him,  that  he  honestly 
intends  to  live  up  to  the  law^,  not  only  this  law,  but  all  the  laws  of  our 
country,  and  he  asks  permission  of  the  court  to  make  an  explanation 
and  would  like  very  much  to  do  so.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  defendant 
more  than  all  the  balance  who  have  plead  here  to-day — and  he  is  one 
of  the  poorest  men  arraigned  here  to-day  and  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  helpless  families,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  court  would 
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be  justified,  if  it  would  be  proper,  and  the  facts  would  warrant,  for 
the  court  to  reduce 

The  CoiTRT.  I  have  gone  into  details  in  this  matter,  and  I  presume, 
of  course,  he  is  not  satisfied  with  the  judgment  pronounced.  In  fact, 
I  guess  that  no  one  but  the  court  is  satisfied — I  am  confident  they  are 
not,  not  only  the  neighbors  here,  but  the  district  at  large,  and  prob- 
ably the  people  of  the  United  ^States;  that  is,  those  who  will  hear 
about  it — and  while  I  am  at  it,  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  care.  I  have 
acted  according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience  as  to  what  I 
ought  to  do  and  not  what  the  effect  might  be  upon  the  public  or  what 
sentiment  it  might  create.  I  have  followed  my  own  conviction  in 
this  matter,  ancf,  as  a  usual  thing,  when  I  do  that,  whv,  it  doesn't 
satisfy  everybody  and  may  satisfy  none;  I  don't  know.  1  have  made 
these  observations  and  expressed  these  opinions,  and  the  information 
came  to  me  from  men  in  whom  I  have  unlimited  confidence. 

Mr.  Bean.  Then,  you  didn't  make  that  decision,  your  honor,  be- 
cause he  was  represented  by  counsel  ? 

The  Coi;kt.  ()h,  no;  you  haven't  aggravated  the  case  any.  On  the 
contrary,  you  have  been  of  considerable  assistance  to  the  court, 
because  I  was  under  the  impression  that  Mr.  Poulson  was  what  we 
term  here  a  wealthy  man. 

Mr.  Bean.  Well,  the  court  has  labored  under  a  false  impression  in 
that  regard,  certainly. 

The  Court.  That  is,  not  overburdened  with  wealth,  but  a  man  that 
has  considerable  surplus  property. 

Hans  Chrisi-ensen.  I  would  like  to  ask  in  regard  to  this  fine  now. 
How  soon  has  it  got  to  be  paid?  I  haven't  got  the  means  wherewith 
to  do  it,  and  whether  there  will  be  anv  time? 

The  CoiTRT.  Mr.  Prosecutor,  whatliave  you  to  say  to  that? 

Mr.  CiimESTER.  I  will  think  that  over  until  2  o'clock. 

The  Court.  There  have  been  cases  in  this  court  wherein  parties 
have  filed  bonds  and  given  security  for  it.  In  one  case,  I  remember, 
ninety  days  was  given  in  which  to  raise  the  fine. 

^Ir.  CiimESTER.  I  think  we  can  arrange  that,  likely;  all  we  want 
is  to  \ye  sure  of  it  at  some  time,  some  reasonable  time. 

It  now  being  12.35  o'clock,  recess  was  announced  until  2  o'clock. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.  court  again  resumed  session,  and  proceedings 
were  had  as  follows: 

The  Court.  In  the  case  of  the  State  against  Ole  P.  Borg,  this  is  the 
time  set  for  taking  the  ^)lea  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Rapp.  I  appear  tor  Afr.  Borg. 

The  C-ouRT.  IIo  has  bt.»cn  ai-raigned,  and  this  is  the  time  sc^t  for  the 
defendant  to  enter  his  plea. 

Mr.  Rapp.  So  he  tells  me.  T  have  only  just  come  into  the  case  and 
wa^  out  here  this  morning.  lie  is  charged  with  unlawful  cohabita- 
tion, I  l^elieve;  I  haven't  the  pa[)ers. 

The  Court.  Yes. 

Mr.  Rapp.  Well,  we  will  waive  anything  as  to  time,  etc. 

The  Court.  You  may  take  the  plea,  Mr.  Clerk. 

The  Clerk.  Mr.  Ole  P.  Borg,  what  plea  do  you  nuike  to  the  infor- 
mation that  was  read  to  you  this  morning,  guilty  or  not  guilty? 

Mr.  BoRO.  Guilty. 

The  Clerk.  He  enters  a  plea  of  guilty. 
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The  papers  in  the  case  were  handed  to  the  court. 

The  Court.  Come  forward,  Mr.  Borg.  [The  defendant  com- 
plied.] On  the  21st  day  of  the  present  month  the  district  attorney 
of  this  district  filed  an  information  in  this  court  charging  you  with 
the  offense  of  unlawful  cohabitation  alleged  to  have  been  committed 
between  the  10th  day  of  September,  1898,  and  the  1st  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1899.  You  subsequently  came  into  court  and  was  duly  arraigned 
and  have  entered  a  plea  of  guilty. 

Mr.  Borg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  To  this  charge  have  you  anything  to  say,  or  anything 
to  offer,  or  cause  to  show  why  the  judgment  of  the  court  should  not 
now  be  pronounced  against  you. 

Mr.  Borg.  No. 

Mr.  Rapp.  You  may  sit  down,  Mr.  Borg.  [The  defendant  com- 
plied.] I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Borg  to  offer  whatever  he  has  in 
the  nature  of  asking  for  leniency  of  the  court.  As  to  any  technical 
or  legal  grounds  why  sentence  should  not  be  passed,  of  course  we 
have  none  to  offer,  but  Mr.  Borg's  condition  is  this:  And  when  I 
say  to  the  court,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  my  own  knowledge,  having  been 
a  close  neighbor  to  Mr.  Borg  for  two  years,  since  living  in  the  town. 
Mr.  Borg  has  eleven  minor  children  who  are  dependent  upon  him  for 
their  support;  he  has  others  that  are  yet  minor  children,  out  some  of 
them  are  old  enough  to  help  support  themselves.  One  of  his  families 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sickness  m — ^has  been — and  tJiat  is  also  a  source 
of  a  good  deal  of  outlay  on  his  part  to  secure  for  them  the  necessary 
treatment  that  they  require.  Mr.  Borg  has  never  been  in  court  be- 
fore charged  with  any  public  offense,  and  this  one  that  he  now  stands 
charged  with 'is  more  on  account  of  his  peculiar  faith — ^particular 
faith — and  that  he  entered  into  marriage  relations  at  a  time  when 
he  believed  that  they  were  correct,  believed  that  they  were  right  and 
lawful.  I  will  say  this  further  for  him,  that  he  states  to  me,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  true  from  what  I  have  and  do  know  of  his  family 
conditions,  that  he  really  has  cohabited  with  but  one  woman  for  the 
past  four  years;  that  has  been  the  plural  wife.  This  is  a  condition 
which  is  agreeable  to  those  two  families  that  he  do  so.  He  is  striving 
hard,  and  has  been  for  the  last  eight  years,  to  maintain  these  two  fam- 
ilies, and  while  a  good  many  people  think,  and  have  thought,  Mr. 
Borg  was  financially  upon  pretty  good  footing,  and  was  at  one  time, 
yet,  at  the  present  time,  he  has  almost  absolutely  nothing.  He  was 
agent  here  for  a  wagon  and  machine  company,  and  at  the  time  and 
prior  to  the  financial  crisis  that  struck  this  country  some  three  or  four 
years  ago  he  had  out  a  great  many  notes  that  he  had  signed  as  accom- 
modation with  the  purchasers;  and  hard  times  came  and  it  left  Mr. 
Borg  stranded,  unable  to  collect  on  those  notes,  and  the  company  that 
he  represented  have  taken  judgment  against  him,  and  there  are  now, 
I  understand,  three  heavy  judgments  hanging  over  him. 

The  property  which  he  has  is  not  suflScient  to  pay  those  judgments; 
he  has  notning  that  they  can  levy  upon,  yet  he  is  paying  them  as  fast 
as  he  can — as  fast  as  he  can  rustle  the  money.  The  two  houses  and 
land  that  his  families  reside  on  here  in  the  city  have  belonged  to  his  re- 
spective wives  for  a  great  number  of  years — some  fifteen  years  or 
more.  The  other  property  which  he  has  is  nothing  more  than  25  feet 
of  ground  and  the  shell  that  his  harness  shop  stands  on  and  a  dry 
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farm  out  north  of  town,  which  yields  but  a  very  little  revenue,  and  in 
the  last  three  years — of  late,  anyhow — he  has  been  laid  out  with  rheu- 
matism so  that  he  couldn't  work  in  the  shop  at  all.  It  makes  him  sick 
to  be  cramped  up  there  all  day,  while  at  home  he  can  so  for  a  walk. 
He  has  to  oe  out  in  the  sunlight  all  the  while,  and  he  has  turned  his 
shop  over  to  his— and  it  has  oeen  turned  over  for  some  time — ^to  his 
older  sons,  ever  since  I  have  known  him.  lie  has  nothing  in  the  shop 
himself,  none  of  the  stock  or  proceeds  are  in  the  shape  of  money  to 
liim — that  is  run  solely  by  his  two  sons.  I  will  say  upon  this  shop 
and  the  gi'ound  that  it  stands  on  there  is  either  a4:rust  deed  or  a  mort- 
gage of  some  $2,000.  Last  fall  Mr.  Borg  was  in  such  financial  straits 
that  he  couldn't  pay  his  university  assessments  out  there  nor  his  taxes, 
and  he  borrowed  $200  on  his  shop  and  the  25  feet  of  ground,  and  he 
doesn't  know  whether  it  is  a  mortgage  or  a  trust  deed,l)ut  it  is  one  or 
the  other,  held  by  Mr.  Bartlet,  or  was  when  he  gave  it.  So  he  really 
has  nothing  that  he  can  call  his  own,  except  the  redemption  right  in 
that  and  his  dry  farm.  lie  is  financially  stranded,  and  if  the  court 
should  impose  an  excessive  fine  upon  Mr.  Borg  it  would  simply  mean 
that  he  would  have  to  serve  out  his  time  in  the  penitentiary  or  the 
jail,  as  the  case  might  be,  and  it  would  also  be  the  means  of  depriving 
his  minor  children  and  his  two  families  from  the  support  wliich  he 
would  be  enabled  to  give  them  if  he  were  allowed,  if  he  were  to  be 
fined  a  smaller  one  so  that  he  could  attend  to  whatever  outside  busi- 
ness he  has..  lie  is  a  man  that,  he  realizes. that  he  has  disobeyed  the 
law,  but  he  is  a  man  that  believes  in  upholding  the  law,  and  aside 
from  this  particular  offense  he  has  never  been  guilty  of  any  other, 
and  we  ask,  under  the  circumstances  of  his  case,  that  the  court  be  as 
lenient  with  him  as  possible,  to  give  him  as  light  a  fine  as  the  court 
can  consistently,  under  the  circumstances,  do,  and  we  feel  that  it  will 
meet  the  ends  of  justice  and  will  not  deprive  his  families  of  his  main- 
tenance and  support. 

The  Court.  T understand  you  to  sav  that  he  is  execution  pi-ooft 

Mr.  Rapp.  He  is  so  far  asthese  juclgments  are  concerneu ;  at  least 
I  think  they  never  attempted  anvhow  to  enforce  tliem  in  his  condition. 

The  Cofkr.  Would  the  State  Vkj  able  to  collect  a  judgment? 

Mr.  Rapp.  He  will  and  can  pay  a  small  fine,  but  he  couldn't  pay 
anvthing  excessive  ?  ^ 

The  Ooi'ttT.  T  don't  expect  to  assess  an  excessive  fine  in  Mr.  Borg's 
case;  I  know  something  about  his  condition.  You  may  come  for- 
ward Mr.  Borg.  fTlie  defendant  complied.]  AMiat  are  your  inten- 
tions in  regard  to  your  future  practice  with  respect  to  obeying 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  BoliG.  Well,  I  don't  desire  to  be  a  lawbreaker,  if  your  honor 
plehse. 

The  CJotJttT.  The  question  is  your  intention ;  do  you  intend  to  obey 
the  law  in  the  future! 

Mr.  BoRO.  If  I  understand  right.  This  morning  I  couldn't  say, 
for  I  am  not  very  keen  in  hearing,  but  if  I  understand  right  this 
morning,  if  a  man  should  cohabit  with  one  wife,  and  that  his  plural 
wife,  he  is  liable  yet. 

The  Court.  Well.1-^- 

Mr.  Borg.  And  tne  circumstances  I  am  placed  in  with  my  second 
family  that  I  have  to  support  them,  have  to  be  by  tluMu  to  help  to 
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raise  the  children  and  take  care  of  them  a  good  deal,  and  such  con- 
dition as  the  men  that  plead  here  this  morning,  and  I  don't  hardly 
know  where  to  draw  the  line.  The  law  demands  that  I  should  sup- 
port and  sustain  them. 

The  Court.  I  can  tell  you  just  what  is  expected  of  you.  that  you 
shall  not  cohabit  and  live  with  your  plural  wife  as  your  wife,  must 
Bot  hold  her  out  to  the  public,  and  your  associations  must  not  be 
such  as  the  people  who  are  unacquainted  with  your  relations  would 
naturally  infer  that  you  were  husband  and  wife.  You  are  under 
a  moral  obli^tion  to  support,  educate,  and  provide  and  care  for  your 
<^ildren.  The  limitations  on  your  conduct  that  the  law  imposes 
are  not  such  that  you  shall  not  visit  there  to  look  after  5'our  children 
in  times  of  distress  and  sickness,  but  you  are  ex^^ected  to  give  them 
your  care  and  attention.  The  law  does  not  expect  and  will  not  permit 
yoii  to  go  and  cohabit  with  the  woman  as  your  wife  and  rear  children 
by  her;  to  be  plain  about  it,  to  oc(mpy  the  same  couch  and  live  and 
sleep  with  her  and  associate  with  her  as  your  wife.  That  is  the  lim- 
itation that  the  law  imposes  in  these  cases.  The  public  expects  that 
you  will  provide  for  your  families  and  that  you  will  give  your  sfnall 
and  minor  children  some  supervision,  and  tliat  you  will  school  and 
educate  them  and  do  all  that  a  father  would  be  expected  to  do  by  them 
in  that  line,  and  the  law  does  not  expe<;t  that  you  will  violate  this 
obligation  in  any  way.  Now,  the  question  of  the  court  is  whether 
it  is  your  intention  to  observe  the  law  as  defined  by  the  court  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  BoRG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Court.  On  account  of  the  almost  destitution  of  your  family, 
and  in  consideration  of  the  promise  which  you  have  made  and  whicn 
the  court  believes  you  will  keep,  at  least  you  have  the  reputation 
hei^  of  being  an  h<Mie^  man,  the  court  will  be  extremely  light  in  this 
matter*  And  the  court  will  now  make  the  observation  that  it  had  in 
mind  this  morning,  but  omitted,  and  that  is  this :  Had  there  b^n  a 
mild  restraint  exercised  bv  the  officers  of  the  law  in  this  di^rtaict  and 
throughout  the  State  on  the  advent  of  statehood,  and  the  pecmle  thus 
^ven  to  understand  that  this  law  would  be  enforced  instead  oi  letting 
it  lie  in  ^beviince,  ft«  it  were,  and  to  a  certain  extent  justifying  an 
inference  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  violating  it  that  me  law  aoqui- 
^idMd  or  at  )«ast  tacitly  acquiesced  in  what  you  wem  doinj^,  the  court 
is  of  the  opinion  that  none  of  you  defendants  who  hat^  been  before 
the  court  this  morning  wonld  ever  have  been  called  upon  if  the  officers 
ot  the  law  had  inatirurated  and  started  a  prosecution  or  two  when 
their  attention  was  called  to  it.  This  court  at  on«  time  diUed  a  grand 
jury  to  examine  into  cased  of  alleged  violations  of  this  law  that  were 
said  and  charged  in  various  waysljy  persons  and  newspapers  tp  exist 
in  this  city  and  county,  but  either  because  they  could  not  get  evidence 
or  for  some  other  reason  they  failed  to  indict,  and  the  ptesnmption  is 
of  course,  that  they  could  not  or  failed  to  g^t  the  evidence;  bnt,  how- 
ever that  may  be,  the  gmnd  jury  having  made  an  invedtigation  here 
and  having  f ailea  to  return  any  nills  chai^ng  men  who  are  supposed 
to  be  living  in  violation  of  this  statute,  ana  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  prosecuting  officers  and  other  officers  of  the  law  failed  and 
neglected  to  file  informations,  no  doubt  a  great  many  have  continued 
to  live  in  these  relations  that  otherwise  would  probaWy  have  avoided 
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violating  this  penal  statute.  And  these  are  all  matters  that  the  court 
has  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  penalties  in  these  cases,  and 
will  also  take  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  penalty  in  your  case. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  is  that  you  pay  a  fine  of  $25. 

I,  John  S.  RoUo,  hereby  certify  that  I  am,  and  ever  since  August  3, 
1896,  have  been,  the  duly  appointed,  qualified,  and  acting  official 
stenographer  in  and  for  the  district  court  of  the  sixth  judicial  dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Utah,  and  that  as  such  officer  I  attended  the  ses- 
sion of  said  court  held  at  Richfield,  Utah,  within  said  judicial  dis- 
trict, on  Saturday,  October  21,  1899,  Hon.  W.  M.  McCarty,  judge 
thereof,  presiding,  and  while  s^o  in  attendance  reported  in  sliorthand 
in  full  all  remarks  made  and  proceedings  had  thereat  in  the  cases  of 
The  State  of  Utah,  plaintiff,  v.  Paul  Poulson,  defendant;  The  State 
V.  Joseph  H.  Home,  defendant;  The  State  v.  L.  P.  Christensen,  de- 
fendant ;  The  State  v,  Ole  P.  Borg,  defendant,  and  The  State  v.  Hans 
Christensen,  defendant.  And  thit  thereafter  I  transcribed  into  long- 
hand said  shorthand  notes,  and  that  the  above  and  foregoing  is  a  fufl, 
true,  and  correct  copy  of  said  transcript. 

Dated  this  23d  day  of  October,  1899. 

John  S.  Rollo. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  discussed,  or  rather  delivered  a  little  address 
there  on  the  law  and  what  tlie  law  required  of  these  men'^ 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yos,  sir :  that  is  as  I  recollect  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  dissipated  the  claim  that  there  was  no  law  against 
unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Mc:Carty.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  I  had  copies 
transcribed  and  filed  with  the  county  clerk  of  each  county  so  that  the 
people  generally  might  know  my  views  in  relation  to  those  matters, 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  stating  that,  and  of  course  not  implying  tJiat  it 
was  done  for  any  such  purpose,  as  of  course  it  was  not,  do  you  think 
any  Gentile  could  have  a  stronger  campaign  dociunent  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  than  your  proceedings  in  that  case? 

Mr.  ifcCARTY.  Why,  ves;  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I'or  this  reason:  My  recollecticm  is  that  I  told  those 
parties  emphatically  that  that  Avould  not  l)e  a  criterion  by  w^hich  I 
would  be  governed  in  the  future  in  inflicting  punishments.  I  know 
it  was  used  against  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes:  undoubtedly.     It  had  no  effect 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not  presume  it  would  have  been  referred  to 
in  the  compaign  if  my  opponent  had  not  made  that  the  issue. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  all  promised  to  obey  the  law.  did  they? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thereafter? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Thereafter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  thev  all  proceed  to  disobey  the  law  afterwards? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  would  not  answer  as  to  all  of  them,  but  my  infor- 
mation is  that  Bishop  Home  and  Bishop  Poulson  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  were  two  of  the  defendants  in  the  case? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Tney  were  two  of  the  defendants  in  the  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  suppose  you  recall,  Jud^e,  that  in  response  to  the 
intimations,  perhaps,  oy  some  of  these  defendants,  that  a  compliance 
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with  the  law  meant  their  desertion  of  their  wives  and  children,  you, 
in  at  least  very  earnest  if  not  indignant  lan^age,  repudiated  that 
you  expected  them  to  do  any  such  inhumane  thmg  as  that  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  My  recollection  is  that  I  stated  to  them  very  em- 
phatically that  the  law  did  not  intend,  the  pKiople  did  not  intWd,  the 
legislature,  that  passed  the  law,  did  not  intend,  that  they  should  do  it. 

Mr.  TAi:ajER.  So  that  there  was  no  question  of  desertion  involved  in 
the  obedience,  was  there  ? 

Mr.  MgCarty.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  your  punishment  of  them  and  insistence  upon  a 
promise  of  compliance  with  the  law  in  the  future  related  wholly  to 
the  actual  fact  of  unlawful  cohabitation,  with  the  usual  consequences 
of  it? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  That  document,  I  understand,  is  going  in  the 
evidence.  My  posititon  is  as  stated  there  in  my  remarks.  My  recol- 
lection is  that  1  informed  them  that  they  were  not  expected  to  desert 
their  families;  that  they  were  expected  to— 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  let  me  read  from  this  paper,  and  I  think  it  will 
suit  you  better. 

Mr.  Home  said : 

"  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  I  married  two  wives,  and  since  that  time 
laws  have  come  into  existence'' — 

And  so  on.  Then  he  proceeds  to  describe  the  status  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  replied : 

"  It  is  not  the  object  nor  the  intention  of  the  law  to  compel  men 
who  have  reared  two  families  to  cast  either  of  them  adrift,  thjow 
them  upon  the  charity  of  the  community ;  and  I  think  that  you  gen- 
tlemen who  have  failed  to  do  this,  who  have  provided  your  fanmies 
with  the  necessaries  of  life,  schooled  and  educated  your  diildren,  are 
entitled  to  credit  for  that." 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

M.  Tayler  (reading)  : 

'•  The  object  of  the  law  is  not  that  harsh,  nor  is  it  the  intention 
that  these  families  that  have  been  raised  as  the  result  of  your  living 
and  cohabiting  with  two  or  more  wives  should  be  cast  adrift,  and 
T  am  unable  to  conceive  how  a  man  with  any  sense  of  honor  could 
be  capable  of  pursuing  a  course  that  would  result  in  that  condition 
and  bring  misery  and  destitution  to  his  family.  And  when  you  state 
that  it  is  your  desire  to  obey  and  live  within  the  law  the  (rourt  does 
not  only  believe,  but  feels  justified  in  saying  that  it  is  satisfied  that 
you  mean  just  what  you  say,  because  I  have  had  more  opportunities 
to  hccoine  acquainted  with  you  and  know  your  disposition  than  any 
of  the  othor  defendants  now  befoi*e  the  court." 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes:  and  I  believe  what  I  said  at  the  time,  although 
subsiMiuent  events  have  shown  that  I  was  mistaken. 

Mr.  Tayler.  lie  did  not  ol>ey  the  law  according  to  your  interpre- 
tation of  it  ( 

^ir.  McCartv.  No;  I  understand  not. 

Mr.  Tayler  In  other  words,  children  have  been  born  to  plural 
wives  of  his? 

^Ir.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  TAYiiER.  Since  this  time  when  you  imposed  this  light  penalty 
upon  him  ? 

Mr.  McCaritt.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  will  not  interrupt,  I  want  to  inquire  of  the 
Judge  whether  these  parties  have  been  arrested  for  the  offenses  since? 

An-.  McCarty.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr,  Tayler.  No;  he  has  stated  that  this  was  the  only  time  since 
statehood  that  there  had  been  prosecutions  down  there  for  unlawful 
cohabitation. 

I  gather,  Judffe,  from  an  answer  that  I  was  not  sure  I  under- 
stoocu  or  rather  that  I  was  not  sure  I  caught  correctly,  that  what  had 
happened  respecting  polygamy  and  polygamous  cohabitation,  or 
what  was  happening  now  in  respect  to  that  or  either  of  those  things, 
is  what  you  had  expected  would  happen. 

Mr.  McCarty.  No,  sir;   I  clo  not  wish  to  l)e  so  understood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  I  misunderstood  you.     I  will  follow  along  then. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  will  say  this:  That  I  expected  there  would  be 
occasional  infractions  of  the  law.  It  would  be  almost  unreasonable 
to  suppose  there  would  not  be,  under  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
existed  in  Utah  prior  to  statehood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  I  will  pursue  it.  We  will  get  along  a  little 
faster,  perhaps,  if  I  follow  my  id(*a. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  reverting  to  the  period  prior  to  the  time  that 
those  pros(»c.utioiis  were  instituted  and  before  tnose  rumors  were  set 
afloat  that  men  wore  living  in  violation  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Then  take  the  time  shortly  after  the  manifesto,  dur- 
which  all  gomi  men  interested  in  Utah  wei'e  revolving  in  their  minds 
what  was  going  to  happen  in  connection  with  this  Mormon  and 
political  situation,  when  your  views  doubtless  would  differ  as  to  what 
was  going  to  be  the  outcome,  or  when  it  might  end,  and  what  was  the 
good  faith  of  the  two  parties.  I  suppose  you  had  a  certain  expecta- 
tion of  what  the  future  was  going  to  bring,  had  you  not? 

Mr.  iI(<'ARTv.  Well,  Mr.  Tayler,  when  they  divided  on  party  lines 
I  had  many  misgivings. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  had  misgivings  when  they  divided  on  party 
line<  i 

Mv.  M(  (\\RTv.  Yes;  but  along  about  ISOo  and  1804  I  felt  convinced 
that  the  Morni(»n  Church,  as  an  organization,  and  the  people  gen- 
erally, were  acting  in  the  utmost  good  faith. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Now.  was  your  state  of  mind  at  that  time,  full  as  it 
was  of  this  snbjrct.  such  that  you  could  hav(»  anticipated  that  in  the 
vear  UXU  a  majority  of  the  lir^t  ])r(»si(lencv  and  aspostles  would  bo 
living  in  polygamy.  ni(»s(  of  tlicn)  rearing  cliihlren  by  their  wives? 

Mr,  McCarty.  No,  sir:  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Would  you  have  conceived  it  n»asonal)ly  possible  that 
in  1WM»  an  apostle  of  the  chin'ch  would  himself  take  a  new  plural 
wife? 

M.  McCarty'.  Well,  it  was  possible;  but  I  did  not  think  it  was  at 
all  probable.     Of  course  there  are  possibilities,  I  will  say. 

My  view  is  this:  Knowing  and  having  lived  in  a  Mormon  commu- 
nity all  my  life;  having  associated  with  them  and  worked  with 
them — in  fact,  it  was  the  only  community  that  I  had  associated  with* 
with    the   exception    that    there    w<»re    a    few    (lentiles    int<»ispersc»d 
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throughout  the  entire  State — I  knew  there  were  a  great  many  fanatics 
on  this  question  of  polygamy,  and  I  believed  that  some  of  them  would 
still  hold  out,  no  matter  what  the  heads  of  the  church  would  say  or 
do,  and  that  they  would  insist  upon  living,  as  they  termed  it,  tneir 
religion,  and  that  there  would  probably  be  occasionally  a  case  of 
polygamy.  That  was  the  way  I  regarded  the  situation,  and,  as  I 
have  already  suggested,  that  there  would  be  an  occasional  violation 
of  the  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation  and  occasionally  a  child 
bom. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  say,  Judge,  as  to  whether,  in  your  opin- 
ion, this  state  of  facts  was  quite  as  much  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of 
that  understanding  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  case  of  plural  mar- 
riage :  Where  a  man  with  a  plural  wife  and  a  legal  wife  has  lost  by 
death  his  legal  wife,  continued  to  live  with  the  plural  wife,  and  then, 
some  time  after  the  manifesto,  the  other  marriages  having  occurred 
before,  he  marries  another  wife,  continuing  to  live  thereafter  with 
the  last  jvife,  technically  the  legal  wife,  and  with  the  original  plural 
wife? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  think  that  is  infamous. 

The  Chairman.  \Vhat  is  the  answer,  Judge? 

Mr,  McCarty.  I  say  I  think  a  course  of  that  kind  is  infamous;  and 
when  I  was  on  the  district  bench — well,  it  was  the  first  year — a  case 
of  that  kind  came  up  where  the  marriage  antedated  our  marriage 
law  there.  I  held  in  that  case,  although  some  of  the  attorneys  claimed 
it  was  a  strained  construction,  that  under  the  conmion  law  his  alleged 
plural  wife  Ix^came  his  legal  wife;  that  having  held  her  out  there  a 
few  times,  before  he  had  contracted  this  supposed  marriage,  the  mar- 
riage was  null  and  void.  I  have  always  taken  a  very  decided  atti- 
tude in  regard  to  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Judge,  what  is  the  state  of  the  law  in  Utah  where  a 
legal  wife  dies  and  the  husband  continues  to  liv'e  with  the  plural  wife, 
to  hold  her  out  as  his  wife?  Does  such  a  thing  as  what  we  call  a 
common-law  marriage  subsist  in  consequence  of  that? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No;  we  have  a  statute  there  covering  marriage  con- 
tracts. In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  for  the  parties  to  go  and 
l)rocure  a  license.  Then,  after  the  marriage  contract  is  formed  or 
entered  into,  this  license  is  returned  and  recorded.  Of  course  the 
plural  wife  could  not  become  a  legal  wife  unless  they  went  through 
this  form  of  procedure,  but  there  were  some  marriages  of  that  kind 
entered  into  before  this  law  went  into  effect  or  was  passed,  and,  as 
I  say,  in  the  case  of  Singleton  r.  Singleton,  in  the  fourth  district 
court  of  Utah,  that  question  was  squarely  before  me  on  that  ground. 
The  plural  wife  sued  for  divorce  and  alimony,  and  I  held  there  was  a 
common-law  marriage  and  that  she  was  entitled  to  a  divorce. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Supi)Ose  that  this  last  legal  marriage,  so  called,  oc- 
curred in  1892  or  1893,  before  vou  had  any  State  law,  before  you  had 
a  State? 

Mr.  McCarty.  T  think  this  marriage  law  was 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  a  Territorial  law  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  T  believe  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  it  was. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  I  do  not  remember  when  that  was  passed. 
Probably  Mr.  Van  Cott  remembers  when  it  was  passed. 
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Mr.  Vax  Cott.  I  do  not,  Judge;  but  I  think  it  was  in 

Mr.  McCarty.  Along  about  1802,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Van  Cqtt.  I  think  it  was  in  1888. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Annie  Thurber? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Annie  Thurber. 
I  am  acquainted  with  the  family. 

Mr.  Tayt.er.  How  is  it  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  her  father  and  mother 
and  her  family  generally. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Is  she  a  married  woman? 

Mr.  McCarty.  She  is.  She  is  an  alleged  plural  wife  of  Thurbef. 
I  prosecuted  Thurber  in  Territorial  days. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Thomas  Chamberlain? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  know  to  whom  I  refer? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  I  know  to  whom  vou  refer.  He  was  the 
bishop  of  Kanab,  Kane  County.     I  am  well  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  ho  one  of  those  who  are  ivputed  to  hav#  taken  a 
plural  wife  comparatively  recently  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  1  understand  so.  That  is  the  rumor,  and  I 
believe  there  is  some  foundation  for  the  rumor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mrs.  'IliuriHT  has  a  number  of  small  children,  has 
she? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  understand  so;  ves. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  many  childn»n  born  after  the  manifesto, 
apparently,  from  their  age. 

Mr.  McCakty.  I  believe  she  has  had  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  AMio  is  it  that  Thomas  Chamberlain  is  said  to  have 
married  as  a  plural  wife? 

ilr.  McCarty.   A  ]\Iiss  Mamie  Wooley. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  Where  is  he  said  to  have  married  her? 

Mr.  ilcCvRTY.  I  have  never  heard.  She  lived  in  Kanab  along 
about  180S.  and  I  have  not  seen  her  since.  Sh«»  was  clerk  of  the  court 
there.  She  was  county  clerk  for  the  first  tw(»  years  that  I  was  on  the 
bench. 

Mr.  ']\\VLi:ii.   "^  es. 

Mr.  McCarty.  And  I  learned  afterwards  thai  she  lived  in  Salt 
Lake,  with  one  or  two  children.  Of  course  I  was  satisfied,  from  what 
I  knew  of  the  lady — she  was  well  (Mlucat<*d,  very  refined,  very  con- 
scientious, and  a  hi^h-minded  ])erson — that  she  would  not  be  living 
in  relations  of  that  kind  unless  she  regarded  tluMu  as  [)erfectlv  proper. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that,  knowinnr  her  as  you  do,  you  know  tliat  from 
her  standpoint,  which  would  be  refined,  the  relations  that  result<id  in 
these  children  were  chaste  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.   Yes;   absolutely.    Therv*  is  no  (juesticm  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  other  word-,  that  she  niuM  consider  herself  the 
wife  of  some*  man  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  OIk  yes.  There  is  no  doubt  ai)out  it.  T  would  take 
the  resp(msil)ility  of  savin*;:  that  I  know  then'  i^  <oiiio  sort  of  mar- 
riage there  that  she  regarded  as  ])erfectly  j)rop(U-. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  any  other  name  ever  been  associated  with  iier  in 
respect  to  a  marriage? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  It  has  been  a  query  with  some  as  to  \yhether 
it  was  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  another  gentleman,  who  is  in  California. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  If  his  wife,  would  she  be  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Her  name  has  not  been  associated  in  that  relation 
with  any  person  as  the  legal  wife  of  that  person? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  no ;  and  he  would  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  know  this  young  inan.  I  have  known  him  for 
years  and  years.  He  would  not  be  living  in  that  relation  unless  he 
tht)nglit  it  was  perfectly  proper  and  chaste. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Do  you  mean  Chamberlain  ? 

Mr.  McOarty.  No;  this  other  one. 

Mr.  Taxi^e.  The  one  who  is  in  California? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes;  the  one  who  is  in  Califoriiia. 

Tne  Chairman.  Does  it  appear  who  Mr.  Chamberlain  is? 

Mr.  Ta YiiER.  Yes ;  he  is  the  stake  president. 

Mr.  McCarty.  No  ;  he  is  not  stake  president.  He  is  a  councillor  to 
the  president  or  a  bishop.     I  think  he  is  a  councillor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  Kanab? 

Mr.  AFcCafiy    Yes. 

Mr.  T'atler  In  order  to  get  it  in  bore,  he  is  a  witac»ss  who  has  not 
appeal  e  J  Lei-e. 

Mr.  McCakty.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Tayfjer.  He  is  the  witness,  Mv.  Cliaimiau,  concerning  whom 
the  marshal  testified  quite  elaborately  of  the  effort  of  his  deputy  to 
secure  this  witness  at  Provo. 

The  Chairman.  I  recall.  I  simply  wished  to  identify  whether  it 
was  that  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  the  Chamberlain.     I  think  that  is  all,  judge. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Judge,  you  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Justice 
Baskin,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  been  associated  with  him  while  he  ha% 
been  on  the  supreme  court  bench  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Ye,s,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  had  excellent  opportunities  to  know 
him  intimately? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  have  known  him  long  before  h§  went  onto  the 
supreme  bench. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Justice  Baskin  a  man  who  is  weak-kneed  and 
who  will  bond  dishonorably  on  account  of  ulterior  motived? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No,  sir.  He  has  two  virtues  that  ai'e  very  promi- 
nent. One  is  his  courage  and  the  other  is  his  honesty  and  fearless- 
ness. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question,  because  you  seem  to 
be  very  clear  about  these  matters.  Some  of  the  persons  who  were 
prosecuted  and  punished  by  you  returned  to  the  practice  of  polyga- 
mous cohabitation? 

Mr.  McCarty.  So  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  fact,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  about  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  notoriety 
there. 
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The  Chairman.  And  do  they  continue  in  that  relation?  Is  that 
your  understanding? 

Mr.  McCarit.  Well,  up  until  the  time  I  left  Richfield. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  McCarty.  That  was  a  year  ago — a  little  over  a  year  ago. 

The  Chahiman.  Your  understanding  up  to  that  time  was  that  they 
continued  to  live  in  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

Mr.  McCartt.  Yes,  sir.  That  is,  some  of  them.  I  would  not  want 
to  answer  as  to  all.  The  couple  whom  I  mentioned,  Mr.  Poulson  and 
Mr.  Home,  I  understand  are. 

The  Chairman.  TMiat  would  be  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
head  of  the  church  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation,  confessedly  so, 
has  a  tendency  to  discourage  that  practice  or  to  promote  it? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  to  promote  it,  unquestionably. 

The  Chahiman.  A\Tiat  would  be  your  judgment  as  to  the  effect  if 
the  head  of  the  church,  Mr.  Smith,  should  publicly  declare  that  he 
would  no  longer  cohabit  with  his  five  wives,  but  only  the  lawful  one, 
and  take  care  of  the  others  and  the  children,  and  that  all  polygamous 
cohabitation  in  the  State  must  cease?     AVhat  would  be  the  effect  of  it? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  believe  it  would  cease,  except  occasionally  there 
might  be,  as  I  say,  on  account  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  an 
infraction ;  but  the  people  generally — well,  now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  modify  that.  If  he  should  so  declai^e,  and  then  have  the  people  in 
conference  approve  of  what  he  had  proclaimed,  as  thev  usually  do  in 
these  cases,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  but  what  the  balance 
of  the  Mormon  people  would  strictly  adhere  to  it.  • 

The  Chairman.  If  the  head  of  the  church  should  make  such  a  dec- 
laration as  that  and  the  church  approved  it,  that  would  be  the  end  of 
it,  in  your  judgment? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  think  it  wouhl.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

The  Chahiman.  You  think  there  is  no  question  about  it? 

Mr.  McCakty.  Excei)t,  as  1  say,  there  would  be  an  occasional 
infraction. 

The  Chair.>[an.  I  understand.  There  is  an  occasional  violation  of 
law  evervwhere.  but  that  would  practically  end  it? 

Mr.  AIcCarty.  That  would  eliminate  it. 

The  CHAunEAN.  What  is  the  eifect  of  the  declaration  upon  the 
Mormons  there  of  the  head  of  the  church,  that  he  will  continue  these 
practices  in  violation  of  law  and  take  the  consequences? 

Mr.  McCarty.  If  they  continue  to  violate  the  law,  others  will 
regard  it  as  a  license  to  follow  the  example. 

The  Chairman.  I'he  t<'n(lency  of  it  will  be  to  encourage  that  crime 
in  others  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes:  it  would  have  that  effect.  It  would  rather 
encourage  those  who  are  involved  in  these  relations  to  violate  the  law. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  I  did  not  understand  about 
Canada  and  Alberta.     I  was  not  clear  as  to  what  you  said. 

Mr.  McCarty-.  Mr.  Tayl(»r,  I  1x^1  ieve,  asked  me  if  I  knew  of  any 
other  case.  There  is  one  that  escaped  my  meniorv.  I  understand 
that  Bishop  Brandley,  of  Kichfield,  wont  to  Canada  and  is  living 
there  with  an  alleged  plural  wife. 

Mr.  Tayler.  a  new  plural  wife,  do  you  mean  ? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  One  that  he  has  taken  since  the  manifesto.  That  is 
what  I  understood. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Give  the  name  again,  will  you,  please? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Brandley.  That  is,  it  is  reported,  rumored,  charged 
there  that  such  is  the  case;  but  he  has  left  the  State  permanently,  I 
understand.  I  do  not  think  he  intended  to  return.  He  has  taken  up 
his  residence  in  Canada. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  to  counsel  on  both  sides  that  I  received 
to-day  a  remonstrance,  addressed  to  the  Congress  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  introduced  in  the  oenate,  and  it  has  been 
referred  to  this  committee.  Counsel  may  want  to  ask  this  witness  if 
he  is  familiar  with  or  knows  the  names  of  the  persons  signing  that 
remonstrance.  In  view  of  the  statement  that  nas  been  made  here 
repeatedly  in  regard  to  the  indifference  or  failure  of  the  people  of 
Utah  to  prosecute  the  offense  of  Mr.  Smith  and  others  of  like  charao- 
ter,  it  is  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Utah  as  to 
whether  they  have  condoned  the  offense. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON  (after  examining  the  paper).  Mr.  Tayler,  do 
you  want  to  see  it?  We  do  not  care  to  ask  any  questions  of  mis  wit- 
ness about  it,  at  present,  at  least. 

(Mr.  Tayler  examined  the  paper.)  ^ 

The  Chairman.  That  came  several  days  ago,  and  I  introduced  it 
in  the  Senate  to-day,  and  it  was  referred  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  (Addressing  the  witness.)  Do  you  know  S.  Mc- 
Dowell? 

Mr.  McCakty.  Ye*^. 

]^Ir.  Tayler.  Who  is  ho  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  IIo  is  an  attorney  there  in  Salt  Lake.  I  am  well 
ac(iiiaintiHl  with  him. 

Air.  Ta\xer.  L.  II.  Farnsworth — who  is  he? 

Mr.  McCAirrY.  Well,  T  do  not  know  that  I  am  acquainted  with  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  M.  II.  Walker? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  not  acquaint-ed  with  him.  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Tayler,  that  I  have  only  resided  in  Salt  Lake  a  little  over  a  year,  and 
I  am  not  much  acciuainted  exce[)t  with  a  few  business  men  and  the 
members  of  tlie  bar. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  whether  John  H.  Walker  is  in  the  Walk- 
er's bank — the  Walker  Brothers,  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  do  not.     Mr.  Van  Cott,  I  believe,  can  tell  you  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  in  justice  to  the 
people  of  Utah  it  ought  to  go  into  the  record. 

]^lr.  Tayler.  Yes;  but  I  was  going  to  make  inquiry  of  somebody 
who  knows  them. 

Mr.  W()RTinx(iTOx.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me  the  state- 
ment's of  people  who  are  not  produced  as  witnesses  or  sworn  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  into  this  record  as  evidence.  If  these  men  know 
anything  about  this  matter,  we  would  like  to  have  them  here,  put 
under  oath,  and  with  the  right  to  cross-examine  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  was  this  paper  we  had  flourished  around  here 
this  morning  ? 

Mr.  WoRTTiJNcri'ON.  That  paper  has  not  been  cffered  in  evidence. 

Mr,  Tayler,  It  has  not  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'n)N.  No. 
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Mr.  Tayler,  Then  why  were  you  talking  about  it? 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  It  was  marked  for  identification,  and  has  not 
been  offered  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  just  an  interesting  little  excursion  around? 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  No  ;  this  is  not  your  case.    That  is  one  reason,  also. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Let  me  say  another  thing  about  it  If  the 
evidence  on  behalf  of  the  protestants  is  now  to  be  reopened  and 
such  matter  as  this  put  in  nere,  we  shall  claim  the  right  to  have 
investigations  made  out  there,  and  take  testimony  in  reply  to  the 
statements  of  these  witnesses,  and  this  matter  can  not  be  closed 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  not  alarm  us  wdth  threats. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  That  is  not  a  threat.  I  am  here  representing 
Senator  Smoot,  w^ho  has  a  right,  if  anybody  makes  statements  which 
are  worth  going  into  this  record  as  evidence  against  him,  to  be  heard 
in  reference  to  it,  and  he  can  not  do  it  without  investigating  it.  I 
object  to  any  matter  of  that  kind  being  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I^et  me  take  that  paper,  please. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Worthington,  my  thought  was  that  it  being 
a  protest  by  the  people  of  Utah — and  1  will  say  that  I  have  five 
others  of  the  same  character  against  the  statement  that  the  people 
of  Utah  have  condoned  this  offense. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Now,  that  is  evidence,  and  if  any  man  wishes 
to  put  anything  in  this  record,  or  anybody  desires  to  have  his  state- 
ment go  in  the  record  in  opposition  to  the  testimony  here  bearing  on 
that  subject,  it  ought  to  go  in  in  the  same  w^ay  that  the  evidence  that 
there  is  such  an  understanding  has  ^one  in,  by  the  witness  taking  his 
seat  tliere  and  being  sworn,  and  giving  us  a  chance  to  cross-examine 
and  see  how  he  got  his  information.  Does  not  everybody  know 
that  yoii  can  take  a  petition  of  that  kind  and  circulate  it  here  in 
Wasliington  or  in  Salt  Lake  City  or  anywhere  else  and  get  a  him- 
dred  names  to  it  without  one  of  the  persons  who  signed  it  knowing 
what  is  in  it? 

riie  Chairman.  I  did  not  know  hut  that  counsel  might  think  it 
was  a  matter  of  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  Utah  that  they  should 
be  heard  l)y  this  remonstrance. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNCJTON.  I  am  not  counsel  for  the  inhabitants  of  Utah. 
1  am  counsel  for  Senator  Smoot,  and  this  inquiry  is  solely  one  as  to 
the  qualifications  of  Senator  Smoot  to  remain  in  his  seat  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  When  the  people  of  Utah  are  made  a  party  to 
any  ]irocceding  and  are  called  upon  to  answer  in  regard  to  their  posi- 
tion they  can  employ  counsel  and  take  care  of  them.  I  am  not  here 
for  that  purp()>>e;  but  if  that  paper  goes  into  this  record  it  niust  be 
upon  the  theory  that  it  is  evidence  in  this  case  as  to  the  qualifications 
or  Senator  Smoot,  and  that  being  so,  and  it  being  decided  bv  the  com- 
mittee that  it  is  something  they  have  a  right  to  ctmsider,  tlien  I  sub- 
mit that  on  every  princif)le  of  fairness  and  justice  we  ought  to  have  a 
right  to  have  evidence  in  rei)ly  to  it. 

Tint  I  make  the  point  in  tKe  first  place  that  it  is  not  evidence  and 
can  not  be  evidence.  It  is  not  even  sworn.  The  sio^natures  are 
merely  signatures  to  a  paper.  If  we  should  send  out  there  and  get 
people  to  sign  a  paper  saying  that  they  know  that  Apostle  Tayler  has 
not  married  since  the  manifesto,  and  that  Apostle  Cowley  has  not, 
and  so  on,  would  you  allow  such  a  paper  to  be  introduced  here  as 
evidence  in  this  case  ? 
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The  Chairman.  In  what  way  is  this  different  from  the  protest 
which  is  signed  by  19  people? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  protest  is  not  evidence.     It  is  a  charge. 

The  Chairaian.  I  undei-stand  this  is  not  evidence  of  itself,  but  it 
would  be  a  declaration  of  the  people  who  signed  it  as  to  the  statement 
that  thev  have  condoned  this  offense. 

Mr.  tVoRTHiNGTON.  Well,  we  have  testimony  to  show  that  the 
people  of  Utah  have,  in  a  measure,  condoned  this  particular  matter  of 
polygamous  cohabitation  as  to  people  who  married  before  the  mani- 
festo, and  I  understand  this  testimony  is  offered  in  evidence  as  a 
replv  to  that. 

Tiie  Chairman.  The  Chair  has  not  offered  it,  but  proposed  to 
counsel  that  they  examine  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  coursc,  if  nobody  offers  it  in  evidence,  I 
have  nothing  to  say.  If  it  is  offered  in  evidence,  I  shall  make  my 
protest  against  it. 

The  Chairman.  These  remonstrances  that  are  sent  to  the  chairman 
are  signed  by  G40  people  of  Salt  I^ake  City  and  Utah,  protesting 
against  the  charge  that  the  people  of  Utah  have  condoned  this 
offense  and  are  willing  that  this  condition  of  things  chall  continue. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  Understand  exactly.  In  other  words,  they 
are  statements  to  which  somebody  has  gone  around  and  secured  sig- 
natures, and  I  deny  the  right  of  this  committee  or  of  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  such  a  paper  as  that  and  admit  it  in 
evidence  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  the  right  to  hold  office  of  a 
Senator,  whom  it  is  sought  to  expjel.  He  has  the  absolute  right  to 
have  the  people  who  offer  any  testimony  here,  and  whose  statements 
are  supposed  to  be  of  any  value,  come  here  and  be  sworn  and  be  sub- 
ject to  cross-examination. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  sounds  like  a  comedy  from  the 
most  amusing  comic  opera  that  ever  got  on  the  stage.  Here  this  wit- 
ness and  a  host  of  otners  have  been  telling  us  about  general  condi- 
tions in  Utah.  Matters  of  opinion  and  all  the  things  that  are  re- 
ferred to  in  this  paper  have  been  testified  to  by  all  of  those  wit- 
nesses, and  we  are  to  be  deterred  from  cross-examining  witnesses 
or  making  any  reference  to  these  things  by  the  threat  that  they  are 
going  to  put  in  proof  along  the  same  line.  Now,  I  am  going  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  cross-examination  of  this  witness,  with  this  paper  as 
the  basis  of  it. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  I  Understand  that  Judge  Tayler  has  decided 
this  question,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  the  committee  has  passed 
upon  it. 

The  Chairman.  No;  nobody  has  decided  it ;  but  the  petition  or  re- 
monstrance wa3  sent  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  properly 
received  by  the  Senate,  and  properly  referred  to  this  committee.  It 
was  referred  to  the  committee,  I  suppose,  for  its  consideration. 
What  the  committee  will  do  with  it  is  another  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  (Reading:) 

'^To  the  Congress  and  tlie  people  of  the  United  States: 

"  The  law-abiding  people  of  Utah  have  read  with  amazement, 
indignation,  and  disgust  the  declaration  of  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith,  of  the  Mormon  Church,  that  they  are  broad  minded  enough 
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to  consent  to  the  sliocking  violations  of  law  and  public  decency  with 
which  he  confesses  to  have  committed. 

"  We  protest  that  we  are  not  deserving  of  this  sort  of  praise.  On 
the  contrary,  we  most  emphatically  repudiate  and  repel  tlie  i<tate- 
ment,  which,  in  fact,  is  an  allegation  that  we,  knowing  of  his  defiant 
lawlessness,  are  accessories  to  his  crimes. 

"  We  declare,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  and  the  other  ix>lygainists 
have  surrounded  themselves  with  an  imj)enetrable  wall  of  secrecy  in 
their  perpetration  of  the  misdeeds  testified  to,  have  systematically 
suppress(»d  th(»,  record  of  births  required  by  law,  and"  it  has  been 
impossible,  through  court  process  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  any  exact 
knowledge*  of  what  was  l)eing  done,  much  less  legal  evidence  of  the 
ofTenses:  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  law-aoiding  people  here 
has  at  all  times  Ixhmi  zealous  for  the  punishment  of  polygamy  and 
polygamous  practices,  as  well  as  of  other  crimes. 

''  Owing  to  the  power  and  control  of  the  polj'gamist  hierarchy 
over  their  people  and  the  pressure  they  have  constantly  brought  to 
Ixmr  upon  them  in  support  of  the  special  crime  to  which  they  are 
prone,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  discipline  with  all  who  are  under 
that  dominance  to  refrain  from  talking  about  polygamous  relations 
and  to  deny  knowledge  of  the  same  on  all  occasions.  The  one  who 
would  rev(»al  his  knowledge  of  these  matters  has  been  stigmatized 
as  a  traitor,  a  spy,  and  an  informer,  and  among  the  devotees  of  the 
Mormon  Church  is  held  to  Ihj  infamous.  A\lioever  betrays  the  polyg- 
amist  is  sul)j(»ct  to  ostracism,  abuse,  deprivation  of  business,  and*  to 
<?.very  ])enaltv  which  unbridled,  uns<n'upulous  power  can  inflict. 

"  tt  has,  therefore,  been  impossible  to  know  what  was  being  done 
in  this  i*egard,  notwithstanding  strong  suspicions  of  the  facts  enter- 
tained by  many  persons.  The  veil  has  been  lifted  in  part  for  the 
first  time  in  the  testimony  that  has  just  been  given  by  the  church 
leadei*s  in  Washington,  and  nowhere  in  the  whole  country  did  this 
testimony  oct^asion  so  much  astonishttient  and  humiliation  as  in  Utah. 
The  investigation  thus  far  has  been  so  fruitful  that  we  call  for  its 
rigid  continuance,  confident  that  further  disclosures  equally  start- 
ling may  be  expected,  as  there  are  certainly  deeper  depths  than  have 
yet  been  sounded. 

"  We  then»fore  denounce  President  Smith's  statement  that  the  peo- 
ple in  Utah  palliate  or  condone  his  and  like  offenses  as  a  libel  upon 
their  citizenship  and  conscience.  We  repudiate  the  statement  as  one 
wholly  untrue,  and  protest  a^inst  being  classed  with  those  whose 
minds  are  dead  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense  of  which  these  self- 
oonfessed  lawbreakers  have  been  and  continue  to  be  guilty. 

''We  also  most  earnestly  pix)test  against  the  continuance  of  the 
state  of  degradation  and  inimoral  living  the  testimony^referred  to  dis- 
closes, and  demand  that  the  laws  against  this  crime  sliall  be  enfok'ced 
with  such  vigor  as  to  compel  the  defiant  transgressors  to  come  within 
the  law  and  keep  good  faith  with  our  generous  nation. 

"We  therefore  show  to  the  country  that  our  protest  is  twofold: 
First,  against  the  attempt  to  place  us  in  the  false  position  of  condoners 
of  this  crime;  and,  second,  we  emphatically  protest  against  its  fur- 
ther continuance,  and  demand  that  this  lawbreakiujg  be  given  up  in 
all  its  forms,  and  that  Utah  shall  keep  in  spirit  and  in  letter  the  faith 
it  has  pledged  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
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I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  represents  fairly  the  state  of  mind 
of  a  large  number  of  people  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Just  a  moment  before  the  answer.  May  we  see 
the  petition,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Certainly  [handing  the  paper  to  Mr.  Van  Cott]. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  anything  to  snow  when  this  paper  was 
received  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  I  have  just  seen 
something  and  it  occurs  to  nie  to  ask  a  question  about  it.  It  is  as  if 
the  paper  had  no  existence. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  am  ready  to  answer  the  question  just  as  soon  as 
they  get  through. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  I  do  not  know  that  anything  that  we  may  say 
will  have  any  influence  upon  this  matter,  but  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  what  the  fact  is  so  that  it  will  appear  on  the  record,  that  Joseph 
F.  Smith  gave  the  testimony  to  which  this  refers  last  March  and  that 
these  papers  have  been  kept  back  until  this  case  was  supposed  to  be 
About  closed ;  and  if  this  matter  is  to  be  settled  at  this  session  of  the 
Senate  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  reply  to  it. 

Mr.  TayiiEr.  It  is  not  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  No  ;  it  is  not  in  evidence,  but  you  have  read  it 
f^o  as  to  get  it  on  the  recoixl,  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  having  it  in  evi- 
dence. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  in  public  print  for  ten  months.  It  was 
printed  last  spring. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNolON.  That  paper? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Worthinoton.  It  was  just  recei^ned  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  That  I  recognize  as  familiar  language  printed  last 
spring. 

Mr.  Worthinoton*  Which  is  all  the  more  reason  why  it  is  proper 
to  keep  it  back  until  this  time  and  then  put  it  in  here. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  will  say,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  there  are  some  in  Salt 
Imke  City 

Mr.  Worthikgton.  I  would  like  to  have  the  records  show  a  ruling 
on  this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  point? 

Mr.  WoKTHiNOToK.  We  object  to  that  question  on  the  ground  that 
it  refers  to  this  paper  which  has  been  produced  here^  and  on  the 
grounds  which  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  TAYLtsR.  Mr.  ChAimiAn,  there  is  no  paper  in  it  at  all.  I 
liave  been  so  zealous  and  sedulous  in  my  care  not  to  offend  the  pro* 
fessional  tedmicai  proprieties  here  that  when  this  paper  appears 
it  sttffgests  a  question,  and  a  perfectly  proper  (mestion,  which  gathers 
togetker  a  certain  supposed  state  of  mind.  If  that  state  or  mind 
does  not  exist  on  the  part  of  any  particular  portion  of  the  community 
of  UtiA,  the  witness  will  say  so.  I  might  and  would  and  oould  with 
the  same  propriety  ask  him  if  it  was  t&  opinion  of  any  considerable 
l>ortion  oi  the  people  of  Utah  that  the  United  States  ought  to  send  an 
army  out  there  and  destroy  the  temple.  I  might  ask  any  question, 
of  course,  of  this  witness  to  indicate  and  teat  what  was  his  idea  of  the 
.state  of  the  public  mind*  and  so  I  ask  him  to  what  extent  that  which 
1  read  to  him  represented  an  actual  public  mind  in  the  State  of  Utah. 
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Mr.  WoRTniNG'roN.  Let  the  stenographer  read  the  question  so  that 
we  can  see  what  it  is. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows: 

"  I  would  like  to  ask  you  if  that  represents  fairly  the  state  of 
mind  of  a  large  number  oi  people  in  Utah  ?  " 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  I  Understand  the  Chair  to  rule  that  that  is  a 
proper  question  ? 

1  ne  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  Very  well. 

Mr.  McCarty.  There  are  two  or  three  propositions.  I  would  have 
to  segregate  that  a  little.  There  are  some  men  who  entertain  just 
about  those  views,  but  when  they  say  they  were  surprised  at  anything 
tliat  has  been  testified  to  here,  unless  it  was  some  emphatic  and  almost 
unreasonable  statement,  I  am  surprised  that  they  should  make  that 
statement,  because  I  have  not  been  surprised  at  anything  that  has  been 
developed  in  this  investigation.  I  have  known,  as  a  judicial  officer 
there,  that  those  conditions — ^probably  not  as  stated  in  the  extreme 
sense  that  they  are  in  the  remonstrance — ^have  existed  in  Utah.  I 
understand — and  so  has  every  other  well-informed  man  in  Utah — 
that  Joseph  F.  Smith,  that  Mr.  Lyman,  Mr.  John  Henry  Smith,  Mer- 
rill, and  Cowlev,  and  others  are  living  in  those  relations,  and  when 
the  signers  to  the  document  say  they  are  surprised  they  simply  sur- 
prise me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  a  good  way  to  put  it.  Now,  were  you  sur- 
prised, for  instance,  at  the  statement  oi  the  very  intelligent  witness 
liere  Mr.  Booth,  who  lives  right  in  the  general  neighborhood,  that  he 
was  surprised  to  learn,  or  did  not  know,  that  Joseph  F.  Smith  had 
had  quite  a  number  of  children,  or  did  not  know  that  any  children 
had  been  born  to  him  of  plural  wives  in  the  last  ten  years?  Does  that 
surprise  you  also? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  I  thought  his  range  of  information  was  some- 
what circumscribed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  surprised  myself,  but 

Mr.  McCarty.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Tayler,  we  all  have  known  that 
those  conditions  were  existing  there,  and,  as  I  say,  there  is  a  large 
class  or  a  large  number  of  people  throughout  the  State  who  do  not 
approve  of  them,  who  do  not  get  out  and  make  an  open  fight  or  re- 
monstrance against  them.  They  wish  they  could  be  eliminated  and 
were  eliminated.  That  is  a  sort  of  passive  forbearance,  toleration, 
that  they  have  exercised,  not  one  of  condonement  or  approval.  I 
think  Mr.  Smith  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  intimated  that  the  peo- 
ple generally  approve  of  it;  and  the  fact  that  there  are  no  prosecu- 
tions, or  have  not  been,  is  proof  to  my  mind  that  the  sentiment  is  not 
as  prevalent  as  the  remonstrance  there  would  indicate.  There  are  a 
^reat  many  people  in  Salt  Lake  and  come  in  the  country  that  are  very 
bitter — I  will  not  say  very  bitter;  I  will  modify  that,  but  very  em- 

Ehatic — and  have  insisted  all  along  that  the  law  should  be  enforced, 
ut  they  do  not  represent  the  prevailing  opinion,  especially  if  we 
determine  that  by  the  numbers. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  further,  Mr.  Tayler?  Senator 
Dubois  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Senator  Dubois.  Mr.  McCarty,  you  said  when  the  ticket  was  made 
up  the  Mormons  pretty  closely*  supported  their  own  paity  ticket. 
Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  been  the  rule. 
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Senator  Dtbois.  Do  the  Mormon  leaders  in  the  various  comniimi- 
ties  pay  much  attention  to  the  ipaking  up  of  the  ticket? 

]Mr.  i[cCARTY.  Well,  those  who  are  actively  engaged  in  politics 
of  cour^^  take  part  at  the  primaries  and  in  conventions. 

Senator  Di^ois.  Are  they  cureful  to  see  that  no  one  gets  on  the 
ticket  who  is  particularly  hostile  to  them? 

ilr.  ilrCARTY.  I  can  not  recall  any  incident  or  circumstance  where 
there  has  been  any  contention  along  that  line. 

Senator  Dubois.  Are  the  Gentile^s  who  are  desirous  to  be  on  the 
ticket  solicitous  to  find  out  how  the  leaders  of  the  Mormon  Church 
will  stand  in  regard  to  them? 

Mr.  McCarty.  To  this  extent,  Senator :  The  Mormon  Church  and 
the  Mormon  people,  of  course,  have  absolute  control  of  the  Stat€  if 
they  wish  to  exercise  it. 

Senator  Dubois.  AMiat  is  that,  Judge?     I  did  not  hear  you. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  sav  the  Mormon  people,  if  they  were  to  combine, 
would  have  the  absolute  control  of  the  State  and  could  nominate 
whomsoever  they  desire.  They  could  exclude  every  Gentile  from  the 
ticket  if  they  were  so  disposed.  Realizing  that  they  have  this  power, 
Gentiles  are  somewhat  cautious  about  their  candidacy,  or  somewhat 
apprehensive  until  thev  know  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  fight 
against  them  or  not.  Jsow,  I  think  a  great  deal  too  much  prominence 
is  given  the  church  in  these  matters.  I  do  not  think  the  church  is 
taking  or  has  been  in  the  last  few  campaigns  taking  the  active  part 
that  has  been  attributed  to  the  church ;  but  candidates  usually  want 
to  know  whether  there  is  goin^  to  be  a  fight  made  against  them,  real- 
izing that  if  the  church  so  desires  or  the  people  who  compose  it  they 
could  defeat  them.  A  great  many  of  them,  I  understand,  have  solic- 
ited and  gone  and  conversed  with  the  first  presidency  and  others,  but 
those  Gentiles  have  proved  to  be  generally  the  weakest  candidates 
that  have  been  placed  on  the  ticket. 

Senator  Dubois.  But  they  are  anxious,  are  they  not;  they  are 
solicitous  to  find  out  whether  the  church  is  going  to  oppose  them  or 
whether  they  will  favor  their  candidacy? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  Owing  to  this'  continual  agitation  there  and 
recognizing  that  the  church  is  a  factor  that  must  oe  reckoned  with, 
there  is  always  an  air,  an  atmosphere  of  imcertainty  in  every 
campaign. 

Senator  Dubois.  What,  in  3  our  judgment  and  in  the  judgment  of 
men  like  you,  is  now  and  has  always  been  the  greater  evil  there, 
polygamy  or  church  dictation  in  politics? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well.  I  do  not  know  of  any  direct  church  dictation 
in  ix)litic<.  Of  course  I  have  always  thought  that  this  question  of 
polygamy  has  been  used  a  great  deal  as  a  mask  with  which  to  attack 
the  church  for  supposed  or  alleged  interferences,  and  so  forth,  in 
those  matters.  The  only  instance  that  I  know  of  in  the  way  of 
church  interference,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  was  the  Thatcher 
episode. 

Senator  Dubois.  They  refused  to  give  their  consent  that  Roberts 
and  Thatcher  should  be  candidates;  and  at  the  election  they  gave 
their  consent  that  Roberts  should  be  a  candidate,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  I  do  not  know.     I  presume  so. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Senator,  do  I  understand  that  that  is  a  state- 
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meiit  of  a  fact  in  the  evidence  in  this  case,  that  they  did  refux'  to  give 
their  consent  ? 

Senator  TXiiOis.  He  testiiied  to  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  not.  Senator.  They  siini)ly  did  not  ask  for 
consent,  as  I  remember  the  testimony. 

Mr.  WoRTiUNGToN.  I  do  not  understand  that  there  is  anv  evidence 
that  they  asked  for  consent  and  it  Avas  refus<Hl. 

Senator  Dibojs.  This  order  was  promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the 
campaign,  and  they  did  not  have  the  consent  when  thev  ran  the  fii-st 
time. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTON.  That  is  a  ditl'erent  thing. 

Senator  Dibois.  Roberts  did  ask  the  consent  of  the  church  when  he 
ran  the  second  time,  did  he  not.  Judge?  Is  not  that  what  you  under- 
stand i 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  understand  it  from  the  existence  of  that  rule. 
That  is  all.  I  never  talked  with  any  of  the  leaders  of  the  church 
in  regard  to  the  nuitter.  I  am  not  a(;quainted  with  but  a  very  few  of 
th<»m.  I  have  no  direct  informaticm,  but  the  conclusion  would  l>e 
that  he  prol)ably  got  consent. 

Senator  Driiois.  Do  ycm  understand  that  M\\  Smoot  received  rheii* 
consent  to  become  a  (candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate? 

Mr.  McCakty.  I  understand  so.  That  is  th<»  general  supposition 
that  is  accei>ted. 

Senator  l)iuois.  I)id  you  ever  know  of  a  case  where  the  autliori- 
ties  of  the  churcli  «j:av(»  their  consent  (o  two  ukmi  to  run  for  the  same 
oflice  at  the  same  time? 

Mr.  McC'akty.  1  do  not  know  as  to  that.  Senator.  That  is  a  fea- 
ture that  I  liave  paid  but  very  little  attention  to.  I  presume  that 
wh(»n  a  high  church  ollicial  becomes  a  candidate,  he  has  procured  the 
cous(»nl  of  his  superiors — tho.^e  with  whom  he  is  as^o<*iated. 

Senator  I)i  nuis.  Vou  never  knew  of  a  cas(»  where  his  superioi*s 
gave  thoir  con-ent  for  a  Democrat  to  run  for  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, we  will  say.  ami  for  a  Kepublican  to  run  for  the  Ignited  States 
Senate  at  the  sanje  tiuje.  both  being  high  oHicials  of  the  church? 

Mr.  McUautv.  1  <l<)  not  think  so. 

Senator  Dinois.  They  give  their  consent  to  only  one  man  of  one 
party? 

Mr.  McCari  v.  T  do  m.t  know  how  that  is.  (ieorge  M.  Cannon  was 
a  receptive  candidate  when  Mr.  Smoot  was  elected.  So  was  Gov- 
ernor Wells. 

Senator  Di  uois.  They  did  not  have  the  couseut  of  the  authorities? 

Mr.  McCarty.  T  do  not  know  as  to  that. 

Mr.  WoRTHiN(i'n>N.  Do  you  know  of  juiy  case  in  which  any  high 
official  of  the  Mormon  Church  has  asked  for  leave  to  run  for  any 
office  and  been  ref  usihI  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No:    I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tay'i^r.  Well,  vou  do  not  count  Moses  Thatcher  and  Brigham 
H.  Roberts 

Mr.  Worthinotox.  They  did  not  ask  for  consent. 

Mr.  Tay'Ler.  Hold  on — as  being  practically  in  that  status? 

Mr.  McCarty'.  Yes;  1  woidd  count  those  two  as  belonging  to  that 
class  of  officials.  I  asked  the  question  one  time  of  a  Mormon  as  to 
just  where  the  line  was  drawn,  and  I  have  forgotten 

Mr.  Taylor.  Just  what? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  ^ATiere  the  line  is  drawn.  I  understand  that 
bishops  and  some  of  those  inferior  church  officials  may  run  for  office 
without  consent. 

Senator  Duiu^is.  How  is  that,  Judge?     I  did  not  quite  catch  it. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  say  my  understanding  is  that  the  bishops,  stake 
presidents,  and  the  minor  officials  generally  in  the  Mormon  Church 
may  run  for  office  without  obtaining  this  consent. 

Senator  Dubois.  The  printed  rule  is  in  evidence  here.  Does  not 
that  printed  rule  say  that  all  officials,  from  bishops  up,  including 
bishops,  must  obtain  consent? 

Mr.  McC.vRiT.  Well,  it  may.     I  was  discussing  this  matter 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Xo ;  it*  does  not  say  that.  It  says  all  high 
officials. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  was  discussing  this  matter  with  W.  H.  Clark,  at 
Richfield,  who  was  a  candidate  for  sheriff,  and  he  was  also  the  coun- 
selor for  the  stake  of  presidency. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  We  might  as  well  have  this  correct  here.  This 
rule  reads  that  "  every  leading  official  thereof." 

Mr.  Tayler.  On  wliat  page  is  that? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  On  page  171. 

Senator  Dtbois.  Then  it  was  testified  to ;  I  am  (juite  sure  you  w^U 
find  that  it  included  their  head  men  down  to  and  including  "bishops. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTOx.  On  page  170,  Mr.  Tayler,  it  says : 

"  Men  who  hold  high  positions  in  the  church,  wnose  duties  are 
well  defined,  and  whose  ecclesiastical  labors  are  considered  to  be  con- 
tinuous and  necessary." 

It  classifies  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  McCarty.  I  know  in  the  primaries  and  county  conventions 
the  parties  pay  no  attention  to  that.     They  go  on  and  nominate  men. 

Tne  Chairman.  Mr.  Tayler,  have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  Tayler.  A^Tiat  was  it  you  said.  Judge,  aboiit  some  plan  or 
arrangement  being  made  that  one  of  the  Senators  should  be  a  Mor- 
mon and  the  other  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  McCarty.  There  is  a  sort  of  tacit  understanding  in  Utah  that 
if  the  Democrats  are  in  control  one  Gentile  will  come  to  the  Senate 
and  one  Mormon,  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  Republicans.  That  is, 
there  is  no  rule,  or,  I  might  say,  no  unwritten  law ;  but  that  is  the 
general  understanding  and  concession,  both  by  Democrats  and  Mor- 
mons. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  Is  it  not  understood 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Both  by  Democrats  and  Mormons,  did  you 
say? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Gentiles  and  Mormons.  No;  the  Democrats  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  enter  into  an  understanding  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Has  it  not  been  the  understanding  also  that  the  polit- 
ical complexion  of  the  Senators  should'always  be  the  same  as  the  com- 
plexion of  the  national  administration? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No.    I  know  that  has  been  claimed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  unwritten  law  or  tacit 
understanding? 

Mr.  McCarty.  No.  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Tayler.  We  have  had  two 
campaigns  in  Utah  where  the  church — that  is,  when  I  refer  to  the 
church  I  mean  the  church  authorities — could  not  have  changed  the 
result. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  McCarty.  One  was  m  1896,  and  the  other  was  in  the  last  elec- 
tion. They  could  not  have  stemmed  the  tide  in  either  of  those  cam- 
paigns. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  the  tacit  understanding  extends  only  to  this 
division  between  them  of  one  Gentile  and  one  Mormon? 

ilr.  McCarty.  Yes. 

ilr.  Tayi.er.  You  do  not  attach  any  special  significance  to  that 
do  you,  as  being  worthy  of  criticism  ? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes  {  I  do.  # 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do? 

Mr.  McCarty.  For  this  reason:  It  is  recognizing  the  Mormon 
Church  as  a  factor  in  politics,,  and  I  have  always  insisted  that  it 
should  be  eliminated;  that  a  man  should  be  nominated  on  account  of 
his  politics  and  fitness  for  office;  and  a  great  many  Mormons  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  this  recognition  of  the  church  as  a  political  factor 
But  the  (fcntiles  are  more  solicitious  in  regard  to  that  than  the  Mor- 
mons are. 

^Ir.  Tayler.   Exactly. 

Mr.  McCarty.   That  is ;   T  speak  now  of  the  politicians. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  imi)ulse  is  not  any  more  virtuous,  though,  because 
it  comes  from  the  Gentile^s,  is  it? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Oh,  no.  Of  course,  I  am  not  including  all  the  Gen- 
tiles. I  say  the  politicians;  and  the  question  in  the  conventions — 
and  it  is  always  the  Gentiles  who  usually  raise  it — is:  "Well,  we 
must  not  get  too  many  (lentiles  on  here.  We  must  have  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  Mormons."  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  at  the  last  city  elec- 
tion, in  great  flaming  headlines,  published  that  there  were  so  many 
Mormons,  so  nuuiy  (lentiles,  on  the  ticket,  and  the  press  and  the  pol- 
iticians there  generally  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  that 
feature  of  their  i^ampaign. 

ilr.  Van  Coit.  Judge,  this  tacit  understanding  that  you  have  re- 
ferred to  in  regard  to  Ignited  States  Senators  is  not  so  n)uch  the  Mor- 
num  Church  as  it  is  the  desire  to  reco'rnize  in  fairness  the  Gentiles 
and  the  Mormons  in  equal  division  of  omcx^s?  , 

Mr.  McCartv.  1  have  heard  a  numlxn-  of  prominent  Mormons  talk- 
ing of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  their  object  seems  to  be  this: 
They  would  like  to  ^ee  able  men  elected,  men  who  would  stand  in  the 
fii*st  rank  of  statesnian>liii).  if  they  could  get  them,  and  they  were 
indifferent  even  if  they  were  both  Gentiles.  The  Gentiles,  in  discuss- 
ing those  (pu»stions,  invariably  say:  •*  Well.  Senator  Smoot  is  a  Mor- 
mon. Of  course,  we  are  entitled  to  a  ( rent  lie,  and  the  next  must  be  a 
Gentile.-'  Even  in  the  campaigns  the  question  is  sometimes  raised, 
by  the  campaign  speakers  off  in  the  outlying  districts  that  a  ticket  is 
unfairly  made  up. 

The  Chairman.  In  what  respect  unfairly  made  up? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Well,  that  there  are  too  niany  (ientiles  or  too  many 
Mormons  on  the  ticket. 

The  Chairman.  Improi)erly  divided  b(»tween  the  Mormons  and  the 
Gentiles? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  That  is  one  of  the  features  there  that  creates 
a  good  deal  of  contention — ^the  eternal  recognition  of  the  Mormon 
Church  as  a  factor  in  politics;  and  it  is  referred  to  more  by  the  Gen- 
tiles than  by  the  Mormons. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  vou  anvthinor  further? 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  That  is'^all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  all  the  witnesses  who  have  been  examined 
be  discharged? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  They  can  all  be  excused,  Mr.  Chairman,  except 
the  witnesses  we  have  examined  to-day. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  I  am  not  ready  to  dismiss  Mr.  Lynch  yet. 

The  Chairman.  Then  Mr.  Lynch  will  remain,  and  all  the  other 
witnesses  can  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  I  told  somebody — Senator  Smoot,  perhaps — 
that  I  wanted  to  ask  Mr.  Pratt  a  question  or  two.  He  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  I  am  told. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  he  w^ill  be  back.  Then  it  is  understood  that 
all  the  witnesses,  except  Mr.  Pratt  and  ilr.  Lynch,  may  l^  excused, 
up  until  to-day. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Hxccpt  thos(*,  examined  to-day. 

The  Chairman.   Very  well.    AMio  is  the  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  A.  S.  Condon. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  say  that  the  remonstrance  which  has  been 
referred  to  was  handed  me  this  morning.  T  have  been  receiving  a 
great  man\%  and  I  have  been  neglectful  sometimes  in  presenting  them 
to  the  Senate.  But  I  find  upon  examination — and  Mr.  Tayler  wall 
see  the  source  of  his  information — that  I  presented  this  protest  on 
the  6th  day  of  April  of  last  year,  and  that  the  protest  itself  was 
printed*in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  had  a  familiar  tone.     I  knew  I  had  seen  it. 

Tlie  Chairman.  But  not  the  names. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Xo:  I  used  no  names,  anyhow. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A.  S.  CONDON. 

A.  S.  Condon,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat  is  vour.name,  Mr.  Condon? 

Mr.  Condon.  Amasa  S.  Condon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AAHiere  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  In  the  State  of  Maine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  vou  lived  there  until  vou  were  grown  to  man- 
hood? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  take  any  special  course  in  education  in 
Maine  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  had  an  academic  education,  and  I  studied  medicine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  in  the  ci\4l  war? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  liow  many  years? 

Mr.  CoNrx)N.  Nearly  two. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  And  after  the  civil  war  was  over  you  went  back  to 
Maine  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  went  back  to  Maine;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  lived  there  several  years? 

Mr.  Condon.  A  vear  or  two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Vou  studied  medicine? 
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Mr.  Condon.  I  studied  medicine. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yoii  graduated  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  graduated. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.    And  went  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Condon.  And  went  to  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat  year  did  you  arrive  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  In  1874, 1  believe,  or  1875. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiere  have  you  lived  since  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  In  Ogden,  Utah.  ' 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Ogden  is  the  next  city  after  Salt  Lake  in  popula- 
tion, is  it? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  for  some  Ogdenites 
it  is  the  first  city  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  you  have  lived  in  Utah,  have  you  become  gen- 
erally acquainted  with  the  people? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Particularly  in  Ogden  city  and  in  the  county  in 
which  it  is  situated,  Weber? 

Mr.  CoNTX)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  been  practicing  medicine  there  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  All  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Condon.  All  of  the  time  except  nearly  two  years,  wh€||^  I  was 
surgeon  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And,  in  a  general  way,  will  you  indicate,  terri- 
torially, the  extent  of  your  practice? 

Mr.  C/ONDON.  Well,  it  covers  entirely  the  county  of  Weber. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  vou  were  in  Utah  you  were  a  member  of  a 
party? 

Mr.  Condon.  The  Liberal  partv. 

ilr.  Van  Coti.  That  was  the  Oontile  party. 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  vigorous  were  you  in  advancing  this  Liberal 
party  while  it  existed? 

Mr.  CoNDi^N.  I  was  always  at  the  front. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  remain  a  member  of  that  party  until  it 
dissolved  ? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  yon  have  been  in  Utah  have  you  become  a 
Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  are  still  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  am  still  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A^liich  party  did  you  join  when  the  Liberal  party 
and  the  Peoples  Partv  dissolved  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  The  liepublican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  been  a  Republican  ever  since? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  yon  been  a  meml)cr  of  any  of  the  Republican 
conventions  since  the  division  on  party  lines? 

Mr.  Condon.  Nearlv  all  of  them — f*>tate  conventions. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  of  the  county  conventions? 

Mr.  Condon.  Most  ahvavs. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is,  of  Weber  County? 

Mr.  Condon.  Of  Weber  County;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  also  of  the  State  conventions? 

3Ir.  Condon.  The  State  conv^entions. 

Mr.  \'an  Cott.  Have  you  hold  any  political  offices  while  you  have 
been  in  Utah? 

Mr.  CoNi>ON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A^Hiat? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  legislature  twice,  the 
first  and  last  ones. 

Mr.  A"an  Cott.  The  fii-st  and  the  last  one? 

Mr.  CoNooN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  last  legislature  was  the  one  that  met  in  Janu- 
ary, 1003? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  a  meml)er  of  that? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi\  Van  Cott.  Was  that  the  legislature  at  which  Mr.  Smoot  was 
elected  United  States  Senator? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Before  that  time  had  Mr.  Smoot  been  prominent  or 
not  in  Republican  politics  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  had  been  very  prominent. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  For  a  long  time? 

Mr.  CoNiKJN.  Yes.  sir,  many  years;  I  do  not  know  how  many. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  When  you  went  to  the  legislature  were  you  an 
adherent  of  Mr.  Smoot? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  ^ATiich  time? 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  The  last  time. 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  You  had  some  other  candidate? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  support  Mr.  Smoot  or  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  supported  46*.  Smoot 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Finally,  you  voted  for  him? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  brought  to  that  by  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know.    They  did  not  approach  me, 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  convinced  he  was  the  proper  man,  were 
you. 

Mr.  Condon.  Why,  the  reason  1  voted  for  him 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  think  the  witness  understood  you.  Read 
his  question,  Mr.  Reporter. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  will  put  the  question  in  this  way:  Why  did  you 
vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  AATiy  did  I  finally  vote  for  him? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^es. 

Mr.  Condon.  I  saw  that  my  candidate  had  no  standing  at  that  time 
in  the  caucus,  and  I  wanted  to  support  the  caucus  nominee.    Con- 
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sequently,  I  withdrew  from  my  candidate  and  supported  the  strongest 
man. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  The  Church  had  no  control  over  you  in  so  doingt 

Mr.  Condon.  They  never  approached  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  continuously  resided  in  Ogden,  or  have 
you  been  absent? 

Mr.  Condon.   Two  vears  absent,  nearlv. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Wliere? 

Mr.  Condon.   I  was  in  tiie  Spanish  war — surgeon. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  Surgeon  in  the  XTnited  States  Army  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  hold  anj'  Other  position  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  I  am  a  member  of  the  State  board  of  medical 
examiners,  which  examines  physicians  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
that  come  into  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Appointed  by  Governor  Wells? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir;  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  State  senate. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  then  knew  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in 
Utah  between  the  Mormons  and  Gentiles  previous  to  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Condon.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  a  general  way,  were  they  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  before  that  time,  when  I  first  went  to  Utah, 
the  Mormons  had  their  own  way.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
pleasant  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  there  a  bitter  feeling  or  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  Ye^s  sir;  tiiere  was  a  good  deal  of  feeling. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Between  the  Monnons  and  Gentiles? 

Mr.  Condon.   Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  xVfter  the  manifesto,  did  that  feeling  diminish  or 
not? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  It  almost  entirely  ceased. 

Mr.  Van  Con.  In  traveling  around,  you  of  course  have  become 
acquainted  with  most  of  th(»  people  of  Weber  Cx^unty? 

Mr.  CoxDox.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  them  all,  mostlv. 

Mr.  Van  (\)rr.  And  of  Ogden  City? 

Mr.  CoNDox.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  A'an  C<nT.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  polygamy  is 
practically  dead  in  the  Stat(»  of  Utah? 

Mr.  CoxiK)x.  Wrll.  uiUil  I  came  to  Washington.  1  regarded  it  as 
dead. 

Mr.  Vax  Co'iT.  Have  you  changtMl  your  opinion  since  you  got 
here  ? 

Mr.  Coxi>ox.  Xo,  sir:  I  hear  here  that  it  is  not  dead,  but  I  sup- 
posed it  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  of  the  ]N[orinon>  on  that  sub- 
ject in  Weber  County  and  Ogden  City,  where  you  are  acc'uainted.  as 
to  whether  it  is  in  favor  of  polygamy  or  against  it  ? 

Mr.  Coxix)X.  Well,  the  s<»nliinent  is  against  it,  but  it  i>  not  much 
discuss(»d.  The  question  has  no  standing.  It  is  not  much  «lisoussed 
now.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  it  is  dead,  and  it  i>  not  nnich 
discussed  in  Wel)er  Count  v. 
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Mr.  Van  Cx)1't.  What  is  vour  opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  dead? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  T  think  it  is  dead.  I  have  watched  it  for  a  long 
while,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  I  have  arrived  at — that  it  is  dead. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Taking  the  present  time,  how  many  polygamists  do 
you  know  in  Weber  County,  taking  the  whole  county? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know  of  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Vou  do  not  Itnow  of  one  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  A^AN  Co'n\  Do  you  know  David  Eccles? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  A^AN  CoiT.  He  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  is  I'eputed  to  be  a  polygamist,  but 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  1  will  put  the  question  the  other  way.  I  did  not 
intend  to  limit  your  answer  by  knowledge.  How  many  reputed  po- 
lyeramists  are  there  in  Weber  County  at  trie  present  time? 

IVIr.  Condon.  I  believe  there  are  about  three. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  going  away  back  of  1890,  were  there  many 
more  than  that? 

Mr.  Condon.  Oh,  yes,  sir:  they  were  very  plenty. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  what  is  the  population  of  Weber  County? 

Mr.  Condon.  Approximately,  60,000. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  And  the  population  of  Ogden  city? 

Air.  Condon.  Approximately,  30.000. 

Mr.  Van  C'C*tt,  And  that  is  all  you  know  in  that  population? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Con'.  And  that  is  by  rei)utation? 

Mr.  CoNi>oN.  It  is  only  by  reputation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Your  practice,  you  have  stated,  extends  over  the 
county  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  During  the  fourteen  yeai^s  from  1890  down  to  the 
present  time  do  you  know  of  births  to  reputed  polygamous  wives? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  have  heard  of  but  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  David  Eccles? 

Mr.  Condon.  1  know  him  well :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Condon.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Ts  he  reputed  to  have  five  or  six  wives? 

Mr  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  repute  on  that  question? 

Mr.  Condon.  Two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  repute  in  Ogden  City  or  in  Weber 
County,  where  Mr.  Eccles  is  acquainted,  and  where  you  are  well 
acquainted,  that  he  has  married  a  woman  since  1800? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Tn  politic*^,  how  have  you  found  the  Mormons  as  to 
being  constant  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines? 

Mr.  Condon.  T  do  not  know  as  there  is  any  difference  between  the 
two,  but  I  rather  think  if  there  is  any  difference  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
Mormons.  The  Gentiles  have  known  of  j)olitical  methods  longer 
than  the  Mormons  have,  and  the  Mormon  boys,  when  they  leave  the 
nominees  of  a  convention  are  afraid  of  getting  lost,  so  they  stick  close 
to  their  nominee. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  was  your  opponent  when  you  were  elected  to 
the  legislature  ? 

J^Ir.  Condon.  My  opponent  was  Joseph  Peery. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  were  elected  over  him  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cx)tt.  Who  was  your  opponent  in  the  first  election? 

Mr.  Condon.  That  was  in  the  first  election. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  the  last  election,  then? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  really  did  not  have  any. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  because  there  were  a  number  on  each  ticket? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  I  will  ask  you  this:  Was  there  a  Mormon  on 
the  Democratic  ticket  who  was  running  for  the  legislature  also? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  he  hold  anv  official  position  in  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Condon.  No;  the  Republican  senator  did,  who  ran  on  the 
same  ticket  that  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  That  was  Bishop  McKay. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  was  a  Republican  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  member  in  good  standing  in  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir;  a  very  fine  gentleman. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  is  he  popular  with  the  people? 

Mr.  Condon.  Exceedingly  so. 

Mr.  A" AN  Cott.  How^  did  you  hold  up  in  the  vote  that  you  got,  with 
Bishop  McKay  on  the  same  ticket,  in  the  Mormon  precincts? 

Mr.  Condon.  In  one  or  two  Mormon  precincts  I  ran  ahead  of  him 
and  in  one  or  two  Gentile  precincts  he  ran  ahead  of  me. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Welder  County  and  in  Ogden  City? 

Mr.  CV)NiK)N.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  the  Gentiles  recognized  in  the  offices?  Do 
they  hold  a  fair  proportion  of  them? 

jir.  Condon.  Yes,  sir;  about  even. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  how  in  regard  to  salaries? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  I  think  about  even.  I  looked  the  matter  over  and  I 
thought  it  was  about  an  even  break. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  taken  any  occasion  to  examine  in  regard 
to  the  religion  of  the  school  teachers  in  Ogden  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  did  you  find  the  result  to  be  there,  Mr. 
Condon  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  found  .35  and  05  per  cent — divided  in  that  way — 
and  I  took  some  pains  to  get  it. 

The  Chairman.  Twenty-five  and  ('»5.  did  you  say? 

Mr.  Condon.  Thirty-five  and  05. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Wlio  has  the  05  \wr  cent  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  The  Gentiles. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  attention,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  paid  in 
Offden  to  the  fact  a  teacher  is  a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  CoxDOX.  Absolutely  none.  We  have  as  fine  schools  there  as  can 
be  found  in  Maine  or  Massachusetts  or  Pennsylvania  or  anywhere, 
and  that  question  is  never  raised.  I  called  up  the  president  of  the 
school  board — he  is  a  Mormon — and  he  laughed  pleasantlv  over  the 
phone,  and  he  said  he  had  not  the  slightest  idea.  Then  I  called  up  the 
clerk  and  he  said  he  had  none,  but  he  would  send  me  the  names,  and  I 
knew  everybody  there  and  I  could  pick  them  out,  which  I  have  done. 
They  are  here  with  their  addresses. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

Ogden  City,  Utah,  teachers,  1904-.5. 
HIGH  SCHOOL. 


Names. 


M I 

Con , 

Non-M ! 

Non-M 

Non-M I 

Non-M 

Non-M I 

Non-M 

Non-M I 

M  ' 

Non-M*'.".'.!*"; 

Non-M I 

Non-M 

M I 

14-3  M.  I 


George  ThomaM  (history  and  economics).. 

O.  .T.  Stilwell  (commercial  branches)  # 

Florence  Yates  (stenooraphy  and  type)  ... 
Jeanne  tte  Joyce  ( EnjKUsh ) . . . . 


Millisent  Bingham  ( German ) 

Jennie  M.  Anderson  (English ) 

Nellie  L.  Goss  (mathematics) 

Jessie  E.  Spann  (Latin) 

M.  O.  Blakeelee  (science^ 

James  L.  Barker  (French) 

J.  E.  Retherford  (nistory  and  civics » 

J.  M.  Freeman  ( mathematics) 

Eva  E.  Bosch  (English  and  Latin )  . . . 
Squire  Coop  (music) 


Addresses. 


2581  Orchard  avenue. 
2778  Grant  avenue. 
Reed  Hotel. 

817  Twenty-third  street. 
548  Twenty-fifth  street. 
2454  Adams  avenue. 
588  Twenty-fifth  street. 
Virginia  Hotel. 
2480  Lincoln  avenue. 
North  Ogden. 
612  Twenty-foui*th  street. 
2568  Jeffei*8on  avenue. 
2454  Adams  avenue. 
Ogden,  Utah. 


M 

No 

Methodist.. 

M 

No 

M 

M 

No 

M 

M 

M 

No 

M 

13^^ 


GRANT. 


W.  N.  Pettei*son ■  2148  Jefferson  avenue. 

Marie  A.  Wittenberg 641  Twenty-fourth  street. 

W.  L.  Underwood i  227  Twentv-aecond  street. 

Lottie  Stone 226  Secona  street. 

Florence  Wittenberg \  541  Twenty-fourth  street. 

Clara  Brown 2579  Madison  avenue. 

Ida  Roberts ,  78B  Twenty-fifth  street. 

May  me  McDermott Healy  Hotel. 

Clara  Peterson ,  442  East  Eighteenth  street. 

Maud  Naisbitt 1  752  Twenty-third  street. 

May  Hartog 576  Canyon  road. 

Emma  Neilson j  2680  Adams  avenue. 

Alice  Flowers 680  Twenty-seventh  street. 

I 


MADISON. 


No !  D.  H.  Adams 2;iWJ  Quincy  avenue. 

EllaR.  Goss '  5«J  Twenty-fifth  street. 

M Dora  Snow 2660  Madison  avenue. 

No '  Elizabeth  Lynch i  2854Quincv  avenue. 

No ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Meal i  1167  Twentv-fourth  street. 

No I  Gertrude  E.  White '  7:19  Twenty-fourth  street. 

No I  Clara  Boreman 2554  Jefferson  avenue. 

No 1  Lou  Mitchell '  190i  Jackson  avenue. 

No I  Ethel  Harcombe 774  Twenty-first  street. 

No '  Fred  W.  Redfleld I  849  Washington  avenue. 

No ,  Alice  Matruire 2526  Adams  avenue. 

No I  Amelia  Mole I  2571  Lincoln  avenue. 

No Elsa  Dangers ■  3Si7  Adams  avenue. 

M I  Glenn  Douglas ,  2682  Madison  avenue. 

No Edna  Middleton 64()  Twenty-second  street. 

No I  Jean  Macmillan |  9H8  Twenty-fifth  street. 

15-3  M.  I  I 
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Ogifen  City^  Utah,  teach  era  ^  ii)(^4w>— Continued. 
MOUND  FORT. 


Names. 


Addro88ea. 


M JoelJ.  Harris 

No M.  June  Peirce 

No I  Lois  E.  Peirce 

No I  Mrs.  Millie  Cone... 

No ,  Claire  Gipson 

No Nellie  Bennett 

No !  Catharine  Costley. 

M i  Meda  MoQnarrie . . 

No ,  Lulu  B.  Bell 

M MaryGrix 

M '  Andrew  A.  Kerr  .. 


I  24A9  Adams  avenue. 
!  759  Twenty-third  street. 
I         Do. 

I  5d5  Twenty-fourth  street. 
I  2838  Washinffton  avenue. 
I  835  Twenty-fifth  street. 
I  Offden,  Utah,  Station  A. 
I  476  Twenty-sixth  street. 
1743  Washmgrton  avenue. 
I  2459  Jefferson  avenue. 
'  Comer  Twenty-first  and  Adams. 


11-6  M. 


DEE. 


No I  Elbert  W  Harold 

No Mrs.  Josephine  Hirst... 

M I  OllaM.  Barker 

M ;  Verna  M.  Barrows 

No I  Laura  Kirkpatrick 

No I  Myrtle  Blackwood 

No Mrs.  Clare  D.  Howard  . 

No Willa  Spurgeon 

M Mrs.  Julia  Christensen . 

No Blanche  Stein 


10-3  M. 


612  Twenty -fourth  street. 
861  Twenty-third  street. 
1016  Farley  avenue. 
827  Twenty-third  street. 
883  Twenty-fifth  street. 
2715  Grant  avenue. 
2260  Adams  avenue. 
458  Twenty-fourth  street. 
755  Twenty-fourth  street. 
S234  Adamn  avenue. 


CENTRAL. 


No ,  John  E.  Hanzlik  

No ,  Mal>el  Tibbott 

No '  Grace  McGonagle 

No 1  Anna  Hansen 

M :  Mrs.  Maude  K.  Taylor. 

M I  Gwendolyn  Williams  . . 

M Hattie  Hlnchcliffe 

No ,  Trellis  H.  Carter 

No Mary  E.  Roberts 


2539  Adams  avenue. 

2747  Madi.s<^>n  avenue. 

819  Twenty-sixth  street. 

2038  Adams  avenue. 

448  Thirteenth  street. 

544  First  street. 

165  West  Twenty-seventh  street. 

2484  Monroe  avenue. 

1221  Twenty-fifth  street. 


9-3  M. 


PING  REE. 


M 

No 

M 

No 

M 

M 

No 

No 

No 

M 
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Honry  Barker,  jr Odgen  R.  F.  D.,  No.  8,  Utah. 

Carrie  V.  Knapp H1»K<  Jetforson  avenue. 

Bertha  M.  Stone 70iK'iiiiy«in  r<»a«l. 

John  A.  Junk 32i)0  ( >Kden  avenue. 

Dui.<»y  L.  Stone 7( Ml  Canyon  road. 

Kathrine  HijjKinbothum im<$  Adams  avt?nue. 

Ethel  Orth 2:t>7  Adams  avenun. 

(Gertrude  Ki'nnedy 'SW  Adams  avenue. 

V.  Mae  Carter 24.'I4  Monroe  avenue. 

Eva  Moyes 21M  Twent v  six th  st root . 


LEWIS. 


Catholic ,  Mrs.  Tude  R.  Matfuire  . 

No AnuaMoran 

No Marion  Beid 

M Pearl  Goodale 

No Clara  Warner 

M Beatrice  Farley 


.   2712  Washingtim  avenue. 
.1  ni5  Tw»Mity-sixtli  Htn-t  I. 
.1  778  Twenty -first  street. 
.1  2:WtJiu'.kson  avenue. 
.1  560  Twonty-thini  street. 
.,  856  Twenty-sixth  strwt. 


6-2  M. 
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WASHINGTON. 


Namee. 


Addresses. 


"T 


No ]  J.  M.  Bishop '  Thirty-seventh  and  Grantayenne. 

No Mrs.  Carrie  K.  Rapp I  2970  Adams  avenue. 

No W.  I.  Underwood 227  Twenty-second  street. 


No I  Lily  M.  Leanian. 

No.  I  -    ^    -      - 

No. 
M.. 

No- 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2041  Douglas  avenue. 


11—1  M. 


L.  L.  Irwin '  8580  Utah  avenue. 

Cora  Clayton 8153  Adams  avenue. 

AlvaGarff i  2756  Adams  avenue. 

EdnaHamill '  748  Twemy-flfth  street. 

Mollie  Webb 2808*  Adams  avenue. 

Florence  Crompton 9085  Washington  avenue. 

Sadie  C.  Powell !  2460  Madison  avenue. 


No 
M. 
M. 

No 
No 
No 


6-2  M. 


FIVE  POINTS. 


Mrs.  G.  L.  Wade.. 

Emily  Brown 

Euphemia  Johnson 

Florence  Bohn 

Rhoda  Duffy 

Frances  Gorman  . . 


1712  Washington  avenue. 

North  Ogden. 

434  Third  street. 

204  Twenty-third  street. 

2848  Pingree  avenue. 

2612  Adams  avenue. 


QUINCY. 


M Mrs.  Marian  T.  Burton  . 

No I  Mrs.  Luna  H.  Cahill 

No ■  Irene  Tomasek 

M Electa  Skeen 

No I  Daisy  F.  Andrews 

M !  Jennie  Thomas 


. '  2620  Monroe  avenue. 

.   648  Twenty-fourth  street. 

.  I  2446  Madison  avenue. 


6-3  M. 


2531  Orchard  avenue. 
2503  Adams  avenue. 
817  Eighteenth  street. 


EMERSON. 


No Mrs.  Maguire 

No Lucile  Stanley 

No Mrs.  Gw<.»n  Keys. . 

No ,  Genevieve  Davis - 

M Mrs.  Leavitt 


5-1  M. 


371  Twenty-second  street. 
2547  Monrcw  avenue. 
2688  Adams  avenue. 
2S09  Grant  avenue. 


BROOMS  BENCH. 


M Joseph  H.  Stimpson. 


Riverdale,  Utah. 


WEST  OGDEN. 


M William  J.  Wood. 


1743  Riverside  avenue. 


No. 
No. 


CHIPP. 


M I  Mrs.  Kate  Van  Dyke. 


842  Twenty-first  street. 


SUPERVISORS. 


Elizabeth  M.  Orth  (primary  methods) 2357  Adams  avenue. 

Squire  Coop  fmiisic) I  Ogden,  Utah. 

Gertrude  L.  Clayton  (drawing) I  8153  Adams  avenue. 
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Mr.  Vax  Cott.  AVhat  is  the  religion  of  the  district  judge  now  of 
the  second  district  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know  that  he  has  any,  but  he  is  a  Gentile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  He  is  a  Gentile,  whether  heTKas  any  religion  or  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  His  name  is  Howell? 

Mr.  Condon.  Howell ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AMio  was  his  predecessor  in  the  same  office? 

Mr.  Condon.  Rolapp;  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  Judge  Rolapp  popular  in  the  State  and  in  the 
-district? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  think  among  the  lawyers  he  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  in  the  State. 

Mr. Van  Cott.  Is  there  any  question  but  what  Howell  is  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Condon.  Oh,  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whom  he  appointed  for  his  stenog- 
rapher; whether  he  was  a  Mormon  or  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  Condon.  A  Mormon,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Doctor,  give  us  the  extent  to  which  Monnons  and 
Gentiles,  as  such,  are  recognized  in  Weber  County;  that  is,  as  to 
whether  that  matter  is  discussed,  as  to  whether  a  man  is  a  Mormon 
or  a  Gentile  in  business  and  social  affairs,  in  politics,  and  everything 
of  that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  AVell,  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted  there,  and  I  say 
frankly  that  I  do  not  believe  that  that  is  taken  into  consideration  at 
all.  I  think  these  appointees  of  the  district  court  just  happened  to  be 
about  an  (»ven  break,  as  I  said  before,  to  use  that  expression.  I  think 
it  just  happens  so.     I  think  not  any  inquiry  is  made  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  knew  when  you  voted  for  Mr.  Smoot  that  he 
was  an  apostle  of  the  Mormon  Church,  did  xon'i 

Mr.  CoNixjN.  I  did  not  take  it  into  consideration.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  knew  or  not.     I  did  not  care. 

Mr.  Van  Ccri'.  Did  it  make  any  ripple  out  there  when  he  was 
appointed  as  an  apostle? 

Mr.  Condon.  Not  a  ripple:  no. 

Mr*  Van  Coitl'.  AVhat  is  the  sentiment.  Doctor,  as  to  the  prosecu- 
tion or  the  letting  alone  of  these  unlawful  cohabitation  cases  where 
the  marriages  occurred  prior  to  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Condon.  Prior  to  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  I  have  heard  the  expression  here  several  times, 
as  I  have  been  watching  this,  that  it  is  condoned.  I  do  not  like  that 
term,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fit  term  if  condoned  means  to  forgive. 

Mr.  Van  Con-.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  It  is  tolerated.  It  is  a  question  like  passing  by  some 
offensive  thing,  which  one  has  to  do,  and  go  by  and  lets  it  alone. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Is  that  the  sentiment,  to  let  it  alone? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes:  it  is  dyinc:  out,  and  it  will  be  dead  when  this 
generation  passes  away.  It  will  not  even  leave  a  memory  behind  in 
twenty  years. 

Mr.*  Van  Coti'.  AAliat  is  your  opinion,  Doctor,  judging  by  the  last 
fourteen  years,  as  to  how  rapidly  the  difficulties  out  there  are  solving 
themselves  ? 
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Mr.  Condon.  Marvelously.  if  that  is  a  definite  answer  enough. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  think  tliat  is  sufficient,  Doctor.  Was  there  any- 
thing in  the  atmosphere  or  any  other  place  out  there  that  greatly  sur- 
Srised  vou  because  Mr.  Sinoot  was  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
enate^ 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir;  it  was  oxi^ected  that  he  would  be  for  years — 
several  veal's,  four  or  five. 

Mr.  Van  Con.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  understood  you  to  say,  Doctor,  that  polygamy 
was  dead. 

ilr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir;  polygamy,  that  is  what  I  meant. 

The  Chairman.  Is  polygamous  cohabitation  dead? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir;  it  is  like  the  extremity  of  a  snake  that  wrig- 
gles until  the  sun  goes  down. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  wriggles  every  day? 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  feebly ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Smoot  was 
an  apostle  when  you  voted  for  him? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  take  it  into  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Would  \'0U  have  taken  the  question  into  consider- 
ation if  Joseph  F.  Smith  had  been  the  candidate? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  \\Tiat  would  vou  have  done  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  should  certainly  have  voted  against  him  and  done 
everything  I  could  to  defeat  him. 

The  Chairman.  Why? 

Mr.  Condon.  Because  he  is  living  in  open  polygamy — it  is  noto- 
rious— but  Mr.  Smoot  is  a  clean  man. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  that  seems  so  from  the  evidence.  Mr.  Tay- 
ler,  vou  may  inquire. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  say  polygamy  was  dead  until  you  got  down 
there  and  found  it  was  not.      Was  that  intended  to  be  ironical? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  found  it  seemed  not  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  vou  deny  that  any  polygamous  mar- 
riages have  taken  place  within  the  last  ten  years,  do  you  s 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  deny  what  I  do  not  Icnow.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  that  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  do  you  know  it  is  dead  of  you  can  not  deny  that? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  see  no  manifestation  of  it, 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  it  was  dead. 

Mr.  Condon.  It  is  dead. 

Mr.  Tayi.eu.  That  is  to  say,  th^n,  you  know  there  are  no  polyga- 
mous marriages  occurring? 

Mr.  Condon.  If  there  were  polygamous  marriages  ocurring,  I  think 
I  would  know  it. 

Mr.  Tayier.  Was  Abram  H.  Cannon,  an  apostle,  polygamously 
married  a  few  years  ago? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know. 

Ml'.  Tayler.  Do  vou  say  he  was  not?  You  say  you  would  have 
known  it  if  he  had,  do  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  were  no  sporadic  cases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  There  were  no  sporadic  cases? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  there  were  not  any. 
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Mr.  Tayf.er.  Hoav  many  cases  does  it  take  to  escape  the  definition 
of  sporadic? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  ain  glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question.  I  am 
willing  to  say  30  cases.  While  I  suppose  there  is  no  definite  line  of 
demarkation  that  can  be  thrown  around  it,  I  am  willing  to  say  that 
80  cases  Avould. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  call  30  cases  the  limit  of  the  sporadic? 

Mr.  Condon.  For  your  convenience.  I  would  be  willing  to  meet 
you  on  that  ground  and  admit  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  can  polygamy  die  or  be  dead  with  30  sporadic 
cases  ? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  I  do  not  believe  there*  are  30  sporadic  cases. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  do  not  ask  you  that.  You  told  us  if  there  were  spor- 
adic cases  that  would  not  interfere  with  the  statement,  but  can  polyg- 
amy be  dead  if  there  are  sporadic  cases? 

Mr.  Condon.  Can  it  be  aead  practically  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes;  it  can. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  learn  something  down  here  that  you  did  not 
know  at  home  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  l^Tiat? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  learned  that  George  Sutherland's  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  John  D.  Lee. 

mi\  Tayler.  You  have  heard  it  here  in  this  room,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes;    I  believe  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  heard  it  in  the  testimony,  did  you? 

Mr.  Condon.  No;  I  l>elieve  I  read  it  in  the  Washington  Star. 
But  I  think  I  was  sitting  in  this  room.  That  is  a  good  deal  of  news 
to  me. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A\liat  else  did  you  learn  down  here? 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  there  are  some  things  that  it  would  be  hardly 
proper  for  me  to  state  here  at  this  table. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  would  be  hardly  proper? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes. 

ilr.  Tayler.  But  you  told  us  vou  learned  that  polygamy  w^as  not 
dead  after  you  got  down  here,     itow  did  you  learn  it? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  learned  it  by  what  I  have  read.  I  did  not  mean 
what  I  learned  before  this  committee,  I  meant  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh ! 
Mr.  C/ONDON.  Yes;  that  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Tayli-:r.  That  is  what  you  meant? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  there  not  a  lot  of  testimony  before  the  committee 
indicating  that  polygamy  was  not  dead? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  said  it  was  practically  dead. 

^Ir.  Tayler.  Never  mind  the  adverb.     You  did  not  put  it  in  before. 

ilr.  CoNiH)N.  Well,  T  qualify  it  and  put  it  in  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  sav  also  vou  onlv  know  one  polgamist  in  Weber 
County? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCTON.  Xo ;  he  did  not  say  that. 

ilr.  CoNix)N.  I  do  not  even  know  that  he  is  in  polygamy. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  J2xactl\'.  Counsers  explaimtion  was  wholly  unneces- 
sarv.     You  do  not  oven  know  that. 

Mr.  Condon.  No;  Mr.  Tayler,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  CoNiX)N.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Mr.  (\)xi)ON.  I  mean  that  I  do  not  know.     I  mean  just  what  I  say. 

Mr.  1 AYLER.  Therefore  you  do  not  know  whether  there  is  a  single 
married  man  in  the  city  of  Ogden  unless  you  were  present  at  his 
marriap*? 

Mr.  C\)Nnox.  No;  I  do  not  mean  anything  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  as  well  establislied  a  fact  that  there  are 
polygamous  wives  in  Weber  County  as  that  a  man  has  a  legal  wife? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  you  do  not  know  of  any,  therefore^ 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  Anv  what  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  say  anything.  Any  man  ther«  with  plural 
wives. 

Mr.  CoxiK)X.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Nobody  that  is  reputed  in  the  community  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Just  as  your  neighbor  is  reputed  to  be  married? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Very  well.     Is  there? 

Mr.  CoNix)N..  I  said  I  know  one  who  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  anybody  deny  it?  Does  anybody  deny  that  he 
is  a  polvgamist? 

Mr.  Condon.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know.  That  question  you  are  put- 
ting is  negative.    How  can  I  tell  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  Do  I  know  himj     I  know  him  well. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not  discussed  with  him  as  to  whether  he 
has  a  plural  wife  or  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  No;  I  do  not  stick  my  nose  into  other  people's  busi- 
ness to  that  extent. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  obliged  for  the  answer,  which  is  quite  inform- 
ing to  us,  because  you  are  not  sticking  your  nose  into  any  business 
now. 

Mr.  Condon.  How  would  I  J^e  rude  enough?  It  is  a  rude  question, 
Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  to  get  at  the  state  of  your  mind.  Therefore 
you  are  ready  to  say  that  you  believe  a  grave  injustice  is  "done  to  this 
friend  to  yours  by  charging  that  he  has  a  polygamous  wife? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  I  do  not. 

J[r.  Tayler.  Do  you  believe  it? 

Mr.CoNix)N.  Believe  he  has  one? 

:Mr.  Tayij.:r.  Yes. 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  I  have  never  consulted  my  mind,  whether  I  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  believe  it?     Consult  it  now,  for  us. 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  I  will  have  to  deliberate  over  it.  If  you  will  hold 
this  committee  in  session  for  a  couple  of  hours,  probably  I  will. 

8 — \oL  2 — 05 <>0 
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Mr.  Tayler.  The  committee  will  give  you  time  to  deliberate  with 
yourself. 

Mr.  Condon.  Unless  the  chairman  directs  me  to  answer,  I  shall 
decline  to  answer  it. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  can  you  not  state  to  the  committee  your 
judgment  on  that  question,  from  your  ac(iuaintance? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  Whether  I  believe  he  is? 

The  Chairman.  Yes.      AVhat  is  your  best  opinion  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  Condon.  Possibly  he  is  a  pdlygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  that  the  best  you  can  do? 

Mr.  Condon.  That  is  the  best' I  can  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Possibly  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Possibty. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then,  clo  you  believe  he  is  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Condon.  Really,  I  have  no  knowledge  in  tlie  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  You  have  no  belief  about  it? 

Mr.  CoNiM)^.  Xo,  I  have  not ;  because  it  does  not  concern  me  enough 
to  have  a  Ix^lief. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  heard  of  any1x)dy  else  being  reputed  to  be  a 
polygamist  there  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir.     I^et  me  see 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  Let  me  see. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  said  vou  know  evervbodv  in  the  countv,  did  vou 
not? 

Mr.  0:)NDON.  Just  one  moment.     You  go  too  fast. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  We  will  give  you  time  enough  to  think  about  that,  too. 

Mr.  Condon.  I  would  like  to  correct  that  statement.  I  l)elieve  I 
have  heard  of  anothei*. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  C'OM>oN.  1  decline  to  say. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  decline  tosay? 

Mr.  C()Nix)N.  Unless  I  am  directed  to  say  what  his  name  is. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  the  chairman  would  direct  you  to  answer  that 
qm»stion.  Did  you  get  it  in  your  ])n)fessional  relationship,  under  the 
f«al  of  siH'ViH'y  of  the  physician's  profession  i 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  like  to  be  a  spv  on  my  neighbors. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  not  asked  you  if  you  looked  in  the  window  or 
saw  anything  that  was  wrong.  1  am  asking  you  nbout  ivpute.  Do 
you  have  to  spy  to  iret  reputed 

Mr.  Condon.  Is  this  a  proper  place  to  use  those  names? 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  certainly  is  the  place  to  use  theuL 

Mr.  Condon.  Sup[)osing  it  should  turn  out  that  he  was  not  a 
polygamist  (     Would  I  not  ])e  amenable  for— — 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  you  are  simply  testifying  as  to  reputation. 
What  is  the  re[)iitation  in  regard  to  it? 

Mr.  CoNiK)N.  Well,  Mr.  Pingree. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  James  Pingi-ee? 

Mr.  CX)NrH)N.  Yes,  sir. 

A[r.  Tayler.  Wa^  there  any  special  circumstance  that  emphasized 
Jiis  repute,  recently? 

Mr.  C<)NiH)N.  I  "can  not  sav  that  there  is. 
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^Ir.  Tayler.  Did  two  of  his  wives  have  children  on  the  same  day, 
or  thereabouts? 

Mr.  Condon.  Poly^mous  wives? 

ilr.  Tayler.  TTes,"  sir.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  are  both  polyg- 
amous or  not,  but  one  would  have  to  be.    Did  you  hear  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhat  is  his  business? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  He  is  a  banker. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  him  well  ? 

ilr.  Condon.  I  know  him  well. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Did  you  know  of  both  of  his  wives  having  children 
about  the  same  time? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  did  not. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  of  anybody  else  who  is  reputed  to  be  a 
polygamist  there? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Ta^.er.  Do  you  know  Charles  Green  well? 

^Ir.  Condon.  Yes\  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Condon.  Not  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  has  he  done  with  his  wives? 

Mr.  Condon.  AMiat  has  he  done  with  his  wives? 

Mr.  Tayi^.r.  Yes;  has  he  separated  from  them,  or  are  the^  dead? 

Mr.  CoNix)N.  I  never  heard  that  he  took  one  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  am  not  talking  about  that.  How  many  wives  had 
he  before  the  manifesto. 

ilr.  Condon.  I  think  he  had  two. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  manv  has  he  now  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  have  five  wives,  or  four,  or  three, 
now  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  never  heard  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  knoAv  a  man  named  Burton? 

ilr.  Condon.  I  know  several  bv  the  name  of  Burton. 

ilr.  Tayler.  W.  W.  Burton? 

^Ir.  Condon.  W.  W.  Burton?     Yes;  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polvgamist? 

^Ir.  Condon.  Not  to  my  knowledge,     t  never  heard  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Marriott? 

Mr.  Condon.  There  are  several  Marriotts. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Maroni  Marriott? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  before  the  mani- 
festo, and  those  were  the  three  I  had  reference  to — that  I  had  already 
named  over. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  now  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  has  the  same  wife  that  he  had  before  the  mani- 
festo— the  same  plural  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  same  plural  wives? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  there  is  a  third  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  CoxDON.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  admitted. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Aaron  Farr  ?     Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  is  dead. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  is  dead? 

Mr.  Condon.  Oh,  Aaron  Farr.  There  are  two  Aaron  Farrs,  father 
and  son. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  referring  to  the  one  who  is  living.  Naturally  T 
Avould.     Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  He  does  not  live  in  Ogden. 

The  Chairman.  Doctor,  the  question  is  what  is  his  reputation. 

Mr.  Condon.  His  reputation  before  lie  went  away  fi'om  Ogden  was 
that  he  was  in  ])olygamy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  ago  was  that  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  A  year  or  such  matter — a  year  and  a  half,  possibly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WinsloAv  Farr.     Do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  O)ND0N.  If  you  will  excuse  me,  I  want  to  correct  my  testimony 
there.  I  had  reference  to  AVinslow  Farr.  I  know  nothing  about 
Aaron  Farr. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Winslow  Farr,  then,  is  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Margaret  Geddes? 

Mr.  Condon.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Doctor,  you  have  lived  there,  as  you,  said,  how  long; 
twenty-five  years? 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  a  woman  lives  in  a  community  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  chastity,  without  a  husband  apparent,  who  has  children  and 
continues  to  be  respectable,  and  is  considered  chaste  according  to  the 
standard  of  morals  of  the  Mormon  people,  you  infer  that  she  is  mar- 
ried, do  you  not? 

Mr.  Condon.  I  would.     If  I  knew  of  the  circumstance,  I  would. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  assuming  the  circumstances  to  be  as  I  have  stated 
them. 

Mr.  Condon.  Yes. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Now,  if  Mrs.  Margaret  Geddes  is  in  that  j^ate,  a 
widoAv  whose  husband  has  been  dead  for  twelve  years  or  so;  who  has  a 
child  now  five  years  old;  who  seems  to  be  in  fact,  and  who  is  believed 
to  be  in  her  community,  a  woman  of  good  character  and  chaste,  would 
you  not  say  from  your  experience  in  that  neighborhood  that  she  is  the 
wife  of  somebody  now  and  was  when  this  child  was  bom  ? 

Mr.  Condon.  \Vell,  Mr.  Tayler,  I  think  she  was,  or  else  there  had 
been  the  exhibition  of  another  miracle. 

Mr.  Taixer.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  other  questions  to  ask  this  witness, 
gentlemen  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all  we  have  to-day. 

The  Chairman.  Then  the  conmiittee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

The  committee  (at  5  o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.  m.)  adjourned  until 
Tuesday,  January  17,  1905,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
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Wa8iiin(.t()X,  D.  C  Janvary  17^  190'). 

The  coiiiinitteo  met  at  10  o'clock  a.  iii. 

Present:  Senators  Burrows  (chairman),  McComas,  and  Overman; 
also  Senator  Smoot:  also  Robert  W.  Tayler,  counsel  for  the  pro- 
testants:  and  A.  S.  Worthington  and  Waldemar  Van  Cott,  counsel 
for  the  respondent. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Judge  McCarty  here,  do  you  know? 

^Ir.  AVoRTiiiN(rR)X.  He  is. 

The  CiiAiRMAX.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  judge  a  question  for  my 
own  information. 

TESTIMONY  OF  W.  M.  "MTAETY— Eecalled. 

AV.  M.  AIcCarty,  having  previously  been  duly  sworn,  was  exam- 
ined, and  testified  as  follows: 

The  Chairman.  I  undei-stood  vou  to  say,  and  the  committee  would 
like  to  be  advised  of  it  more  fully,  that  in  making  up  a  State  ticket 
or  a  national  ticket — any  ticket— it  was  generally  understood  that 
the  offices  should  l)e  divided  betwe<»n  the  Mormons  and  the  Grentiles? 

Mr.  McCartv.  There  is  no  settled  and  established  rule,  but  that 
has  always  been  the  case.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  caused,  or  rather 
was  the  source  of  considerable  comment  and  a  side  discussion  among 
th<»  politicians,  that  it  would  not  do  to  place  too  many  Mormons  or 
too  many  Gentiles,  but  that  there  must  be  a  sort  of  an  equilibrium. 

The  Chairman.  I  suppose — of  course  you  know  about  it^ — that  the 
Mormons  would  have  the  power  to  nominate  the  whole  ticket? 

^Ir.  McCarty.  Oh,  they  would  have  the  absolute  power  to  nomi- 
nate and  elect  every  officer  in  the  State,  except  probably  a  few  local 
officers  in  some  of  the  mining  camps,  where  the  Gentiles  are  in  the 
majoritv.  But  on  the  State  ticket  they  could  nominate  every  can- 
didate* from  the  governor  down. 

The  Chairman'.  But  they  do  not  do  it? 

Mr.,  McCartv.  They  do  not  do  it. 

And  I  will  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  the  judiciary,  while 
there  is  no  understanding,  yet  they  w^ere  practically  turned  over  to 
the  non-Mormons,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  district  judges. 
The  supreme  court  has  lx?en  composed  entirely  of  Gentiles  since 
statehood. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  inquire.  Judge,  whether  this  tacit  un- 
derstanding that  the  offices  are  to  be  divided  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  Gentiles  is  the  result  of  a  conference  l^etween  members  of 
the  church  and  Gentiles? 

Mr.  McCartv.  Oh,  no.  That  is  due  entirely  to  the  politicians. 
As  I  stat<»d  yesterday,  there  is  too  much  prominence  given  to  the 
church  th(»re.  I  l)elieve  that  the  leaders  of  the  church  have  a  dis- 
positi(m  to  keep  clear  of  those  matters,  but  they  are  nagged,  and 
politicians  seek  those  conferences,  interviews;  in  fact,  while  it  did 
not  come  to  the  surface?,  I  know  that  chairmen,  especially  in  the 
Republican  party,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  have  been  selected :  that 
is,  that  prominent  (lentiles  have  insisted  that  certain  men  be  elected 
chairmen,  because  in  case  they  desired  they  could  get  the  ear  of  the 
people  on  the  hill,  as  they  are  termed. 

The  Chairman.  Meaning  whom? 
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Mr.  McCarty.  The  first  presidency. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Sometimes  the  Representatives  in  Congress  from 
Utah  have  all  been  Gentiles,  have  they  not;  none  of  them  Mormons? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  mean  Senators  and  Representatives? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes.  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  one 
time  Senator  Rawlins  and  Senator  Kearns  were  here  together,  both 
Gentiles. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  George  Sutherhmd  was  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives? 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  he  is  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  McCarty.  A  Gentile. 

The  Chairman.  1  want  a  fuller  statement  as  to  the  division  be- 
tween the  Mormons  and  the  Gentiles  in  Senatorial  representation. 

Mr.  McCarty.  Yes.  There  is  no  express  agreement  or  anything  of 
that  kind,  but  among  the  politicians  and  among  the  Gentiles  and  the 
Mormons  generally — I  am  sneaking  of  the  masses  now — there  is  an 
understanding  that  there  will  be  one  Gentile  Senator  and  one  Mor- 
mon Senator. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all,  Judge. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  R.  W.  Young. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Young,  take  the  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  EICHAED  W.  YOUNG. 

Richard  AV.  Young,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  AMiat  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Young.  Fortv-six. 

ilr.  Van  Coit.  Adhere  were  vou  born  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Salt  Lake  City.* 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  that  been  your  residence  during  your  lifetime? 

Mr.  Young.  It  has  been  my  legal  residence.  I  have  been  away  con- 
siderably at  times. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^fr.  Young,  in  voiir  earlv  life,  did  vou  attend  West 
Point? 

Mr.  Young.  I  did. 

Air.  Van  Cott.  And  graduated  there? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  And  which  was  your  department  of  service? 

Mr.  Young.  T  was  in  the  United  States  Artillery  and  also  in  the 
Judge-Advocate's  department  for  a  time. 

Air.  Van  Coit.  Did  you  serve  in  that  de])artment? 

Mr.  Young.  Which  clepartment? 

Air.  Van  Coit.  The  Judge-AdvocateV  department? 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  Yes;  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Air.  Van  Cott.  Before  that  had  you  qualified  yourself  in  any  way 
for  the  position  ? 

Air.  ^ouN(}.  Yes;  I  had  graduated  at  the  law  school  of  Columbia 
College,  in  New  York  City. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  in  any  special  territory  while  you  were 
judge-advocate,  or  was  it  general? 

Mr.  Young.  No;  I  was  the  judge-advocate  of  the  Department  of 
the  East,  stationed  at  Governors  Island,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  remain  in  the  Army  for  any  time? 

Mr.  Young.  I  did  for  seven  years  after  graduation;  four  years  at 
the  academy. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Whore  were  you  stationed  during  that  time  ? 

ilr.  Young.  At  Governors  Island  and  at  Fort  Douglas,  in  Utah» 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Then  what  did  you  do  ? 

Mr.  YouNCf.  I  resigned  from  the  service  for  the  purpose  of  prac- 
ticing law  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  did  jou  practice  law  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  did ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  were  in  that  profession  for  a  number  of 
years  ? 

Mi\  Young.  I  was,  and  am  still. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  there  did  you  go  back  into  the  Army? 

Mr.  Young.  I  went  into  the  volunteer  service. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTien? 

Mr.  Young.  In  May  of  1898. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  did  you  do  service  outside  of  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  Young.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where? 

Mr.  Young.  In  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  were  you  with  the  Army? 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  there  until  the  organization  with  which  I  was 
connected  was  sent  home  to  be  mustered  out;  approximately  one 
year ;  and  I  returned  for  two  years  more  to  the  islands. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  ^vere  you  mustered  out? 

Mr.  Young.  In  July  of  1899. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  still  remain  in  the  Philippines? 

Mr.  Young.  I  did. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  did  you  do  there? 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  a  magistrate;  subsequently  the  president  of  the 
criminal  branch  of  the  supreme  court. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  highest  court  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  an  appointive  Federal  position? 

Mr.  Young.  It  was  a  court  that  was  established  by  General  Otis 
as  the  military  governor  of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  appointed  how^  ? 
'  Mr.  Young.  By  General  Otis. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Philippine 
Islands? 

Mr.  Young.  Three  years  altogether. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AnA  then  you  came  back  to  Utah? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  did  you  return? 

Mr.  Young.  1901,  in  July. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  resided  in  Salt  Lake  City  since? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  what  practice  ? 

Mr.  Young.  The  practice  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  that  time.     In  politics  what  are  you? 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  A  Ueniocrat. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Have  you  always  been? 

Mr.  YoiNG.  Always. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  always  been  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Co'n\  Have  you  ever  been  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Young.  I  never  have. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  Are  you  any  relation  to  Brigham  Young? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  a  grandson. 

Mr.  Vas  Cott.  And  your  father's  name  was  what? 

Mr.  Young.  Josepli  A. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  hold  any  official  position  now  in  the  Mor- 
mon Church  ? 

Mr.  YouN(j.  I  do. 

Mr.  VANCVrr.  What? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am  president  of  (me  of  the  four  stakes  into  which  the 
city  of  Salt  Lake  is  divided. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Formerly  the  Salt  Lake  Stake  of  Zion  took  in  the 
wliole  of  Salt  Lake  County  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  Salt  Lake  City  has  lieen  divided  into  four 
stakes  ? 

Mr.  Y^ouNG.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  county  has  been  divided  into  two  ad- 
ditional stakes. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Making  six  for  the  county? 

Mr.  YoiNG.  Yes,  sir;  six  for  the  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention  first*  to  the  city,  when  was  Salt 
Lake  City  divided  into  these  stakes? 

Mr.  Young.  In  the  early  part  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Van  Coii\  Are  you  appointed  by  the  first  presidency? 

Mr.  Young.  I  was. 

Mr.  \^AN  Cott.  Who  is  president  of  one  of  the  other  stakes  in  the 
citv? 

Mr.  Y'ouN(;.  Nephi  L.  Morris  is  ])resident  of  Salt  Lake  Stake. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   is  he  a  monogamist  or  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  YouN(i.  He  is  a  bachelor. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A  bachelor? 

Mr.  Yoi  XG.  Yes. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  is  president  of  one  of  the  other  stakes? 

Mr.  Young.  A  man  by  the  name  of  McLachlan. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  polygamist  or  reputed  to  be  one,  or  a  monog- 
amist? 

]\Ir.  YouN(;.  I  have  no  information  on  that  subject. 

^Ir.  Van  Cott.  Who  is  one  of  tlie  others? 

Mr.  Youn(;.  Hu^li  L.  Cannon  is  president  of  the  fourth  stake. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Is  he  a  monogamist  or  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Yoi'N<..  I  understand  he  is  a  monogamist. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  the  county,  when  were  the  stakes  created? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.  Several  yeai-s  ago:  three  or  four  years  ago. 
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Mr.  \\\N  Corr.  Who  is  president  of  one  of  tliem? 

Mr.  Yorxo.  Frank  Y.  Taylor. 

Mr.  \^*N  CoTT.  Is  he  a  monoc^amist  or  a  poly/y^amist  ? 

Mr.  Yorxf;.  I  have  no  information  on  the  snbject ;  I  believe  him  to 
l>e  a  monogamist. 

Mr.  Van  Cqtt.  And\vho  is  president  of  the  other  stake? 

Mr.  Young.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Goff. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  repnte  as  to  whether  he  is  a  polygamist 
or  a  monogamist  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject,  or  belief. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  attention,  now,  to  the  polygamy  question, 
have  you,  in  vour  residencje  in  Salt  Lake  City,  traveled  over  the  State 
considerably  \ 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir:  considerably. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  politics  or  otherwise? 

Mr.  YouT^fJ.  Politics  and  otherwise. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  lx»en  in  most  of  the  settlements  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes :  one  time  or  another  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiat  is  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  people  re- 
garding the  entering  into  polygamy  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  decidedly  hostile. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  would  you  say  as  to  whether  the'  mere  issu- 
ance of  the  manifesto  created  a  sentiment  against  polygamy,  or 
whether  the  manifesto  was  the  mere  expression  of  a  sentiment  already 
existing  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  say  that  it  was  the  result  both  of  a  sentiment 
and  the  creation  of  a  sentiment — an  additional  sentiment. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  What  are  your  own  views  as  to  whether  it  is  right 
to  practice  polygamy,  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  it  is  not  right. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  Jteaching  or 
promulgation  of  polygamy,  or  whether  it  is  discountenanced  in  the 
councils  and  quorums  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.  There  has  been,  so  far  as  mv  knowledge  extends,  and  I 
have  had,  I  suppose,  gocxl  opportunities  oi  observation,  absolutely  no 
teaching  of  the  principle  of  polygamy  since  the  manife^sta 

I  will  state  by  way  of  ex])lanation  that  the  subject,  of  coui-se,  is 
fef(»rre(l  to  necessarilv  by  reason  of  the  large  part  that  it  has  plaved 
in  our  history,  and  also  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  non-Mor- 
mon world  regard  Mormonism  and  polygamy  as  being  about  the 
sifme  thing:  there  is  a  necessity,  a  cimstant  necessity,  of  answering 
some  questions  and  referring  to  the  subject  in  <me  way  or  another. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  of  its  being  discouraged  or  not  in 
the  quorums  and  (touncils  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

ilr.  Young.  Certainlv.  There  has  been  no  other  view  of  the  sub- 
ject taken  thay  that  of  discouragement. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir:  since  the  manifesto. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  (.ailing  your  attx^ntion.  now,  to  what  has  often 
been  i*eferred  to  here  as  the  Chai'les  K.  Merrill  case,  where  a  man 
has  a  plurality  of  wives  and  his  legal  wife  dies,  and  thereupon  he 
does  not  marry  one  of  his  plural  wives,  but  marries  an  entirely  differ- 
ent woman,  I  should  like  to  know  the  sentiment  of  the  Mormon  peo- 
ple on  that  proposition — and  your  sentiment. 
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Mr.  Young.  I  quite  agree  with  the  opinion  that  was  expressed  here 
yesterday  by  Judge  Smith,  that  the  Mormon  sentiment  is  that  the 
marriage  ought  to  be  with  the  plural  w^fe;  the  one  who  had  been  the 
plural  wife. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  your  attention,  now,  to  politics,  there  has 
been  mentioned  this  matter  of  whisperings.  1  wish  .you  would  ex- 
plain your  views  about  it,  and  who  it  is  that  does  that,  and  whether 
or  not  it  is  resented  by  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  YouNc;.  We  have  heard  whisixirings  in  various  political  cam- 
paigns— ^that  which  seems  to  be  denominated  whisperings  here.  But 
I  know  of  no  instance  where  whisperings  have  been  traced  back  to  the 
authorities  of  the  church,  either  generally  or  in  the  stake.  AVhat 
little  experience  I  have  had  on  that  subject  has  been  that  those  whis- 

Eerings  have  originated  with  underlings  in  the  church  organization 
aving  political  axes  to  grind. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  Avhen  vou  undertake  to  run  down  to  earth 
any  of  those  underlings  who  claim  that  the  church  desires  people  to 
vote  in  a  certain  way,  have  you  ever  been  able  to  find  an  instance 
where  they  would  admit  finally,  when  brought  face  to  face  wdth  the 
charge,  that  they  were  so  authorized  ? 

Mr.  Yoi:ng.  I  do  not  recall,  Mr.  Van  Cott,  any  instance  in  which 
I  have  even'  run  one  of  them  down. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Or  of  anyone  else? 

Mr.  Young.  I  can  only  speak  of  the  goieral  understanding.  My 
belief  has  been  that  the  authorities  of  the  church  have  been  sincere 
in  their  declarations  to  the  effect  that  they  desired  to  exert  no  influ- 
ence over  the  political  actions  of  church  members. 

T  might,  perhaps,  in  this  connection,  refer  to  my  own  experiences 
in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  YorNG.  Xo  j)erson  has  ever  suggested  or  indicated  what  mv 
politics  should  be.  No  person  has  ever  suggested  or  indicated  how  1 
should  vote.  Xo  person  has  ever  endeavored  to  interfere  in  any  way 
with  my  running  for  any  office. 

And,  answering  a  question  which  you  asked,  the  second  or  third 
question  before  this,  the  people  do  resent  any  attemi)t  at  interferenc*e 
with  their  political  lil>erty. 

Mr.  Worthin(;t()n.  The  ^lormon  i)eo])le? 

Mr.  YoiNG.  The  Mormon  people:  and  that  for  many  reasons,  one 
of  which  is  this:  The  authorities  of  the  church  have  declared  time 
and  again,  they  declared  when  this  movement  was  first  inaugurat«*d, 
in  the  Salt  Lake  Times:  President  Woodruff  declared  later  iij  an 
official  document,  which  was  published  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Xews,  and  rej)eatedly  on  other  occasions,  that  they 
had  no  desire  in  any  way  to  control  the  politicks  of  the  members  of 
the  church:  and  I  think  the  Mormon  people  have  accepted  that  in 
absolute  good  faith.  I  know  that,  ])ersonally,  when  I  have  heard 
the  whisjx'rings  which  have  been  ref<»rred  to,  I  have  taken  very  great 
pleasure  in  Heading  before  political  meetings  these  official  declara- 
tions of  the  officers  of  the  church  as  an  answer,  an  authoritative 
answer,  to  anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Van  C<)1T.  i)o  vou  know  what  the  politics  is  in  Washington 
County,  Utah  ? 

Mr.  YoiTNc;.  Washington  County,  Utah? 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes;  whether  Democratic  or  Republican? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
State  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  what  per  cent  of  the  voters  th^re  would  you 
say  are  Mormons? 

Mr.  Young.  I  could  only  speak  from  general  impression.  I  should 
think  95  per  cent  of  the  voters  there  are  Mormons. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Was  Senator  Smoot,  when  he  was  a  candidate, 
able  to  carry  that  county  for  the  Republican  ticket? 

Sir.  Young.  1  think  the  legislative  ticket  was  quite  badly  defeated 
in  that  county. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  the  Republican  party  ever  been  able  to  carry 
that  coimty  ? 

•  Mr.  Young.  Never. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  should  like  a  little  more  fully  on  receord  here 
the  intensity  of  the  feeling  of  the  Mormon  people  in  regard  to  carry- 
ing out  this  manifesto  and  in  abstaining  fi'om  polygamy,  and  their 
feelings  in  regard  to  rumors  and  charges ;  as  to  how  they  feel  against 
certain  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  who  are  reputed  to  have 
done  that  thing? 

Mr.  Young.  I  may  st-ate  that  as  I  understand  the  figures — and  in 
looking  over  the  proceeding  of  this  committee  I  saw^  estimates  made, 
I  believe,  by  Senator  Dubois,  which  are  presumed  to  be  substantially 
correct,  giving  at  least  a  hirge  enough  percentage  of  polygamists — I 
understand  that  not  more  than  "20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  marriageable 
Mormons  ever  did  go  into  polygamv,  even  in  the  days  when  polygamy 
was  preached,  and  you  may  say  enforced,  so  far  as  advice  and  counsel 
coulcl  enforce  it  upon  the  people,  which  I  take  it,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  offer  the  suggestion,  was  an  indication  that  the  peoi)le,  the 
majority  of  the  people,  were  never  truly  converted  to  the  prinicple 
of  polygamy,  or  at  least  to  the  living  of  it. 

uTien  the  manifesto  was  issued,  it  was,  of  course,  after  a  period 
of  some  seven  or  eight  years  of  stress  in  our  local  affairs.  Many 
people  had  been  punished,  fined,  and  had  gone  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  many  othei's  were  in  hiding,  and  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
ti'ess  by  reas<^)n  of  that  fact;  and  naturally  that  sgrt  of  thing  would 
tire  the  people  of  any  attempt  to  live  the  principle  of  polygamy. 

I  believe  that  the  Mormon  people  have  accepted  the  manifesto  as 
an  inspiration.  I  think  they  were  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  the 
presidency  who  announced  it.  I  think  their  sentiment,  as  you 
have  previously  suggested,  was  in  favor  of  doinpf  away  w^ith  polyg- 
amy before  it  was  announced — the  sentiment  of  the  overwhelmmg 
majority  of  the  people.  I  think  the  majority  of  the  people,  regard- 
ing it  as  an  inspiration,  believe  for  that  reason  in  observing  it.  I 
believe  that  practically  all  the  people  hold  they  are  under  obli^- 
tions — obligations  with  the  Gentile  population  of  the  State,  and  with 
the  country,  with  the  nation — to  observe,  that  manifesto  in  its  spirit. 

I  may  say  that  personally — and  I  fancy  I  have  had  some  rather 
gooil  opportunities  of  information — I  never  suspected,  until  within 
a  year  or  so,  that  there  had  been  any  violation  oi  the  manifesto  with 
reference  to  new  marriages.  The  idea  had  not  crossed  my  mind.  I 
would  have  sworn,  at  least  to  mv  belief,  that  polygamous  marriages 
had  absolutely  terminated,  until  the  proceedings  before  the  grand 
jury  that  were  referred  to  yesterday  were  had,  except  in  the  one  case, 
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I  will  state,  of  Apostle  Abraham  Cannon,  concerning  whom  there 
were  some  rumors.  As  to  the  facts  I  knew  nothing.  I  had  no  real 
impression  upon  that  subject. 

1  believe  I  may  state  that  the  people — the  <^reat  majority,  prac- 
tically all  of  the  people — believe  in  the  doin^  away  of  plural  mar- 
riages, and  that  is  not  confined  to  the  young  Mormons.  It  include? 
the  middle-aged  and  it  includes  those  even  who  are  polycamists.  I 
have  talked  with  polygamists — old-time  polygamists — on  tliis  subject. 

Mr.  WoKTniNGivN.  Vou  mean  it  is  not  confined  to  any  one  of  those 
classes? 

Mr.  Vol  N(i.  It  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class.  It  is  general 
throughout  the  church. 

Mr.  Van  GiTi.  ilr.  Young,  you  nuist  have  heard  more  or  less  dis- 
cussion about  the  repute  of  Abraham  H.  Cannon  marrying  Lillian 
Hamlin  i 

Mr.  YoLNCi.  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Speaking  of  the  discussion  among  Mormons,  was 
it  one  of  approval,  or  condemnation? 

Mr.  You  NO.  One  of  condemnation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  So  far  as  the  abstract  principle  of  poh'gamy  is 
concerne/1 — I  refer  merely  to  the  Ix^lief  ami  notlnng  else — I  suppose, 
as  a  general  rule.  Mormons  l)elieve  in  the  abstract  principle? 

Mr.  Young.  Unquestionably;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  But  so  far  as  the  practice  is  concerned  and  so^far 
as  concerns  conforming  to  the  law,  the  sentiment  and  the  l>elief  are  a> 
you  have  expressed  them  to  be? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  \V()RTUiN(JTpN.  L<»t  me  ask  you  a  question  or  two.  Have  you 
been  a  candidate  for  office? 

Mr.  Young.  1  have. 

^Ir.  Worth iN(;'roN.  For  what  office? 

Mr.  YouN(;.  Since  statehood? 

Mr.  WoRrMiNG'n)N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Y()UN(;.  1  have  twice  In^en  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for  the 
su j)reme  court  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNcrroN.  Who  was  your  opponent  w'hen  you  last  ran? 
You  were  one  of  three? 

Mr.  Yoi  Nc;.  At  the  first  State  election  T  was  one  of  three. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiN(iTox.  And  at  tlie  last  election? 

Mr.  Y()UN(;.  I  was  the  only  candidate  (m  the  ticket  for  that  office. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNCJTt'ix.  In  both  cases  (lentiles  were  elected? 

Mr.  Yoi  N(;.  Yes.  sir;  in  both  cases.  At  the  first  State  election 
there  were  two  Mormons  upon  the  Democratic  ticket — fludge  Thur- 
man,  of  Provo,  and  myself.  Our  opjxments  were  Judge  Miner,  who 
was  here  ye^terchiy,  and  Judge  Zane,  and  Judge  Bartch,  all  thrcMi  of 
whom  wi're  non-Mormons. 

Mr.  W()rthin(;t()n.  It  follows,  perhaps,  from  what  you  have  said, 
but  I  should  like  to  ask  you  what  your  observati(m  is,  how  closely  the 
Mormons  adluM-e  to  party  lines,  as  Democrats  and  Republicans,  as 
compar<'(l  with  non-^Iormons? 

Mr.  Y(>uN<;.  I  agr^e  with  the  sentiment  e.\pres>^ed  by  several  of  the 
witnesses  yesterday,  that  I  believe  the  Mormons  are  less  independent 
in  their  voting  than  the  non-Mormons  of  the  State. 

I  believe  that  that  is  true  largely  because  of  their  desire  to  avoid  the 
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suspicion  of  being  influenced  by  tlie  churdi.  1  may  say  that  that  has 
been  my  own  frame  of  mind  many  times  wlien  l  have  goiu*  to  the 
polls.  I  have  voted  for  men  on  my  ticket  with  whom  I  was  not 
acquainted,  who.  perhaps,  had  l)een  but  a  short  time  in  Uie  country, 
for  whom  I  felt  I  would  not  have  voted — whom  I  Avould  have 
scratched,  perhaps,  in  favor  of  some  old-time  friend  of  mine  who  was 
upon  the  opposition  ticket,  if  I  had  not  been  controlled  by  the  motive 
I  mentioned;  and  I  l)elieve  that  extends  very  largely  among  the  Mor- 
mon people. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  You  made  a  remark  awhile  ago  that  is  clear 
enough,  but  it  might  not  be  to  those  not  familiar  with  your  politics. 
You  said  Mr.  Smoot  did  not  carry  Washington  County  when  he  was 
a  candidate.  Will  you  explain  what  you  mean  by  the  term  "  when 
he  was  a  candidate  ?  " 

Mr.  Young.  Two  years  ago  last  fall  it  was  understood  that  Senator 
Smoot  would  be  a  candidate  before  the  legislature  for  election  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  issue,  as  has  been  described  here,  very  largely  turned 
upon  Mr.  Smoot's  candidacy. 

During  that  time 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  The  issue  in  Washington  C!ounty,  which  is  al- 
most wholly  Mormon,  was  well  understood  to  be,  on  the  legislative 
ticket,  that  if  the  Bepublican  candidates  were  elected  they  w^ould  vote 
for  Smoot  for  Senator? 

Mr.  Young.   Yes,  it  was. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  if  the  others  were  elected  they  would  not 
vote  for  him  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Worthington.  And  the  others  were  elected? 

Mr.  Young.  The  others  were  elected. 

My.  Worthington.  He  being  a  Mormon  and  an  apostle,  and  that 
being  known  ? 

Mr.  Young.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  What  have  you  observed  as  to  whether  the 
number  of  polygamous  families  has  increased  or  decreased  in  Utah 
in  the  last  lourteen  years,  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  Speaking  from  general  impression — T  have  no  figures 
upon  the  subject— the  decrease  has  been  very  rapid. 

Mr.  Worthington.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tavler,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  tieen  president  of  the  stake? 

Mr.  Young.  Since  April  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  other  stake  presi- 
dents in  Salt  Lake  and  in  Salt  Lake  County? 

Mr.  Young.  Reasonably  well  acquainted.  I  have  no  intimate 
relations  With  them. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  say  about  Hyrum  Goff?  He  is  presi- 
dent of  fFordan  stake  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  say  I  know  nothing  about  his  status. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  anything  about  his  reputed  status? 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  even. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  never  heard  he  was  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Young.  No  ;  I  am  very  slightly  acquainted  with  him  and  with 
his  reputation  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  of  course  you  understand  that  you  may  not  know 
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him  at  all,  as  of  course  I  do  not,  and  yet  have  some  knowledge  of  his 
repute. 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  absolutely  none,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  As  to  William  McLachlan,  who  is  president  of 
Pioneer  stake  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  Mr.  McLaphlan,  but  I  do  not  know  what  his 
repute  is.  If  I  have  any  suspicion  on  the  subject  at  all,  it  would  be 
that  he  is  a  polygamist    But  it  is  very  indefinite,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  only  ask  for  your  knowledge,  either  of  the  fact  of 
his  life  or  status  or  the  fact  of  his  repute,  x  ou  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  either  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No  knowledge  as  to  either. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  there  polygamists  in  the  organization  of  your 
stake  ? 

Mr.  Young.  My  tAvo  counselors  are  lx)th  monogamists.  The  next 
officials  ill  authority  in  that  stake  would  be  the  high  council,  com- 
posed of  1'2  members  and  (>  alternates.  I  should  have  to  think  them 
over  one  by  one 

Jlr.  Tayler.  As  to  the  bishops,  for  instance,  take  them  in  the  order 
•  in  which  they  appear  in  this  little  book  published  by  the  Deseret 
News,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Tayler.  Robert  Jlorris:  is  he  a  polygamist? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  I  believe  so.     I  have  no 

Mr.  Tayler.  Thomas  Williams? 

^Ir.  Yoi'NG.  He  is  a  mono^yamist,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Tayieu.  Nelson  Emj)ey? 

Mr.  Young.  He  is  now  dead.  He  died  several  months  ago.  His 
successor  is  a  monogamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Orson  F.  AAliitney?  • 

Mr.  Young.  He  was  a  polygamist  some  years  ago,  but  he  is  now  a 
monogamist.     One  of  his  wives  died. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  Mr.  Whitney  many  his  plural  wife  when  his 
legal  wife  died? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  my  belief. 

^Ir.  Tayler.  Oeorge  Komney? 

^Ir.  YoiNG.  George  Romney  is  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Marcellus  Wooley? 

ilr.  Yoi'NG.  I  feel  quite  certain  he  is  a  monogamist.  I  have  never 
hoard  anything  to  the  contrary 

Mr.  Tayler.  James  Maxwell? 

^Ir.  Yoi  N(i.  The  same  with  reference  to  him. 

]Mr.  Tayler.  That  completes  the  list  of  your  bishops? 

^Ir.  Yo\  NG.   Ves:  there  are  seven  wards  in  that  stake. 

Mr.  TAYF.Eit.  You  were  of  those  who  felt  that  the  manifesto  was  in- 
spired? 

Mr.  Yorx(;.  That  was  my  belief;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  That  is  the  belief  of  the  church  generally;  I  mean 
ihe  church  membership? 

Mr.  Y()rx(;.  Tt  is. 

^Ir.  Taylkr.  Did  you  understand  that  it  was  nec^essary  that  the 
cliurch  should  meet  in  conf(»rence  and  vote  that  it  was  an  inspiration 
l)efore  it  would  be  accepted  as  such? 

Mr.  Yoi  XG.  I  understand  that  to  he  the  rule. 
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ilr.  Tayler.  AVhat  was  the  effect  of  the  rule — to  accept  the  inspira- 
tion or  to  admit  that  it  was  an  inspiration  or  revelation? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  probably  you  mi<rht  say  that  it  was  both. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  whatever  (iod  revealed  as  His  will  and  wish 
upon  His  people  was  not  to  be  obeved  bv  them  unless  thev  consented 
to  it? 

Mr.  Young.  With  reference  to  that  point,  my  belief  would  be  this: 
Whether  the  people  accepted  such  a  rule  or  not  would  not  alter  the 
fact  as  to  whether  it  was  inspired  or  revealed  or  not.  It  is  a  mere 
question  whether  the  person  voting  for  it  desires  to  live  in  conformity 
with  it  or  not. 

ilr.  Tayler.  Of  course,  there  is  not  in  the  mind  of  any  orthodox 
Mormon,  I  suppose — and  I  se^k  only  knowledge  now — the  slightest 
doubt  about  the  Divine  origin  and  pro])riety  of  the  rev^elation  con- 
cerning polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  Mr.  Tayler,  there  are  all  sorts  of  Mormons, 
as  there  are  all  sorts  of  people  belongin*::  to  various  organizations, 
and  I  believe  that  there  are  people  una  always  have*  been  people 
in  the  Mormon  Church  who  have  not  accepted  that  revelation. 

But,  answering  your  question,  I  should  say  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Mormon  Church  have  always  ac- 
cepted, and  do  now  accept,  w^hat  is  known  as  the  revelation  on  celes- 
tial marriage  as  a  revelation,  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  statement 
of  a  principle  which  is  theoretically  correct,  true. 

Mr.  Taixer.  And  the  manifesto  was  a  revelation,  necessarily,  of 
equal*  validity? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes ;  I  so  understood. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Of  course  it  must  have  been  if  it  was  effective  to  bring 
about  a  suspension  of  the  practice  which  origi*nated  in  the  first  revela- 
tion. Xow\  such  being  your  state  of  mind,  and  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Mormon  people  respecting  the  entering  into  polygamous  mar- 
riage, were  you  surprised  to  learn  that  the  charge  was  made  that 
Apostle  Abraham  Cannon  had  taken  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Young.  Verv  much  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  learn  *of  any  inquiry  being  made  or 
investigation  pursued  with  a  view  of  finding  out  if  that  was  the 
truth? 

ilr.  Young.  Never. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Would  you  not.  Colonel,  have  thought  that  a  just 
regard  for  the  convictions  of  the  Mormon  people  as  well  as  the  belief 
and  confidence  of  the  rest  of  the  country  demanded  that  it  be  run  to 
the  ground  ? 

Sir.  Young.  It  would  seem  so  to  me ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  it  surprise  you  to  learn,  in  view  of  this  state  of 
mind  in  the  membership  of  the  church,  that  Joseph  F.  Smith,  not 
then  president  of  the  church,  but  one  of  the  counselors  and  an  apos- 
tle, should  learn,  while  traveling  with  Abraham  Cannon,  that  he  had 
a  new  wife,  or  that  he  was  traveling  with  a  young  woman  under  such 
circumstances  as  must  have  carried  the  conviction  that  she  was  his 
new  wife,  and  that  Mr.  Smith  made  no  objection  or  inquiry  even 
then,  or  ever? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Tayler,  whether  he  ever  did  make 
any  objection  or  inquiry. 

Mr.  Tayler.    He  says  he  did  not. 
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Mr.  Young.  But,  assuminp:  that  he  did  not,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
would  quite  like  to  set  myselt  up  as  a  judge  as  to  why  Mr.  Smith  did 
or  did  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  you  in  the  attitude  of  criticis- 
ing an  individual;  I  was  rather  mquiring  as  to  a  state  of  things 
existing.  But  I  do  not  care  to  pursue  that  particular  question  fur- 
ther. 

In  view  of  the  persistent  charge  made  and  proof  of  a  certain  kind 
that  another  apostle  of  the  church  has  taken  two  plural  wives  since 
the  manifesto,  do  you  not  think  that  those  who  are  in  authority  in 
the  church,  and  for  that  reason  most  interested  in  the  attitude  in 
which  it  appears  before  the  people,  should  procure  the  attendance  of 
such  a  man  as  a  witness  here  when  called  for? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that  they  could  procure  the 
attendance. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  that  they  could  ?  [A  pause.]  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  the  plural  marriage  of  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr.,  while 
president  of  the  Brigham  Young  Univei'sity  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  never  heard  it  until  I  read  the  proceedings  before 
this  committee. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  ever  heard  the  charge  that  Apostle  Taylor 
had  taken  plural  wives  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  Never  until  I  read  it  in  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  TAvr-ER.  Had  you  ever  heard  that  Apostle  Cowley  had  taken 
a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.   No:  I  had  not.     1  do  not^ 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  lieard  that  Apostle  Teasdale  was  charged 
with  having  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  YorxG.  I  saw  some  discussion  of  that  a  year  or  two  ago  some- 
where: I  do  not  remember  just  wheiv  it  was. 

Mr.  Tayler.   Before  this  hearing  commencAnl? 

Mr.  Yoi  XG.  Xo;  I  believe  not;  probably  it  was  subs(»quent  to  the 
hearing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  came  up  last  March  here.  Did  you  ever  hear 
the  charge,  before  this  hearing,  tliat  Apostle  Brigham  Young,  jr.,  had 
performed  a  plural  marriage  ceremony  since  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  YouxG.  Never. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  in  respect  to  the  subject  of  new  plural  mar- 
riages, you  had  no  knowledge,  and  very  slight  information  in  the  way 
of  rumor? 

Mr.  Yoi  XG.  The  only  case,  as  1  have  explained,  Mr.  Tayler,  that 
I  had  heard  a  rumor  ai)out,  was  that  of  Al)rahani  Cannon,  prior  to 
the  investigation  by  the  grand  jury  in  Salt  Lake  County  last  year. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Last  year? 

Mr.  VoiNCi.  Well.  I  think  it  was  last  year.  The  proceedings  were 
introduced  here. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Those  that  were  referred  to? 

Mr.  Yorxii.   Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Taylkr.   That  was  in  lOO:^. 

Mr.  VorxG.   The  year  before  last. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1'hen  it  wa>  that  you  heard  the  charge  made  that  Tan- 
ner had  taken  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  Yoi  x(;.  Yes.  sir;  H.  S.  Tanner.  That  was  discussed  in  the 
papers. 
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Mr.  Tavler.  And  that  Silver  had  taken  a  phiral  wife? 

ilr.  Young.  I  think  not  at  that  time.  I  have  since,  however, 
lieard  that  rumor. 

Mr.  Tayt^ek.  Had  you  ever  heard  it  charged  that  Brigham  Young, 
jr..  an  apostle,  had  himself  taken  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  louNG.  Never. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  Since  1890  ? 

Mr.  Y()rN(j.  Never. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  have  beiui  here  for  several  days  listening  to  the 
testimonv? 

Mr.  VoiJNG.   Just  yesterday. 

Mr.  1'ayix)R.  Were  you  here  when  any  of  the  witnesses  te^stified 
respecting  the  obligation  in  the  endowment  ceremonies? 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  inquired  into  yesterdav. 

Mr.  Taixer.  And  the  declination  or  refusal  of  the  witnesses  to 
state  what  was  contained  in  the  wremony  or  in  any  part  of  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  I  heard  that. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  That  is  fairly  representative,  I  suppose,  of  the  posture 
that  all  good  Monnons  take. respecting  the  disclosure  of  what  oc- 
ciirixHl  in  the  case  of  that  (»eremony? 

Mr.  Yoi;n(;.  I  think  so,  inevitably,  from  the  obligation  they  feel 
themselves  to  be  under. 

ilr.  Taytj:r.  Let  me  ask  you  if  this  is  representative  of  the  senti- 
ment of  any  considerable  numl)er  of  the  Mormon  people?  It  was 
stated  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Youn^  Men's  or  the  Young  Women's 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  1  thiidc  it  is  called,  or  as  one  of  the 
societies  of  the  church  is  called,  I  believe 

Mr.  Young.  There  are  two  scxueties.  There  is  the  Yomig  Men's 
Mutual  Improvement  Association  and  the  Young  Ladies'  Mutual 
Improvement  Association. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  organization  of  which  President  Smith 
testified  he  is  the  head  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Of  the  Young  Men's  Association. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  stated — and  I  want  to  know  if  this  is  pos- 
sible or  if  it  is  what  would  be  in  the  minds  of  many  good  Monnons — 
that  Sunday  night  last,  before  a  large  number  of  members  of  the 
Young  Men's  Mutual  Imj^rovement  Association — and  Young 
Women's — at  Eureka — where  is  Eureka? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  about  00  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake  City,  in 
Juab  County. 

Mr.  TAYiiiR.  Bishop  Daniel  Connelly — do  you  know  him? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Denounced  at  much  length  i>ersons  who  had  betrayed 
temple  and  endowment  oaths  at  Washington.  That  would  not  be  an 
unnatural  frame  of  mind,  I  suppose,  for  any  good  Mormon  to  be  in 
to  whom  information  had  come,  whether  true  or  not,  that  temple  and 
endowment  oaths  had  been  given  out? 

!Mr.  Young.  I  presume  that  would  be  a  natural  frame  of  mind,  par- 
ticularly if  the  persons  who  made  the  disclosure  were  adherents  of 
the  church.     It  would  depend  ver^  largely  upon  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  he  contniued  then  and  said: 

''  They  are  traitor>,  and  I  shall  treat  them  as  traitors.  I  have 
known  "men  to  be  shot  for  betraying  oaths.  I  advise  you  to  not  be- 
s— VOL  2—05 01 
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tray  your  oaths,  but  to  be  true  to  them  and  not  fall  into  the  error  of 
the  traitors." 

You  do  not  think  that  fairly  represents  the  :-U\to  of  mind  of  Mor- 
mons generally,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Young.  There  are  several  divisions  of  the  subject,  Mr.  Tayler. 

I  would  agree  with  his  advice  that  people  should  not  be  traitors. 
The  proposition  that  he  has  known  traitors  to  be  shot- — if  he  made 
anv  such  statement — certainly  could  not  have  any  reference  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Mormon  Church.  He  never  has  heard,  I  undertake  to 
say,  of  traitoi's  to  the  Mormon  Church  being  shot. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  woulcT  not  dispute  that  at  all,  but  I  am  speaking 
now  wholly  of  the  state  of  mind  in  which  you  would  find 

Mr.  Young.  I  think,  unquestionably,  Mr.  Tayler,  speaking  gener- 
ally, that  would  indicate  the  frame  of  mind  of  the  Mormon  people 
toward  people  who  would  betray  those  oaths:  that  having  betrayed 
them  they  were  traitors  to  that  extent,  if  you  may  use  that  expression, 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  when  taken  to  task  for  the  violence  of  his 
language  he  replied  that  he  was  indignant  at  the  witnesses;  did  not 
know  that  a  reporter  was  present  or  he  would  have  been  more  careful ; 
but  said  the  United  States  shoots  men  for  breaking  their  vows,  but 
that  to  break  the  covenants  with  God,  as  witnesses  had  done,  is  much 
more  sacred  than  to  violate  oaths  to  the  Government.  Is  that  a  just 
expression  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  Mormon  people  respecting  that 
kind  of  a  disclosure  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  scarcely  think  so.  My  own  view  is  that  an  oath  is 
an  oath.  An  oath  is  always  made  to  the  Almighty,  and  the  obliga- 
tion of  it  rests  upon  a  person,  wherever  it  may  be  made,  with  equal 
force. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  is  rather  an  intellectual 
view  that  you  take  of  it.  Colonel,  than  otherwise?  I  mean  do  you 
not  arrive,  with  your  educated  intelligence,  at  that  conclusion  by  an 
intellectual  process — that  an  oath  is  an  oath,  but  that  each  is  equally 
entitled  to  your  obedience? 

Mr.  ISouNG.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  Let  me  go  on,  so  that  you  may  answer  it. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  that  would  not  be  true  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Mormon  Church,  as  of  any  other  set  of  people  any- 
where? 

Mr.  Young.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  it  requires  an  educated  intelli- 
gence nor  any  unusual  understanding  at  all  to  conclude  that  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  is  equal  wherever  the  oath  may  be  taken. 
That  would  be  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  that  the  Mormon  com- 
munity would  take  that  view. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  vou  think,  for  instance,  that  Mormons — and  I 
do  not  use  the  word  ^'  Mormons  "  as  different  from  anv  other  kind 
of  people,  except  as  I  must  use  them,  for  they  are  the  oiily  people  re- 
ferred to  who  take  these  ceremonial  obligations — would*  be  just  as 
careful  and  particular  in  obeying  an  oath  to  testify  in  any  sort  of  a 
proceeding,  a  trivial  case  in  a  justice's  court,  and  that  they  would  feel 
under  the  same  obligation,  and  would  as  certainly  obey  that  oblin- 
tion,  taken  as  a  witness  in  a  justice's  court,  as  the  obligation  they  iSke 
in  the  Endowment  House? 
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Mr.  YouxG.  I  am  under  the  impression  they  would.  Of  course 
this  is  mere  speculation. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  But  my  belief  would  be  that  a  person  who  would  vio- 
late his  oath  before  a  justic<^  of  the  peace  would  have  little  scruple  in 
violating  an  oath  he  had  taken  anjrwhere  else;  that  the  same  frame  of 
mind  which  leads  him  to  be  a  perjurer  in  one  place  would  make  him 
a  perjurer  in  anv  place. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1)o  you  understand  that  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
church.  Colonel,  the  church  has  recognized  some  latitude  as  respects 
the  truth? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  never  understood  so;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Have  you  ever  understood  that  the  test — and  I  am 
speaking  of  what  concerns  the  church  as  a  church — of  truth  or  of 
ralsehood  is  that  it  is  the  telling  of  an  untruth  to  one  who  is  entitled 
to  have  the  truth,  and  the  question  as  to  who  is  entitled  to  have  the 
truth  is  answered  by  the  person  who  is  stating  the  fact?  Have  you 
ever  felt  or  known  tliat  that  was  a  rule  or  policy  of  the  church  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Never;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  denouncing  it. 
It  has  never  come  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  recall  in  the  history  of  the  church  the  denial 
of  Joseph  Smith  and  Hyrum  Smith  respecting  the  belief  in  or  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Young.  1  believe  my  attention  was  called  to  it  a  good  many 
years  ago ;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  do  you  explain  that  in  harmony. with  your  de- 
nunciation of  what  I  have  suggested  as  the  possible  policy  of  the 
church  in  respect  to  such  things? 

Mr.  Young.  We  are  discussing  oaths,  Mr.  Tayler.  AVere  those 
gentlemen  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  TAYLJiR.  No. 

Mr.  Young.  That  puts,  of  course,  a  very  different  phase  upon  it. 
That  is,  I  suppose  it  would. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  a  truly  honorable  man  ought  to  observe  his 
word,  whether  he  is  under  oath  or  not.  But  it  is  not  the  case  you 
have  been  supposing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  your  answer  to  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  ttiis 
statement,  whatever  it  was  and  whatever  truth  there  was  in  it,  was 
not  a  statement  under  oath. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  I  had  concluded  my  answer. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Will  you  please  read  the  answer? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

*'  Mr.  Young.  We  are  discussing  oaths,  Mr.  Tayler.  Were  those 
gentlemen  under  oath  ? 

''  Mr.  Tayler.  No. 

"  Mr.  Young.  That  puts,  of  course,  a  very  different  phase  upon  it; 
that  is,  I  suppose  it  would. 

"  Mr.  Tayt^r.  Undoubtedly  it  would. 

"  Mr.  Young.  I  think  a  truly  honorable  man  ought  to  observe  his 
word  whether  he  is  under  oath  or  not.  But  it  is  not  the  case  you  have 
been  supposing." 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  recall,  of  course,  that  the  revelation  respecting 
celestial  marriage  was  reduced  to  writing  in  1843  by  Joseph  Smith  f 
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Mr.  YoL  N(i.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  As  a  matter  of  fact — I  believe  it  is  not  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute, and  if  it  is  I  want  to  l>e  corrected — this  revelation  had  been  re- 
ceived ])rior  to  that  time;  I  do  not  know  exactly  when,  but  a  year  or 
two  or  thrive  or  four  years? 

Mr.  Vox  NO.    I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  that  to  a  very  slight  extent,  in  consequence  of 
that  revelation,  j)olygamy  had  been  practiced  for  a  short  time? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  belief  of  the  church,  I  understand. 
That  is  my  understanding,  but  I  do  not  know  just  when  it  was  alle^ 
that  the  revelation  was  first  received^  I  think  1843  is  the  date  usuSly 
given. 

In  answering  your  question  I  had  in  mind  that  the  church  prac- 
ticed polygamy  prior  to  the  expulsion  from  Xauvoo  and  prior  to  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith,  which  occurred  in  June  of  1844. 

Mr.  I'aylkr.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Y()UN(i.  But  how  long  before,  I  have  no  information. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Now,  in  Times  and  Seasons — and  I  think  there  is  no 
dispute  historically  about  the  fact  that  Joseph  and  Hyrum  did  issue 
this  proclamation  in  1844 — I  find  this: 

"  NOTICE. 

"As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed  that  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  " 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.   AVhat  are  you  reading  from? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  really  reading  from  the  record.  It  is  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  WoRTiiTXGix)N.  TNliat  was  it  read  into  the  record  from? 
There  must  be  some  starting  point. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  has  been  published  in  a  thousand  places.  I  am 
now  reading  from  a  little  book  called  "  The  Truth  Derended." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)x.  It  has  been  published  in  a  thousand  places 
that  Senator  Smoot  is  a  polygamist,  and  it  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  this  is  true. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTOx.  That  settles  it,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading)  : 


'As  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed  "- 


I  am  going  to  put  in  some  more  testimony  that  will  convince  even 
you. 

Afr.  WoRTHiNGTON.    Very  well. 


Mr.  Tayler  (reading)  : 

^^Vs  we  have  lately  been  credibly  informed  that  an  elder  of  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  by  the  name  of  Hyram 
Brown,  has  been  preaching  polygamy  and  other  false  and  corrupt 
doctrines  in  the  county  of  Lapeer.  State  of  Michigan: 

"  This  is  to  notify  him  and  the  church  in  general  that  he  has  been 
cut  oif  from  the  church  for  his  iniquity;   and  he  is  further  notified 
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to  appear  at  the  special  conference,  on  the  6th  of  April  next,  to  make 
answer  to  these  charges. 

"Joseph  S^iith, 
"  Hykum  Smith, 
^'Presidents  of  said  Church?'^ 

Published  in  Times  and  Seasons,  volmne  5,  page  423. 

You  have  heard,  have  you  not,  of  such  a  notice  having  been  issued 
by  the  presidents  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  Times  and  Seasons  is  a  well-known  little  period- 
ical which  was  published  by  the  church  in  the  early  days? 

Mr.  Young.  In  Nauvoo.' 

Mr.  Tatler.  At  Nauvoo ;  exactly.  Now,  what  do  vou  understand 
was  the  theory  upon  which  these  men,  whom  you  and  all  good  Mor- 
mons believe  were  good  men,  published  this  notice  after  the  celestial 
marriage  revelation  had  been  received  and  reduced  to  writing  and 
after  polygamy  had  commenced  to  be  practiced  by  Joseph  Smith 
himself  and  some  others? 

Mr.  Young.  What  is  the  date  of  that  publication,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  1844. 

Mr.  Young.  I  might,  possibly  in  a  quibbling  way,  explain  that 
notice  in  this  way,  that  polygamy  was  not  to  be  preached  by  the 
church  at  that  time — that  is  quite  generally  conceded — and  that  any 
person  who  preached  polygamy  was  subject  to  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  language  there  used  is  that  he  had  preached  polygamy 
and  other 

Mr.  Tayler.  "  P'alse  and  corrupt." 

Mr.  Young.  "  False  and  corrupt  doctrines." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary,  in  the  construction 
of  that  language,  that  the  adjectives  "  false  "  and  "  corrupt "  should 
apply  to  polygamy.  He  had  preached  polygamy,  and  he  had 
preached  other  doctrines  that  were  false  and  corrupt.  But  assuming 
that  the  language  means  what  I  fancy  you  have  in  mind,  I  could  not 
and  would  not  in  my  own  feelings  feel  to  excuse  that  denial ;  rather, 
I  would  have  no  suAicient  explanation  of  it. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  Mr.  Tayler,  because  you  or  I  may 
admire  a  man,  believe  him  to  be  generally  a  righteous  man,  that  we 
believe  he  never  does  a  thing  which  is  wrong.  And  I  may,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  accept  Joseph  Smith  and  his  life  work,  without  nec- 
essarily accepting  any  foibles  of  which  he  might  have  been  guilty. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ]Sow,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1844,  from  NauvooJ^  this 
was  published  in  the  Times  and  Seasons: 

"  Nauvoo,  March  15^  1844- 
"  To  the  brethren  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day 
Saints,  living  on  China  Creek,  in  Hancock  County,  greeting: 
Whereas  brother  Richard  Hewitt  has  called  on  me  to-day  to  know 
my  views  concerning  some  doctrines  that  are  preached  in  your  place, 
and  states  to  me  that  some  of  your  elders  say  that  a  man  having  a 
certain  priesthood  may  have  as  many  wives  as  he  pleases,  and  that 
doctrine  is  taught  here.  I  say  unto  you  that  that  man  teaches  false 
doctrine,  for  there  is  no  such  doctrine  taught  here;  neither  is  there 
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any  such  thing  practiced  here.  And  any  man  that  is  found  teaching 
privately  or  publicly  any  such  doctrine  is  culpable,  and  will  stand  a 
chance  to  be  brought  before  the  high  council,  and  lose  his  license  and 
membership  also ;  therefore,  he  had  better  beware  what  he  is  •about. 

*'  Hyrum  S311TH. 
('*  Times  and  Seasons,  vol.  5,  p.  474.") 

Do  you  understand  that  that  was  the  proclamation  of  a  truth  or  of 
an  untruth? 

Mr.  YoiJN«.  1  have  never  understood  that  the  Mormon  Church 
permitted  any  man  to  take  all  the  wives  he  wanted.  That  never 
has  been  the  doctrine  of  the  Mormon  Church.  It  was  a  matter  that 
in  the  church  was  always  regulated  by  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances of  the  case. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Your  interpretation  of  this  would  be  that  it  is  a 
mere  denial  of  a  doctrine  that  a  man  may  have  all  the  wives  he  wants? 

Mr.  Young.  My  explanation  of  both  of  those  notices  would  be  this, 
that  possibly  the  effect  of  each  of  them  would  be  that  they  w^ould  be 
construed  in  the  public  mind  to  be  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
polygamy.  Technically,  I  think,  they  may  escape  that  construction, 
but  I  think  some  justification  for  those  announcements  might  be 
found  in  the  exigencv  of  the  times  and  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  'Deseret  News,  of  course  you  laiow,  is  owned  by 
the  church,  and  it  has  always  been  the  organ  of  the  church,  not  that 
its  statements  are  controlling  u2:)on  anybody,  but  it  has  been  the 
voice  and  mouthpiece  of  the  church,  as  much  as  a  newspaper  can  be? 

Mr.  Young.  1  have  understood  that  the  Deseret  News  is  the 
church  organ  in  this  sense:  If  the  church  has  any  authoritative 
announcement  to  make,  it  will  be  made  through  the  columns  of  the 
News. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Charles  W.  Penrose  has  for  many  years  been  the 
editor  of  it? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  in  188G,  at  the  time  this  particular  issue  was 
made,  and  he  is  now,  and  he  is  also  an  apostle  now? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  find  in  the  issue  of  May  20.  188G,  an  editorial 
entitled  ''  Joseph  Smith  and  celestial  marriage." 

Mr.  Worthington.  Whni  is  the  date? 

Mr.  Tayler.  May  20,  1880.  It  is  a  very  able  editorial.  I  think 
it  ought  all  to  go  in,  but  I  call  your  attention  to  this  part  of  it : 

"'  It  has  been  frequently  asserted  by  the  enemies  of  the  church 
that  President  John  Taylor,  in  France,  publicly  denied  that  the 
church  entertained  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage.  Investigation 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  facts  will  show  that  he  did  no  such  thing. 
Directly  he  denied  nothing:  indirectly  he  disputed  the  assertion  that 
polygamy  and  certiiin  infamous  doings  were  part  of  the  ci'eed  of  the 
church.  In  answer  to  the  charges  he  simply  read  a  section  of  the 
doctrine  and  covenants  relating  to  the  subject  of  marriage." 

Now.  of  course,  that  means  that  he  read  from  the  Doctrine  and 
Covenants,  as  that  book  existed  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
revelation  on  celestial  marriage,  you  would  understand? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  no  understanding  on  the  subject.  AVhile  I 
have  an  indefinite  recollection  of  this  incident,  it  is  verv  indefinite. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  This  was  in  1846,  or  thereabouts,  I  believe,  that  John 
Taylor  is  said  to  have  denied  it.  It  was  before  the  revelation  was 
promulgated,  and,  of  course,  I  need  not  ask  you  the  question  whether 
:he  celestial  marriage  revelation  was  in  the  book.  If  it  was  prior  to 
L852,  of  course  it  was  not  in  the  book,  because  it  w^as  not  promulgated 
antil  1852. 

Mr.  Young.  That  I  l)elieve  to  be  the  fact.  That  discussion,  how- 
ever, I  think,  if  it  is  important,  occurred  in  1850  or  1851.  That  is 
iiy  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  think  you  are  right  about  it.  This  editorial  goes 
3n  to  say : 

"  Until  the  open  enunciation  of  the  doctrine  of  celestial  marriage 
by  the  publication  of  the  revelation  on  the  subject  in  1852,  no  elder 
was  authorized  to  announce  it  to  the  world.  The  Almighty  has 
revealed  things  on  many  occasions  which  were  for  His  servants  and 
not  for  the  world.  Jesus  enjoined  His  disciples  on  several  occasions 
to  keep  to  themselves  principles  that  He  mjide  known  to  them.  And 
His  injunction,  '  cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  trample 
them  under  their  feet  and  turn  again  and  rend  you,'  has  become  as 
familiar  as  a  common  proverb.  In  the  rise  of  the  church  the  Lord 
had  occasion  to  admonish  His  servants  in  regard  to  revelations  that 
were  afterwards  permitted  to  be  published."' 

Then  he  quotes  from  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants: 

"  •  I  say  unto  you,  hold  your  peace  until  I  shall  see  fit  to  make  all 
things  known  unto  the  world  concerning  this  matter. 

"  ^  And  now  I  say  unto  you,  keep  these  things  from  going  abroad 
into  the  world  until  it  is  expedient  in  me. 

" '  But  a  commandment  I  give  unto  them  that  they  shall  not  boast 
themselves  of  these  things,  neither  speak  of  them  before^  the  world, 
for  these  things  are  given  unto  you  for  your  profit  and  your  salva- 
tion.'"     (Doctrine  and  Covenants.) 

Then  the  editorial  continues: 

"  Under  these  instructions  elders  had  no  right  to  promulgate  any- 
thing but  that  which  they  were  authorized  to  teach.  And  when 
assailed  by  their  enemies  and  accused  of  practicing  things  which 
were  really  not  countenanced  in  the  church,  they  were  justified  in 
denying  those  imjiutations  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  avowal 
of  such  doctrines  as  were  not  yet  intended  for  the  world.  This  course 
which  they  have  taken  when  necessary,  by  commandment,  is  all  the 
ground  which  their  accusers  have  for  charging  them  with  falsehood." 

That  editorial,  you  understand,  of  course,  as  being  the  explanation 
of  the  editor  of  this  paper  of  these  statements  that  were  made  by 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith  and  by  John  Taylor? 

Mr.  Young.   I'es.  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  CnAiR:MAN.  I  understood  you,  I  think  correctly,  that  the  senti- 
ment among  your  people  is  against  polygamy? 

Mr.  Young.   Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  AVliat  is  the  sentiment  among  prominent  members 
of  your  organization  against  polygamous  cohabitation? 

3flr.  Young.  Judging  from  the  practice  of  the  people  and  from 
expressions  of  opinion.  I  should  say  it  is  not  so  general  nor  so  strong. 

The  Chairman.  Polygamous  cohabitation,  I  oelieve,  exists  among 
prominent  members  of  your  organization  ? 
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Mr.  Young.   Yes,  sir;  I  believe  it  does. 

The  Chairman.  From  the  president  of  the  church  down  ? 

Mr.  Young.   It  seems  so;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  will  ask  you  in  this  connection  a  question.  Did 
you  understand  that  the  manifesto  prohibited  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion as  well  as  new  marriages? 

Mr.  Young.  That  was  not  my  understanding  of  the  effect  of  it 
I  believe  I  may  correctly  sav  that  it  is  not  included  within  the  lan- 
guage of  the  manifesto  until  President  Woodruff  subsequently  con- 
strued it  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  \Vlien  did  he  place  that  construction  upon  it? 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  it  was  about  two  years  after  the  manifesto 
was  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Was  he  at  that  time  the  president  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  he  was. 

The  Chairman.  And  he  spoke  by  authority  of  God,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  I  would  not  presume  to  say  by  what  authority 
he  spoke. 

Tne  Chairman.   lie  was  at  that  time  the  head  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Young.   Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.   Revelator  and  seer? 

Mr.  YouN(;.   So  sustained  by  the  people. 

The  Chairman.  Since  that  interpretation  of  this  manifesto  by 
Woodruff,  has  polygamous  cohabitation  continued  among  prominent 
members  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Young.  To  a  certain  extent  it  has. 

The  Chairman.  It  has  continued  with  the  president  of  the  church? 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  judge  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Joseph  F. 
Smith  it  has  continued  with  him.  There  was,  however,  a  president 
of  the  church  between  Mr.  Woodruff  and  Mr.  Smith — Mr.  Tjorenzo 
Snow. 

The  Chairman.  1  had  an  impre^ssion — and  I  think  it  must  be  an 
error — that  abstractly  you  regard  the  practice  of  polygamy  as  right? 

Mr.  Young.    Tf  I  might  modify,  or  not  answer  the  question  cate- 
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The  Chairman.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Young.  I  regard  the  principle  abstractly  as  right,  not  the 
practice. 

The  Chairman.  If  it  were  not  for  the  laws  of  the  land  prohibiting 
it,  you  would  then  believe  that  the  practice  would  be  right? 

Mr.  Yoi  ng.  I  would. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  advise  and  counsel  it? 

Mr.  YoT  NG.  I  can  not  say  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  married? 

Mr.  Young.  I  am. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  only  one  wife,  I  presume? 

Mr.  Young.  Only  one. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  you  think  that  restrains  your 
people  from  entering  into  j)olygamy — those  who  have  the  faielief 
that  you  have — is  the  law  against  it? 

Mr.  YoiTNG.  I  think  that  is  true  of  such  proportion  of  the  Mormon 
people  as  might  consider  it  a  duty  and  wliose  circumstances  might 
be  such  as  to  permit  it,  which  I  fancy  would  be,  as  in  the  past,  but 
a  small  minority  of  the  marriageable  Mormons. 
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The  Chairman.  I  think  you  spoke  of  several  bishops  in  your 
stake  living  in  polygamy. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNOTON.  ite  said  they  were  reputed  to  be  polygamists. 

Mr.  Young.  Reputed  to  be  polygamists. 

Mr.  Van  Q)tt.  Two,  I  think. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  you  now,  at  the  suggestion  of 
counsel,  to  say  that  none  of  those  bishops  in  your  stake  are  living  in 
polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  nothing  about  Bishop  Morris's  married  rela- 
tion. He  is  the  bishop  of  the  eleventh  ward  of  Salt  Lake  City.  He 
is  one  of  the  two  mentioned.  Bishop  Romney,  as  I  believe,  is  living 
in  polygamous  cohabitation,  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Ihe  Chair^ian.  I  simply  want  to  get  at  the  facts.  What  steps 
have  you  taken  to  dissuade  him  from  that  practice? 

Mr.  Young.  None  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  mentioned  the  subject  to  him? 

Mr.  Young.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  And  yet  he  is  one  of  your  bishops  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  spoken  to  the  other  bishop  concerning 
whom  there  are  rumors  that  he  is  living  in  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion  

Mr.  Young.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  To  ascertain  whether  it  was  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Young.  Never. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  inquiry  among  your  people 
in  the  st«ke  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  polygamous  cohabitation 
is  practiced  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No  special  inquiry;   no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  made  any  general  inquiry? 

Mr.  Young.  No  further  than  my  observation  would  extend. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  have  taken  no  steps,  either  by  council 
or  otherwise,  to  dissuade  people  from  that  practice  ? 

Mr.  Young.  From  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation  ? 

The  Chair^Ian.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  endowments.  You 
have  been  through  the  endowments  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  disclosing  the  endowments? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  consider  myself  under  an  obligation 
not  to  do  so,  the  committee  permitting  witnesses  not  to  answer  the 
question. 

I  should  like  to  say  this,  Mr  Chairman:  I  take  that  position  with 
regret,  appreciating  that  inferences  may  be  drawn  from  it  which, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  the  statement,  mi^ht  be,  in  my  judgment, 
vei*v  unfair  to  our  people  and  to  myself.  A^  e  are  practically  Dound 
nnd  gagged  on  that  subject  by  reascm  of  the  obligations  we  have  taken, 
and  pe<>ple  may,  if  they  wish,  draw  the  very  worst  conclusions  from 
that  condition. 

The  Chairman.  By  reason  of  that,  if  you  could  state  what  the  ob- 
ligation is,  it  would  prevent  the  conclusion  which  you  have  suggested. 
But  I  understand  you,  and  I  do  not  want  to  press  the  question. 
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Has  the  president  of  the  church  any  control  over  the  movements  of 
the  apostles? 

Mr.  Young.  In  religious  matters  the  presidency  of  the  church,  in 
conjunction  with  the  council  of  apostles,  controls  their  movements. 

The  Chairman.  Would  it  be  within  the  power  of  the  president  to 
order  the  apostles  who  are  now  abroad  to  come  back  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  think  not.  This  matter  is  not  a  religious  mat- 
ter.    It  is  political. 

The  Chairman.  You  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  Young.  To  come  back? 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  am  not  speaking  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Young.  To  come  into  the  United  States? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  suppose  if  the  president  of  the  church  desired 
those  apostles,  who  are  absent,  to  perform  some  ecclesiastical  duty 
within  any  part  of  the  world,  they  would  be  amenable  to  his  direc- 
tions. 

The  Chairman.  Without  regard  to  ecclesiastical  duty,  has  the  first 
j)resident  the  power  or  the  authorit}'  to  summon  the  apostles  now 
abroad  back  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Young.  In  the  performance  of  their  religious  duties;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  stating  that,  suppose  he  issued  an  order, 
'•  I  want  you  to  come  to  the  United  States  by  first  steamer."  Sup- 
pose he  does  not  disclose  the  purpose? 

Mr.  Young.  I  should  say  they  would  have  the  right  to  ascertain 
upon  what  business  that  order  was  issued. 

The  Chairman.  Then  they  have  a  right  to  obey  or  disobey  the  first 
president  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Oh,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  And  would  not  be  amenable 

Mr.  Young.  Except  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  as  I  say ;  that  woidd 
be  my  judgment  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  *'  Important  ecclesiastical  matters  make  it  neces- 
sary for  you  to  return  to  the  United  States."  Suppose  #uch  an  order 
w^as  issued  ? 

Mr.  YouxG.  I  should  suppose  if  they  appreciated  their  good  stand- 
ing in  the  church  the^v  ought  to  obey  the  order. 

The  Chairman.  Vou  would  expect  that  they  w^ould  obey? 

Mr.  Young.  I  would  expect  it. 

The  C  HAiRMAN.  In  other  words,  the  president  of  the  church  has 
control  over  the  apostles,  and  people  who  are  now  abroad  could,  upon 
the  direction  or  request  of  the  first  presidency,  be  required  to  appear 
in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  I  have  answered  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Something  has  been  said  about  the  reorganized 
church.  That  is  a  church  lidding  to  belief  in  the  Mormon  Bible  or 
doctrine.  A\lierein  does  that  organization  differ  from  yours?  I 
call  your  attention  directly  to  the  point  of  polygamy. 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  I  understand.  The  reorganized  church  entertains  the 
view  that  Joseph  Smith  never  taught  polygamy  and  never  practiced 
it.     Our  own  church  combats  both  of  thoiie  propositions. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  reorganized  church 
teaching  and  practicing  polygamy  now  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  no  idea  that  thev  do  either. 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  any  ceremony  by 
which  the  adherents  are  oath-bound  to  anything? 

Mr.  Young.  I  can  only  speak  from  general  impression.  I  under- 
stand they  have  no  temples,  no  ceremonies  corresponding  to  the 
temple  ceremonies.  AVhether  they  have  any  other  ceremonies  or  not, 
I  am  unable  to  state. 

The  Chairman.  But  they  have  nothing  corresponding  to  that? 

Mr.  Young.  I  believe  not. 

The  Chair.man.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  membership  of 
the  reorganized  church  is  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Young.  They  have  some  branches  there,  some  chapels^  and  are 
doing  some  missionary  work  among  the  people  of  Utah. 

The  Chahi^ian.  Do  you  attend  their  services? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  possible  that  I  have  been  there  once,  yes,  sir; 
just  out  of  curiosity,  however. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  no  temples  and  no  ceremonies? 

]Mr.  YouN(j.  Xot  in  Utah. 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  of  the  character  you  have? 

Mr.  Young.  Xo,  sir :  I  understand  not. 

Senator  McComas.  How  numerous  are  they  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Young.  The  reorganized? 

Senator  McComas.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  Speaking  from  general  impression,  there  can  not  be 
more  than  a  few  hundred  of  them. 

Senator  McComas.  Does  your  church  extend  a  friendly  hand  to 
them?  Do  the  people  of  vour  church  manifest  any  friendship  for 
those  people  who  oppose  polygamy  and  have  reorganized  the  Mormon 
Church  to  oi>pose  polygamy  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Xo.  The  attitude  of  the  two  churches  is  one  of  con- 
siderable antagonism  from  a  doctrinal  point  of  view. 

Senator  McComas.  Is  it  because  the  one  favors  polygamy  and  the 
other  opposes  it? 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  Xo.     I  think  that  is  merely  one  phase  of  the  situation^ 

Senator  McComas.  Is  there  any  distinctive  doctrinal  difference? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.  I  believe  there  is.  The  main  point  of  distinction 
between  the  two  churches,  I  understand,  revolves  upon  the  question 
of  the  presidency  of  the  church,  our  own  church  taking  the  view  that 
upon  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith,  who  was  the  president,  the  original 
founder  of  the  church,  the  succession  devolved  upon  the  quorum  of 
the  twelve  ai)ostles.  at  the  head  of  which  was  Brigham  Young,  and 
that,  I  understand,  is  disputed  by  the  reorganized  church. 

Senator  McComas.  What  do  they  say  ? 

Mr.  Young.  They  dispute  that  proposition. 

Senator  McComas.  Anout  that  point,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Young.  And  Joseph  Smith,  jr.,  the  son  of  the  founder  of  the 
church,  subsequently  became — I  think  some  ten  or  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  Josej:)!!  Smith — the  head  of  the  reorganized  church. 

Senator  McComas.  That  was  my  impression. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes:  and  he  is  still  the  head  of  the  church. 

The  Chairman.  He  is  now? 

Mr.  YoiTNG.  He  is  now. 

Senator  McComas.  In  that  churcli  do  they  maintain  that  the  choice 
of  succession  and  power  is  dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  i^eople  of 
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the  chui'ch  as  opposed  to  the  close  corporation  controlling  the  suc- 
-cession  in  the  regular  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  lu  the  regular  Mormon  Church  the  people 
have  to  sustain  the  officials. 

Senator  McComas.  I  understand  that.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment.     I  was  asking  the  witness. 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  knofv  what  they  claim  about  the  methods  of 
perpetuating  or  continuing  the  presidency  of  the  church. 

Senator  McComas.  Is  or  is  it  not  a  distinctive  difference  that  in 
the  Mormon  Church  the  succession  is  practically  controlled  by  the 
apostles,  from  generation  to  generation,  president  to  president,  while 
in  the  reorganized  Mormon  Church,  headed  hy  Joseph  Smith,  jr., 
nnd  those  who  follow  him,  there  is  more  liberality  in  church  govern- 
ment and  more  control  by  the  people  and  more  influence  by  tne  con- 
gregations, rather  than  bv  the  hierarchy? 

Mr.  Young.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  said  before,  that  I  know 
nothing  about  their  methods  of  selecting  the  president  of  the  church. 

Of  course,  you  will  undei-stand,  Senator,  that  with  us,  practically, 
the  nomination  of  the  president  of  the  church  has  been  with  the  quo- 
rum of  apostles  after  the  death  of  one  of  our  presidents. 

Senator  McComas.  T  so  understand. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  person  so  nominated  becomes  the  president 
of  the  church  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent,  if  I  may  use  such 
an  expression,  of  the  people,  subject  to  rejection  and  to  a  subsequent 
nomination.  The  quorum  of  apostles  has  substantially/  the  power 
of  nomination  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  with  refer- 
ence to  Federal  officials,  the  people  exercising  the  same  power  that 
the  United  Staters  Senate  does  of  rejection  or  acceptance. 

Senator  McComas.  AVith  this  difference,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  turn  out  one  President  and  put  m  another  of 
another  sort;  bnt  the  Mormon  Church,  with  the  machinery  you  have 
«poken  of,  it  unerringly  and  always  results  in  the  choice  of  the  man 
whom  the  first  presidency  and  the  apostles  desire. 

Mr.  Young.  That  has  been  the  rule  with  reference  to  the  presi- 
dency of  the  church. 

Senator  McComas.  That  has  b(»en  the  result,  too? 

Mr.  Young.  It  has  appeared  in  the  record  here,  as  I  observe,  hav- 
ing looked  over  the  I'ecord,  that  quite  a  number  of  times  the  people 
have  rejected  nominations  wliich  have  been  made  by  the  apostles  for 
minor  offices,  such  as  bishops:  and  it  is  quite  possible  and  quite  within 
the  scope  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  as  I  understand  them,  that 
the  people  might  reject  a  nomination  that  was  made  by  the  apostles. 

Senator  McComas.  They  might  reject  the  nomination  of  an 
iipostle? 

Mr.  Yoi  N(i.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Or  of  a  president? 

Mr.  YouxG.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  But  they  never  did? 

ilr.  YoiNc;.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  in  Xauvoo.  in  the  days 
of  Joseph  Smith,  the  people  declined  to  sustain  Sidney  Rigdon  as  Kis 
first  counselor. 

Senator  McComas.  Have  they  since  the  days  of  Joseph  Smith? 

Mr.  Yorxc;.  Not  for  one  of  those  offices. 

Senator  McComas.  Never? 
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Mr.  YouxG.  I  believe  not. 

Senator  McComas.  If  I  understood  yon  rightly,  yon  said  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Mormon  Church  are  opposedtothe  teachings  of 
polygamy  and  the  practice  of  polygamous  cohabitation  consequent 
upon  polygamous  marriages? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.  I  think  you  did  not  understand  me. 

Senator  ^IcComas.  State  what  I  should  have  understood  you  to 
say. 

Mr.  Young.  I  stated  that  I  believed  the  overwhelming  s(Mitiment  of 
the  Mormon  people  is  against  new  polygamous  marriages. 

Senator  McCo^cas.  Is  against  new  polygamous  marriages — mean- 
ing by  that  marriages  sinc^  the  Woodruff  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  Ye,s,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  Is  that  sentiment  so  strong  and  so  overwhelm- 
ing that  if  a  j)erson  were  submitted  to  the  general  conference  of  the 
f)eople  as  an  apostle  of  the  church  for  approval  who  w^as  known  to 
lave  celebratecl  l)etween  himself  and  some  woman  a  polygamous  mar- 
riage since  the  Woodruff  manifesto  the  people  would  be  induced  ta 
reject  such  an  apostle  ? 

^fr.  YouNc;.  Well.  I  can  not  say.  In  fact.  I  believe  there  has  been 
a  conference  sinc<»  some  of  these  disclosures  have  come  out  and  that 
those  rejections  have  not  been  mad(»  by  the  people  upon  the  disclos- 
ures that  have  l)een  made  here. 

Senatcu'  McComas.  Rejections  have  not  been  made? 

Mr.  Young.  No. 

Senator  McC^^^ias.  Then  you  think  the  sentiment  is  not  so  strong 
•ind  overwhelming  that  the  mass  of  the  Mormon  people  in  their  con- 
fen'uce  would  reject  a  man  for  the  office  of  apostle  or  president  who 
had  since  the  Woodruff  manifesto  violated  the  laws  of  the  land  and 
the  manifesto  of  the  president  of  the  church  denouncing  plural 
marriages? 

Mr.  Y(>uN<i.  I  can  only  say  that  so  far  they  have  not  done  so  in  the 
light  of  the  evidenc(^  they  have  had  before  them.  What  they  may  do, 
or  might  do.  I  can  not  state. 

Senator  McC^omas.  You  live  in  Utah  and  Salt  Lake  City.  Do  you 
infer  from  that  that  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  polygamy?  If  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  opposed  to  it  and  have  the  power  to  reject 
every  nomination,  and  they  knoxy  that  a  man  has  consummated  a  plural 
marriage  since  the  manifesto  and  has  lived  in  cohabitation  with  his 
newly  Taken  wife,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  Presi- 
dent WoodrulT,  by  revelation,  admonished  them  to  obey,  do  you  think 
they  would  refus(»  to  reject  such  a  nomination  because  they  hesitate 
to  oppose  the  hi(»rarchy?  You  say  they  are  opposed  to  polyj^amy, 
and  yet  they  do  not  reject  the  nominations  of  men  who  are  livmg  m 
polygamy.     Is  it  because  they  are  in  fear  of  the  hierarchy? 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  Xo:  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  explain  just  why 
they  would  not  exercise  that  power  of  rejection. 

Senator  McComas.  How  far  do  you  think 

Mr.  YoiNG.  If  you  will  allow  me,  Senator 

S(Miat()r  ^IcCoMAS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Young.  My  belic^f  would  be  that  the  people  might  possibly 
exercis(»  >()me  lenientry  in  that  direction,  largely  from  their  conWction 
that  any  such  case  as  a  new  polygamous  marriage  is  an  extremely 
rare  event,  and  from  the  deep  conviction  the  commimity  has,  both 
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Mormon  and  Gentile,  as  I  believe  I  may  correctly  state,  that  polyg- 
amv  is  practically  dead,  and  that  any  new  marriage  is  an  expiring 
flicker  of  the  old  situation. 

Senator  McComas.  If,  in  a  general  conference,  the  people  having 
the  power,  as  I  understand  you,  the  head  of  the  church  should  submit 
the  name  of  an  apostle  who  had  been  guilty  of  a  polygamous  mar- 
riage within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  would  it  fe  within  the 
province  and  the  power  of  the  conference  to  nominate  A  on  the  ground 
that  he  is  a  monogamist  and  a  true  Mormon,  and  to  substitute  his 
name  for  that  of  the  apostle  who  is  a  polygamist  and  who  had  been 
nominated  by  the  first  presidency? 

Mr.  YoL^NG.  I  understand  not.  I  understand  that  following  a  re- 
jection there  must  be  a  new  nomination. 

Senator  McCo^ias.  I  see.  Then  if  a  general  conference  of  the 
Mormons,  who  are  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  polygamy,  should 
reject  a  man  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  polygamist,  and  indicate 
in  the  debate  and  conterence  by  resolution  that  they  would  not  accept 
him  who  had  violated  the  laAv  of  the  land  and  the  manifesto  of  Presi- 
dent Woodruff — would  a  man,  in  your  judgment,  nominated  by  the 
head  of  the  church  as  an  apostle,  be  rejected  by  the  general  conference 
on  that  ground  ? 

Mr.  Yoi^Ncj.  I  wish  the  stenographer  would  read  the  question. 
The  stmtence.  as  I  gather  it,  lacks  a  conclusion. 

Senator  McC^omas.  If  so  I  will  supply  a  conclusion. 

The  reporter  read  the  question  as  follows: 

'•  Senator  McComas.  I  see.  Then  if  a  general  conference  of  the 
Mormons,  who  are  so  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  polygamy,  should 
reject  a  man  on  the  ground  that  he  Avas  a  polygamist,  and  indicate  in 
the  debate  and  conference  by  resolution  tnat  they  would  not  accept 
him  who  had  violated  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  manifesto  of  Presi- 
dent Woodruff — would  a  man,  in  your  judgment,  nominated  by  the 
head  of  the  cliurch  as  an  apostle,  be  rejected  by  the  general  conference 
on  that  ground?" 

Mr.  Yoi'Nc;.  That  sentence  is  not  clear  to  me.  You  start  out  by 
saying  if  the  conference  should  reject  such  a  man- 


Senator  M('Co:mas.  I  will  put  the  question  to  you  to  your  satisfac- 
tion. 

Mr.  YoiTNc.  Very  w^ell. 

Senator  McComas.  If  you,  opposed,  not  on  principle,  but  upon 
grounds  of  policy  and  upon  other  grounds,  to  polygamy,  to  new 
plural  marriages,  should  rise  in  the  next  conference  and  say,  "I 
oppose  the  ratification  of  Apostle  A,"  the  man  named,  "  because  he 
has  practiced  polygamy  and  has  taken  a  plural  wife  since  the  mani- 
festo, and  I  move  his  rejection  on  that  ground,"  would  the  Mormon 
conference,  in  your  judgment,  overwhelmingly  sustain  you  and  your 
motion  ? 

Mr.  YotjNg.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  been  nominated 
by  the  president? 

Senator  McComas.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the  hierarchy  and  the  president  of  the  church. 

Mr.  Young.  My  answer  must  necessarily  be  speculative. 

Senator  McComas.  I  understand  that.  You  are  giviiig  your  opin- 
ion as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Mormons  on  this  question.  What  is  your 
opinion,  in  answer  to  my  question? 
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Mr.  Young.  I  think  it  would  depend  very  largely  upon  the  debate 
and  the  strength  with  which  the  opposition  might  be  urged,  and  the 
excuses,  the  extenuating  circumstances  that  might  be  urged,  if  there 
were  any,  in  behalf  or  the  apostle.  But  my  belief  is  they  would 
reject  him. 

Senator  McComas.  You  think  they  would  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McComas.  And  that  awe  or  fear  of  the  president  or  apos- 
tles would  not  deter  men  who  agree  with  you,  in  the  policy  you  men- 
tion as  your  view,  from  rejecting  such  an  apostle? 

Mr.  1  ouNG.  It  would  not  be  a  question  of  fear  of  the  hierarchy, 
as  you  term  it.  It  would  be  more  a  respect  for  their  judgment  as  to 
the  general  qualifications  of  the  man  to  hold  the  position. 

Senator  McCo^ias.  Now,  further,  in  your  opinion,  since  the  senti- 
ment of  the  church  is  so  strongly  against  polygamy  and  new  polvga- 
mous  marriages,  is  it  not  strange  that  so  many  men  in  the  chief  ofcces 
of  the  church  happen  to  be  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation,  and 
several  of  them  are  believed  now  to  have  contracted  plural  marriages 
since  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Senator,  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  more  profoundly 
surprised  than  I  was  or  than  the  majority,  practically  all  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Mormon  Church,  have  been  upon  learning  that  there 
have  been  any  such  marriages  since  the  manifesto.  But,  with  reference 
to  unlawful  cohabitation,  the  sentiment  against  that  does  not  exist 
to  the  extent 

Senator  McComas.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Young.  Anything  like  the  extent. 

Senator  McComas.  "i  ou  made  the  distinction  between  the  two,  but 
I  tacked  the  two  together. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  him  finish  the  sentence. 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  it  was  concluded. 

At  12  o'clock  meridian  the  committee  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock 
p.  m. 

Al-^ER   RECESS. 

The  committee  reassembled  at  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  could  you  call  some  other  witness  than 
Mr.  Young?  Senator  McComas  is  not  here  now,  and  I  understand  he 
desires  to  ask  some  questions  of  Mr.  Young.  Or  would  you  prefer  to 
wait?     I  will  send  for  him  if  you  prefer. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Wc  would  rather  wait  a  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  He  may  not  desire  to  ask  any  further  questions. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  We  have  some  redirect. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  But  we  can  not  go  on  with  the  redirect  until 
the  cross-examination  is  finished. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Our  next  witness  is  not  in  the  room  just  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  a  question  or  two  that  I  want  to  ask  Mr. 
Young. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Young,  you  may  take  the  stand,  and  Mr. 
Tayler,  you  may  inquire. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  RICHARD  W.  TOUNO— Resumed. 

Richard  W.  Young,  having  been  previously  sworn,  was  examined, 
and  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tayler.  Colonel  Yoiino;,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Deseret  News 
to  which  I  called  your  attention,  appears,  in  the  next  colunm  to  the 
editorial  referred  to,  a  communication  entitled  "  Celestial  marria^; 
how  and  when  the  revelation  was  given,"  signed  by  Joseph  F.  Smith, 
in  which  I  find  the  following.  I  would  like  to  know  if  tnis  expresses 
your  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  church  authorities  generallv  as  to 
what  they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances  existing  at  the  time 
when  the  denial  was  made  of  polygamous  practices  in  the  form  in 
which  it  was  made : 

''  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  great  and  glorious  prin- 
ciple '" — 

That  is,  of  celestial  marriage — 
"was  first  revealed  to  Joseph  Smith  in  1831  or  1832  (I  have  not 
the  exact  date  with  me)  ;  but,  being  forbidden  to  make  it  public  or 
to  t^ach  it  as  a  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  that  time,  he  confided  the 
facts  to  onlv  a  very  few  of  his  most  intimate  associates.  Among 
them  were  Oliver  Cowdery  and  Lyman  E.  Johnson,  the  latter  con- 
fiding the  fact  to  his  traveling  companion,  Elder  Orson  Pratt,  in 
the  year  1832.  (See  O.  Pratt's  testimony.)  And  this  great  prin- 
ciple remained  concealed  in  the  bosoms  of  the  prophet  Joseph 
and  the  few  to  whom  he  revealed  it,  until  he  was  commanded,  about 

1842,  to  instruct  the  leading  members  of  the  priesthood  and  those 
who  were  most  faithful  and  intelligent  and  best  prepared  to  receive 
it,  in  relation  thereto,  at  which  time  and  subsequently,  until  his 
martyrdom,  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  great  principles  of 
baptism,  redemption,  and  sealings  for  the  dead,  became  the  great 
themes  of  his  life,  and,  as  the  late  President  George  A.  Smith  re- 
peatedly said  to  me  and  others,  '  the  prophet  seemed  irresistibly 
moved  by  the  poAver  of  God  to  establish  that  principle,  not  only  in 
theory  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  brethren,  but  in  practice  also,' 
he  himself  having  led  the  way.  ^Vhile  this  doctrine  was  thus 
being  taught  by  the  prophet  to  those  whom  he  could  trust,  those  who 
had  faith,  righteousness,  and  integrity  to  believe  and  accept  it 
w4th  all  its  consequences  (which  are  no  trifling  things),  it  remained 
an  •  unwritten  law  '  and  commandment  of  the  Almighty  to  the  faith- 
ful only  of  his  saints,  designed  to  be  enlarged  as  intelligence  and 
fidelity  to  the  laws  of  God  increased,  until  the  12th  day  of  July, 

1843,  when  a  portion  of  the  revelati(m  was  written  in  the  manner 
and  (at  that  time)  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  this  statement  of 
Elder  Clayton's,  now  submitted  to  the  world,  and  as  indicated  in 
the  revelation  itself,  as  follows:  *  Verse  GG.  And  now,  as  pertaining 
to  this  law,  verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  /  will  reveal  viore  unto 
you  hereafter.    Therefore  let  this  suffice  for  the  present.' " 

Then  the  Smith  letter  proceeds: 

'•  Jjct  all  the  Latter-Day  Saints  know  that  Joseph  Smith,  the  mar- 
tyred prophet,  is  responsible  to  (lod  and  the  world  for  this  doctrine, 
and  let  every  soul  know  that  he  and  his  brother  Ilyrum  did  practice 
the  doctrine  in  their  lifetime  and  until  tlieir  death,  notwithstanding 
their  scemhuj  '' — 

The  word  ""  seeming  "'  is  in  italics  here — 
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"their  seeming  denials,  as  published  in  the  Times  and  Seasons, 
and  which  are  so  fervently  relied  upon  as  evidence  against  the  fact 
by  a  certain  class  of  antipolyffanusts.  Those  denials  can  be  ex- 
plained and  have  been,  and  while  they  are  true  in  the  sense  and  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  de^signed,  they  are  not  denials  of 
plural  or  celestial  marriage  as  taught  by  Joseph  Smith  and  prac- 
ticed at  the  time  by  both  of  them  and  many  others  in  promment 
standing  in  the  church.  These  seeming  denials  themselves  are  spe- 
cific proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  true  coin,,  the  counterfeit  of  which 
they  denounced." 

Mr.  Young.  Xow,  will  you  read  the  question,  Mr.  Reporter? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

*'  Mr.  Tayler.  Colonel  Young,  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Deseret 
News  to  which  I  called  your  attention  appears,  in  the  next  column 
to  the  editorial  referred  to,  a  communication  entitled  '  Celestial  Mar- 
riage :  HoAv  and  When  the  Revelation  was  Given,'  signed  by  Joseph 
F.  Smith,  in  which  I  find  the  following.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
this  expresses  your  view,  of  the  attitude  of  the  church  authorities  gen- 
erally as  to  what  they  ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances  existing 
at  the  time  when  the  denial  was  made  of  polygamous  practices  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  made.'' 

ilr.  Young.  I  do  not  understand  that  that  extract  expresses  what 
the  church  should  do.  It  is  rather  a  discussion  as  to  the  inception  of 
polygamy.  I  understand  that  it  represents  the  attitude  of  the  church 
so  far  as  it  goes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  on  the  subject  of  these  seeming  denials  of  Joseph 
Smith? 

Mr.  YouN(;.  I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that,  so  far,  as  the  atti- 
tude of  the  church. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  interpretation  which  the 
church  puts  upon  these  communications  issued  by  Joseph  and  Hyrum 
Smith,  m  the  first  place,  and  by  Hyrum  Smith  later,  which  I  read,  is 
that  they  Avere  the  truth,  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  promulga- 
tion Joseph  Smith  is  not  to  ha  subjected  to  the  criticism  which 
perhaps,  from  your  reference  to  it.  he  might  be,  that  he  w^as  not  a 
perfect  man.  and  that  in  this  particular  instance  it  was  not  made 
under  oath  and  might  not  have  been  intended  to  be  the  truth? 

Mr.  Yoi:ng.  I  can  not  say  that  I  know  what  the  attitude  of  the 
church  would  be.  That  would  be  the  most  authoritative  source  of 
my  opinion  upon  that  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  other  question.  Is  it  a  fact  that,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  title  of  the  first  presidency  and  the  twelve  apostles  to  their 
several  ])laces  in  the  hierarchy  is  as  much  dependent  upon  their  being 
semiannually  sustained  by  a  conference  of  the  church  as  that  their 
original  nomination  should  be  approved  by  a  conference  of  the  church 
peopl 


? 


Ifr.  Young.  I  do  not  recall  ever  haviu";  seen  that  point  discussed, 
but  my  impression  would  be  that  that  would  not  be  the  case.  That  is, 
that  having  been  originally  put  in  the  position,  if  for  any  reason — 
there  might  be  no  c(mference,  for  instance 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Young.  That  they  would  continue  until  such  time  as  there 
might  be. 
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Mr.  Tay!.er.  But  suppose  there  was  a  conference;  the}-  must  be 
sustained 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  the  rule. 

Mr.  Tayler.  By  the  conference,  as  certainly  as  originally  their 
nomination  was  sustained? 

Mr.  Young.  I  think  that  is  correct;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  if  there  is  any  criticism  of  the  original  elec- 
tion of  a  polygamist  as  an  apostle,  tha^t  act  of  election  is  not  to  be  dif- 
ferentiated, in  its  importance  and  validity,  from  the  semiannual 
sustaining  of  others,  who,  prior  to  that  time,  may  have  been  chosen 
apostles  and  were  polygamists? 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  there  is  a  rule  of  the  church,  as  I  understand, 
tliat  a  person  having  been  elected,  appointed,  upheld  for  a  position 
in  the  church,  shall  not  lose  that  position  until  he  shall  have  had 
his  day  in  court,  until  charges  shall  have  been  preferred  against  him, 
and  he  shall  have  been  tried.  That,  perhaps,  is  somewhat  aside  from 
the  question  of  sustaining  a  man  by  conference  I  do  not  think 
that  an  apostle  would  necessarily  lose  his  pasition  by  reason  of  not 
having  been  sustained.  I  think  there  would  be,  in  addition  to  that, 
a  trial,  and  that  upon  that  trial  he  might  be  dropped  from  his  posi- 
tion. The  effect  of  not  sustaining  him  Avould  simply  be  that  the 
exercise  of  his  office  would  be  held  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  glad  to  get  this  information.  That  is  what  I 
w^ant.  So  that  if  at  any  of  the  semiannual  conferences,  at  the  tem- 
ple or  the  tabernacle,  wherever  they  are  held,  each  one  of  the  apostles' 
names  being  read  out  to  be  ?^ustained,  the  people  should  by  uplifted 
hand  dissent  and  refuse  to  sustain  any  particular  apostle,  that  refusal 
thus  expressed  would  not  operate  to  vacate  his  seat  ? 

Mr.  Young.  You  are  discussing  questions  that  I  do  not  feel  quite 
competent  to  settle,  because  I  have  never  examined  them  to  any  ex- 
tent. I  may  exj>ress  my  impression,  and  that  would  be  that  should 
the  conference  absolutely  vote  against  a  man,  that  would  vacate  the 
position.  But,  following  the  order  of  the  church,  as  T  understand  it, 
the  conference  would  reluse  to  do  so,  unless  he  had  been  previously 
tried  and  condemned  by  some  tribunal  having  authority  of  the  church 
for  the  offense  that  led  to  his  suspension. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  in  truth  and  in  fact,  as  a  practicality  in  your 
church  organization,  the  i)eople  in  conference  are  powerless  to  depose 
an  apostle? 

Mr.  Young.  T  would  not  say  that.  My  last  answer  stated  that  I 
feel  satisfied — at  least  I  meant  to  say,  that  I  feel  satisfied  that  a 
conference  would  not  do  it  without  the  previous  trial.  However, 
if  the  conference  should  do  it,  taking  that  method,  I  am  under  the 
impression  that  office  would  be  vacated. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  the  case  of  Moses  Thatcher,  he  was  first  tried  be- 
fore another  tribunal*  was  he  not,  before  the  matter  came  before  the 
conference  ? 

Mr.  Young.  T  am  a  little  uncertain  as  to  the  sequence  of  dates, 
but  my  impression  is  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  a  trial,  but 
neglected  to  appear  as  he  had  been  requested  to  do,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  request.  I  believe  his  trial  Ixifore  the  high  council  of 
the  Salt  Lake  stake  was  subsequent  to  his 

Mr.  Tayler.  Deposition? 

Mr.  Young.  Deposition  from  the  apostleship ;  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  deposed  by 'the  apostles,  and  then,  initiated 
by  the  apostles,  the  matter  of  his  deposition  came  before  the  confer- 
ence? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYTiER.  And  there  the  act  of  the  apostles  was  sustained.  Is 
that  right? 

Mr.  I OXTNG.  My  recollection  is  that  at  the  first  conference  his  name 
merely  was  not  presented ;  that  is,  after  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Tayler.  1  see. 

Mr.  Young.  And  the  matter  being  held  in  abeyance  for  final 
decision. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  guess  you  are  right. 

Mr.  Young.  But  that  at  a  subsequent  conference,  probably  the 
first  or  second  after  that,  his  successor  was  named.  His  name  was 
not  presented,  and  a  successor  was  named.  The  quorum  of  the  twelve 
was  thereby  filled  up,  and  by  necesity  he  was  removed  from  his  posi- 
tion.    That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  idea  is  that  the  initiation  of  it  w^as  by  the  apos- 
tles and  the  fii'st  presidency,  in  that  they  omitted  to  present  to  the 
conference  the  name  of  Moses  Thatcher? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  my  belief ;  yes,  sir ;  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Tayler.  We  have  had  this  before.  I  will  just  refresh  your 
memory,  and  put  it  in  at  this  moment,  because  it  clarifies  the  situa- 
tion. It  is  in  the  Church  Chronology,  published  by  the  church  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1896. 

Mr.  Young.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Tayler.  The  Church  Chronology,  if 
I  am  correctly  informed,  is  a  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  it  is  compiled  by  Andrew  Jensen,  assistant 
church  historian. 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  published  at  the  oflice  of  the  Deseret  News,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mr.  Young.  The  Deseret  News  will  publish  your  argument  in  this 
case  or  any  other  matter. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  a  publishing  house ;  but  perhaps  would  not  stand 
behind  all  propositions. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  will  read  this,  and  perhaps  it  will  refresh  our  rec- 
ollection of  mere  historical  facts : 

"  Saturday,  the  4th  of  April,  the  sixty-sixth  annual  conference  of 
the  church  convened  in  " 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  what  year,  Mr.  Tayler? 

Mr.  Tayler.  1896. 

"  Convened  in  Salt  Lake  City.  It  was  continued  for  three  days. 
In  voting  for  the  general  church  authorities  on  the  6th  Charles  W. 
Penrose  was  sustained  as  an  assistant  church  historian.  Moses 
Thatcher  was  not  upheld  as  one  of  the  twelve  because  of  his  refusal 
to  sign  a  manifesto  issued  by  the  general  authorities  of  the  church  to 
the  saints,  in  which  the  leading  men  of  the  church  were  I'equested  to 
seek  counsel  before  accepting  political  offices  which  would  interfere 
with  their  ecclesiastical  duties. 

Then: 

"  On  Thursday,  the  19th  of  October,  at  a  council  of  the  apostles 
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held  in  Salt  I-«ake  Citv,  Moses  Thatcher  was  dropped  from  the  coun- 
cil of  twelve  apostles/' 

Is  that  about  as  you  remember  the  occurrence? 

Mr.  YorxG.  That  is  about  as  I  remember  it,  except  as  to  this:  I 
think  Mr.  Jensen's  statement  as  to  the  causes  for  tne  dropping  of 
Moses  Thatcher  is  incomplete.  It  alleges  but  one  reason.  I  nave 
always  understood  there  were  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think  they 
have  appeared  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Tayler.   Yes.    That  is  all. 

The  Chairj^ian.  Mr.  Young,  I  want  to  ask  a  question.  Do  you 
know  of  any  instance  where  the  church  has  tried  members  for  living 
in  polj^amous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not,  sir. 

The  Cii^viRMAN.  Since  the  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Young.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Or  at  any  time? 

Mr.  Young.  I  know  of  no  such  instance  at  any  time. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  instance  where  the  church, 
before  the  manifesto,  tried  its  adherents  for  polygamy? 

Mr.  Young.  None  whatever. 

The  Chair3Ian.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Wortiiington.  Before  the  manifesto,  it  was  a  part  of  the 
church  doctrine,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Young.  It  was. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  as  I  understand  you,  since  the  manifesto 
there  have  been  no  prosecutions,  in  church  courts,  of  those  who  have 
been  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Young.  TKat  is  correct. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  All  of  them  being,  to  your  understanding, 
people  who  were  married  before  the  manifesto  ? " 

Mr.  Young.  Yes. 

Mr.  WORTHINGTON.  Is  the  feeling  that  those  men  should  not  be 
prosecuted  confined  to  Mormons,  or  does  it  pervade  the  Gentile  com- 
munity in  Utah,  too? 

Mr.  Young.  It  is  my  conviction  that  it  pervades  the  entire  com- 
munity, Gentile  and  Mormon. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  And  for  reasons  which  have  been  stated  here, 
I  suppose  you  have  heard  ? 

Mr.  YoiTNG.  For  reasons  that  were  very  well  stated,  I  think,  by 
Judge  McCarty  in  the  case  in  Richfield,  that  was  read  before  the 
committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  Mr.  Young,  the  Chairman  asked  you 
about  the  endowment  ceremony,  and  you  expressed  your  unwilling- 
ness to  state  what  it  was.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  whether 
it  included  in  any  form  or  shape  any  invocation  of  vengeance  or  retri- 
bution against  this  nation  ? 

Senator  McComas.  Just  a  moment.  I  understand  he  does  not 
want  to  state  it  directly  or  indirectly.  I  suggest  that  if  he  makes  an 
exception  and  states  anything  at  all,  he  should  state  the  whole  thing, 
or  nothing.  ^ 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  A  dozeu  witnesses  here  have  done  that,  and  the 
Chair  has  stated  that  they  would  not  be  pressed.  The  very  question 
I  am  asking  now  is  one  that  Senator  Knox  asked  of  Mr.  Dougall. 

The  Chairman.   The  Chair  stated  that  if  thev  should  state  their 
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own  conclusion  in  regard  to  it,  the  connnittee  ought  to  have  the  oath 
itself — the  obligation. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNcrrox.  I  do  not  understand  they  are  stating  any  con- 
clusion. They  are  stating  the  fact  that  it  did  not  contain  anything 
about  vengeance  on  this  nation. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  stating  what  the  oath  is,  in  his  judgment, 
or  what  it  was:  and  I  think  the  witness  then  should  be  called  upon 
to  state  the  whole  oath. 

Mr.  Young.  I  was  about  to  state,  if  the  Chairman  please,  that  I 
would  be  pleased  to  answer  that  if  it  were  held  that  I  would  not  be 
compelled  to  go  further.  I  would  be  pleased  to  ansAver  that  question 
and  to  add  \y\mU  with  respect  to  citizenshi[),  there  is  in  those  cere- 
monies, for  what  my  opinion  might  be  worth,  appreciating,  of  course, 
that  the  committee  not  having  the  opportunity  of  knowing  what  the 
entire  ceremony  is,  could  not  judge  wjth  complete  accuracy.  It  would 
only  go  to  the  extent  of  my  judgment.  But  I  would  respect fullv  ask 
to  decline  to  answer  if  the  Chairman  or  the  committee  would  insist 
that  the  examination  should  proceed  further. 

Mr.  Wortiiin(;t()N.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  six  or  eight  witnesses,  they 
have  already  been  informed  that  under  the  circumstances  they  woulrl 
not  be  pressed.  It  was  so  with  Apostle  Lyman.  It  was  so  with 
Mr.  Roberts.  It  has  been  so  with  the  four  witnesses  who  testified  here 
the  other  day  on  that  subject. 

The  Chairman.  My  recollection  is  that  the  witness,  having  given 
his  interpretation  of  the  obligation,  was  then  I'equested  to  state  for 
the  beneht  of  the  committee  the  obligation  itself,  so  that  the  committee 
might  decide. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.   Precisely. 

The  Chairman.  Thereupon  the  witness  refused  to  state,  and  then 
the  Chair  stated  it  would  not  l>e  pressed. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  the  situation  exactly. 

The  Ciiair:\ian.  But  the  Chair  thinks  if  he  should  give  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  obligation  he  ought  to  give  the  obligation  itself. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  If  I  thouglit  he  was  giving  the  interpretation 
I  woidd  not  ask  the  question.  I  would  like  to  find  that  out  from  the 
witness  without  his  saying  what  was  said  or  not  said. 

Can  you  answer  the  question,  Mr.  Young,  not  whether  Avhat  takes 
place  may  be  interpreted  as  calling  for  a  retribution  against  this 
nation,  but  whether  there  is  anything  on  the  subject  of  retribution 
against  this  nation  or  against  this  Government? 

Senator  McComas.  I  have  been  here  in  the  instances  spoken  of  by 
counsel,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  a  witness  v*ho,  within  his  right,  says: 
•"  I  will  not  disclose  an  oath  I  have  taken,  verbatim  or  in  substance,'' 
when  he  is  interrogated  as  to  whether  certain  things  are  in  the  oath 
which  he  declines  to  disclose,  is  in  a  much  better  situation  when  he 
says,  "'  I  decline  to  make  any  answer  in  respect  to  that  oath.''  The 
committee  would  be  glad,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  him  give  the  oath,  and 
if  he  felt  free  to  do  it,  we  would  probably  get  rid  of  a  great  many 
misapprehensions  on  the  subject ;  but  if  he  does  not,  and  categorically 
answers  no  to  any  question  as  to  whether  this  is  in  or  that  is  in,  it 
seems  to  me  proper  that  he  should  state  the  oath  itself. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  Senators,  as  counsel  for 
this  witness,  of  course  that  would  be  an  argument  which   would 
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appeal  very  strongly  to  my  reason;  but  I  am  here  representing  Sen- 
ator Smoot.  The  testimony  of  three  witnesses  here,  who  have  passed 
through  the  endowment  ceremony,  is  to  the  effect  that  those  who  pass 
through  it  take  an  obligation  against  the  nation,  an  oath  of  disloyalty, 
practically,  and  there  is  other  testimony  tending  to  show  that  the 
ceremony  has  always  been  the  same.  Now,  if  I  were  asking  this  wit- 
ness as  to  whether  the  interpretation  which  is  to  be  given  to  what 
took  place  is  one  thing  or  the  other,  then  it  would  be  impossible  for 
me  to  make  any  reply  to  the  argument  which  Senator  McComas  has 
made. 

But  let  me  suppose  this  case.  There  are,  I  suppose,  among  the 
Senators,  those  who  are  members  of  other  organizations,  the  Masons, 
or  the  Odd  Fellows,  or  others,  all  of  whom,  as  appears  in  this  record, 
take  obligations  of  some  kini,  and  make  a  further  agreement  that 
they  will  not  disclose  them.  Suppose  somebody  should  choose  to 
file  a  charge  here  against  one  of  the  Senators,  as  a  member  of  one  of 
those  orders,  that  he  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the  Senate  because  he 
belongs  to  that  secret  organization,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  they  take 
an  oath  of  disloyalty  to  the  United  States.  Would  anybodv  hold 
that  when  a  member  of  one  of  those  orders,  a  Mason,  or  an  Odd  Fel- 
low, or  what  not,  Avas  called  as  a  witness  on  that  subject,  and  he 
should  say,  "  There  is  nothing  in  our  obligation  on  that  subject  at 
all,"  he  should  then  be  compelled  to  go  on  and  tell  us  the  whole  secrets 
of  the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Masons,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ?  It  seems 
to  me  not. 

I  heard  a  member  of  this  committee  say  here  the  other  day  that  he 
was  a  member  of  one  such  organization,*  and  that  he  woiild  very 
freely  and  cheerfully  answer  any  such  q^uestion  as  I  have  put  to  this 
witness,  but  he  would  not  answer  disclosing  what  takes  place  in  those 
ceremonies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  clear  and  strong  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  asking  a  witness  whether  anything  was- said  on  a  certain 
subject  and  asking  him  whether  what  took  place  was  capable  of 
such  and  such  an  interpretation.  In  one  case,  if  there  is  nothing  at 
all  said  upon  the  subject,  then  no  inquiry  can  be  made  except  whether 
that  was  true  or  not.  Or  I  might  have  had  a  private  conversation 
with  somebod}^  upon  the  street  about  a  matter  which  would  not,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  be  protected  from  being  disclosed  if  it  was  any- 
thing that  was  necessary  in  a  judicial  investigation.  But  suppose 
somebody  who  was  near  there  and  saAv  me  talking  with  that  man 
came  alonfj  and  said  he  heard  me  threaten  to  kill  Senator  Smoot  or 


somebody,  and  that  came  up  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  and  he 

1.  ^'  Was  anything  said  about  shooting  Senator 

Smoot.  or  shooting  anybody?"  and   he  would  say  "No.       Would 


was  asked  the  question. 


that  make  that  person  luible  to  tell  what  was  said,  which  might  refer 
to  any  one  of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  different  subjects?     I  think 

]R>t. 

I  may  say  that  this  thing  has  been  <2rone  over.  It  was  gone  over 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Roberts  very  fully.  It  was  gone  over  in  the  case 
of  Apostle  Lyman.  It  was  cone  over  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dougall, 
and  of  Mr.  Noon.  I  do  not  remember  any  others.  Meakin,  I  thmk, 
was  not  asked  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes:  he  was. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  In  tliose  cases  the  very  same  line  was  gone 
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over.  They  answered  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Each  of  them  said 
there  was  nothing  on  the  subject  of  disloyalty  to  or  revenge  or  ven- 
geance against  this  nation  or  anything  of  the  kind;  and  they  said, 
more  than  that,  that  the  ceremony  was  entirely  of  a  religious  char- 
acter. 

Now,  is  Senator  Smoot  to  be  held  to  this  rule,  that  because  the 
witness  is  under  an  obligation  Avhich  he  feels  binds  his  conscience 
it  does  not  really  relate  at  all  to  the  subject  of  inquiry  here?  Are 
we  to  be  prevented  from  obtaining  from  him  the  statement  that, 
OS  a  matter  of  fact,  those  witnesses  who  came  here  and  said  the 
obligation  included  one  of  retribution  against  this  nation  stated 
what  was  false?  It  seems  to  me  Senator  Smoot  has  some  rights 
here  as  well  as  the  witness. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  the  witness  stated,  in  reply  to  your 
inquiry,  that  he  would  not  like  to  answer  it  unless  he  could  be  as- 
sured that  no  further  questions  to  that  effect  would  be  answered.  I 
think,  in  fairness  to  the  witne^^s,  I  ought  to  state  that  if  the  question 
is  asked  and  answered  as  to  his  interpretation  of  what  the  oath 
contains,  or  Avhat  it  does  not  contain,  he  will  then  be  requested  to 
state  what  the  oath  was. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  have  stated,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  ask  him  about  any  interpretation  of  anything  that  was  said, 
but  whether  anything  was  said  about  this  nation  or  this  Government. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  very  thing  that  the  other  witnesses  tes- 
tified was  said. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  No ;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  the  witness  that  the  committee 
will  want  the  witness  to  state  the  obligation,  then.' 

Mr.  YouNo.  In  detail? 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  was  going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  understood 
the  chairman  and  the  committee  not  to  be  disposed  to  use  the  power 
of  the  Senate  to  compel  an  answer  to  these  questions,  for  sentimental 
reasons,  and  because,  perhaps,  it  Avas  not  worth  while;  but  Mr. 
Worthington's  argument  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  Senate 
would  be  powerless  to  compel  an  answer  to  such  a  question  or  to 
punish  as  for  contempt  if  the  question  were  not  answered.  Certainly 
there  is  no  soundness  in  that  position.  The  Avitness  could  be  com- 
pelled to  answer  or  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  refusal  to  answer. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Do  you  say  that  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  suggested  a  Mason  could  be  required  to  tell  here  what  the  Ma- 
sonic ceremony  is  ? 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Of  course  he  could,  in  a  proper  case. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Is  this  a  proper  case?     That  is  the  question. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Surely.  These  things  have  a  basis  of  reason  in  them. 
Nobodv  is  going  to  question  the  right  of  anybody  who  is  a  Mason  to 
sit  ill  tlie  Senate  because  he  is  a  Mason.  Therefore  the  question  is  not 
a  practical  one;  but  suppose  it  were  true?  Assume  that  a  great  com- 
mittee of  this  great  legishUive  body  is  seriously  gathered  together  for 
the  purpose  of  seriously  inquiring  whether  the  obligations  that  a 
Mason  took  disqualify  him  to  serve  his  country  as  a  legislator.  No 
Mason  could  keep  his  mouth  shut  if  the  pertinent  inquiry  was  did  he 
take  an  unpatriotic  oatli.  Masonry  can  be  no  more  said  to  be  higher 
than  the  Government  than  the  Mormon  Church  can,  and  it  must  yield 
if  the  exigencies  of  the  public  good  demand  that  it  should  yield  up  its 
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innermost  secrets;  but  everybod}'  knows  that  no  occasion  for  that  will 
ever  arise. 

Now,  these  witnesses  have  not  been  pressed,  for  manifest  reasons, 
and  when  a  witness  puts  himself  in  the  position  in  wliich  this  frank 
witness  puts  himself  then  it  certainly  is  not  just  to  him,  or  to  the  com- 
mittee, or  to  anybody  else  involved  in  the  case  to  say:  *'  Now,  give  us 
your  interpretation  of  this  oath.  We  will  permit  you  to  give  your 
mterpretation  of  it,  and  we  w  ill  l)e  bound  by  your  interpretation  of  it, 
but  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  ask  you  to  give  us  a  chance  to  put 
our  interpretation  on  it." 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  nobody  in  my  defer- 
ence to  the  powers  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which  this  committee 
now  represents;  but  we  must  all  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  limitation  upon  the  powder  even  of  a  House  of  Congress.  It 
is  not  so  many  years  ago  that  my  friend  can  not  remember  it  that 
a  committee  sitting  at  the  other  end  of  this  building  undertook  to 
require  a  citizen  of  this  District  to  answer  certain  questions  and 
produce  certain  papers.  He  refused  to  do  so  and  was  sent  to  jail 
for  contempt  by  the  House,  with  the  result  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  held  that  he  was  right  in  refusing  to  answer 
the  question,  and  the  Govermnent  finally  had  to  pay,  on  behalf 
of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  a  large  sum  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  is  familiar  w4th  that  case. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Of  coursc  I  am  dealing  here  with  the  legal 
question  whether  the*  question  which  it  is  suggested  may  be  asked 
tnis  witncjfSS,  if  he  answers  my  question,  is  one  which  the  committee 
has  power  here  to  ask.  That  conmiittee  was  proceeding  under  the 
direct  authority  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  do  just  what  it 
was  doing,  but  it  was  held  that  the  House  had  no  power  to  authorize 
the  committee  to  do  that  thing.  Here  the  question  is  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  Senator  Smoot  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate.  The  par- 
ticular charge  with  which  we  are  concerned  now  is  that  he  has  at 
some  time  taken  an  obligation  which  it  is  said  is  inconsistent  with 
his  duty  as  a  Senator,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  that  binds  him  to 
it,  and  that  he  Avould  have  to  yield  to  it  and  not  to  the  oath  that  he 
took  when  he  took  his  seat. 

My  friend.  Brother  Tayler,  insists  upon  using  the  word  "'  inter- 
pretation.'' I  would  like  to  have  the  determination  of  the  committee 
upon  the  question  whether  if  a  man  says  that  nothing  on  a  certain 
subject  took  place  in  a  certain  conversation,  a  ceremony,  or  at  any 
place  you  ma}'  please,  because  he  says  that  nothing  on  a  certain 
subject  took  place,  he  can  be  required  to  discuss  everything  that 
was  said  on  any  other  subject.  T  submit  there  is  no  such  rule  as 
that,  and  that  is  all  T  am  contending  for,  and  that  this  committee 
even  would  have  no  power,  because  a  man  said  on  a  certain  occa- 
sion, as  to  which  it  had  a  right  to  incpiire,  that  nothing  at  all  took 
place  which  concerns  the  matter  before  this  connnittee,  you  could 
then  require  him  to  go  into  private  disclosure's  about  other  things, 
including  the  agreements  he  nuide  with  the  Almighty,  or  which  lie 
thought  related  to  himself  and  the  Almighty  alone.  The  plain 
distinction  1  am  making  here  is  that  this  man  says  he  has  taken 
the  same  obligation,  which  concerns  his  religious  duties  with  his 
God,  and  l)ecause  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  anv  obligation  which 
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concerns  this  nation  the  committee  can  therefore  require  him  to 
disclose  what  took  place  in  his  obligation  to  his  Maker. 

That  is  my  argument,  and  I  say  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed. 

Just  let  me  say  this.  This  is  a  suggestion  which  my  associate,  Mr. 
Van  Cott,  very  aptl}'^ makes  here.  Ivlien  Mr.  Lyman  was  upon  the 
stand  and  Mr.  Roberts  was  upon  the  stand  they  were  asked  by  the 
chairman  of  the  conunittee,  both  of  them,  about  this  matter,  and"  they 
went  as  far  as  I  am  asking  this  witness  to  go.  If  that  could  be  done 
on  behalf  of  the  conunittee,  wlw  can  not  it  be  done  in  our  behalf? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Reporter,  will  you  read  the  question? 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Now,  Mr.  Young,  the  chairman  asked  j^ou 
about  the  endowment  ceremony,  and  you  expressed  your  unwilling- 
ness to  state  what  is  was.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  whether 
it  included  in  any  form  or  shape  any  invocation  of  vengeance  or 
retribution  against  this  nation  ?  " 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  withdraw  that  question  and  put  it  this 
way  : 

In  that  ceremony  is  there  anything  which  relates  to  your  duties 
or  obligations  to  your  Government  or  to  this  nation  ? 

Mr.  Young.  I  ^o  not  know  that  I  just  understand  the  present  situa- 
tion. I  certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  in  contempt  of  this  committee. 
That  would  be  very  far  from  my  sentimentvS  and  desires.  So  the 
q^iie^stion  in  my  mind  is.  Does  an  answer  to  this  question  open  the  en- 
tire matter  to  further  questioning,  or  may  I  answer  this  and  then 
decline? 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will  state  that  when  you  have  answered 
that  question  you  will  be  requested  to  give  the  committee  the  whole 
ceremony — what  did  occur — so  that  the  committee  can  judge  whether 
that  was  in  or  not. 

Mr.  Young.  Under  the  circumstances  I  shall  decline  to  answer  the 
question,  if  I  may  be  permitted. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  thinks  he  ought  to  state  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  witness. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  will  ask  you  this  question:  Whether  in  that 
ceremony  you  took  any  vow  or  inciu*red  any  obligation  or  anything 
incompatible  with  your  giving  full  and  supreme  allegiance  to  the 
United  Stjites  or  which  obligated  you  to  anything  incompatible  Avith 
your  fully  performing  your  duties  as  a  citizen  oi  the  United  States  ? 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  I  suppose  that  question  is  open  to  the  same  objection. 
Therefore  I  decline. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  It  is  a  question  which  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee asked  of  another  witness,  so  I  thought  perhaps  it  might  l)e  al- 
lowed. Am  I  to  understand  the  same  ruling  is  nuide  to  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  to  the  other  question? 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  ruling  about  it,  ex(vi)t  I  think  that 
without  any  question  the  committee  will  want  to  know  what  the  cere- 
mony was.     The  committee  would  like  very  much  to  know  Avhat  it  is. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  So  would  1,  froui  curiosity. 

The  Chairjian.  Have  you  anything  further? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNG'n)N.  Oh,  yes;    we  have  some  other  (juestions. 

Perhaps  you  would  not  object  to  answering  this  question,  then. 
Major  Young:  Is  it  common  knowledge  in  Utah  that  for  many 
years  past  persons  who  had  taken  this  endowment  ceremony  have 
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published  or  made  known  what  purported  to  be  this  obligation  and 
the  vow  of  vengeance,  and  the  pyenalties,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  Young.  I  have  seen  various  publications  which  purport  to 
give  the  ceremoin'. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  As  emanating  from  persons  who  had  gone 
through  the  ceremonies? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Havc  you  ever  heard  of  anybody  having  his 
throat  cut,  or  his  bowels  cut  out,  or  anything  of  that  kind  in  con- 
sequence of  it  ? 

Mr.  Young.  Never. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  There  was  a  book  called  the  "  Sienhouse  Book,'' 
published  some  years  ago,  which  contained  something  about  that,  was 
there  not? 

Mr.  Young.  There  are  two  Stenhouse  books.  Mrs.  Stenhouse  pub- 
lished a  w^ork  called  "  Tell  it  All :  "  that  has  a  chapter  on  that  sub- 
ject.    Mr.  Stenhouse  published  the  Rocky  Mountain  Saints. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  Now,  about  the  Moses  Thatcher  case.  I  under- 
stand you  to  say  that  your  understanding  is  that  at  the  first  con- 
ference where  that  matter  came  up  he  was  not  submitted  to  the  con- 
ference to  be  sustained,  and  that  left  his  place  with  nobody  fill- 
ing it  ? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  my  recollection,  Mr.  Worthington. 

Mr.  WoKTHiNGTON.  At  the  next  conference  the  apostles  having 
dropped  him  they  proposed  somebody  else  in  his  place? 

Mr.  Young.  That  is  as  I  remember  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Who  was  sustained,  and  that  put  him  out? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Was  it  not  entirely  competent  for  the  confer- 
ence to  refuse,  as  a  similar  conference  many  years  before  in  Sidney 
Rigdon's  case  refused,  to  confirm  the  person  nominated  for  the 
vacancv,  and  so  leave  him  still  an  apostle? 

Mr.  VouNG.  1  think  so;  yes,  sir.     That  would  be  my  judgment. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Questions  have  been  asked  you  as  to  what 
would  have  happened  if  something  had  happened  at  a  conference. 
I  believe  the  iciea  conveyed  is  what  could  be  done  in  case  it  should 
turn  out  at  a  conference  that  the  presidency  and  apostles  should  pro- 
pose somebody  who  is  known  to  have  entered  into  a  plural  marriage 
since  the  manifesto.  Has  anything  of  that  kind  happened  since  the 
manifesto,  where  somebody  was  proposed  whom  it  was  known,  whom 
j'oii  knew,  for  instance,  was  in  polygamy,  or  simply  rumors  of  it? 

Mr.  Yoi  N(;.  Simply  rumors.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  the 
niemlx^rship  of  the  church  has  had  no  suspicion  that  any  of  the 
apostles  had  violated  the  manifesto  of  1890  until  the  investigations 
before  this  coniiuittee.  That,  at  least,  is  my  own  frame  of  mind,  and 
I  may  say  that  1  do  not  understand  that  the  fact  has  been  proven 
beyond  being  mere  rnnuu-s  that  there  have  been  any  such  cases.  Of 
course,  before  this  committee  there  has  b(»en  testimony  Avith  reference 
to  Mr.  Taylor.  With  reference  to  Mr.  Cowley,  I  have  heard  stated 
that  he  has  not  entered  into  polygamous  relations  since  the  manifesto, 
and  that  he  is  not  here  is  due,  possibly,  to  the  fact  that  he  may  have 
known  that  somebody  has  entered  into  polygamous  relations,  or  may 
have  ])ei*fornie(l  a  ceremony.  Various  suggestions  were  made,  but 
the  impression  so  far  as  I  have  come  in  contact  with  it  is  that  Mr. 
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Cowley  has  not  violated  that  manifesto,  and  that  is  also  the  general 
impression — it  all  rests  in  rumor  and  speculation — with  reference  to 
Mr.  Teasdale. 

Senator  McCo3ias.  What  did  you  say  as  to  Taylor?  I  did  not 
catch  it.     Is  that  rumor  also? 

Mr.  Young.  Yes.  I  stated.  Senator,  that  I  knew  nothing  more 
about  it,  and  I  thought  that  was  the  general  frame  of  mind,  further 
than  what  has  come  out  in  this  committee.  Speaking  generally  of 
the  church,  it  may  be  that  people  living  in  certain  localities  had  rea- 
son for  suspicions  which  the  majority  of  thje  people  did  not  have.  • 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOX.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  people  in  con- 
ference assembled,  believing  that  an  apostle  had  entered  into  polyg- 
amous marriage  since  the  manifesto,  sustained  him? 

Mr.  Young.  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Tay- 
ler,  that  my  idea  is  that  as  a  general  procedure  the  church  would  de- 
mand something  more  than  rumor,  and  that  is  particularly  so  where^ 
as  with  us  in  Utah,  there  is  no  end  of  rumors.  There  is  a  very  vio- 
lent opposition,  of  course,  in  certain  quarters  to  the  Mormon  Church 
and  Mormon  practices,  and  it  seems  that  the  opjwsition  to  the  church 
and  those  practices  does  not  stop  short  of  manufacturing  rumors. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  I  correctly  state  the  attitude  of  the 
people  generally,  both  Mormons  and  (lentiles,  when  I  say  that  we 
accept  most  everything  that  pertains  to  these  subjects,  which  are  acri- 
moniously discussed,  with  a  considerable  grain  of  salt. 

Senator  McComas.  But  if  it  were  true,  if  the  fact  were  known  to 
everybody  in  the  conference,  what  then  would  you  answer? 

Mr.  Yoi'NG.  I  would  still  say.  Senator,  that  following  what  I 
understand  to  be  the  proper  procedure  the  conference  would  insist 
upon  the  matter  being  tried  and  investigated.  We  have  our  tribunals 
for  investigating  those  matters. 

Senator  McComas.  And  if  it  were  tried  and  found  to  l)e  true — 
that  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  ask — what  then  would  the  confei^nce 
in  your  opinion  do? 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  question  that  the  conference  would  reject 
him.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  of  stating  I  believe  thiU  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mormon  people,  as  I  have  before 
stated — possibly  you  were  not  present.  Senator — are  in  good  faith 
in  this  matter  of  new  marriages  and  feel  that  we  are  placed  in  a  very 
false  and  unjust  position  before  the  world  by  reason  of  the  mar- 
riages that  have  been  performed,  if  there  have  been  any,  sinci*  the 
manifesto.  It  subjects  what  has  been  the  imputation,  as  I  luive  under- 
stood it,  of  the  Alormon  people  for  trustworthiness  to  considerable 
question.  T  believe  the  bulk  of  the  Mormon  ])eople  dislike  to  l>e 
placed  in  that  attitude.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  know  that  I  do. 

Mr.  WoRTHTNGTON.  As  to  what  has  been  asked  you  last  by  Sena- 
tor McComas.  from  what  you  know  personally  or  by  re})utation  of 
the  presidency  and  the  aj)Ostles,  do  you  bi'lievo  that  if  one  of  the  apos- 
tles had  been  tried  and  convicted  of  havin|cr  taken  a  plural  wife  since 
the  manifesto,  they  would  even  propound  him  to  the  conference  to 
be  sustained  ? 

Mr.  Young.  T  do  not  think  they  would:  no,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  ask  you  your  oj)inion  as  to  whether  they 
would  have  ])roposed  to  the  conference  a  man  for  the  apostolate 
who  was  known  to  be  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation? 
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Mr.  Yol  NG.  They  have  ah-eady  proposed  Mr.  Penrose  to  the  con- 
ference, and  Mr.  l^enrose,  1  presume,  is  known  to  them  (the  rest  of 
the  community  believing,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  him)  to 
be  a  i)olygamist.  As  to  his  living  in  polygamous  relations,  I  do  not 
know  as  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  His  name  has  been  proposed? 

Mr.  Young.  And  sustained:  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  sustained? 

Mr.  Y^ouNG.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  that  is  already  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  1  understand  so.  Mr.  Tayler,  have  you  any  fur- 
ther questions? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Nothing  else. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Penrose  was  married  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Young.  I  understand  so.  1  undei'stand  his  marriages  are  of 
very  old  date. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Uid  you  say  something  about  the  attitude  of  both 
the  Mormons  and  Gentiles  in  Utah  respecting  this  matter  of  polyga- 
mous living  ? 

Mr.  Y^ouNG.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  just  one  cjuestion,  Mr.  Tayler,  be- 
fore you  proceed,  because  I  have  it  in  my  mind.  I  may  be  mistaken, 
and  I  think  I  was.  I  thought  you  used  the  terms  plural  and  celestial 
marriage  as  synonymous,  meaning  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Young.  I  do  not  remember.  Senator,  that  I  used  the  two  ex- 
pressions ;  but  they  are  not  synonymous  with  us. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  not? 

Mr.  Y'ouNG.  No,  sir;  what  is  called  the  revelation  on  celestial  mar- 
riage— I  believe,  it  has  been  explained ;  if  so,  I  do  not  care  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee 

The  Chairman.  Y>s:  it  has  been. 

Mr.  Young.  It  inchnles  the  idea  of  marriage  for  time  and  for 
eternity. 

The  Chairman.  And  that  is  all  that  signifies? 

Mr.  Young.  Celestial  marriage? 

The  Chairman.  Celestial  marriage. 

Mr.  Yoi  NG.  Yes;  T  think  that  is  all  that  signifies. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Tayler,  proceed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  telegram  from  the  pastor  of 
a  Methodist  Church  at  Salt  Lake,  in  which  he  says  that  at  the  st^rvices 
of  the  church  Sunday  evening,  January  15,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Washington,  in  these  Avords; 

•'  AVw//vy/,  That  we  protest  against  the  aspersions  cast  upon  the  law- 
abiding  (lentiles  of  Utali  by  witnesses  for  the  defense  in  the  Smoot 
cas(\  wherein  they  accuse*  us  of  condoning  the  crimes  acknowledged 
by  the  witnesses  for  the  protest  ants." 

Do  yon  understand  that  that  expresses  the  view  of  any  considerable 
body  of  tlie  (ientiles  of  Salt  Lake : 

Air.  Y(>rN(;.  T  think,  Mr.  Tayler,  that  that  matter  has,  perhaps, 
been  inneli  better  explained  than  I  could  explain  it.  by  the  witnesses 
who  were  on  the  stand  yesterday,  who  were  noninembers  of  the 
churcli.  r  refer  to  Judge  McCarty  and  Judge  Morris  and  Judge 
Miner,  in  this  way,  that  the  attitude  of  the  non-Mormons  of  Utah  has 
been  one  rather  of  toleration  than  condonation:  and  I  feel  verv  sure 
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of  my  ground  tliat  they  have  at  least  tolerated  it  because  there  have 
been  no,  or  comparatively  few,  complaints  made  for  a  violation  of  it. 
If  they  do  not  condone  unlawful  conabitation,  I  do  not  see  why  they 
do  not  take  the  matters  into  the  courts.  Not  onlv  that,  but  I  have 
talked  with  a  great  many  of  the  non-Mormons,  ancl  they  say  they  are 
perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  old  conditions  so  long  as  no  new  mar- 
riages are  performed.  I  mi^ht,  however,  draw  this  distinction,  Avhich 
I  think  is  a  distinction  that  is  drawn  both  by  non-Mormons  and  Mor- 
mons— that  is,  between  unlawful  cohabitation  in  what  I  might  call 
its  lighter  aspects  and  unlaAvful  cohabitation  which  results  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  marriage  relations.  I  think  the  community 
draws  quite  a  distinction  there.  I  think  there  is  a  sentiment  in  the 
Mormon  coimnunitv,  even  in  relation  to  old  polygamous  marriages, 
against  bringing  children  into  the  Morld  who,  under  the  laws,  are 
necessarily  illegitimate  children  and  who  must  bear  that  onus  the  rest 
of  their  lives. 

The  committee  no  doubt  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  what  has  been 
construed  to  be  unlawful  cohabitation  by  even  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  has  been  the  holding  out  as  a  wife  or  more  than  one 
woman,  and  our  own  courts  in  Utah  nave  gone  to  the  extent  even  of 
declaring  that  to  go  over  to  the  house  of  the  polvgamous  wife  to  chop 
some  wood  or  in  any  way  to  recognize  her  is  unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  would  like  to  remark  here,  Mr.  Tayler,  as  you 
liave  read  this  telegram  into  the  record,  that  I  do  not  recall  any  wit- 
ness for  the  defense  who  has  testified  that  the  j^eople  of  Utah  or  any 
part  of  them  have  condoned  the  crimes  referred  to.  They  all  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  that  word.  That  was  a  word  that  fell  from  one  of 
your  Avitnesses,  Joseph  F.  Smith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  was  one  of  our  witnesses.     I  plead  guilty. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  any  further  questions  to  ask  this  witness^ 
gentlemen  ?     If  not,  who  is  vour  next  ? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Mr.  E.  D!  R.  Thompson. 

TESTIMONY  OF  E.  D.  R.  THOMPSON. 

E.  D.  R.  Thompson  Jbeing  duly  sworn,  was  examined,  and  testified 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  \Vlu\t  is  your  age? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  47. 
Mr.  Van  C\)tt.  Where  were  you  born  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  was  born  in  Wisconsin ;  in  Waukesha  County. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  grew  to  manhood  there? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  were  educated  there? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  finally  go  to  Utah? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  went  to  Utah  m  1880. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  where  have  you  resided  since  that  time? 
Mr.  Thompson.  In  Salt  Lake  City. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  a  profession  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  T  am  an  attorney  at  law. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Hoav  long  have  you  been  practicing  that  profession? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Since  1879. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Never. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  had  any  official  position  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  have  been  judge  of  elections — something 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  But  no  judicial  position? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  politics  since  you 
have  been  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  are  your  politics? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  attended  the  Republican  conventions? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  often. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Which  ?     State,  county,  or  both  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.   Both. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Many  times  or  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Almost  every  time  they  had  one. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  general  is  your  acquaintance  in  Salt  Lake 
City? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  extensive. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  in  Salt  I^ake  County? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  same. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vnd  in  the  State  of  Utah? 

Mr.  Thompson.  My  acquaintance  is  general  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  went  to  Utah,  how  did  you  find  the  con- 
ditions there  as  to  whether  everything  was  pleasant  among  the  dif- 
ferent classes,  or  whether  there  were  bitter  animosities? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  situation  when  I  went  to  Utah  was  very  much 
disturbed,  socially  and  politicallv. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  reli^ouslv  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  religiously ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  a  church? 

Mr. 'Thompson.  No,  sir,  I  am  not,  although  I  attend  the  Congre- 
gational Church. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Thompson,  during  the  years  from  1889  up  to 
the  present  have  you  taken  an  interest  in  public  affairs? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  of  course  you  have  known,  in  a  general  way, 
about  the  rumors  of  unlawful  cohabitation  and  polygamy,  and  such 
things  as  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  \Miat  is  the  sentiment  among  the  Grentiles  in  re- 
gard to  violations  of  the  law  against  unlawful  cohabitation  where 
the  marriages  were  performed  prior  to  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  they  have  always  been  treated  by  the  Gren- 
tiles in  a  spirit  of  toleration.*^ 

Mr.  Van  C'Ott.  Does  that  express  your  full  idea  on  the  subject? 
If  it  does,  I  will  proceed.  Were  you  in  Salt  Lake  City  when  Joseph 
F.  Smith  testified  for  the  protestants  in  this  case? 

Mr.  Tho:mpson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Were  you  connected  in  any  way  at  that  time  with 
finding  out  what  the  sentiment  was  on  that  particular  subject? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  in  this  way:  There  was  a  meeting  called 
in  Salt  Lake  City  by  some  of  the  non-Mormon  citizens  to  take  some 
steps  with  reference  to  sending  a  protest  here  against  the  view  taken  by 
Joseph  F.  Smith  in  his  testimony,  in  which  he  stated,  I  believe,  that 
the  non-Mormon  community  ha^  condoned  these  offenses.  I  signed 
that  j)rotest,  and  at  that  meeting:  I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  advisabilitv  of  forming  an  opposition, 
politically,  to  the  Mormons  there  in  Salt  Lake  County.  In  that 
capacity,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  meeting  that  this  committee 
should  be  increased  to  twenty-five,  I  submitted  the  proposition  to 
certain  prominent  Gentiles  as  to  whether  they  would  become  members 
of  the  (ommittee.  I  approached  several  prominent  Gentiles  on  the 
subject  and  they  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  Tlicy 
refused  to  become  members  of  the  committe^i  and  stated  that  they 
thought  it  was  ill  advised  and  injudicious,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
great  deal  better  to  leave  matters  as  they  were;  that  they  would  finally 
adjust  themselves.  I  also  discussed  the  matter  Avith  other  people, 
non-^Iormons,  and  saw  several  inter.views  with  prominent  men,  like 
^V.  S.  McCornick,  in  the  Deseret  News,  as  to  what  they  thought  of 
the  movejucnt ;  and  although  at  a  subsequent  meeting  the  committee 
was  rom[)ieted  b\'  the  addition  of  twenty  members  and  power  given 
me  to  call  this  committee  together,  on  account  of  the  sentmient  that  I 
found  existing  among  the  majority  of  the  Gentiles  in  regard  to  the 
matter,  the  committee  was  never  called  together,  and  nothing  was 
done  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  As  I  understand,  you  do  draw  a  distinction  between 
what  is  termed  "  condonation  ''  and  what  is  termed  "  toleration,""  and 
you  use  the  word  advisedly? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  heard  of  men  who  were  married  before 
the  manifesto  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Tho^ipson.  Well,  generally  reported  so.  I  lived  for  many 
yeai's  opposite  Bishop  Morris,  of  the  Eleventh  Ward. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  was  referred  to  this 
morning  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir:  his  family  and  his  children  were  at  my 
house  nearly  every  day,  and  mine  at  his  house.  I  have  known  Bishop 
Morris  for  eleven  or  twelve  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   You  know  he  is  a  polygamist,  I  suppose  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  T  suppose  so.     I  have  that  idea. 

Mr.  Van  Coti\  And  if  you  have  no  positive  knowledge  on  the 
question,  1  suppose  3'ou  have  a  belief  as  to  whether  he  is  living  in 
unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  Thompson.   I  believe  he  is. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xow,  Mr.  Thompson,  what  is  the  sentiment  of  the 
Gentiles  in  Utah,  why  they  do  not  inform  and  report  on  these  cases? 
I  wish  you  would  give  it  as  fully  as  you  can,  so  that  we  will  have  a 
correct  appreciation. 

Mr.  Thomps(jx.  Well,  the  general  idea  has  been  that  this  condition 
of  things  would  gradually  die  away  b\'  the  lapse  of  time.  It  has 
been  generallv  repugnant  to  most  people  to  take  any  position  as 
against  the  ^formons  in  this  matter  which  would  imply  either  prose- 
cution or  persecution.  In  other  words,  they  did  not  care  to  be 
informers. 
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Mr.  Van  Com.  Xow,  in  regard  to  other  offenses.  Salt  Lake  City 
is  just  like  other  cities,  in  a  way,  is  it,  in  that  there  are  violations  of 
the  law  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  do  Gentiles,  or  do  Mormons,  whenever  they 
know  of  a  violation  of  law,  go  and  report  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  they  would  not  report,  and  have  not  re- 
ported, these  cases  of  unlawful  cohabitation  any  more  than  they  have 
reported  offenses  against  public  morals  in  the  way  of  gambling  or 
of  liquor  selling  on  Sunday,  which  is  carried  on  there  all  the  time  to 
the  knowledge  of  everyone. 

Senator  AIcComas.  They  do  not  t^ll  on  each  other? 

Mr.  Thompson.  They  do  not  tell;  no. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  tell  on  each  other, 
Mr.  Thompson  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No:  I  do  not  mean  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  do  not  mean  that  all  the  men  there  indulge  in 
these  jDractices? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  mentioned  Bishop  Morris  as  living  across 
the  road  from  your  house,  and  his  children  being  at  your  house. 
Have  you  seen  what  is  called  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  this  offensive  flaunting  of  the  polygamous  relation? 

ilr.  Thompson.  No,  sir;  I  never  saw  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  do  you  know  of  it  with  anyone  else  besides 
Bishop  Morris? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  know  that  certain  Mormons  have  been  generally 
reported  to  be  living  in  unlawful  cohabitation — sustaining  those  re- 
lations— but  I  have  never  heard  of  it  being  flaunted  in  any  way. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  you  have  lived  in  Salt  Lake  have  you  taken 
this  general  interest  in  politics  that  most  men  do,  or  have  you  been 
close  down  among  the  voters  to  know  their  sentiments  and  how  they 
work  ? 

Mr.  THo:>rpsoN.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  a  candidate  for  office  myself, 
and  when  I  am  I  generally  get  close  to  them  if  I  can.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  as  to  the 
constancy  of  the  Mormon  voters  in  adhering  to  their  party  lines. 

^Ir.  Thompson.  They  have  always  been  more  faithful  to  their 
])arty  aftiliations  than  the  non-Mormons.  I  know  that  from  personal 
exp(»rience. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  analyzed  the  vote  for  that  purpose,  have 
vou 
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Mr.  Tiio^rPsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  \\\N  Cott.  What  did  you  discover  about  Mormons  being  in- 
fluenced like  other  people  in  their  political  convictions  or  their 
political  opinions? 

^Ir  Thompson.  I  have  never  discovered  that  they  are  more  than 
any  other  people.  They  nuiy  be  governed  by  their  friendships  or 
acquaintance. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Have  vou  run  for  a  judicial  position  in  Salt  Lake 
County? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  judge- 
shi])s  in  what  is  called  the  third  judicial  district  at  the  first  State 
election  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
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Mr.  Van  Conr.  Who  was  your  opponent  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Legrand  Young. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  he  a  practicing  lawyer  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  a  Mormon? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  how  does  he  stand  in  the  community,  with 
Gentiles  and  Mormons  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  Mr.  Young  is  a  very  prominent  and  well 
thought  of  citizen. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  did  you  hold  up  with  your  associates  who  were 
Mormons,  on  your  ticket  in  the  Mormon  precinct,  if  you  had  occasion 
to  notice? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  ran  ahead  of  Mr.  Young  in  many  Mor- 
mon communities. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  vou  first  went  to  Utah 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  1  also  ran  ahead  of  my  Mormon  associate 
on  my  own  ticket. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  see.  ^Vhen  you  went  to  Utah,  Mr.  Thompson, 
did  you  take  any  interest  in  studying  what  is  denominated  the  Mor- 
mon question? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  did  study  it,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  are  these  sentiments  that  you  have  expre.ssed 
here  the  result  of  the  study  and  the  association  that  you  have  had  in 
Utah,  or  have  you  ever  changed  your  opinion  on  the  situation  since 
you  have  been  there? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  have  changed  my  opinion 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Very  much  in  the  last  two  years — I  may  say  in 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Just  express  yourself  a  little  more  clearly,  please, 
and  fully. 

Mr.  Thompso]^.  Well,  I  have  investigated  the  question  with  ref- 
erence to  the  so-called  church  influence  in  politics  this  last  year 
closer  than  I  ever  did  before,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  I  took  quite  a  prominent  part  in  the  last  Repub- 
lican State  convention.  The  nomination  of  the  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor was  charged  by  certain  non-Mormons  to  be  the  result  of 
church  dictation.  I  know  positively  that  is  not  true.  The  contest 
was  carried  on  purely  on  political  lines,  leading  Mormons  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  canvass  of  each  of  the  leading  candidates.  I  speak 
of  that  convention  because  it  was  charged  afterwards  that  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Cutler,  the  present  governor,  was  secured  by  church 
dictation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Bv  those  who  were  defeated? 

Mr.  Thompson,  'the  non-Mormons  in  that  convention  were,  I 
should  say,  about  equally  divided  in  their  support  of  the  two  candi- 
dates. I  "have  reason  to  know  that  the  Mormons,  although  they  by 
their  numbers  control,  or  could  control  the  political  situation,  have 
alwavs — at  any  rate  for  the  last  three  or  lour  years — treated  the 
Gentiles  very  fairly,  most  fairly,  in  the  distribution  of  offices  and 
political  honors. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Taking  the  last  city  election,  in  your  opinion  was 
the  result  there  brought  about  by  the  influence  of  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  it  due,  in  your  opinion,  to  other  causes? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  polyganry  is 
dying  out,  and  also  as  to  the  sentiment  of  Mormons  on  that  qu^tion? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think,  from  my  experience  and  from  what  I 
know  of  the  situation  there,  that  polygamy  is  dying  out,  and  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  younger  Mormons,  at  any  rate,  is  decidedly  against 
polygamy  and  its  relations. 

Mr.   V  AN  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  Reed  Smoot  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  have  known  Senator  Smoot  intimately  for  four 
years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  been  prominent  in  the  politics  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  He  has  been  very  prominent  for  the  last  four  years 
to  my  certain  knowledge. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  whether  he  was  before  that? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  he  was. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  apostle  helped  or  handicapped  him  in  the  race  for  United 
States  Senator? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  helped  him  any. 

Mr.  Van^Cott.  What  would  you  say,  taking  the  political  condi- 
tions as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  his  candidacy,  as  to  whether  he 
was  a  logical  candidate  for  the  position? 

Mr.  Thomi*son.  He  was  the  logical  candidate  for  many  reasons. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  For  many  reasons? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Or,  I  will  say  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

Senator  Overman.  What  were  the  reasons?     State  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  in  the  first  place,  geographically,  as  we  term 
it  in  politics,  he  was  the  logical  candidate,  because  he  lived  in  Utah 
County,  and  it  was  not  desirable  that  both  Senators  should  come  from 
Salt  Lake  County.  He  was  the  logical  candidate  in  that  respect. 
He  was  a  logical  candidate  because  at  the  time  of  the  State  conven- 
tion, four  years  ago,  he  was  talked  of  prominently  as  a  candidate 
for  governor  and  was  considered  the  Republican  leader  in  what  we 
call  the  southern  section  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  finished.  Senator? 

Senator  Overman.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes ;  one  or  two  more.  Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  men  who  supported  Mr.  Smoot  for  the  Senatorship  after  he  was 
an  apostle  later  on  opposed  him  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  d!o  not  know  that  I  have  any  personal  knowledge 
of  that. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  have  any  repute  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  is  reputed  so. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  that.  Do  you  know  Angus  M.  Cannon,  jr., 
personally  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  lives  for  truthfulness? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  believe  him  under  oath  ? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  do  not  like  to  answer  that  question. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Well,  I  am  informed  by  Colonel  Worthington  that 
that  is  the  proper  question  in  this  District,  although  the  last  question 
is  not  proper  in  the  State  of  Utah.    That  is  the  reason  I  asked  it. 

Mr.  Worthington.  I  do  not  know  that  the  rule  in  the  District 
would  govern  the  Senate. 

Mr.  VAN  Cott.  I  will  not  press  the  question  any  further  on  that 
particular  subject.    That  is  all  I  have. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  live  with  reference  to  the  place  where 
Bishop  Morris  lived? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Right  across  the  street. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Across  the  street? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  lived  across  the  street  from  him? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  have  lived  there  for  about  twelve  years. 
Mr.  Tayler.  And  he  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  he  was  living  there  when  I  came  to  Salt 
Lake.     I  do  not  know  how  long  he  lived  there. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  wives  is  he  reputed  to  have? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  he  was  reputed  to  have  three  at  one  time. 
Mr.  Tavler.  And  at  that  one  place,  too? 
Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  They  lived  there  together,  did  they  not;  not  in  one 
house,  but  in  adjoinmg  properties? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  they  had  two  or  three  houses  on  the  same  lot. 
Mr.  Tayler.  Yes.    Then,  did  you  hear  of  the  death — ^is  it  a  fact 
that  his  legal  wife  died  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  can  not  answer  that  from  personal  knowledge. 
One  of  his  wives  did  die.    Which  one  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  hear  of  his  taking  another  after  the  death 
of  that  one? 
Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  have  children  by  these  wives? 
Mr.  Tho3Ipson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYI.ER.  That  is,  children  born  to  them  since  1890? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  ?     You  do  not  know  whether  there 
were  small  children  about  in  the  last  ten  years  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  do  not  think  he  had  any 
children  born  since  1890.     That  would  be  my  recollection  of  it  from 
what  I  know  of  the  children. 
Mr.  Tayler.  WTiat? 

Mr.  Thompson.  From  what  I  know  of  the  children  and  their  ages 
I  should  say  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  read  with  "  amazement,  indignation,  and 
disgust"  the  testimony  of  President  Smith? 
Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  I  did. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  Your  memory  is  indistinct  about  it,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  know  that  I  signed  a  protest.  I  can  not  recol- 
lect what  the  laiigiiage  of  that  protest  was. 

Mr.  Taytjer.  Did  you  most  emphatically  repudiate  and  repel  the 
allegations,  in  substance,  that  "  knowing  of  President  Smith's  defiant 
lawlessness  "  you  are  accessories  to  his  crime? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  say  that,  on  the  contrary,  "  he  and  the  other 
polygamists  have  surrounded  themselves  with  an  impenetrable  wall 
of  secrecy?" 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  can  not  remember  the  exact  wording  of  the  pro- 
test, Mr.  Tayler,  but  if  that  is  the  protest  you  are  reading  from,  and 
I  signed  it,  1  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  You  believed  all  that  was  in  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Bishop  Morris  did  not  have  any  impenetrable  wall 
about  his  several  homes,  did  he?  I  was  not  condoning  his  offenses 
either. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  believe  a  year  ago,  or  last  spring,  that  the 
"  public  sentiment  of  the  law-abiding  people  in  Salt  Lake  has  at  all 
times  been  zealous  for  the  punishment  of  polygamy  and  polygamous 
practices  as  well  as  of  other  crimes?" 

Mr.  Thompson.  Colonel  Nelson,  who  wrote  that  protest 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes ;  I  know 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oh,  let  him  answer,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  want  him  to  answer  whether  he  hJelieved  that.  This 
is  a  personal  question  to  him. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  might  as  well  let  him  answer  about 
Colonel  Nelson,  because  I  will  ask  him  about  it  if  you  do  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Mr.  Worthington,  you  are  always  full  of  threats.  I 
would  rather  let  him  answer  than  to  have  j^ou  do  that.  Go  on  with 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Tf  I  had  written  that  protest  myself  it  is  possible 
that  I  might  not  have  colored  it  so  highly  as  Colonel  Nelson  has,  I 
not  having  his  rhetorical  powers  of  diction. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  haraly  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  Thompson.  WTiat  was  it? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Possibly  you  might  not  have  colored  it  so  highly.  Is 
it  a  fact  that  the  public  sentiment  of  the  law-abiding  people  oi  Salt 
Lake  has  at  all  times  been  zealous  for  the  punishment  oi  polygamy 
and  polygamous  practices  as  well  as  of  other  crimes? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  it  has,  in  that  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Taylicr.  How  much  are  you  going  to  shade  that  adjective 
"  zealous;"  are  you  j^roing  to  run  it  down  to  '*  tolerate?" 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  shade  it  at  all.  I  am  go- 
ing to  just  leave  it. 

Mr.  Tayleu.  Leave  it?     Then  it  is  a  fact,  is  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  commimity  in  that  sense  of  the 
word  has  not  always  Ix^en  zealous  in  regard  to  that,  I  should  imagine. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  you  signed  this  ill-advisedly,  did  you? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  knew  in  a  general  way.  I  had  heard  it  read,  and 
I  signed  it.     f  knew  what  I  was  signing. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  know  what  j^ou  were  signing? 

ilr.  THO.>rpS()N.  Yes,  sir. 
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]Vli\  Tayler.  Well,  now,  was  this  signature  of  yours  carelessly 
given,  or  have  you  changed  your  mind  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  I  have  changed  my  mind  since  I 
signed  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Then  that  part  of  what  you  signed  did  not  express 
your  conviction  ? 

]VIr.  Thompson.  What  part? 

Mr.  Tayler  (reading)  : 

^'  The  public  sentiment  of  the  law-abiding  people  of  Salt  Lake  has 
at  all  tunes  been  zealous  for  the  punishment  of  polygamy  and  polyg- 
amous practices." 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  sentiment  may  have  been  zealous,  but  it  has 
not  been  carried  out,  certainly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  wish  you  would  read  the  question  I  asked,  Mr.  Re- 
porter. 

The  reporter  read  as  follows : 

"  Mr.  Tatler.  Then  that  part  of  what  you  signed  did  not  express 
your  conviction  ? 

"'  Mr.  Thompson.  WTiat  part? 

'•  Mr.  Tayler.  *  The  public  sentiment  of  the  law-abiding  people  of 
Salt  Lake  has  at  all  times  been  zealous  for  the  punishment  of  polyg- 
amy and  polygamous  practices.'     Is  that  right?' 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  did  not  express  your  conviction  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes;  it  did. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  want  to  misunderstand  you.  Is  it  a  fact 
that  at  this  time  last  spring,  '*  owing  to  the  power  and  control  of  the 
polygamist  hierarchy  over  their  people,  ana  the  pressure  thev  have 
constantly  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  support  of  the  special  crime 
to  which  they  are  prone,  it  has  become  a  matter  of  discipline  with  all 
who  are  under  that  domination  to  refrain  from  talking  about  polyg- 
amous relations,  and  to  deny  knowledge  of  the  same  on  all  occa- 
sions ?"    Was  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  ^Vhat? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  it  true  then  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  it  was  not  any  more  true  then  than  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "  The  one  who  would  reveal  his  knowledj^  of  these 
matters  has  been  stigmatized  as  a  traitor,  a  spy,  and  an  informer,  and 
among  the  devotees  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  held  to  be  infamous." 
Was  that  true  then  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  that  is  true;  yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  "  Whoever  betrays  the  polygamist  is  subject  to  ostra- 
cism, abuse,  deprivation  of  business,  and  to  every  penalty  which  un- 
bridled, unscrupulous  power  can  inflict.'"     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  part  of  it  was  not  true;  or  was  none  of  it  true? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  I  do  not  think  people  have  been  persecuted 
because  they  said  anything  about  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You" do  not?     Did  you  believe  then  that  "startling 
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as  the  disclosures  were,  certainly  there  are  deeper  depths  than  have 
yet  been  sounded  ?" 

Mr.  Tho3ipson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  exactly  what  the  colonel 
meant  bv  that 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  not  undertake  to  erase  any  part  of  this  busi- 
ness when  you  signed  it? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  in  a  frenzy  at  the  time? 

Mr.  TnoikiPSON.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Were  you  in  a  state  of  high  excitement  of  any  sort? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  did  it  cooly  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  did  not  want  to  destroy 

Mr.  Tayler.  \ATiat? 

Mr.  Tho3ii*son.  I  did  not  propose  to  destroy  the  Colonel's  handi- 
work.    I  was  willing  to  let  it  go. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  was  just  a  little  thing.  You  would,  of  course, 
sign  a  document  of  this  sort,  addressed  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  without  any  particular  regard  to  whether  it  was  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  you  did,  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No;  I  signed  tliat  with  the  be^t  intentions  and 
in  the  best  of  faith. 

Mr.  Tayler.  But  your  intentions  were  not  so  good  but  that  even 
a  determination  to  tell  the  truth  would  not  permit  you  to  meddle  with 
Colonel  Nelson's  rhetoric.     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Read  that  question,  please. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  we  will  get  rid  of  the  rhetoric  and  take  the 
kernel — not  Colonel  Nelson,  but  the  heart  of  this.  Did  you  believe 
that,  notwithstanding  the  remarkably  startling  disclosures,  ''  deeper 
depths  were  yet  to  be  sounded  ?  "  It  is  very  hard  to  express  that  any 
better,  but  did  you  think  so? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I  do  not  know  what  that 
means. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  now,  suppose  that  he  meant — I  would  like  to 
be  able  to  help  you — that  startUng  as  the  things  were  that  had  been 
disclosed,  there  were  still  more  startling  things,  if  the  truth  were 
known.     Did  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Tiio:iiPSON.  I  believed  that  it  might  be  so. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  believe  this :  "  We  also  most  eamestljr  protest 
against  the  continuancxj  of  the  state  of  degradation  and  immoral 
living  the  testimony  referred  to  discloses,  and  demand  that  the  laws 
against  this  crime  shall  be  enforced  with  such  vigor  as  to  compel  the 
defiant  transgressors  to  come  within  the  law  and  keep  gooa  faith 
with  our  generous  nation?  '' 

ilr.  Thompson.  I  believed  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  believe  it  now  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  still  believe  these  men  are  defiant  transgressors, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  ? 
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Mr.  Thompson.  I  think  so.     Some  of  them  are. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  yon  think  that  the  people  out  there  tolerate 
defiance  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  do  not  think  the  people  generally  understood 
the  situation  until  this  investigation  was  had. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  understand.  But  it  is  had  now,  up  to  a  certain 
point.  The  use  of  the  word  "'  defiant  "  followed  the  testimony,  did  it 
not,  Joseph  F.  Smith  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Now,  do  the  people  out  there  tolerate  what  they  call 
defiant  disobedience  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  No. 

Mr.  Tayi^er.  Do  they  recognize  that  anybody  is  defiantly  disregard- 
ing the  law  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Well,  many  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Many  of  them.  You  signed  this  along  with  many 
others,  who  did  not  read  it,  I  suppose,  like  you  ? 

Mr.  Thompson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  present. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  De  Moisy  ? 

TESTIMONY  OF  CHABXE8  DE  MOIST. 

Chari.es  De  Moisy,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified, 
as  follows : 
Mr.  Van  Cott.   Your  name  is  Charles  De  Moisy? 
Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  live,  Mr.  De  Moisy  ? 
Mr.  De  Moisy.  In  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  were  you  born? 
Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  was  bom  in  East  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  did  you  live  there  ? 
Mr.  De  Moisy.  In  East  Tennessee  ? 
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Mr!  De  Moisy.  >  Until  the  fall  of  1864. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  age  were  you  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  When  i  left  there? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Nearly  14  years  of  age — ^between  13  and  14. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  where  did  you  go  then  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  went  to  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  lived  in  different  places,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  went  to  Cincinnati,  and  from  there  I  went  into 
the  western  country  and  finally  reached  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  In  October  of  1889, 1  think. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  did  you  live  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  lived  in  southern  Utah  during  that  winter;  the 
next  March — March  of  181)0 — I  came  to  Provo  City  and  I  lived  there 
until  a  year  ago  last  August,  when  I  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^^Tiat  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  am  53,  past. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  hold  any  position  in  Utah  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^^Tiat? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  am  commissioner  of  the  Stat«  bureau  of  statistics. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Under  the  law  of  Utah  are  you  compelled  to  reside 
at  the  capital  ? 

Mr.  Pe  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh,  you  are  not  one  of  those  officers? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir;  I  moved  to  Salt  Lake  City  on  account  of 
the  schools — for  convenience. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  is  his  office? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  was  your  office  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  have  charge  of  the  bureau  of  statistics — commis- 
hiioner. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott,  Have  you  ever  been? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  belong  to  a  church  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes  and  no. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  is  too  much.  I  wish  you  would  not  ask  that 
question  at  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  want  to  get  a  man  who  belongs  to  some  one  of 
the  churchei5. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  suppose  I  do  belong  to  a  church.  I  was  born 
and  brought  up  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  I  have  never  left  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Your  family,  at  least,  belong  to  that  church? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh,  they  do  not? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No  ;  my  wife  is  a  Methodist,  and  that  is  the  reason 
I  have  not  attended  the  Episcopal  Church  very  much. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  it  has  influenced  you  to  keep  away  from 
the  Episcopal  Church?  I  see.  Were  you  in  Provo  beiore  the  divi- 
sion on  party  lines? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  I  suppose  in  tliose  early  days  you  knew  Mr. 
Smoot? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  I  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Smoot  in  the 
fall  of  1800  or  the  winter  of  1890-91. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  taken  an  interest  in  politics  and  public 
affaii's^ 

Mr.  De  Mois^  .  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  been  in  the  political  conventions? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  T  have  been  in  every  convention,  since  the 
division  on  j)arty  lines,  as  a  delegate. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  And  what  about  the  county  conventions? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  In  Utah  County  I  think  I  never  missed  a  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Van  Cx)tt.  Tn  politics  what  are  you? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  am  a  Republican. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Were  you  in  the  convention  that  was  held  at 
Ogden,  where  it  was  stated  by  Judge  Powers  that  it  was  reputed  that 
Judge  Booth  nominated  himself  for  Congress? 
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Mr.  De  Moist.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  a  delegate  to  that  convention.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  platform. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  personally  acquainted  with  Judge  Booth  ? 

Mr.  De  !Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  Ts  he  at  the  present  time  a  district  judge  of  the 
territory  that  takes  in  Proyo  and  Utah  County  ? 

Mr.  t)E  MoiSY.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  the  judge  of  the  fourth  judicial 
district,  which  includes  Utah  County,  Wasatch  County,  and  Uinta 
County. 

ilr.  Van  Cott.  As  you  were  present,  I  would  like  from  you  a 
statement  about  Judge  Booth  in  that  conyention,  and  in  regard  to 
him  nominating  himself,  as  was  stated. 

Mr.  Tavler.  Is  this  one  of  your  men  of  straw  that  you  got  Judge 
Powers  to  construct,  and  now  are  you  going  to  knock  him  down  ? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Xo;  I  think  you  drew  it  out. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Well,  it  will  take  less  time  to  let  him  tell  it. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  That  was  in  1896,  at  the  time  the  Republicans  of 
Utah  lost  tlieir  heads  and  went  crazy  after  Bryan.     The  Silyer  Re- 

fmblicans,  so  called,  met  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  nominated  a  man 
lying  in  Proyo,  named  Holbrook,  for  C/ongress.  We  held  the  regular 
Repiiolican  conyention  at  Ogden  following  that,  and  at  that  time  the 
Silyer  Republicans  attempted  to  force  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Hol- 
brook upon  the  Republican  party.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion, especially  from  the  Republicans  of  Utah  County.  We  had  no 
candidate  to  name,  but  we  named  John  E.  Booth.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  bitter  feeling  at  that  conyention,  a  good  deal  of  pretty  hard 
talk;  and  Judge  Booth  at  that  time — ^that  was  before  he  was  judge — 
was  discussing  some  j^olitical  point,  and  the  house  had  made  a  ruling 
that  nobody  snould  hayc  the  floor  except  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  or  seconding  the  nomination  of  somebody  who  had 
been  nominated.  They  raised  a  point  of  order  on  Judge  "Booth  that 
he  was  not  either  nominating  a  candidate  or  seconding  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  candidate.  The  chair  ruled  him  out  of  order,  and  he 
answered  back :  "  I  am  seconding  the  nomination  of  John  E.  Booth." 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  was  himself? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  That  was  himself.  The  house  took  it  good- 
naturedly  and  allowed  him  to  finish  his  argument. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  it  taken  there  seriously  that  Judge  Booth  was 
nominating  himself  for  Congress  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Not  seriously.  They  simply  appreciated  his  wit  in 
holding  the  floor  as  against  the  ruling  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  While  you  have  been  connected  with  the  politics 
of  Utah  County  what  haye  you  observed  about  the  constancy  of  the 
Mormon  voters  in  adhering  to  their  party  line^? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  The  only  precincts  in  Utah  County  that  ever  cast  a 
straight  Republican  vote  are  overwhelmingly  Mormon  precincts. 
There  is  one  precinct  in  Utah  County 

Mr.  WoRTHiNCJTON.  A  straight  Republican  vote,  did  vou  say  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir ;  that  the  vote  of  the  Republican  partjr  is 
always  straight.  A^Tiatever  one  candidate  gets  the  other  gets.  That 
is  Alpine.  I  think  the  Mormons  have  voted  closer  to  their  party 
ticket  than  the  Gentiles  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  as  to  the  offices  of  Utah  County,  what  would 
you  say  as  to  the  division  between  Mormons  and  Gentiles? 
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Mr.  De  Moisy.  The  Gentiles  have  always  had  their  share,  and  a 
little  more. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  legislators  at  the  present  time  from  Utah 
County.    How  many  are  there  for  the  Utah  le^slature? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Utah  County  is  entitled  to  rour  representatives  and 
two  senators — State  representatives  and  Stat«  senators. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Miat  is  the  division  just  at  present  as  to  them? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  One  of  the  senators  is  a  Mormon  and  one  is  a  Gen- 
tile.    Two  of  the  representatives  are  Mormons  and  two  are  Gentiles. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  are  well  acquainted  in  Provo,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  About  what  is  the  population  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  About  7,000. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  many  people  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes;  until  a  year  ago  I  knew  nearly  everybody 
there,  man,  woman,  and  child. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  According  to  your  knowledge  or  according  to  the 
repute  at  that  time,  what  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  number  of  polyga- 
mists  in  Provo  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  There  are  quite  a  number  of 
people  living  in  Provo — quite  a  number  of  men  living  there  who  had 
been  polygamists,  but  a  good  many  of  them  had  Tost  their  wives 
through  death. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  suppose,  probably,  in  Provo  there  are  maybe  18 
or  20  polygamists  now. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  checked  them  off  lately? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  ran  through  my  mind  to  recall  who  were  reputed 
polygamists. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  think  there  are  that  many  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes ;  I  think  there  are. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  De  Moisy,  I  will  ask  you  to  check  that  over 
carefully.  I  will  not  stop  now  to  have  j'ou  do  it,  but  I  will  recall 
you  for  the  purpose  of  checking  over  the  list  to  see  if  you  are  right 
in  that  number.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  polygamists  have 
kept  the  manifesto  so  far  as  it  pertains  to  unlawful  cohabitation? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  several  of  them  have.  I  am  satisfied  the 
president  of  the  stake  has. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Mr.  David  John.  I  have  talked  with  him  fre- 
quently about  it,  and  he  has  always  insisted  that  he  obeyed  the  law 
ever  since  the  manifesto,  and  T  believe  he  has. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When  you  spoke  of  the  eighteen  or  twenty  polyga- 
mists did  you  mean  those  who  have  been  polygamists  or  aid  you 
mean  those  who  were  living  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Oh,  I  mean  those  who  have  been  polygamists,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Oh !    How  many  are  there  who  live  in  polygamy? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  At  this  time? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Practicing  polygamous  relations? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  think  there  are  over  two  or  three. 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment,  as  you  know  it,  regarding 
the  punishment  of  those  who  live  in  polygamous  cohabitation  where 
the  marriages  were  celebrated  before  the  manifesto? 

Mr.  De  Moist.  I  think  there  is  a  matter  of  indifference  about  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  With  the  Gentiles? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  have  known  of  some  two  or  three  men  in 
Provo  who  have  been  living  contrary  to  the  law  of  unlawful  co- 
habitation ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  about  informing  and  report- 
ing those  cases  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  judge  the  others  feel  a  good  deal  like  I  do 
about  it.  They  act  the  same  way.  I  myself  have  thought  that  the 
less  said  about  those  things  the  better.  When  I  first  went  into  Provo 
about  75  per  cent  of  the  criminal  cases  on  the  calendar  were  charges 
of  violations  of  the  sexual  relation,  and  I  had  to  scan  every  paper  that 
came  into  my  house,  because  I  did  not  care  for  my  children  to  read 
that  kind  of  matter. 

The  Chairman.  What  year  was  that  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  That  was  in  1889. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  went  to  Provo? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
a  great  deal  better  to  pay  no  attention  to  those  things  than  to  make 
them  public.     The  others  have  acted  just  like  I  have. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  the  sentiment  among  the  Mormons  as  to 
new  polygamous  marriages  since  the  manifesto,  and  what  is  the  senti- 
ment also  of  the  younger  Mormons  as  to  polygamy? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  there  is  a  growing  sentiment — I  have  no- 
ticed it  for  some  time — not  only  among  the  yoimger,  but  among  a 
good  many  other  Mormons,  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  practice  of 
polygamy;  not  only  opposed  to  the  marriage,  but  opposed  to  the 
unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  do  you  find  the  Mormons  as  to  being  inde- 
pendent in  politics? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  I  find  them  just  like  other 
people.  There  are  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  among  them.  There 
are  some  of  them  you  can  not  trust  around  the  comer  and  there  are 
some  you  can  put  all  the  dependence  in  the  world  in. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  noticed  anything  about  the  Mormon 
Church  interfering  in  politics  since  the  division  on  party  lines? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  the  talk  of  church  interference  is  a  bugaboo 
created  purely  for  the  benefit  of  disgruntled  politicians. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  I  suppose  you  have  heard  what  has  been  called  in 
this  case  "  whisi>erings?'^ 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir ;    I  have  heard  them  and  traced  them  down. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  xind  is  the  result  what  you  have  already  expressed 
about  that,  when  you  have  traced  them  down  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  men  in  both  parties  who,  to 
gain  some  little  temporary  advantage,  will  go  around  and  suggest  to 
the  members  of  the  church  that  the  church  wants  so  and  so  done;  and 
in  every  instance  where  I  have  investigated  the  matter  I  have  found 
that  it  simply  grew  out  of  the  zealousness  of  the  party  who  wanted 
that  condition. 
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Mr.  \"ax  Cott.  In  the  canii)aign  preceding  the  election  of  Mr. 
Smoot  to  the  United  States,  I  will  ask  you  what  was  the  most  promi- 
nent part  of  the  campaign — that  is,  the  most  prominent  issue  in  the 
campaign  ? 

Mr.  IIe  MoiSY.  AMiat  year  is  that,  Mr.  Van  Cott? 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  The  year  preceding  Mr.  Smoot's  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  DeMoisy.  1902? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Whichever  year  that  was.  Yes,  that  would  be  the 
year.  The  election  would  be  in  1902,  and  in  January  following 
would  be  the  election  of  United  States  Senator. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  that  is  right.  Mr.  Smoot  announced  his  can- 
didacy, I  think,  in  May  of  1902.  He  announced  publicly  that  he 
would  be  a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator.  The  Democratic 
papers  published  day  after  day,  not  immediately,  but  while  the  cam- 
paign was  on,  that  the  vote  for  the  Republican  party  was  a  vote  for 
Smoot  for  Senator.     I  think  that  was  the  issue  in  that  fi^ht. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  what  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Smoot  was  an  apostle  in  the  Mormon  Church  assisted  or 
handicapped  him  in  that  campaign. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  thmk  it  made  any  difference.  He  gained 
some  by  it  and  he  lost  some  by  it. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  been  a  member  of  the  school  board 
in  Prove? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  ever  taken  an  interest  there  in  school 
matters? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  whether  competent 
Gentile  school-teachers  are  discriminated  against  in  any  particular? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  tliink  I  was  elected  on  the  school  board  in  1892 
or  1893,  I  do  not  remember  now  which;  but  at  that  time  there  were 
employed  in  the  schools  in  Provo  2  or  3  Gentile  teachers  out  of  17 
teachers,  I  think,  at  the  time — 1(>  or  17  teachers  at  the  time.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  a  time  since  that  but  what  there  have  been  from 
2  to  jr>  many  as  5  Gentile  teachers  employed  in  those  schools. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Calling  vour  attention  to  Utah  County  and  also 
to  the  election  for  TJnitecT  States  wSenator  that  was  held  before  that, 
in  the  first  campaign  for  United  States  Senator,  was  it  generally 
understood  that  it  would  be  a  Gentile? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir.     That  is,  in  1900. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  Yes.  Now,  in  that  campaign  w^hat  gain  did  the 
Republican  party  make  in  Utah  County? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  at  the  special  election  that  was  held  just 

erior  to  the  regular  election  in  1902  Judge  King  carried  Utah 
ouuty  for  C'ongress  by  a  little  over  700  majority — that  is.  Demo- 
cratic niajority.  In  the  fall  of  1900.  Utah  County  gave  McKinley 
309  majority. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  would  be  a  change  of  about  a  thousand  votes? 
Mr.  De  Moisy.   Yo'^.  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Corr.  In  the  campaign  where  the  most  prominent  issue 
was  Mr.  Sni(K)t's  candidacy,  what  was  the  increase  of  the  Republican 
vote  in  Utah  County? 
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Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  the  average  majority  of  the  Republicans 
elected  in  Utah  County  in  1902  was  about  700,  an  increase  of  400. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  An  increase  of  400? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  seeui  to  have  lived  in  Provo  and  know  a 
good  deal  about  Senator  Smoot.  You  knew  about  him  before  he  was 
announced  as  a  candidate  for  the  Senate? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  It  has  been  testified  by  a  witness  here  that  he 
was  not  seriously  considered  as  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Senate 
until  he  became  an  apostle,  that  he  had  no  standing  in  the  party 
which  would  have  entitled  him  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate.  How 
do  you  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  kuow  that  is  not  true,  do  you? 

Mr.  De  Moisy-.  I  know  that  is  not  true.  I  know  it  as  well  as  I 
know  anvthing. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Taylfr.  ^\lien  did  he  become  an  apostle  i 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  it  was  in  the  spring  of  1900. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  It  was  just  before  our  election  for  governor,  I  think, 
four  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  .  You  lived  in  Provo  how  long? 

Mr.  De  Motsy.  Hived  continuouslv  in  Provo  from  March  of  1890 
until  August  of  1900. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  And  when  you  left  there  there  were  only  two  polyga- 
mists,  so  far  as  you  know  or  heard  of  there:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  That  is,  that  were  living  in  active  unlawful  cohabi- 
tation :  but  I  can  not  think  of  but  two  now. 

Mr.  Tay7.er.  Who  are  they  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  think  one  of  them  is  John  C.  Graham,  and  the 
other  is  J.  W.  Bean. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  know  Benjamin  Cluff,  jr? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  He  is  not  living  in  Provo  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  am  not  talking  about  now,  but  when  you  lived 
there. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  He  is  reputed  to  be ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  not  take  several  wives? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know  how  many.  I  know  he  is  reputed 
to  be  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Was  he  not  reputed  to  have  married  a  new  plural 
wife  al>out  1899? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  think  I  did  hear  some  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  think  you  did  hear  some  talk  about  it? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  TAYa.ER.  It  did  not  excite  you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  at  all  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  TaylI':r.  So  that  it  is  not  so  that  you  care  anything  about 
whether  new  polygamous  marriages  are  performed  ? 
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Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  not  tell  us  a  minute  ago  that  this  did  not  ex- 
cite you  at  all  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Of  course  it  did  not  excite  me,  because  I  had  no  way 
of  verifying  it.  If  you  had  lived  in  Utah  as  long  as  I  have  you  would 
know  the  air  is  full  of  all  kinds  of  talk  for  which  there  is  lio  founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  Taylew.  Exactly.     So  you  do  not  believe  any  of  it? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  believe  now  that  Benjamin  Cluff  took  a  wife 
three  or  four  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  I  did  not  ask  vou  whether  you  know  anything  about 
it.  The  trouble  with  you  is  tliat  you  want  to  see  the  marriage  per- 
formed before  you  believe  it. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir ;  I  never  have  heard  anybody  say,  except  in 
a  general  kind  of  street  talk ;  it  was  said  that  IVlr.  Cluff  took  a  wife 
some  time — I  think  about,  as  you  say,  1899. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  But  I  never  have  talked  with  anybody  who  has  pur- 
ported to  know  the  fact,  so  I  am  not  in  a  place  to  know  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  when  it  came  into  one  ear  it  passed  out 
through  the  other  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  it  was  not  a  subject  that  you  cared  to  find  out  or 
know  anything  about.  The  greater  your  ignorance  the  better  would 
be  your  satisfaction.    That  is  right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true.  It  never  came 
to  me  from  anybody  whom  I  relied  upon  as  being  truthful  in  the 
matter. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  Did  any  of  your  children  go  to  this  school? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  What  school  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  Brigham  Young  Academy. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir;  I  never  sent  one  of  my  children  to  the 
Brigham  Young  Academy. 

Mr.  Tayi^r.  It  is  a  large  school,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A  thousand  jjupils? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Something  m  that  neighborhood;  a  thousand  or 
eleven  hundred. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Half  of  them  girls? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  About  lialf  and  half,  I  should  judge,  of  the  sexes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  public  spirit  in  your 
community  that  called  for  an  inquiry  or  investigation  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  president  of  that  institution  had  in  fact  taken 
a  new  plural  wife? 

Mr.  De  ^Ioisy.  I  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  investigate  it.  There 
was  no  ivhitioii  l^etween  Mr.  Cluff  and  myself.  I  was  not  a  patron 
of  the  school. 

ilr.  Tayler.  And  the  fact  that  lie  had  three  plural  wives  did  not 
make  him  morally  any  worse  than  if  he  had  two,  did  it,  particularly? 

Mr.  De  ^Ioisy.  No  :  I  do  not  think  it  made  any  difference  whether 
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he  had  2  or  10.  If  he  had  the  second  one,  it  was  just  as  bad  as  though 
he  had  10. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Exactly ;  so  far  as  the  moral  question  was  concerned.. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes." 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  vou  ever  hear  of  his  successor  being  a  polvgamist? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  ^^1lo;  Mr.  Brimhall? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes ;  I  understood  Mr.  Brimhall  has  been  a  polyg- 
amist  long  ago. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  He  had  been  ? 

ilr.  De  Moisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  What  do  you  mean?  Do  you  mean  that  if  a  man  has 
two  wives  and  the  legal  wife  is  sick,  afflicted,  the  man  is  any  the  less 
a  polvgamist  if  he  lives  with  the  plural  wife  and  does  not  live  wdth 
the  aftlicted  one  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know  which  one  he  is  living  with. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Suppose  that  is  so.  Does  that  make  any  difference 
in  your  view  ? 

Sir.  De  Moisy.  Xo;  if  his  legal  wife  was  afflicted,  as  Mr.  Brimhall's 
wife  is,  and  he  lived  with  the  plural  wife,  he  would  be  guilty  of 
unlawful  cohabitation. 

Mr.  Tayi j:r.  Would  he  not  be  a  polvgamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes.     Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  do  not  know  if  that  is  so?  Did  you  ever  hear 
of  Mr.  Hickman  being  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  never  heard  of  that  until  this  investigation.  I 
never  knew  of  Mr.  Hickman  except  simply  to  know  who  he  was. 

Mr.  TAn.ER.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  man  named  Mr.  Simmons? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Simmons  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.   Yes :  as  being  a  polygamist. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.   In  Provo? 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  Provo;  yes. 

Mi\  De  Moisy.  I  only  know  one  man  named  Simmons  there,  and 
he  is  not  a  Mormon.  I  know  Doctor  Simmons,  who  lives  there.  He 
is  not  a  Mormon. 

Mr.  Tayi^.  Wlio? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Doctor  Simmons. 

Mr.  Tayler.   You  do  not  know  any  other  Simmons  there? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  remember  any  such  name  now. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Johns? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.   I  know  David  John;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Taylt^.r.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Vogelberger? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes.     He  is  not  there  now. 

Mr.  Tayijer.  Was  he  there,  though,  when  vou  left  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Xo  :  I  think  he  left  Provo  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayi-er.  How  many  wives  had  he? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  He  was  reputed  to  have  two  wives. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Albert  Jonesl 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes ;  I  know  Albert  Jones. 

Mr.  Tait.er.  Is  he  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  thiuK  he  is  reputed  to  be. 

Mr.  Tayler.  John  C.  Graham  you  named  ? 
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Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  a  man  named  Nick  Muhlenstein  ? 
.   Mr.  De  Moisy.  ?^o  ;  he  lives  out  northeast  of  town.     I  do  not  know 
much  about  him.     He  lives  up  on  the  mountain  side. 

Mr.  Ta YLER.  Is  he  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  Reputed,  I  mean? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  Sam  Thurman? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  reputed  to  be  a  polygamist  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  he  is,  and  I  have 
heard  it  disputed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Have  you  heard  what  Mr.  Thurman  has  said  on 
that  subject  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  never  talked  to  Mr.  Thurman  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTOx.  AMien  did  I  understand  you  left  Provo  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  In  August  of  1903,  a  year  ago  last  August. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  How  long  has  it  been  smce  Mr.  Cluff  has  been 
living  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  one  or  two  years.  It 
has  been  some  time  since  he  has  been  at  that  school. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTONv  Do  you  mean  one  or  two  years  before  vou  left 
there? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  About  the  time  you  left  there? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No;  about  the  time  I  left  I  think  that  year  Mr. 
Brimhall  took  charge  of  the  school. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  When  was  it  he  left  in  relation  to  the  time  you 
heard  these  rumors  that  he  had  recently  taken  a  plural  wife? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  It  was  while  he  was  gone  on  an  expedition.  They 
went  down  into  Central  America,  or  somewhere,  on  an  expedition  in 
connection  with  the  school,  and  it  was  somewhere  about  that  time  that 
I  heard  the  talk. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Was  he  ever  there  any  considerable  length  of 
time  after  this  talk  began  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Who;  me? 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  No ;   Cluff. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  can  not  say  just  how  long  Mr.  Cluff  was  back 
there.  I  know  he  came  back  from  that  expedition.  I  met  him  Sev- 
eral times,  but  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  long  he  remained. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  is  away  now^  is  he  not? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  think  he  is  m  Provo  now.  I  have  not  seen 
him  for  a  long  time. 

ilr.  WoRTnixG'rox.  Do  you  know  by  repute  where  he  has  been  keep- 
ing himself  lately? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  thought  anything  about  him 
until  to-day  for  some  time. 

Mr.  1  AVLKi:.  Who  was  this  last  wife  he  was  said  to  have  taken? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  never  lieard  her  name.  It  was  said  he  took  a  wife 
in  Mexico  was  all  I  ever  heard. 

Mr.  Taylek.  Did  yon  know  Florence  Reynolds? 

ilr.  De  iloiSY.  Florence  Revnolds? 
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Mr.  Tayiji:r.  George  Reynolds's  daughter. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  know.  I  know  a  Miss  Reynolds,  but  I  do 
not  know  whether  her  first  name  is  Florence  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  it  not  she  that  Cluff  is  said  to  have  married — that 
her  father  says  he  married  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  say  I  only  know 
one  Miss  Reynolds.     She  taught  in  the  university  there. 

Mr.  AVoRTiiiNTox.  I  do  not  think  it  is  (juitc  accurate  to  say  that  her 
father  says  he  married  her. 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  The  only  Miss  Reynolds  I  know  is  a  teacher  in  the 
B.  Y.  Academy. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  was  a  teacher  there  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  teaching  now 
or  not.     I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  report  was  that  Cluff  married  somebody,  whether 
it  was  Miss  Reynolds  or  some  one  else,  while  he  was  down  in  Mexico 
or  Central  America  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes;  that  is  the  talk  I  heard. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  was  it? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  After  that  he  returned  to  Provo  and  ran  the  school 
there  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  went  away.     Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  do  not  remember  just  how  long  he  stayed  in  the 
school  after  he  came  back. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  some  period  of  time? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes;  he  was  there  some  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  temple  at  Provo? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  a  Mormon  Church  service  held  there? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  they  have  eight  wards,  and  most 
of  them  have  meetinghouses.  Then  they  have  a  stake  tabernacle  at 
Provo. 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  ask  you  what  steps  have  been  taken  by 
the  church  authorities  in  Provo  to  discipline  these  people  who  are 
living  or  have  been  living  in  polygamous  cohabitation  or  have  taken 
new  wives  ? 

IS^T,  De  Moisy.  I  never  heard  of  them  taking  any  steps  in  the  mat- 
ter one  way  or  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  ever  hear  them  giving  any  counsel 
against  it  or  doing  anything  to  stop  it  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Xo;  I  do  not  think  I  ever  heard  anything  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  know  of  any  arrests  having  been 
made  among  them  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes;  there  have  been  one  or  two  arrests  that  I 
remember. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Mr.  Graham  was  arrested. 

The  Chairman.  For  what? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  For  unlawful  cohabitation. 

The  Chairman.  When? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Now,  I  do  not  know  that.     It  seems  to  me  that  was 
about  three  years  ago. 
8— VOL  2—05 G4 
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The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  the  trial? 

Mr.  De  Molsy.  He  got  off  some  way.  I  don't  know  how.  He  wag 
never  convicted. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  that  you  know  of? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes;  there  was  a  case  from  Springville.  Spring- 
ville  is  just  6  miles  from  Provo.  There  was  a  man  named  Harmon, 
who  was  arrested  there  charged  with  adultery,  but  the  general  im- 
pression was  that  it  was  a  case  of  polygamy.  It  is  the  only  case  of 
polygamy  that  I  really  knew  anything  of  taking  place  since  the 
manifesto. 

The  Chairman.  The  plural  wife  in  that  case  was  taken  since  the 
manifesto  ?    What  was  the  result  of  that  trial  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  He  was  convicted  of  adultery  and  sent  to  the  State 
prison. 

The  Chairman.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  just  can  not  say  when  it  was.  It  was  two  or  three 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  composition  of  the 
legislature  that  elected  Senator  Smoot,  as  between  the  Gentiles  and 
the  Mormons — which,  if  either,  was  in  the  ascendency  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  There  were  more  Mormons  in  the  legislature  than 
Gentiles. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  the  propor- 
tion, the  number? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  No  ;  if  I  had  a  list  of  that  legislature  I  could  soon 
tell,  though. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  probably  ascertain  that  later;  but  there 
were  more  Monnons  than  Gentiles  ? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  There  were  about  20  Gentiles,  were  there  not,  in 
both  houses,  and  the  balance  were  of  the  Mormon  faith? 

Mr.  De  Moisy.  I  could  not  say  as  to  the  number  unless  I  looked 
into  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  possibly  you  can  look  at  that  and  let  me 
know  in  the  morning. 

Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Fernstrom. 

TE8TIM0KT  OF  F.  8.  FEEK8TB0M. 

F.  S.  Fernstrom,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVhat  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Fifty-three. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  resided  there,  Mr.  Fernstrom? 

Mr.  Fern8tro3i.  I  have  resided  there  since  1866;  about  twenty- 
nine  years. 

Mrl  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  been  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  For  over  thirty  years.  \ 
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Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  August  W.  Lundstrom? 

Mr.  Fern  STROM.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  I  have  known  him  about  fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  resided  in  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  has  he  resided  the  other  time? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  He  came,  I  believe,  from  Ogden  to  Salt  Lake. 
From  there  he  went  to  Provo,  and  then  he  came  back  from  Provo  to 
Salt  Lake.  He  w^ent  to  Idaho,  and  from  Idaho  he  came  back  to  Salt 
Lake  Coimty.  He  lived  outside  the  city  for  some  time.  Now  he  is 
residing  in  J^alt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  his  general  reputation  for  truth  in  the 
community  in  which  He  lives  there  in  Salt  Lake? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Is  it  bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Would  you  believe  him  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Fernstoom.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  you  would  not  believe  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  No;  he  lies  all  the  time?  • 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Most  all  the  time  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  That  is  the  reputation  he  has. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  the  reputation  he  has.  That  is  the  reputation 
you  give  him.     Did  you  ever  have  any  trouble  with  him  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  !Not  me,  personally;  no. 

Mr.  TAYiiER.  None  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Fernstoom.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  he  write  a  book  on  the  Mormon  Church  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  saw  it  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  I  never  saw  the  book. 

Mr.  Tayi.er.  You  never  heard  of  a  book  he  had  written  on  it? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  No;  I  have  heard  that  he  held  meetings  against 
the  Mormons,  but  I  never  heard  that  he  wrote  a  book. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  never  heard  that  he  wrote  anvthing  on  the  sub- 
ject? He  has  been  making  speeches  against  the  Mormon  Church  for 
some  time,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes ;  I  heard  about  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  you  heard  that  he  has  been  lying  about  the  Mor- 
mon Church  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes;  and  a  good  many  other  propositions  he  has 
lied  about. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  owe  you  any  money  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  No  ;  he  does  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  vou  know  why  he  should  lie  about  the  Mormon 
Church? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Not  more  than  he  generally  does  on  other  propo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Not  any  more  than  he  would  on  other  propositions. 
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He  just  lies  because  he  would  prefer  to  lie  than  tell  the  truth.  Is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Fern  STROM.  I  believe  from  my  acquaintance  with  him — I  be- 
lieve this,  that  very  few  transactions  does  he  do  without  he  misrepre- 
sents or  lies  about  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  He  prefers  to  lie  rather  than  to  tell  the  truth? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  I  do  not  say  that  he  prefers  to ;  I  would  not  be  a 
judge  on  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Why  should  he  lie  about  the  Mormon  Church?  Do 
you  know  any  reason  why  he  should  lie  about  it? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes;  I  believe  I  do. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Xow,  why?     That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Mr.  Fernstr()3i.  When  he  lived  in  our  ward  he  went  to  the  bishop, 
and  he  asked  him  to  let  him  have  some  money. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fernstroi^i.  For  to  buy  some  lumber.  He  were  acting  then  as 
a  carpenter.     He  claimed  he  had  some  kind  of  a  job. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  And  he  was  going  to  finish  it,  and  he  had  no 
money  to  buy  the  lumber  for  it;  so  the  bishop  let  him  have  the  money, 
and  he  promised  to  return  the  money  just  as  soon  as  he  had  the  jqb 
done. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Well,  he  did  not  do  it.  '  / 

Mr.  Tayler.  No?  ^^ ^'-    '^ 

Mr.  FERNSTrioM.  And  then  the  bishop  asked  him  for  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Well,  the  answer  he  gave  to  him  were  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  pay  it.  The  church  owed  him  a  living.  He  had  been 
doing  some  mission  M^ork  in  the  old  country  sufficient  for  the  church 
to  keep  him,  and  he  did  not  propose  to  pay  it,  and  for  that  reason 
I  believe  he  had  a  kind  of  grudge  against  the  church  that  he  did  not 
want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Tayler.  This  bishop  loaned  him  the  church's  money,  did  he? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  He  dia. 

Mr.  Tayler.  It  was  the  church's  money  that  he  loaned  him,  was  it? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  it  were  money  that  was  collected 
for  supporting  our  poor. 

Mr.  Tayler.  For  what? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Money  donated  or  collected  for  the  support  of 
the  poor  of  the  ward. 

^Ir.  Tayler.  And  the  bishop  had  it? 

^Ir.  Fernstroi^f.  The  bishop  had  the  money. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  the  bishop  loaned  it  to  this  man  who  Kad  been  a 
missionary  ? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  bishop  told  you  about  this,  did  he? 

Mr.  Fernstrom.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  3 our  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  !Mr.  Andersen. 
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TESTIMONY  OF  C.  V.  ANDEESEN. 

C.  V.  Andersen,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Andersen,  what  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Andersen.  C.  V.  Andersen. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  WTiere  do  you  live  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  resided  there? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Since  1882. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Forty-four.  ■ 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  been  such  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Since  1886. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  AVTiat  business  are  vou  engaged  in? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  am  assistant  editor  of  the  Danish-Norwegian 
paper. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  By  birth  you  are  a  Swede? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  am. 

Mr.  Van  G)tt.  How  long  have  you  been  assistant  editor  of  that 
paper? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Seven  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  August  W.  Lundstrom  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in  1890. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  you  have  known  him  since? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Yes;  what  little  I  have  seen  of  him.  He  has  not 
been  much  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Has  he  resided  in  Salt  Lake  part  of  the  time? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Yes;  part  of  the  time.  ^ 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  at  other  times? 

Mr.  Andersen.  He  first  came  to  Ogden  and  then  Salt  Lake  City. 
Then  he  went  to  Provo  and  stayed  there  from,  I  believe,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1892  to  the  spring  of  1893.  Then  he  came  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City  and  stayed  until  1895,  and,  I  believe,  then  went  to  Idaho,  and 
then  came  back  to  Salt  Lake  City  in  1901. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  August  W.  Lundstrom's  general 
reputation  for  veracity  in  Salt  I^ake  City? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  Van  Coti'.  Is  it  good  or  bad  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  It  is  bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  his  general  reputation  would  you  believe 
him  under  oath  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Why,  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is,  you  would  not  believe  him  at  all? 

Mr.  Andersen.  Why,  no ;  I  do  not  think  I  would. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  not  believe  him  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Andersen.  I  do  not  think  I  would. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  There  is  nothing  respecting  which  he  could  tell  the 
truth  ?     You  are  the  editor  of  a  Slormon  paper,  are  you  not? 
Mr.  Andersen.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 
The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witneas? 
Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Hayward. 
The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hayward,  will  you  take  the  stand? 

TESTIMONY  OF  H.  J.  HAYWAED. 

H.  J.  Hayward,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  testified  as 
follows : 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  name? 

Mr.  HLaym'^ard.  H.  J.  Hayward. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  What  is  your  age? 

Mr.  Hayward.  Fifty-two. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Where  do  you  reside? 

Mr.  Hayward.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  lived  there? 

Mr.  Hayward.  About  fifty-one  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Are  you  a  member  of  the  Mormon  Church? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  am,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  for  how  long? 

Mr.  Hayward.  All  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  am  engaged  in  building,  contracting,  and  the  lum- 
ber  business 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  In  Salt  Lake  City  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  In  Salt  Lake  City ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  that  occupa- 
tion? 

Mr.  Hayward.  About  seventeen  or  eighteen  vears. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  August  W .  Lundstrom  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  How  long  have  you  known  him? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  do  not  remember  when  I  first  was  acquainted 
with  him.  It  was  through  business,  a  good  many  years  ago.  Just 
how  many  I  can  not  remember. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Was  he  ever  employed  bv  you  or  your  company  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  believe  he  was  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lundstrom's  general  reputation 
for  truth  and  veracity  in  Salt  Lake  Citv? 

Mr.  Hayward.  Well,  I  know  some  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  good  or  bad? 

Mr.  Hayward.  It  is  bad. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  From  his  reputation,  would  you  believe  him  under 
oath? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  may  take  the  witness,  Mr.  Tayler. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Is  he  a  sober  man  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  sober  man  or  not. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Oh,  you  do  not? 
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Mr.  Haym'ard.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  you  acquainted  with  him?  Have  you  ever  seen 
him? 

Mr.  Hayward.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  "did  know  him;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  He  said  Lun^strom  had  been  in  his  employ. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hay^'ard.  I  do  not  remember  how  many  years  ago  it  was.  I 
knew  him  through  business. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  you  last  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Hayward.  I  do  not  remember  that. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Did  you  ever  see  him  ? 

Mr.  Hayw^ard.  Have  I  ever  ? 

Mr.  Tayler.  Ye^. 

Mr.  Hayward.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have  seen  him. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  ago  ? 

Mr.  Hayavard.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tayij:r.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Hayward.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives  now? 

Mr.  Hayward.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.     I  believe  he  lives  in  Idaho. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Does  he  live  in  Salt  Lake?    Are  you  sure? 

Mr.  Hayward.  No  ;  I  ain't  sure. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Who  is  your  next  witness? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Mr.  Langton.  He  appears  to  have  gone  out,  Mr. 
Chairman.     I  will  call  Mr.  S^eilsen. 

TESTIMONY  OF  JENS  CHBISTIAN  NEUSEN. 

Jens  Christian  Neilsen,  being  duly  sworn,  was  examined  and  tes- 
tified as  follows: 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  ^Vhat  is  your  name,  Mr.  Neilsen  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Jens  Christian  Neilsen. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Is  it  Neilson  or  Neilsen? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Neilsen. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  A\Tiat  is  your  age  ? 

Mr.  Neii^en.  Sixty-five. 

Mr,  Van  Cott.  In  what  country  were  you  born? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  In  Denmark. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  ever  live  in  Utah? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Annie  Elliott? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Coit.  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  the  examination  of 
Mrs.  Annie  Elliott,  on  page  191  of  the  record.  Volume  II : 

''  Mr.  WoRTiiiNGTON.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  death  of  your  first 
husband  ? 

'"  Mrs.  Elliott.  Why,  it  was  after. 

''  Mr.  WoRTJiiNGTON.  What  time  in  1897  did  he  die  ? 

"  Mrs.  Elliott.  He  died  in  October." 

Were  you  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Elliott? 
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Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  A\Tiat  page  is  that? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  191.     She  was  your  wife  at  one  time? 

Mr.  Xeilsex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  And  she  obtained  a  divorce  from  j'ou? 

Mr.  Xeii^ex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  When? 

Mr.  Neilsen.    It  was  about  six  years  ago.     I  don't  just  exactly 
recollect  the  time. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.   Did  you  marry  her  while  she  was — had  she  ever 
had  a  husband  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Did  you  marry  her  in  the  old  country? 

Mr.  Neii^ex.    Yes,  sir.     KShe  was  mother  to  three  children  before 
she  left  Denmark. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Take  the  witness. 

Mr.  Tayler.   What  is  this  witness's  name? 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  Jens  Chrstian  Neilsen. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  were  the  husband  of  whom? 

Mr.  Neilsen.   To  Annie  Elliott. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Annie  Elliott  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.   I  believe  that  is  the  name. 

Mr.  Tayler.   Where  did  you  marry  her? 

Mr.  Neilsen.   I  married  fter  in  Denmark. 

Mr.  Tayler.  WTien  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.    I  don't  recollect  exactlv.     It  must  have  been  in 
1872. 

Mr.  Tayler.  In  1872  i 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Either  1872  or  1873.     I  don't  recollect  exactly. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  did  you  come  to  this  country? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  In  1877.     In  the  fall  of  1877  I  come. 

Mr.  Tayler.  When  did  she  come? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  She  come  a  year  l)efore,  in  the  spring  of  1876. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  are  the  man  to  whom  Mrs.   Elliott  referred, 
whom  she  says  died  some  six  or  seven  years  ago? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  That  I  don't  know.    I  have  been  her  husband  and 
raised  eight  children  with  her. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AMien  did  you  separate  from  her  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  About  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AMien? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  In  Elsinore,  Sevier  County. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhat  year  was  it  you  separated  from  her? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  I  don't  exactly  remember,  but  I  always  thought  I 
would  forget  all  about  that  as  much  as  I  could. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  would  forget  it  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  AVhere  are  the  children  ? 

Mr.  Neii^en.  Three  of  them  are  in  Canada  and  two  of  them  in 
Elsinore — the  two  girls. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  do  you  live? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  I  live  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  many  of  them  live  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  None. 
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Mr.  Tayler.  None? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  They  are  grown. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Are  they  all  grown? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Well,  there  is  one  with  his  mother — ^the  youngest. 

Mr.  Tayler.  One  with  the  mother? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  One  of  them — ^the  youngest. 

Mr.  Tayler.  The  youngest  is  with  the  mother? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,*^  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  none  of  them  with  you  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  They  are  in  the  same  town  where  I  live.  They  are 
grown. 

Mr.  Tayij5R.  Was  it  about  1897  that  you  separated  from  her? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  It  was  between  five  ana  six  years  since. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  you  go  right  away ;  to  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Not  right  away.     I  stayed. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  vou  live  after  you  separated  from  her? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  I  lived  in  Elsinore. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Where  did  she  live? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  She  went  over  to  Price. 

Mr.  Tayler.  To  Price? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  In  Carbon  County,  I  believe  it  is.  She  went  over 
there  and  married  again. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  went  over  there  and  married? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Again. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Had  you  had  any  other  wife? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Only  the  one  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Only  the  one. 

Mr.  Tayler.  How  long  have  you  been  a  Mormon  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Since  I  was  22  j'ears  of  age. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  became  a  Mormon  before  you  came  to  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  That  is  all  to-night.  I  will  ask  a  few  more  questions 
some  other  day. 

Mr.  Worthington.  Mr.  Neilsen,  I  have  a  certified  copy  of  the 
divorce  record  here,  and  I  want  to  read  it  now  and  find  out" whether 
vou  are  the  party  referred  to  and  whether  Mrs.  Elliott,  who  testified 
here,  is  the  other  party.     Have  you  seen  this  divorce  record? 

^fr.  Neilsen.  Jso,  sir. 

^Ir.  Wortiiin(jton.  I  will  read  it. 

'^  In  the  district  court  of  the  sixth  judicial  district,  Sevier  County, 
State  of  Utah.  Annie  M.  Neilsen,  plaintilf,  v.  James  C.  Neilsen,  de- 
fendant/' 

Annie  M.  Xeilsen  was  your  wife's  name? 

Mr.  Xeilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

3Ir.  Worthington.  And  James  C.  Neilsen  is  your  name? 

Mr.  Neilsex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Wokthix(;t()n.  You  were  both  living  in  Sevier  County? 

Mr.  Neilsex.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTiiiNOTox.  In  1899? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Worthington  (reading)  : 
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•*  Tliis  cause  came  on  regularly,  to  be  heard  upon  the  amended 
complaint  as  filed  by  the  plaintiff,  by  leave  of  the  court  first  had,  and 
upon  the  testimony*  thereupon  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defend- 
ant having  voluntarily  appeared  in  said  cause  by  filing  his  voluntary 
appearance  in  writing,  but  having  failed  and  refused  to  otherwise 
appear  or  plead  therein,  the  plaintiff  appearing  in  person  and  by 
Messrs.  Rapp  and  Bean,  her  counsel  nerein.  This  20th  dav  of 
March,  1899.^ 

Did  you  enter  a  voluntary  appearance  there?  You  did  not  make 
any  defense,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  You  werc  sick  at  the  time,  were  you  not? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  In  bed  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  I  wiU  not  go  on  and  read  about  the  proceed- 
ings. There  was  evidence  on  various  subjects,  and  then  it  con- 
cludes : 

"  From  the  foregoing  facts,  the  court  draws  the  following  con- 
clusions of  law : 

"  First.  That  said  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  decree  of  the  court  dis- 
solving the  marriage  existing  between  herself  and  said  defendant,  as 
prayed  for  in  her  said  amended  complaint. 

"  Second.  That  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  said  children 
and  also  an  award  of  said  real  estate  above  described. 

"  Third.  That  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  her  costs  herein  expended. 

"  Done  in  open  court,  this  20th  day  of  March,  1899." 

Then  there  is  a  decree  which  follows  those  findings  and  gives  a  di- 
vorce, which  decree  is  dated  the  20th  of  March,  1899,  this  record  being 
certified  to  be  a  true  record  by  John  G.  Jor^ensen,  the  clerk  of  that 
court ;  and  Judge  McCarty  was  the  judge. 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTox.  This  Mrs.  Elliott  who  was  here  is  the  woman 
who  filed  that  petition  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Aiid  got  the  divorce  from  you,  who  were  her 
husband  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Dowii  to  the  date  of  that  decree,  which  was  in 
March,  1809,  and  up  to  that  time  you  had  been  living  with  her  as  her 
husband,  had  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGix)N.  Do  you  know  any  cause  or  reason  for  her  com- 
ing here  and  swearing  that  you  died  at  Elsinore  in  1897? 

^lv.  Neilsen.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Worth ixG'it)N.  She  know  it  was  false,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  I  did  not  understand  you. 

Mr.  WoRTHixGTON.  She  knew  when  she  swore  here  that  wou  died 
in  1897  that  it  was  not  true,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Certainly ;  v(»s,  sir.  She  knowed  it  was  not  true.  She 
knowed  I  was  in  Canada — living  in  Canada.  She  knowed  that  well 
enougli. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  IIow  did  she  know  you  wei^e  in  Canada  when 
she  testified  vou  were  dead? 
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Mr.  Neilsen.  She  Icnew  through  her  children.  She  has  been. in 
Elsinore  and  visited  her  children.  % 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Have  you  been  corresponding  with  your  chil- 
dren there? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  So  that  you  knew  where  they  were? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  So  that  vour  wife  got  a  divorce  from  you,  as  shown 
by  that,  in  1899?^ 

Mr.  Neilsen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  And  when  she  married  Elliott  she  was  not  your  wife? 

Mr.  Neilsen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Tayler.  You  will  note  in  this  examination  that  she  does  not 
use  the  word  "  die  "  or  "  death  "  herself,  ever.  I  put  the  word  in  her 
mouth.  There  is  no  reason  why  she  should  lie  about  it.  That  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Oil,  uo ;  there  is  no  reason  whjr  she  should  lie. 

Mr.  Tayler.  She  probably  misunderstood,  if  this  is  her  husband. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  mean  was  her  husband. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Or  if  the  fact  was,  yes.  I  do  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  woman  intended  to  deceive  anybody  about  it. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  'What  you  may  think  about  what  that  woman 
intended  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  the  case.  It  is  a  question  of 
what  this  committee  will  think  she  intended,  after  they  hear  the  argu- 
ment about  it. 

In  reference  to  what  Mr.  Tayler  has  said.  I  want  to  have  this  go  in 
the  record  right  here.  Mr.  Tayler  asked  Mrs.  Elliott  this  question, 
after  she  had  said  that  her  husband  followed  her  here — came  on  later: 

"  Is  he  living  now — that  is,  the  husband  whom  you  married  in  Den- 
mark? 

"  Mrs.  Elliott.  No,  sir." 

The  words  were  not  put  in  her  mouth. 

Mr.  Taylkr.  She  did  not  say  in  terms  that  he  died.  She  did  not 
use  the  word. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTox.  No ;  she  said  he  was  not  alive.  She  did  not 
say  he  died.     Talking  about  technicalities,  I  say  that  beats  the  worst. 

!Mr.  Tayleic.  We  afi  know  about  her  unfamiliarity  with  the  English 
tongue.  Why  do  you  not  put  somebodv  on  the  stand  to  testify  what 
the  oath  was,  my  friend  ?     Then  you  will  get  rid  of  all  this  discussion. 

Mr.  Van  Cott.  You  are  changing  the  subject. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WoRTHiNGTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  put  in  this  divorce 
record. 

Mr.  Tayler.  Let  it  go  in. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  no  objection  to  that.     I^t  it  go  in. 

The  paper  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

In  the  district  court  of  the  sixth  judicial  district,  Sevier  County,  State 
of  Utah.  Annie  M.  Nielsen,  plaintiff,  v.  James  C.  Nielsen,  de- 
fendant. 

findings. 

This  cause  came  on  reirularlv  to  be  heard  upon  the  amended  com- 
plaint, as  filed  by  the  plaintil^  by  leave  of  the  court  first  had,  and 
upon  the  testimony  thereupon  adduced  by  the  plaintiff,  the  defendant 
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having  voluntarily  appeared  in  said  cause  bv  filing  his  voluntan' 
appforance  in  writing,  but  having  failed  and  refused  to  otherwise 
appear  or  plead  therein,  the  plaintiff  appearing  in  person  and  by 
Messrs.  Rapp  &  Bean,  her  counsel  herein,  this  20th  dav  of  MarcH, 
1899. 

Thereupon  the  said  plaintiff  and  her  witnesses  were  sworn  and 
testified  in  her  behalf  in  said  cause,  from  which  said  testimony  the 
court  finds  the  following  facts : 

First.  That  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  intermarried  in  Denmark 
in  the  year  1868,  and  ever  since  have  been  and  now  are  husband  and 
wife. 

Second.  That  for  more  than  one  jear  immediately  preceding  the 
commencement  of  this  action  the  plaintiff  was  and  is  a  constant  resi- 
dent and  citizen  of  said  county  and  State. 

Third.  That  for  more  than  three  yeai's  last  past  the  defendant  has 
wholly  and  willfully  failed  and  neglected  to  provide  the  plaintiff  and 
her  children  with  any  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  although  the  said  de- 
fendant was  at  all  of  said  time  and  now  is  an  able-bodied  man,  and 
fully  competent  and  able  to  do  so,  and  plaintiff  has  by  reason  of  such 
neglect  on  the  part  of  said  defendant  been  obliged  to  rely  upon  her 
individual  labor  and  the  charity  of  friends  for  maintenance  and  sup- 
port and  the  maintenance  of  said  children. 

Fourth.  That  there  are  now  living  as  the  issue  of  said  marriage 
the  following-named  children,  to  wit:  Clara  E.  Nielsen,  aged  10 
years,  and  Alma  Nielsen,  aged  14  years,  and  Franklin  Nielsen,  aged 
11  years. 

Fifth.  That  there  now  exists  in  said  county  the  following  de- 
scribed real  estate  belonging  to  defendant,  to  wit :  Lot  2,  in  block 
20,  Elsinore  additional  town  site,  in  section  29,  township  24,  south  of 
range  3  west  of  Salt  Lake  meridian,  United  States  survey.  Also, 
commencing  7.95  chains  south  and  34.92  chains  west  of  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  32,  township  24  south, 
range  3  west.  Salt  Lake  meridian,  United  States  survev,  and  running 
thence  south  11.80  chains;  thence  west  ().3C  chains;  thence  north  19 
degrees  and  45  minutes  east,  12.54  chains;  thence  east  2.12  chains  to 
the  place  of  boginning,  containing  5  acres  of  land. 

Sixth.  That  it  is  essential  and  necessary  that  plaintiff  have  said 
real  estate  awarded  to  her  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  herself 
and  said  children. 

Seventh.  That  plaintiff  has  no  property  or  money  wherewith  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  this  suit  or  lier  counsel  fees. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  the  court  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions of  law : 

Fii'st.  That  said  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  a  decree  of  this  court  dis- 
solving the  marriage  existing  between  herself  and  said  defendant,  as 
prayed  for  in  her  said  amenaed  complaint. 

Second.  That  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  the  custody  of  said  children, 
and  also  an  award  of  said  reiil  estate  above  described. 

Third.  That  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  her  costs  herein  expended. 

Done  in  open  court  this  20th  day  of  March,  1899. 

W.  M.  McCarty,  Judge. 
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